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THE  NICAEAGUA  CANAL. 

No  other  measure  of  public  policy  now  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  is  of  such  wide-reaching  importance  as 
the  proposed  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  to  state  the  elements  of 
the  problem  that  it  offers,  so  that  their  readers  may  intelligently 
judge  whether  the  United  States  should  aid  in  its  execution, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner.  Hitherto  such 
questions  as  this  have  been  hidden  under  the  cloak  of  diplomacy ; 
but  now,  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  removing  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  from  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  this  great 
measure  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  American  people,  and  is 
submitted  to  their  judgment. 

By  a  treaty,  signed  on  December  1, 1884,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  provision  was  made  for  the 
construction  by  the  United  States  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  across  the  territory  of  that  republic. 
It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  December  10, 1884,  accompanied  by- 
a  message  from  President  Arthur  recommending  its  ratification 
in  strong  and  earnest  language ;  but  it  was  not  formally  acted 
upon  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland,  on  March 
4,  1885.  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  few  days  thereafter,  formally  with- 
drew  the  treaty  from  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  his 
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annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December  of  that  year,  stated  as 
his  reason  for  so  doing  that  it  contained  "  propositions  involving 
paramount  privileges  of  ownership  or  right  outside  of  our  own 
territory,  coupled  with  absolute  and  unlimited  engagements  to 
defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  state  where  such  interests 
lie."    He  further  said : 

**  Maintaining,  as  I  do,  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  precedents  from  Washing- 
ton's day,  which  proscribed  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  states,  I  do 
not  favor  a  policy  of  acquisition  of  new  and  distant  territory,  or  the  incor- 
poration of  remote  interests  with  our  own." 

Subsequently,  on  April  25,  1887,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua, 
deeply  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  granted  to  a 
private  association  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  concession 
of  the  right  to  build  an  inter-oceanic  canal.  A  like  concession 
was  made  by  the  republic  of  Costa  Eica,  situated  on  the  southern 
borders  of  the  San  Juan  Kiver  and  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  asso- 
ciation obtaining  these  concessions  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  29,  1889,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua."  It  appears  from  the 
terms  of  these  concessions  that  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  is 
invested  with  the  clear  and  unquestionable  right  to  construct  the 
work  proposed,  to  sell  its  stock  and  bonds  for  the  funds  required, 
and  to  seek  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  especially  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  company  thus  authorized  and 
organized  has  supplemented  the  previous  examinations  and  re- 
connaisances  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
by  careful  detailed  instrumental  surveys,  measurements,  sound- 
ings, and  estimates  of  cost;  so  that  the  precise  work  to  be  done 
and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  known.  This  work  has 
been  revised  by  a  board  of  consulting  engineers,  and,  before  any 
aid  shall  be  rendered  by  the  government,  it  is  to  be  further  revised 
by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  on  whose 
skill  and  judgment  entire  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  revised 
estimates  place  the  cost  of  the  work  at  $73,176,308,  to  which  is 
added  for  possible  contingencies  $14,633,262 ;  and  to  this  must 
be  added  interest  on  the  money  invested  during  the  progress  of 
tBe  work,  making  the  aggregate  cost  about  $100,000,000.  The 
Maritime  Company  has  entered  upon  the  actual  work  of  con- 
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struction,  and  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made,  so  "that  the 
cost,  location,  and  engineering  problems  involved  are  fully  known. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  physical  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
are  not  greater  than  those  of  many  of  the  works  of  improve- 
ment undertaken  within  our  own  country,  for  the  highest  part 
of  the  water  way  is  to  be  only  110  feet  above  the  two  oceans 
— a  less  altitude  than  that  of  the  base  of  the  hills  which  sur- 
round the  city  of  Washington.  The  works  proposed  inclucTe 
a  system  of  locks,  similar  in  character  to  the  one  built  by 
the  United  States  at  the  falls  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie  and  to  those 
constructed  by  Canada  around  the  falls  of  Niagara.  A  single 
dam  across  the  San  Juan  Kiver,  1,250  feet  long  and  averaging  61 
feet  high,  between  two  steep  hills,  will  insure  navigable  waters  of 
sufficient  depth  and  width  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  for  a 
length  of  120  miles.  The  approaches  to  this  level,  though  ex- 
pensive, are  not  diflferent  from  similar  works,  and  will  be  singu- 
larly sheltered  from  floods  and  storms.  Of  the  distance  of  169.4 
miles  from  ocean  to  ocean,  142.6  miles  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
slack-water  navigation  in  lake,  river,  and  basins,  and  only  26.8 
miles  by  excavated  canal.  The  greatest  altitude  of  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  water  of  Lake  Nicaragua  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  does  not  exceed  at  any  point  42  feet  above  the  lake. 

Perhaps  the  chief  engineering  difficulty  is  in  the  construction 
of  harbors  at  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  termini  of  the  canal ;  but 
that  at  Greytown,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is  considered  the 
most  formidable,  has  already  been  partially  built.  Vessels  re- 
quiring 14  feet  of  water  can  now  safely  enter  this  harbor  and 
discharge  then*  cargoes  at  the  docks  of  the  company.  The  ob- 
stacles are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  encountered  in  the 
attempted  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  or  with  those  which 
were  easily  overcome  in  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and 
the  whole  work,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  is  free  from  the  dangers  of 
moving  sand  and  destroying  freshets.  Lake  Nicaragua  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  of  the  world.  It 
fills  a  cavity  in  the  midst  of  a  broken  chain  of  mountains,  whose 
height  is  reduced,  at  this  point,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
it  furnishes  not  only  the  means  of  navigation  at  a  low  altitude, 
but  enormous  advantages  as  a  safe  harbor. 
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Though  the  length  of  transit  is  greater  than  in  the  cases 
of  the  other  routes  proposed,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
far  less.  These  are  disappearing  as  the  work  goes  on,  while  the 
advantages  which  will  be  gained  by  the  construction  become 
more  apparent,  and  can  scarcely  be  measured.  The  first  is  one 
that  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  shared  by  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  establishment  of  a  water  way  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  vdll  realize  the  dream  and  hope  of  Columbus, 
who,  underestimating  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  started  on 
his  voyage  for  the  coast  of  India,  and  found  his  way  blocked  by 
the  newly-discovered  continent.  Since  that  time,  for  nearly  four 
centuries,  explorers  have  hoped  to  find  some  open  way  across  the 
isthmus,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  construct  such  way  by  artificial 
means.  Every  explorer  and  adventurer,  every  king  and  power, 
has  shared  in  this  hope,  and  to  realize  it  many  hazardous  enter- 
prises have  been  attempted.  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  later  years,  especially  since  the  settlement  of  California,  has 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  accomplishing  this  latter  achievement, 
lias  sought  by  negotiation  and  by  treaties  to  protect  the  region  from 
hostile  occupation,  has  joined  in  several  plans  to  construct  canals 
across  the  isthmus,  and  has  caused  to  be  made  elaborate  and 
careful  surveys,  both  by  civil  and  by  military  engineers,  with  a 
view  to  the  selection  of  the  best  route.  Other  nations  have  been 
equally  interested,  but  not  so  active  or  effective  in  preparing  the 
way  and  in  Belecting  the  location.  The  success  of  the  Suez  Canal 
led  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  construction  of 
that  work,  to  seek  to  complete  the  channel  of  navigation  around 
the  world  by  a  water  way  at  Panama.  The  scheme  contemplated 
the  digging  of  a  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  partly  at  the  level  of  tide 
water  and  partly  below  it.  The  work,  thus  far,  has  been  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  plan  is  believed  to  be  impracticable.  The  Nicaragua 
route,  though  burdened  with  the  delays  of  lockage,  is  now  con- 
ceded to  be  more  practical,  far  less  costly,  and  more  useful,  than 
the  one  at  Panama,  and  will  accomplish  the  same  object. 

The  second  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal,  is  the  extension  of  our  coast  line  through  it  to 
our  western  States  and  to  neighboring  countries.  Vessels  sailing 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  are  now  compelled  to  pass 
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around  Cape  Horn,  a  distance  of  19,000  miles.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  extension  can  scar^^ely  be  measured.  The  enor- 
mous quantities  of  wheat,  lumber,  and  other  articles  produced  on 
the  Pacific  coast  can  now  be  transported  to  the  Atlantic  States 
only  by  3,000  miles  of  railway  or  by  the  long  voyage  around 
South  America,  so  that  the  entire  value  of  these  productions  is 
oiten  consumed  in  the  expense  of  the  journey.  It  is  believed 
that  our  coasting  trade  would  be  increased  many  fold  by  the  use 
of  the  canal  through  Nicaragua,  and  that  by  it  employment  would 
be  given  to  vessels  at  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are  now 
laid  up  in  northern  ports. 

Another  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from  the 
construction  of  this  canal  is  that  it  will  give  oar  people  a  com- 
munity of  interests  with  .the  western  coasts  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  now  substantially  closed  to  our  cominerce.  The 
commerce  of  these  coasts,  being  compelled  to  go  around  Cape 
Horn,  can  from  that  point  reach  with  less  difficulty  the  markets 
of  Europe  than  the  markets  of  our  own  country ;  while,  if  the 
canal  be  constructed,  there  will  be  a  safe,  well-protected  water 
route  between  the  western  ports  of  the  American  continent  and 
our  chief  commercial  cities.  The  canal  will,  for  the  first  time, 
make  possible  an  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  hitherto 
a  mere  dogma  in  American  policy.  The  communion  of  interests 
between  the  American  states  will  be  enormously  strengthened  by 
this  work.  The  South  American  republics  are  patterned  after 
ours;  there  can  be  no  clashing  of  interests  between  us.  For 
many  years  they  are  not  likely  to  be  manufacturing  countries, 
but  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture  and  mining.  They 
would  naturally  exchange  their  gold,  silver,  sugar,  coffee,  tropical 
fruits,  guano,  and  other  sources  of  wealth  for  the  manufactures 
and  productions  of  the  United  States. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  would  seem,  judging  by  statis- 
tics, to  be  a  very  profitable  investment  for  American  capital. 
The  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  our  country  has  removed 
us  from  among  the  nations  that,  by  their  means,  are  limited  to 
home  enterprises.  Assuming  that  the  estimate  of  tonnage  is  not 
excessive,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement  will  not  exceed 
$100,000,000,  the  smallest  rate  of  tolls  proposed  by  any  one  will 
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yield  at  least  five  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  as  well  as  secure 
to  our  citizens,  from  their  proximity  to  the  work,  great  advan- 
tages of  trade  and  profit  over  foreign  competitors. 

I  will  not  enter  into  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  as 
to  the  further  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  construction.  The 
question  remains,  How  shall  it  be  executed?  And  this  question 
must  be  solved,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  advance  the  interests  of 
private  citizens  or  companies,  but  as  to  benefit  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  and  the  Construction  Company 
organized  by  it,  have  made  no  application  to  Congress  for  aid. 
The  Maritime  Canal  Company  can,  no  doubt,  by  making  gi-eat 
sacrifices  of  its  stock  and  bonds,  secure  the  completion  of  the 
canal ;  but  all  experience  shows  that  this  will  involve  an  output 
of  stock  and  bonds  that  will  be  a  permanent  charge  and  burden 
upon  the  commerce  that  passes  through  the  canal.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  examined  the  oflScers  of  the 
Maritime  Company  as  to  their  plans  for  raising  money,  which 
appear  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  adopted  for  other 
works  of  improvement  constructed  by  private  corporations.  As 
no  income  or  profit  can  be  derived  from  the  work  until  its  com- 
pletion, and  until  the  actual  passage  of  vessels  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  canal,  the  company,  without  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  its  credit  or  upon  its  own 
resources;  and,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  is 
shown  that  the  burden  of  liabilities  upon  the  completed  work 
would  be  not  less  than  $250,000,000,  and  might  extend  to  $400,- 
000,000,  most  of  the  amount  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 
accompanied  by  large  discounts.  The  stock  and  bonds  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  open  market,  and  would  be  sold 
largely  in  Europe.  Therefore,  though  the  work  would  have  been 
instituted  and  conducted  by  American  citizens,  the  control  and 
management  of  the  corporation  would  necessarily  drift  into  the 
hands  of  holders  who  would  have  no  regard  to  the  important 
American  interests  involved  in  the  enterprise.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  United  States  should  aid  the 
work  by  their  credit,  the  Maritime  Company  would  be  able  to 
complete  it  at  the  estimated  cost  without  discount  or  loss;  and 
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that,  in  consideration  for  this  aid,  the  United  States  could  pre- 
scribe such  terras  and  conditions  as  would  carry  out  the  object  of 
the  concessions  and  the  fixed  policy  of  this  government.  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  will,  in  all  probability,  carry  the  chief  com- 
merce through  the  canal,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  our  people 
that  the  charges  on  these  vessels  shall  be  so  low  as  to  induce  the 
largest  possible  number  of  their  owners  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  canal. 

The  question,  then,  before  those  who  were  drafting  a  bill  to 
secure  government  aid,  was  in  what  way  this  aid  should  be  ren- 
dered without  involving  a  departure  from  our  established  policy 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  without  pecuniary  loss  or  en- 
tangling alliances.  The  only  method  that  was  suggested  was  the 
one  adopted  by  other  nations  under  like  circumstances,  and  es- 
pecially by  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal,  namely, 
that  the  government  should,  in  consideration  of  "its  guarantee, 
secure  such  a  control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  as  to  enable  it 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  such  cohtrol  of  the  ex- 
penditures on  the  work  as  certainly  to  limit  the  obligations  of 
the  company  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  canal  in  money.  These 
primary  objects  have  been,  it  is  thought,  secured  in  the  bill  now 
pending,  by  jaT  unconditional  guarantee  of  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  bonds  of  the  company ;  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds,  under  iJie  direction  of  United 
States  engineers,  to  the  work  actually  done;  and  by  the  transfer 
of  $70,000,000  out  of  $100,000,000  in  stock  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  power  to  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  company  and  with 
a  proper  representation  on  the  board  of  directors.  These,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  reported,  will,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, not  only  secure  the  completion 'of  the  work  at  cost,  but 
will  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  protect  their 
citizens  in  the  full  rights  conceded  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
and  will  prevent  the  management  of  the  work  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  American  in- 
terests in  that  portion  of  the  world. 

These  objects  being  secured,  the  question  arose  as  to  what 
arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  American  citizens  who 
had,  when  the  United  States  declined  to  construct  the  work,  ob- 
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tained  concessions,  and  who  had  actually  entered  upon  its  con- 
struction. The  act  of  their  incorporation  provided  that  it  might 
be  altered,  amended,  or  changed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  exercise  of  this  power  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  incorporators,  and  without  neglect  or  forfeiture  on 
their  part,  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  public  faith.  The 
only  result  would  have  been  that  the  government  would  have 
been  compelled  to  undertake  the  work  itself,  or,  by  declining  to 
do  so,  would  have  maintained  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy  of 
refusing  to  execute,  or  to  allow  any  other  power  to  execute,  a 
work  of  conceded  importance  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  the  public  naturally  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
credit  or  the  money  of  the  United  States  to  advance  the  personal 
interests  and  profit  of  individuals.  It  was  therefore  provided 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  reimbursed 
only  for  the  actual  cost  to  them  of  the  work  already  done,  and 
that  this  cost  should  be  ascertained  by  proper  ofiicers  of  the 
government  aiid  paid  in  the  bonds  of  the  Maritime  Company 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it  was  provided 
that  the  promoters  should  have  such  reasonable  allotment  of  the 
stock  that  they  already  own  by  virtue  of  the  concession  granted 
to  them,  as  would  be  a  just  and  fair  compensation  for  their 
vested  rights  and  for  their  services.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Maritime  Company  with  the  Construction 
Company,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  $12,000,000  in  stock,  in  con- 
sideration for  the  concessions  and  privileges  granted  by  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica,  which  were  transferred  by  the  Construction 
Company  to  the  Maritime  Company.  It  was  deemed,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  that,  as  this  stock  has  not  yet  been  earned,  the 
Maritime  Company  should  be  allowed  to  issue  to  the  Construc- 
tion Company  stock  of  the  former  company  to  the  value  of 
$3,000,000,  upon  condition  that  all  other  stock  of  the  Maritime 
Company,  of  every  kind,  name,  and  nature,  issued  or  agreed  to  be 
issued,  should  be  surrendered  and  canceled,  except  $6,000,000 
stipulated  to  be  given  to  Nicaragua  for  its  concessions,  and 
$1,500,000  to  be  given  to  Costa  Rica.  The  value  of  this  stock 
at  first  would  be  nominal,  and  its  future  value  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  value  of  the  completed  work.    This  proviso 
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is  regarded  by  the  Maritime  and  Construction  Companies  as 
harsh  and  illiberal,  yet  they  have  agreed  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  terms  and  conditions  proposed  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  more  I  rgflect  upon  the  transcendent  importance  of  the 
work  proposed,  upon  the  international  difficulties  which  formerly 
surrounded  thp  subject,  upon  the  objections  of  a  large  portion  of 
-our  citizens  to  the  direct  construction  of  the  work  by  the  United 
States  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  treaty,  and  upon 
the  just  claims  of  the  American  promoters  of  this  enterprise  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  aid 
to  be  given  by  the  United  States,  if  the  bill  should  become  a  law, 
woidd  be  a  wise  act  of  public  policy,  second  in  importance  to  no 
other  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  of  general  benefit  in 
promoting  our  commerce  and  industry  in  every  section.  No 
doubt  the  cities  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  will  first  feel  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  improve- 
ment, but  it  will  extend  to  the  people  of  every  State,  by  the  in- 
crease of  their  commerce  and  productions. 

To  reject  or  to  neglect  the  opportunity  now  offered  would 
leave  this  enterprise  to  the  chances  of  failure,  or  transfer  its  con- 
tDol  to  commercial  rivals  whose  interests  and  fixed  policy  would 
lead  them  to  convert  a  great  highway  of  nations  into  a  depend- 
ency more  formidable  than  Gibraltar  and  more  troublesome  than 
Canada.  A  commercial  company  in  India  has  been  converted 
into  a  vast  empire;  the  single  port  of  Hong  Kong  is  made  to 
dominate  a  great  population  in  China ;  the  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  of  Egypt  has  been  purchased  in  the  stock  market — 
these  are  sufficient  warnings  to  the  American  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  open  to  them  to  protect  their 
coastwise  trade,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  little  cost  and  no 
risk,  to  contribute  to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  mind  over  matter  that  has  ever  been  undertaken. 

John  Sherman. 
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The  country  is  misled,  to  some  extent,  by  the  claim  that  our 
currency  is  upon  a  gold  basis.  It  is  only  partially  so.  The 
part  played  by  gold  in  financial  affairs  is  important,  but  it  is  sub- 
ordinate. Gold  certificates  circulate  as  currency,  and,  together 
with  gold  coin,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  reserve  in  the  national 
banks.  Thus  gold  adds  to  the  volume  of  currency,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  business  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  metal 
itself  is  in  circulation.  In  point  of  economy  and  convenience,  the 
currency  of  a  country  should  always  be  of  paper.  For  this  there 
are  many  reasons.  The  abrasion  of  metals  by  use  is  a  very  con- 
siderable item  of  loss,  and  this  is  true  especially  of  gold.  A 
hundred  thousand  gold  dollars  cannot  be  transferred,  coin  by 
coin,  from  one  receptacle  to  another,  without  an  appreciable  loss. 
Small  coins  of  silver  show  the  results  of  use  after  a  few  years. 
Again,  the  inexpert  public  are  more  easily  deceived  by  false 
coins  than  by  cotmterfeit  notes,  and  spurious  coins  are  more 
easily  produced  than  spurious  notes.  A  million  dollars  in  silver 
weigh  about  80  tons,  and  a  like  value  in  gold  weighs  about  one 
sixteenth  as  much.  The  substitution  of  subsidiary  silver  coins 
for  fractional  paper  currency  imposed  a  loss  upon  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  cost  of  production,  of  not  less  than  $350,000. 

These  facts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  coin, 
whether  of  gold  or  of  silver,  is  both  inconvenient  and  expensive. 
The  continuous  use  of  paper  can  be  secured  only  by  the  presence 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  users.  That  confidence  can  be 
maintained  only  by  the  promise  of  a  party  supposed  to  be  re- 
sponsible, and  that  promise  must  be  sustained  by  the  possession 
of  a  quantity  of  coin  by  the  debtor  party  quite  equal  to  any  de- 
mand that  can  be  made  by  the  holders  of  the  promises.  This 
condition  is  fulfilled  by  our  gold  and  silver  certificates,  each  one 
of  which  represents  an  equivalent  of  gold  or  silver  coin  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.    There  is,  therefore,  as  much  rea- 
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son  for  confidence  as  can  be  found  in  any  currency  scheme  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  Under  this  system  a  man  who  deposits 
gold  and  receives  a  gold  certificate  can  command  gold  at  any 
time,  and  a  man  who  deposits  silver  and  receives  a  silver  certifi- 
cate can  obtain  silver  whenever  he  may  choose  to  ask  for  it. 

The  difficulty  which  the  country  is  called  upon  to  meet  is  not 
a  result  of  this  system,  but  of  the  fact  that  the  extraordinary  pro- 
duction of  silver  has  worked  a  reduction  of  its  value  in  compari- 
son with  gold.  In  1860  silver  was  more  valuable  than  gold, 
measured  in  conformity  to  the  legal  ratio  existing  in  the  United 
States.  On  that  basis  the  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  would  pur- 
chase  the  gold  in  a  gold  dollar  and  leave  a  remainder  of  four 
cents.  That  condition  was  due  to  the  extraordinary  returns 
from  the  gold  placer  mines  of  California.  Coincident  with  the 
exhaustion  of  the  placers  came  the  invention  of  the  power  drill, 
by  Charles  Burleigh,  and  the  more  practical  use  of  dynamite  as 
an  agent  for  blasting  rocks.  In  the  last  20  years,  and  more 
especially  in  the  last  10  years,  a  most  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  in  processes  for  the  economical  use  of  coal  and  in  de- 
vices for  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores.  Since  about  the  year 
1870  the  production  of  silver  has  been  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  each  metal  as  coin 
and  in  the  arts.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  arts  must  be  first  met,  as  the  workers  have  always 
the  ability  to  use  coin  if  the  supply  of  bullion  should  be  inade- 
quate. As  wealth  increases,  the  demand  of  the  arts  for  the  more 
precious  metal  increases  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
earth's  treasure  of  gold  is  less,  relatively,  than  its  treasure  of  sil- 
ver, and  that  the  movement  of  events,  under  the  inexorable  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  tends  toward  the  greater  use  of  silver  as 
currency,  or  as  the  basis  of  currency,  and  toward  the  less  fre- 
quent use  of  gold. 

For  14  years  this  process  has  been  going  on,  until  in  the 
United  States  the  circulation  of  gold  ddes  not  much  exceed 
$130,000,000,  while  the  circulation  of  silver  is  not  less  than  $310,- 
000,000.  For  the  last  12  or  15  years  it  would  not  have  been 
practicable  to  limit  the  currency  of  the  country  to  gold  and  to 
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paper  if  there  had  not  been  a  considerable  and  yearly-increasing 
issue  of  United  States  notes.  During  the  last  12  years  the  an- 
nual product  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States  has  aver- 
aged about  $85,000,000.  Of  this  sum  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
has  been  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  manifest  that  an  annual  increase 
of  $25,000,000  in  the  volume  of  the  circulation  would  have  been 
quite  inadequate,  and  hence  it  is  now  manifest  that  the  country 
was  compelled  either  to  legalize  the  use  of  silver  or  to  au- 
thorize an  annual  addition  to  the  volume  of  greenbacks.  As 
to  the  future,  it  may  be  predicted,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
certainty,  that  silver  is  to  be  the  chief  factor  of  the  currency  of 
this  country  and  of  this  continent;  unless  there  shotdd  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  gold  product,  and  if  we  reason  from  known  facts, 
there  is  no  ground  on  which  to  predict  such  an  increase.  In  the 
last  10  years  the  annual  product  of  gold  has  neither  risen  above 
$36,000,000  nor  fallen  below  $32,000,000.  Without  now  can- 
vassing  the  wisdom  of  particular  measures,  the  experience  of 
these  10  years  justifies  the  use  of  silver  as  the  most  available, 
most  valuable,  and  least  dangerous  means  of  reinforcing  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  The  important  questions  remaining  are 
these :  To  what  extent  and  by  what  measures  shall  the  use  of 
silver  be  continued?  By  what  means  shall  England  and  Ger- 
many be  induced  or  compelled  to  authorize  the  use  of  silver,  and 
through  an  international  agreement  to  aid  in  determining  its 
value,  relative  to  gold,  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign trade?  Not  more  than  80  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
thought  a  supreme  achievement  in  finance  to  secure  a  paper  cur- 
rency based  upon  an  equal  deposit  of  either  gold  or  silver  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States ;  but  now  that  we  are  approaching 
a  condition  when  such  a  deposit  of  silver  seems  inevitable,  the 
public  mind  is  disturbed  by  conjectures,  theories,  and  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  consequences.  These  apprehensions  of  evil  may 
never  be  realized;  but  most  assuredly  they  are  suggested,  natu- 
rally, by  the  existing  condition  of  affairs. 

A  history  of  the  stages  by  which  the  country  has  reached  the 
present  condition  requires  some  reference  to  my  official  opinions 
and  doings  in  the  treasury  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    In  December,  1872,  silver  had  depreciated  about  seven 
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per  cent,  from  its  value  relative  to  gold  in  the  year  1860 ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  gold  dollar  would  then  purchase  the  silver  contained 
in  a  silver  dollar  and  leave  a  margin  of  something  more  than 
three  cents.  The  prospect  was  that  the  depreciation  would  con- 
tinue for  many  years.  In  my  report  to  Congress  in  December, 
1872,  I  made  the  following  statement: 

*'  In  the  last  10  years  the  commercial  value  of  silver  has  depreciated 
about  three  per  cent,  as  compared  with  gold,  and  its  use  as  a  currency  has 
been  discontinued  by  Germany  and  some  other  countries.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  United  States  has  prevented  the  use  of  silver  as  currency 
for  more  than  10  years,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  upon  grounds  of  pub- 
lic policy  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  it,  but  that  the  coinage 
should  be  limited  to  commercial  purposes,  and  designed  exclusively  for 
commercial  uses  with  other  nations.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  metallic 
currency  should  correspond  to  its  commercial  value,  or  metal  should  be 
used  only  for  the  coinage  of  tokens  redeemable  by  the  government  at  their 
nominal  value.  As  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  likely  to  continue,  it  is  im- 
possible to  issue  coin  redeemable  in  gold  without  ultimate  loss  to  the  gov- 
ernment; for  when  the  difference  becomes  considerable,  holders  will  present 
the  silver  for  redemption  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  to 
be  disposed  of  subsequently  at  a  loss.  If  the  policy  should  be  adopted  of 
issuing  irredeemable  silver  coin  whose  intrinsic  and  nominal  values  should 
correspond  to  those  of  gold,  the  time  would  come  when  the  country  would 
suffer  from  the  presence  of  a  depreciated  silver  currency  not  redeemable 
by  the  government  or  current  in  the  channels  of  trade." 

If  we  accept  the  fact  that  our  silver  coins  are  not  current  in 
the  channels  of  trade  outside  of  the  United  States,  all  that  was 
thus  predicted  in  1872  has  been  verified  by  the  experience  of 
subsequent  years.  In  accordance  with  these  views.  Congress 
passed  the  act  of  February  12,  1873.  By  this  act  the  use  of  sil- 
ver was  limited  to  the  subsidiary  coins  and  to  the  trade  dollar 
of  420  grains,  to  which  the  legal-tender  quality  was  denied  for 
payments  above  five  dollars.  The  new  dollar  was  designed  for 
the  India  and  China  trade.  This  result  was  so  far  attained  that 
for  many  years  there  was  a  large  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar 
for  foreign  markets,  and  in  limited  quantities  it  circulated  in 
the  United  States.  The  act  of  February,  1873,  was  known  as 
"the  act  for  demonetizing  silver,"  and  in  Congress  and  before  the 
people  the  charge  has  been  made  that  it  was  passed  secretly  or 
surreptitiously.  The  charge  has  no  foundation  whatever.  From 
the  first  days  of  December,  through  a  period  of  more  than  two 
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months,  my  recommendation  and  the  current  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress  were  before  the  country. 

The  financial  troubles  of  1873,  and  the  relative  decrease  in 
the  production  of  gold  as  compared  with  the  production  of  silver, 
when  considered  in  reference  to  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  gave  to  the  advocates  of  silver  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  Congress  and  before  the  country.  The 
several  reports  made  by  the  various  members  of  the  Silver  Com- 
mission of  1876  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  exclusive  use  of  gold  should  be  abandoned.  In  this 
conclusion,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  I  concurred,  subject, 
however,  to  the  condition  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  European  cotintries,  and  especially  of  England 
and  Germany,  before  any  authority  should  be  given  for  the  coin- 
age of  silver  in  the  United  States.  This  view  was  not  accepted, 
and  in  February,  1878,  an  act  was  passed  over  the  veto  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  authorizing  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  and  making 
them  legal  tender.  The  same  act  made  provision  for  a  confer- 
cnce  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  upon  an  arbitrary  ratio  of  value. 

By  the  act  of  1878  the  secretary  of  the  treasiuy  was  required 
to  purchase  and  coin  $2,000,000  worth  of  bullion  each  month,  and 
authority  was  given  to  him  to  purchase  $2,000,000  in  addition, 
whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  interest  should  require  such 
purchase.  This  statute  closed  the  controversy  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  wisdom  of  the  measure  is  open  to  debate ;  but  the 
country  then  entered  upon  a  policy  from  which  there  can  be  no 
departure,  except  by  a  wrenching  of  our  financial  system  so  seri- 
ous that  its  consequences  would  be  felt  by  the  commercial  world. 
When  the  act  was  passed  the  currency  of  the  country  was  upon 
a  gold  basis.  Its  passage  was  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  majority  of  the  Silver  Commission  created  under  a  resolution 
of  the  houses  of  Congress,  August  15,  1876.  I  may  be  allowed 
the  additional  personality  of  saying  that  I  did  not  concur  in  that 
report.  On  the  contrary,  speaking  for  myself  only,  I  then  said 
that  the  introduction  of  silver  as  a  currency  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  an  effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  countries 
should  be  faithfully  made,  and  that  the  remonetization  of  silver  by 
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the  United  States  would  be  "  followed  by  such  a  depreciation  in 
its  value  as  to  furnish  a  reason  against  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
by  the  rest  of  the  world."  These  views  were  in  harmony  with 
the  policy  that  I  had  advocated  in  my  report  of  1872.  In  that 
year,  and  thenceforward  until  1876,  the  country  was  upon  a  gold 
basis,  and  I  thought  it  wise  to  rest  upon  that  basis  in  the  hope 
that  England  would  soon  realize  that  the  output  of  gold  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commercial  world. 

By  the  act  of  1878  the  remonetization  of  silver  was  authorized, 
and  a  conference  of  the  nations  was  invited.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  England  and  Germany,  under  the  influence  of 
a  well-founded  opinion  that  in  time  they  would  be  able  to  mo- 
nopolize the  free  gold  of  the  world,  avoided  any  conclusion  favor- 
able to  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
governments  of  England  and  Germany  are  engaged  in  a  straggle, 
not  free  from  serious  difficulties,  to  place  and  to  keep  the  business 
of  those  countries  upon  a  gold  basis,  while  our  government  is 
engaged  in  a  futile  attempt  to  maintain  its  silver  coins  and  its  gold 
coins  at  an  equality  of  commercial  value.  While  I  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that  we  committed  an  error,  which  may  result  in  serious 
and  far-reaching  evils,  in  not  inviting  and  securing  a  conference 
in  advance,  when  our  position  as  a  gold-using  and  a  gold-produc- 
ing  country  was  a  menace  to  England  and  Germany,  I  cannot  but 
admit  that  the  use  of  silver  has  been  an  efficient  agent  in  secur- 
ing the  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  country  has  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years.  The  use  of  silver  has  rendered  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  volume  of  national-bank  notes  a  comparatively 
harmless  proceeding;  but  had  the  country  been  upon  a  gold  basis 
exclusively,  the  stringency  would  have  been  such  as  to  force  an 
additional  issue  of  United  States  notes. 

At  this  point  I  venture  the  statement  that  the  annual  output 
of  gold — in  excess  of  the  demand  in  the  arts,  which  must  be  first 
met  either  by  the  use  of  bullion  or  by  the  use  of  coin — ^would  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  if  the  use  of  silver  should  be  limited  to 
subsidiary  coins ;  and  that  this  is  so  even  if  we  take  no  notice  of 
the  requirements  of  other  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  On  this 
view  of  affairs  rest  the  alternative  statements  that  either  all  com- 
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mercial  nations  must  use  both  gold  and  silver  upon  an  agreed 
ratio  of  relative  value,  or  some  nations  may  use  gold  exclusively, 
while  other  nations  must  accept  silver  altogether  or  as  the  chief 
part  of  their  currency.  Voluntarily,  and  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  the  latter  class,  and  for  the  time 
being  there  are  no  visible  and  feasible  means  of  changing  our  con- 
dition.  The  coinage  of  silver,  under  the  statute  of  1878  and  its 
amendments,  amounted,  on  January  1,  1891,  to  $376,000,000,  and 
the  thought  of  demonetizing  silver  and  withdrawing  this  vast  sum 
of  coin  from  use  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained  by  any  one. 

The  remaining  question  is  this:  In  what  manner  can  the  use 
of  silver  be  continued  with  the  fewest  and  least  serious  evils  to 
the  country  ?  Incident  to  this  inquiry  are  two  alternative  prop- 
ositions: Shall  the  use  of  silver,  either  in  coin  or  in  bullion, 
as  the  basis  of  silver  certificates,  be  limited  to  the  production  of 
the  United  States,  or  shall  we  tender  our  market  for  the  product 
of  the  entire  world  ?  The  latter  course  might,  and  probably 
would,  stimulate  the  production  of  silver  in  countries  where  the 
mines  are  richer  than  those  of  the  United  States,  where  labor  is 
less  expensive,  and  where,  without  much  delay,  the  most  effective 
processes  and  the  most  advanced  inventions  would  be  adopted. 
Can  the  miners  of  the  United  States  be  subjected  safely  to 
this  competition?  The  value  of  this  inquiry  may  be  estimated  by 
the  facts  that  in  1878  the  silver  mines  of  the  United  States  yielded 
47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  product  of  the  world,  while  in  1890  the 
yield  was  a  trifle  less  than  40  per  cent.  From  1887  to  1889  the 
increase  for  the  world  was  $87,000,000,  and  of  this  increase  only 
$11,000,000  came  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  apprehend 
that  the  destruction  of  the  silver-mining  interest  in  the  United 
States  would  follow  if  the  coinage  of  silver  should  be  opened  to 
the  product  of  the  world.  Moreover,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
silver  coin  and  bullion  in  Europe  which  the  holders  would 
gladly  exchange  for  gold,  even  at  some  loss  in  nominal  value. 

With  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  foreign  banks  and  bankers  to  obtain  Ameri- 
can gold  in  large  quantities,  though  there  are  possible  devices 
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by  which  inroads  upon  our  product  might  be  made.  If,  how- 
ever, the  balance  of  trade  should  be  against  us,  the  depletion  of 
our  stock  of  gold  would  go  on  with  great  rapidity.  As  gold  is 
now  a  part  of  our  currency,  and  the  better  part  of  our  currency, 
we  ought  to  retain  as  large  an  amount  as  possible  in  our  hands; 
and  as  silver  is  the  less  valuable  of  the  two  metals,  we  should 
do  whatever  is  in  our  power  to  extend  its  use  in  other  countries. 
As  the  coinage  of  any  considerable  additional  quantity  of  silver 
is  a  useless  expense,  it  seems  wiser  to  continue  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion,  the  product  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  present 
basis  substantially.  The  silver  dollar  of  the  mint  is  a  depre- 
ciated dollar  when  compared  with  the  gold  dollar,  which  is  the 
standard  in  international  transactions;  and  it  seems  unwise  to 
transfer  to  the  general  public  the  power  to  issue  these  dollars 
with  such  limit  only  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  uncertain  product  of 
the  mines.  Possibly  the  country  would  be  subjected  to  troubles 
and  losses  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  in  case  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  should  increase,  and  the  gold  countries  should  be 
able  to  adhere  to  the  single  standard.  In  any  view  of  the  case, 
the  evils  of  a  depreciated  standard  of  values  must  fall  upon  all 
classes,  and  that  fact  may  with  justice  sustain  the  position  that 
the  profits  of  coinage  should  inure  to  the  country  rather  than  to 
a  class. 

The  refusal  of  the  states  of  Europe  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  States  in  the  use  of  both  metals  upon  an  agreed  ratio  of 
value,  may  produce  disasters  in  all  the  countries,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  consequences  will  be  more  serious  in  England 
and  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
the  volume  of  currency  will  be  increasing  constantly,  and  with 
the  additions  to  the  volume  there  will  be  an  enlargement  of  busi- 
ness and  an  increase  of  activity  in  business  pursuits.  This 
condition  of  aflEairs,  so  prosperous  apparently,  will  be  followed 
by  a  panic  due  to  some  untoward  event  in  business,  by  a  general 
loss  of  confidence,  by  a  hoarding  of  means  by  the  creditor  class, 
and  by  distress  and  bankruptcy  in  the  debtor  class. 

Neither  the  statistics  of  a  single  coimtry,  nor  a  comparison  of 
the  statistics  of  many  countries,  furnishes  a  guide  to  a  safe  opin- 
ion as  to  the  volume  of  currency  which  a  given  number  of  peo- 
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pie  can  wisely  and  profitably  use  at  any  given  period  of  time. 
Omitting  all  reference  to  possible  ultimate  consequences,  it  may 
be  assumed  of  a  nation  in  which  the  voliime  of  currency  is  in- 
creasing that  there  will  be  activity  in  business  and  an  aspect  of 
general  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  depression, 
discontent,  and  finally  bankruptcy,  more  or  less  universal,  in  a 
country  in  which,  through  a  continuing  series  of  years,  the 
volume  of  currency  decreases  in  proportion  to  population  and  to 
the  demands  of  business. 

The  present  yield  of  gold,  after  deducting  the  bullion  required 
in  the  arts,  cannot  furnish  more  than  $80,000,000  a  year  to  the 
gold  coinage  of  the  world,  and  of  this  amount  not  more  than 
$40,000,000  can  be  appropriated  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
This  slight  addition  may  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
business  and  of  an  increasing  population,  and  thus  those  countries 
may  be  subjected  to  a  constant  financial  pressure  which  will 
compel  them  to  accept  tlie  bimetallic  system  and  thereby  bring 
to  a  close  a  controversy  and  a  rivalry  which  are  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  industries  and  business  of  both  continents. 

George  S.  Boutwell. 
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Let  us  thank  God  that  the  art  of  war  is  tending  to  suicide. 
Its  cost  has  become  a  sting  in  the  tail,  which  menaces  head  and 
front.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  war  could  be  carried  on 
for  years  at  the  expense  of  less  life  and  treasure  than  must  now  be 
wasted  in  a  single  campaign,  Edmimd  Burke  impeached  what  he 
called  "  wars  of  calculation,"  as  worse  than  absurdities,  even  apart 
from  moral  considerations.  "  On  balancing  the  account  of  such 
wars,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  are  purchased  at  ten 
thousand  times  their  price."  This  is  just  as  true  of  fish  quintals 
and  seal  skins.     He  continues : 

"Speculative  plunder,  contingent  spoil — these  will  never  support  a 
mercenary  war.  The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem 
the  blood  of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our 
God,  for  our  country,  for  our  kind.    The  rest  is  vanity,  the  rest  is  crime." 

Compare  these  noble  utterances  with  the  flippancy  of  our  journal- 
ism, and  with  our  political  bravado  about  Alaska  and  Newfound- 
land. Have  we  learned  nothing  from  the  terrible  destructiveness 
of  our  civil  war,  its  awful  bloodshed,  its  intolerable  bounties 
and  taxation,  entailing  upon  another  generation  the  enormity 
of  the  pension  bill  ?  Other  great  powers,  and  those  the  most 
warlike,  are  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  in  part,  that  "  nations  shall 
learn  war  no  more."  Doubtless  the  partition  of  Africa  has  been 
undertaken  in  a  mercenary  spirit,  and  makes  possible  future 
"  wars  of  calculation"  ;  but,  for  the  moment,  the  high  compet- 
ing parties  have  paused  at  the  threshold  of  such  a  future,  and, 
deliberately  counting  the  cost,  have  given  a  lesson  to  the  world. 
Of  this  gigantic  scramble  for  a  continent  and  its  pacific  adjust- 
ment, M.  de  Laveleye  says  * : 

•*  The  way  in  which  the  European  states  have  divided  Africa  between 
them  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the  facts  we  have  already 
noticed.  .  .  .  Diplomatists  have  taken  the  place  of  generals  and  admirals, 
and  the  pen  has  been  substituted  for  the  sword." 

♦  The  FOBUM,  January,  1891,  p.  489. 
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One  breathes  more  freely  as  he  reads  this.  But  is  Othello's  occu- 
pation gone  ?  Is  diplomacy  equal  to  other  crises  of  the  times  ? 
Is  there  sanity  enough  in  cabinets  and  congresses  to  repress  the 
madness  of  politicians;  to  confront  the  strain  and  the  commercial 
rivalries  of  the  epoch,  of  this  xmiversal  greed  for  booty  and 
clutch  for  territory  ?  Can  the  pen,  with  nothing  but  law  and 
conmion  sense  flowing  from  its  point,  prevent  the  profligate  waste 
of  human  life  and  blood,  and  reduce  armies  and  navies  to  the  in- 
significant  scale  of  a  police,  armed  only  against  piracy  on  the 
seas  and  anarchy  on  shore  ? 

For  four  himdred  years  diplomacy  has  preferred  to  fan  the 
sparks  of  war  into  conflagration,  rather  than  to  extinguish  them. 
Prom  the  times  of  Machiavelli  to  those  of  Talleyrand,  diploma- 
tists have  been  excused  from  keeping  a  conscience,  under  the 
maxims  of  the  great  Florentine,  which  have  been  accepted  in 
civil  matters  as  well  as  in  war  aflfairs.  But  what  was  philosophy 
in  him  has  come  down  to  the  grosser  instincts  of  the  masses  in 
our  day,  in  their  practical  proverb,  "  All  is  fair  in  politics."  In 
our  own  Republic  the  piirification  of  politics  has  been  derided 
as  an  "  iridescent  dream,"  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  pronounce 
the  putrefaction  of  public  morals  an  immedicable  ulcer.  Nor 
can  England  afford  to  cry  shame  on  us.  In  her  Parliament, 
side  by  side  with  those  who  still  uphold  its  ennobling  traditions, 
sits  a  class  of  men  not  a  whit  superior  to  those  who  have 
brutalized  and  subjugated  the  municipality  of  New  York.  I 
have  seen  lawgivers  who  write  "  M.P,"  after  their  names  scuf- 
fling with  the  police  and  howling  with  the  rabble  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  While  we  must  take  account  of  such  elements  as  these 
in  forming  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  England  and  America,  we 
may  yet  indulge  the  trust,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  what  has 
prevailed  with  the  governments  of  Europe  so  practically  for 
the  peaceful  solution  of  African  problems,  may  prove  not  less 
practical  with  us.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  future,  that 
just  now  a  veil  is  lifted  from  the  secret  history  of  the  past  by 
the  appearance  of  the  private  memoirs  of  M.  Talleyrand — that 
Proteus  of  diplomacy,  that  enigma  of  his  own  day,  and  that 
lesson  of  warning  to  our  own.  Perhaps  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  civilian,  we  owe  the  outcome  of  an  epoch  that  ex- 
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tmguislied  the  Bourbons  and  brought  down  to  the  dust  the 
anomalous  fabric  that  had  stood  for  a  thousand  years  under  the 
fictitious  label  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire."  So  perish  other 
fictions  that  invite  alike  the  anathema  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  and 
the  scorn  of  the  cynical  Byron : 

"  Those  pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 
With  froDts  of  brass  and  feet  of  clay." 

The  confessions  of  Talleyrand  may  teach  the  publicists  of  our 
day  to  discard  forever  the  Machiavellianism  of  which  his 
melancholy  career  is  an  unparalleled  example.  Then,  indeed, 
the  pen  of  a  great  secretary  may  spike  a  Kaiser's  cannon,  and 
outweigh  the  sword  of  Brennus.  But  this  cannot  be  until  quib- 
bling and  chicanery  shall  be  held  as  contemptible  in  the  protocols 
of  cabinet  ministers  as  in  the  pleadings  of  "  Quirk,  Gammon, 
and  Snap,"  and  other  pettifoggers  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

Why  should  all  that  discredits  a  dealer  in  the  traffic  of  the 
market  be  considered  creditable  in  the  sharp  practice  of  a 
diplomatist  ?  It  is  refreshing  to  be  told,  in  response  to  such 
inquiries,  that  diplomacy  is  purifying  itself,  as  it  were.  In  the 
recent  division  of  spoils  between  those  great  powers  which  have 
partitioned  Africa  from  the  Cameroons  to  Zanzibar,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  proverb  that  honor  exists  among  thieves.  Says 
M.  de  Laveleye : 

"  Germany  was  .  .  ,  clearly  encroaching  in  a  very  decided  manner  on 
territory  apparently  reserved  to  England.  But  the  question  arose  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  quarrel  over  a  few  strips  of  land  in  the  dark  continent, 
and  whether  the  friendship  of  the  great  military  power  was  not  well  worth 
some  small  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  English  government.  After  pro- 
longed discussion  an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  which  took  the  form  of 
a  mere  exchange  of  letters,  not  of  a  treaty." 

Note  this  memorable  information — that  even  treaties  are  as 
needless  as  red  tape,  if  only  diplomatic  correspondence  may  be 
reduced  to  the  fair  dealing  which  binds  honorable  men  in  what 
they  write  and  sign  with  their  hands.  "This  is  now  the 
formula,"  continues  M.  de  Laveleye,  "employed  for  arrange- 
ments of  this  description  " ;  and  most  important  is  his  intimation, 
that  thus  "new  principles  of  international  law"  have  been 
introduced  into  the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  "  Ilail,  holy  light!  " 
What  followed  ?     England  hauled  down  the  meteor  flag, 
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which  for  nearly  a  century  has  been  her  counterpart  of  Gibraltar 
in  the  German  Ocean ;  her  proud  reminder  to  the  Baltic  ports 
of  "Nelson  and  the  North,  and  that  glorious  day's  renown." 
Thus  even  haughty  England  could  purchase  peace,  without  loss 
of  honor,  by  acting  on  the  maxims  of  her  own  Burke,  against 
every  dictate  of  pride  and  passion.  Talleyrand  never  imagined 
such  a  moral  advance  in  the  art  of  pacification.  But  why  should 
not  we  be  as  ready  to  count  the  cost  of  a  mercenary  war  about 
codfish  and  seals — the  cost  in  floods  of  human  blood,  and  in  per- 
petuated fends  between  kindred  peoples?  With  the  new  prin- 
ciples introduced  into  diplomacy  by  such  examples,  is  it  possible 
that  ignoble  counsels  should  prevail  with  the  English  or  with 
us,  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  relations  which  every  consideration 
of  interest,  and  of  future  alliances  the  most  desirable  for  both 
powers,  call  upon  both  powers  to  cultivate  now  and  to  make 
cordial  forever?  Statesmanship  is  bankrupt  indeed,  if  it  does 
not  acknowledge,  as  a  recognized  law  of  diplomacy  for  these  two 
nations,  that  they  possess  motives  for  such  alliances  preponder- 
ating  over  any  irritating  difficulties  of  the  moment  that  may 
arise — motives  such  as  were  never  before  enjoyed  by  two  great 
contemporary  powers ;  such  as  are  envied  by  all  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  civilized  world ;  such  as  they  would  gladly  see 
us  throw  to  the  winds.  K  we  should  forfeit  the  advantages  that 
they  offer,  we  should  be  a  laughing  stock  in  all  the  cabinets  that 
now  influence  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

Compare  with  such  considerations  of  far-reaching  forethought, 
with  such  common-sense  ideas  of  timely  concession  and  honor- 
able compromise,  the  flippancy  of  the  suggestion,  worthy  only  of 
schoolboys,  that  we  must  first  draw  blood,  and  have  a  wrest- 
ling match  on  field  and  wave.  To  compromise  and  concession 
we  must  come  at  last.  When  thousands  of  brave  men  fester 
under  the  soil,  or  lie  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  sea,  lo ! 
then  we  must  come  down  to  humiliating  terms  of  peace,  perhaps 
equally  discreditable  to  both  powers,  as  the  price  of  a  puerile 
curiosity  to  see  which  is  the  best  boxer  without  gloves.  We 
need  not  sigh  because  "  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  " ;  for  with  it 
have  passed  away  innumerable  follies,  and  after  them  should 
vanish  this  puppy  passion  for  jousts  and  passages  at  arms. 
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Honor  still  survives ;  and  by  honor  must  not  be  understood  a 
thing  of  naught  to  which  duelists  appeal,  but  rather  the  high 
spirit  that  embodies  all  that  was  best  in  chivalry.  It  includes 
the  deference  paid  by  chivalry  to  the  weaker  sex,  and  also  a  re- 
finement of  feeling,  allied  to  reverence  for  woman — the  generous 
instinct  that  abhors  a  bully.  On  this  genuine  spirit  we  may  still 
rely,  for  it  is  what  Burke  meant  when  he  eulogized,  as  "  the 
cheap  defense  of  nations,"  this  "unbought  grace  of  life,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom."  That  such  a  spirit  is  extinct  in  either  of  the 
great  families  of  the  marvelous  race  called  "Anglo-Saxon,"  I 
cannot  by  any  means  admit. 

My  primary  duty  is  to  my  own  nationality,  and  in  nothing 
that  I  have  said  do  I  mean  to  assume  that  we  are  in  the  wrong 
in  questions  that  now  agitate  Downing  Street  not  less  than  the 
White  House.  But  if  there  is  bad  blood  in  their  mutual  assur- 
ances  of  "high  consideration,"  I  must  confess  the  impleasant 
fact  that,  while  it  is  engendered  by  nothing  that  is  American, 
it  comes  of  the  common  degeneracy,  in  both  countries,  of  those 
who  now  shape  legislation.  We  sufifer  alike  from  an  apple 
of  discord  tossed  into  our  social  elements  by  the  rivalry  of 
politicians ;  nothing  less  than  this  inveterate  Hibernian  scandal, 
with  which,  in  itself  considered,  we  Americans  have  no  concern. 
English  publicists  have  too  readily  permitted  themselves  to 
imagine  that  "  Americans  hate  England."  Superficially,  and  as 
r^ards  such  quarrels  as  brothers  often  keep  up,  so  long  as  no 
supreme  interest  of  the  family  brings  out  the  deeper  and  more 
real  insthict  of  imity,  this  may  be  true.  As  the  older  and  less 
sensitive  nation,  England  ought  not  to  allow  such  an  idea  to 
become  practical.  The  great  perQ  of  popular  government, 
which  often  elevates  the  passions  of  the  moment  into  the  policy 
of  a  state,  is  far  more  constitutional  with  us  than  with  a  govern- 
ment still  balanced  and  checked  by  established  traditions  and  by 
the  predominant  authority  of  usage  and  precedent.  Why  should 
the  older  and  better-disciplined  government  permit  such  an  idea 
to  crop  out  in  irritating  reproaches,  begetting  reciprocal  hate  ? 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  our  civil  war,  I  was  the  guest  of 
an  eminent  Englishman,  in  an  old  baronial  hall  which  had  been 
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the  scene  of  great  historic  events.  He  invited  me,  one  evening, 
to  turn  aside  from  the  company  for  a  little  talk  about  that  war, 
to  gratify  his  curiosity  as  to  my  own  views  of  it  and  of  the  share 
of  England  in  its  complications.  I  answered  his  inquiries  not 
as  a  northerner,  but  as  an  American,  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
South,  while  maintaining  my  own  convictions  that  the  Confed- 
eracy was  wrong  and  that  England's  sympathy  and  succor  were 
not  right  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  England  was  a  blunder,  worse 
than  a  fault;  because  it  sacrificed  a  golden  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing us  the  truth  for  which  I  am  contending,  that  neither  in  our 
internal  discords  nor  in  possible  wars  with  other  nations  can  it 
ever  be  justifiable,  on  either  side,  to  destroy  the  bonds  of  per- 
petual peace  between  the  kindred  peoples.  "  But,  ah ! "  said 
my  friend,  "  you  have  yourselves  to  blame  for  that  blunder,  or — 
if  you  will — that  crime;  at  least  you  must  blame  Mr.  Seward. 
He  told  the  world,  from  his  cabinet  place,  that  the  quarrel  was 
an  affair  of  forty  days,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  slavery.  This 
was  the  inspiration  of  all  we  did  to  exasperate  the  North,  in 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  weaker  party."  How  I  tried  to  an- 
swer this  is  of  no  importance.  With  great  generosity  my  noble 
opponent  ended  the  conference  with  a  confession  that  his  views 
were  greatly  modified;  and,  "I  thank  God,"  he  said,  with  fer- 
vor, "  that  all  was  ended  as  we  now  see  to  be  for  the  best." 

I  introduce  this  digression  only  to  make  a  rejoinder,  in  a 
like  spirit,  for  our  impolitic,  and,  as  I  suppose,  unjustifiable 
conduct,  in  sending  sympathy  and  a  money  tribute  to  the  Pamell 
faction.  I  must  adopt  his  formula  and  return  it  thus :  If  our 
conduct  has  been  criminal  and  a  blimder  as  well,  which  I  do  not 
care  to  affirm  or  deny,  you  must  thank  yourselves  for  it;  or  at 
least  you  must  thank  Mr.  Gladstone.  Did  not  "  the  grand  old 
man  "  induce  us  to  credit  a  thousand  fables  about  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  ?  Is  he  not  responsible  for  all  the  delusive  eloquence 
which  our  partisan  politicians  retail  at  second  hand  ?  Do  not 
thousands  of  Englishmen  of  the  educated  classes  follow  his  lead, 
pulling  the  houses  over  their  own  heads  to  establish  "  home  rule  " 
in  Kilkenny  ?  Is  it  not  true  that,  only  a  few  months  ago,  had 
events  hurried  up  a  general  election.  Englishmen  would  have 
returned  an  overwhelming  majority  to  ministerial  benches,  under 
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Mr.  Gladstone  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury?  Do  all  these  Eng- 
lishmen "  hate  England  "  ?  Mr.  Lecky  has  recently  turned  light 
upon  some  of  these  matters,  which  may  lead  sober  Americans 
to  answer  that,  practically,  such  Englishmen  do  hate  England ;  for 
they  have  deserted  the  flag  of  the  empire  and  hoisted  the  green 
above  the  red,  as  the  banner  of  party.  But,  if  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  so  prevailed  over  the  sober  sense  of  a  majority  of 
Englishmen,  are  not  Americans  far  more  excusable  for  their  de- 
lusive sentimentality  in  behalf  of  the  weaker  party  ?  I  think 
they  are ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  American  in  the 
phenomenon.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  heard  Americans,  of 
both  political  parties,  declaiming,  in  their  table  talk,  over  the 
astonishing  d^eneracy  of  English  politics,  and  lamenting  the 
inexplicable  inconsistencies  of  "  the  grand  old  man."  In  fact, 
our  political  condition  here  reflects  the  conditions  there.  "  The 
Irish  question  "  is  the  war  cry  of  conflict  between  parties  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  England  itself  one 
party  stakes  everything  upon  its  professed  championship  of 
Ireland;  the  other  tosses  even  its  children  to  the  wolves,  in 
eilorts  to  escape  from  a  dilemma,  and  to  make  headway,  with 
like  expedients  for  retaining  power.  It  is  just  so  with  us.  Th,e 
Irish,  indeed,  do  not  disguise  their  "  immortal  hate  and  study  of 
revenge."  In  this  they  have  no  American  sympathizers  worthy 
of  mention;  but  politicians  will  make  the  reverse  appear  to  be 
true  so  long  as  a  few  thousands  of  Irish  votes  may  turn  any 
election  this  way  or  that.  Few  observe  that  if  this  be  more  than 
temporarily  so,  our  system  of  popular  government  exists  no 
longer.  Both  parties  are  equally  at  the  mercy  of  aliens.  It  is 
no  more  government  "  by  the  people  and  for  the  people."  The 
people  are  robbed  of  their  birthright  by  the  baseness  of  political 
leaders  who  buy  this  mercenary  vote  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  dearest  to  Americans,  making  "  Irish  politics,"  instead  of  our 
own  aflEairs,  the  predominant  and  ruling  interest  of  the  hour. 

I  do  not -see,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  politics  in  England  are 
more  healthy  or  cleaner  than  our  own.  What  I  do  see  that  is 
very  hopeful  among  us,  is,  1,  that  the  Irish  vote  is  losing  its 
importance  in  the  political  market,  as  other  foreigners  b^in  to 
outweigh  it  by  a  more  prompt  adoption  of  American  ideas;  2, 
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that  the  Irish  of  the  third  generation  are  not  so  easily  cudgeled 
by  hedge  priests  out  of  their  political  rights,  especially  if  they 
have  gained  a  little  information  in  the  common  schools ;  and,  3, 
better  yet,  that  the  ultramontane  hierarchy,  in  their  wars  upon 
American  institutions,  in  their  impudent  assertion  of  the  papal 
supremacy  over  civil  as  well  as  temporal  matters,  and  in  their 
offensive  pose  as  "  sovereign  princes  "  (words  used  by  the  envoy 
Satolli,  to  describe  the  position  of  papal  bishops  in  America),  are 
creating  a  breach  with  their  more  intelligent  laity,  which  these 
are  growing  bold  enough  to  avow.  In  another  decade  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  old  national  spirit  revived  and  predominant. 
Woe  to  the  caitiffs  who  now  block  the  way  to  such  a  revival, 
for  no  American  can  long  endure  the  subjugated  condition  and 
degradation  of  the  great  municipality  of  New  York.  The  finan- 
cial center  of  the  Republic  cannot  long  be  insensible  to  its 
threatened  loss  of  credit  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  for  it  is 
becoming  known  that  ruffians  may  be  found  in  its  magistracy, 
that  ignorant  tapsters  may  be  judges  in  its  courts,  and  that 
packed  juries  of  aliens  may  render  verdicts  there  that  shake 
the  affairs  of  moneyed  corporations. 

I  write,  indeed,  as  an  American  of  the  old  colonial  stock — 
that  vanguard  of  civilization  in  the  new  world.  As  such,  I  was 
reared  under  influences  which  assured  me  that  love  of  my  own 
country  was  not  likely  to  be  made  less  sincere  by  the  study  of 
its  history,  and  by  comparing  what  we  are  with  what  would  have 
been  had  the  French  who  settled  Canada,  or  others  of  the  Latin 
race  who  established  themselves  in  Mexico  and  South  America, 
been  permitted  to  forestall,  or  to  supplant,  the  enterprise  of  our 
forefathers.  So  grew  up  my  love  and  gratitude  for  the  mighty 
race  of  which  Alfred  was  in  some  sense  the  founder,  and  which 
produced  in  our  Washington  a  scion  from  the  same  root,  enriched 
with  the  accumulations  of  well-nigh  a  thousand  years.  Every 
day  I  see  proofs,  in  the  growth  of  our  literature,  of  a  reverent 
turning  to  the  sources  of  all  that  enables  us  to  become  in  time 
a  people  soberly  great,  and  mighty  to  assimilate  and  to  subordi- 
nate  all  that  now  seems  an  adverse  element.  One  does  not  love 
his  parents  less  for  remembering  that  they  also  had  a  parentage, 
and  that  it  was  such  as  no  man  should  disclaim. 
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How  forcibly  this  was  brought  to  my  mind,  not  long  ago,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where,  amid  its  thronging  aisles,  a  proces- 
sion of  church  fathers  moved  slowly  up  its  nave,  as  great  in 
number  as  some  of  the  ancient  councils  of  undivided  Christen- 
dom, but  gathered  from  a  geographical  universe  of  which  it 
never   dreamed.     From   our    own  United  States   and  British 
America,  from  both  the  Indies,  from  islands  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  from  China  and  Japan — men  from  the  whole  round  world 
were  there,  powerfully  impressing  the  reflecting  mind  with  a 
sense  of  what  is  meant  by  the  world-wide  propagation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  families  and  by  the  universality  of  the  English  language. 
Do  Americans  remember  that  this  same  Abbey,  which  is  the 
sepulcher  of  ancient  England  and  of  so  many  of  the  most  worthy 
of  its  more  recent  progeny,  was,  in  some  sense,  the  cradle  of 
American  colonization  ?    In  those  prebendal  stalls,  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Bess,  sat  Eichard  Hakluyt,  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
prayers  presaging  all  that  it  was  given  me  to  see  with  mine  eyes 
and  to  hear  with  mine  ears  as  there  fulfilled.     "  I  do  remember," 
says  he,  "  that,  being  a  youth  and  one  of  her  Majesty*s  scholars 
of  that  fruitful  nursery  [Westminster  School],  it  was  my  hap  to 
visit  my  cousin,  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  at  a  time 
when  I  found,  lying  upon  his  board,  certain  books  of  cosmo- 
graphy and  an  universal  map."     Thus  writes  the  holy  Hakluyt, 
and  in  an  eloquent  passage  he  describes  his  boyish  wonder  at  the 
new-discovered  lands  beyond  sea,  to  which  his  kindly  kinsman 
directed  his  attention,  predicting  that  all  these  lands  must  one 
day  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.     "  Which  things 
of  high  and  rare  delight  to  my  young  nature  took  in  me  so  deep 
an  impression,"  he  adds,  "that  I  constantly  resolved,  by  God*s 
assistance,  to  prosecute  that  knowledge  and  kind  of  literature 
the  doors  whereof  were  so  happily  opened  before  me."     So 
indeed  he  did,  never  ceasing  to  stimulate  Raleigh  and  others  to 
the  enterprise  which  established  religion  and  learning  at  James- 
town, and  which,  yet  earlier,  enabled  Spenser  to  salute  Elizabeth 
as  "  Empresse  of  Virginia." 

What  impressed  me  most  in  that  array,  however,  was  the 
sight  of  representatives  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia;  the 
giant  progeny  of  England,  so  near  the  Antarctic  pole ;   nations 
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bom  in  a  day  and  enthroned  at  the  confluence  of  oceans;  havens 
for  ships  that  will  transfer  to  them  the  future  mastery  of  the 
seas,  and  therewith  insure  the  supremacy,  in  the  world  at  large, 
of  the  tongue  of  England,  its  literature,  its  religion,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible wealth  of  its  laws,  constitutions,  and  law-abiding 
liberties.  Let  us  reflect  npon  the  worth  to  us  of  an  alliance  with 
such  a  universal  empire.  Is  statesmanship  so  barren  that  none 
of  our  public  men  can  point  out  to  our  countrymen  and  make 
them  feel  the  moral  of  all  this  ?  Do  they  not  see  the  madness  of 
forfeiting  our  share  in  this  incomparable  inheritance,  by  making 
ourselves  aliens  in  Anglo-Saxondom,  as  if  we  were  "  bastards 
and  not  sons"?  For  one,  let  me  at  least  speak  out  for  my 
country  and  for  her  share  in  the  work  of  christianizing  and  en- 
lightening the  human  race.  Nothing  less  is  dependent  on  her 
fidelity  to  her  origin,  and  to  her  grandeur  among  the  nations — 
as  already  the  "Greater  Britain,"  if  you  will — than  that  she 
should  thus  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Berkeley:  "Timers  noblest 
oflEspring  is  her  last." 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe 
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I  MET,  the  other  day,  a  young  gentleman  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  distinguished,  I  was  told,  as  an  orator  at  the  Union 
there,  who,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  was  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  that  he  believed  in  "  the  people's  gospel — every  man 
to  count  for  one;  no  man  for  more  than  one."  Whereupon,  in 
my  haste,  perhaps,  I  privately  wrote  him  down  an  ass,  while 
professing  the  interest  which  politeness  demanded  in  the  state- 
ment with  which  he  had  favored  me.  Probably  it  would  have 
been  kinder  if  I  had  so  far  presumed  upon  the  privilege  of  ad- 
ditional years  as  to  recommend  to  him  Dr.  Johnson's  precept, 
"Clear  your  mind  of  cant."  At  all  events,  let  my  readers  bear 
with  me  if  I  beg  of  them  to  do  this ;  so  that  we  may,  if  possible, 
arrive  at  some  clear  and  rational  conception  regarding  that  very 
common  shibboleth,  "  The  people." 

I  remember  that  the  late  M.  Scherer  once  called  this  phrase 
"the  great  enigma  of  history."  But  among  the  many  meanings 
assigned  to  it,  two  only,  perhaps,  need  be  mentioned  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  It  may  mean  a  nation,  as  it  does  when  we  speak 
of  the  English,  the  French,  or  the  American  people.  It  may 
mean  a  particular  section  of  a  nation,  the  most  numerous,  the 
least  wealthy,  and  the  least  cultivated.  When  used  in  this  latter 
sense  it  very  commonly  becomes  a  shibboleth,  and  an  extremely 
effective  one  too.  Thus  was  it  applied  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
delivering  himself  of  his  celebrated  rodomontade  about  "the 
classes  and  the  masses,"  was  enthusiastically  saluted  as  "The 
people's  William."  Thus,  too,  was  it  used  when  one  of  his 
humbler  adherents,  distinguished,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
as  an  apologist  for  mob  violence,  was  dubbed,  by  a  pleasing 
alliteration,  "The  people's  Pickersgill."  In  the  same  spirit,  an 
old  woman,  on  seeing  Kobespierre  led  to  execution,  exclaimed : 
^^11  aimaii  Hen  U  peuplcy  celui-lcLy  A  hundred  years  ago,  Grat- 
tan  insisted  that  "the  populace  differs  much,  and  should  be 
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cleaily  distinguished,  from  the  people."  The  tendency  of  politi- 
cal progress,  from  his  time  to  ours,  has  been  to  ignore  the  differ- 
ence and  to  rub  out  the  distinction.  Throughout  the  civilized 
world  the  populace  is  now,  to  a  very  great  extent,  identified 
with  the  people.  And  no  wonder,  for  political  power  has  every- 
where gravitated  to  the  populace.  The  Ahh6  Sidyfes,  in  that 
famous  pamphlet  of  his  which  so  largely  influenced  the  course 
of  the  French  revolution,  wrote:  "What  has  the  third  estate 
been,  till  now,  in  the  political  order?  Nothing.  What  does  it 
want  to  be?  Something.  What  is  it  really?  Everything." 
Oracular  words,  indeed,  and  truly  presageful  of  the  course  of 
events.  What  is  called  democracy,  or  government  by  numbers, 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  universal  suffrage  is  its  accepted 
form.  The  doctrine  which  my  enthusiastic  young  friend  called 
"  the  people's  gospel"  is,  not  that  this  is  a  kind  of  polity  spe- 
cially suitable  for  the  age,  but  that  it  is  the  sole  legitimate  kind 
of  polity,  the  essential  and  only  right  constitution  of  society, 
the  unique  and  infallible  specific  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  people's  gospel  must  on  all  hands  be  allowed  to  possess 
one  merit — it  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  labori- 
ously derived  from  experience  and  carefully  verified  by  observar 
tion.  It  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  priori.  It  postulates  that  each 
individual  "  citizen  "  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  national 
sovereignty ;  and  to  the  majority  of  citizens — that  is,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority — it  attributes  supreme  authority,  in 
virtue  of  an  imaginary  contract  whereby  the  native  independence 
of  each  equivalent  unit  is  surrendered  for  the  common  good.  The 
popular  will,  that  is,  the  will  of  the  most  numerous  portion  of 
the  adult  males — I  put  aside,  for  the  present,  the  question  of 
women's  rights — is,  in  this  new  evangel,  the  source  and  fount  of 
all  power.  And  political  science  is  held  to  consist  in  securing 
for  it  free  expression  and  unimpeded  effect. 

Such  are  the  essential  tenets  of  the  people's  gospel.  No 
doubt  they  are  mainly  derived  from  the  teachings  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau — though  modified,  of  course,  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time — however  little  many  of  their  most  fervent 
preachers  may  be  aware  of  their  origin.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Eousseau's  political  philosophy — reprobated  by  the  great 
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Liberal  Party  in  England,  when  it  was  first  promulgated,  as  sub- 
versive of  true  freedom — inspires  the  most  influential  section  of 
that  party  at  the  present  time.  The  radicalism  of  which  Mr. 
John  Morley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  are  the  chief 
prophets  and  apostles,  is  essentially  of  the  Eousseauan  type,  and 
is  substantially  identical  with  the  movement  known  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  as  "  the  revolution."  And  now  let  us  consider 
the  people's  gospel  a  little  in  its  theoretical  positions  and  in  its 
practical  working. 

It  is  disheartening,  in  an  age  which  boasts  of  its  enlighten- 
ment, to  have  to  point  out  the  untenableness  of  Rousseau's 
political  doctrine.  The  fewest  possible  words  must  suffice  to 
exhibit  the  fundamental  errors  which  altogether  vitiate  it.  The 
unit  of  Eousseau's  speculations  is  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  that 
is,  in  an  extra-social  state.  No  such  man  ever  existed,  and,  had 
he  existed,  political  rights  could  not  have  been  predicated  of  him. 
These  rights  presuppose  a  polity.  We  may  by  an  effort  of  the 
mind  abstract  the  individual  from  the  social  organism,  and  as- 
cribe to  him  such  and  such  rights.  Nay,  we  must  do  this,  if  we 
would  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  in  which  rights  stand. 
But  we  must  remember  that  only  in  society  does  the  subject  or 
object  of  rights  exist;  only  in  that  social  fellowship  which  con- 
ciliates might  with  right  and  right  with  might.  Again,  the 
true  type  is  not  the  noble  savage  of  an  imaginary  past,  but  the 
ideal  man  developed  to  the  utmost  by  civilization — the  man  of 
culture,  with  his  affections,  powers,  and  capacities  expanded  and 
disciplined,  and  with  his  "  large  discourse  of  reason  "  carried  on  to 
the  furthest  limits.  Further,  the  social  contract,  which  Rousseau 
made  the  basis  of  the  public  order,  is  not  only  a  mere  fiction,  but 
a  direct  contradiction  of  primary  verities,  historical  and  philo- 
sophical. As  individuals  exist  by  nature  in  and  through  the 
family,  and  as  states  have  arisen  by  tribal  growth,  by  intermar- 
riage, and  in  other  ways  from  the  family,  it  is  evident  that  a 
conscious  agreement  to  found  a  society  never  was  entered  into 
by  individuals  hitherto  belonging  to  no  society.  Man  has 
never  lived  as  a  lawless  savage.  Such  an  animal  would  not  be 
man,  but  something  lower.  The  state  is  not  a  conventional  in- 
stitution.    There  is  historical  solidarity,  there  is  corporate  soli- 
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darity,  between  its  members.  It  is  an  organism  consisting  of 
parts  not  nniform  but  diverse,  representing  various  degrees  of 
individuality,  fulfilling  distinct  functions  graduated  in  import- 
ance; and  all  cooperant  to  the  end  of  the  common  weal. 

But  neither  Eousseau  nor  Locke,  in  whose  mechanical  philos- 
ophy the  political  ideas  of  Eousseau  are  contained  and  justified, 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  organism."  They  conceived 
of  mankind  as  so  many  machines,  all  alike,  and  of  society  as  an 
arbitrary  or  fortuitous  concourse  of  these  machines  boimd  to- 
gether by  a  contractual  tie  of  self-interest.  Moreover,  society  is 
an  ethical  organism.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  most  true  teaching,  is  that  be  is  a  moral  being, 
having  perception  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  justice  and  injustice, 
and  tie  Uke.  And  this  is  as  true  of  the  body  politic  as  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  To  say  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  makes  a  thing  right  or  wrong,  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 
Eight  and  wrong  are  what  they  are  by  their  own  nature.  They 
can  as  little  be  made  by  man  as  can  the  properties  of  the  tri- 
angle. No  man,  no  number  of  men,  can  do  more  than  declare 
them.  The  will  of  the  majority  ought  to  prevail  only  if  it  is  in 
accordance  with  right.  For  the  sole  "ought"  is  an  ethical 
ought.    The  fine  verse  of  Victor  Hugo  is  literally  true : 

"  Un  mondCf  8HI  a  tort,  nep^  pas  un  juste '^ 

All  this  finds  no  recognition  in  the  new  evangel.  As  little, 
in  its  exaltation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  does  it  appre- 
hend the  real  nature  and  limits  of  human  authority.  "  There  is 
no  power  but  of  God,"  St.  Paul  taught.  "There  is  no  power 
but  of  the  people,"  we  are  now  assured.  In  the  older  doctrine, 
authority  in  a  human  aggregation  was  necessarily  limited,  first, 
by  the  idea  of  inviolate  personality,  no  man  possessing  the  same 
authority  over  another  as  that  which  man  exercises  over  the 
brutes;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  derivate  and  fidu- 
ciary, the  civil  ruler  being  accounted  the  vicegerent  of  the  Most 
High.  For  this  august  conception,  the  people's  gospel  substi- 
tutes the  material  force  of  numbers.  But  mere  brute  force  has 
no  power  over  my  will.  I  am  not  bound  to  respect  it,  even  if 
I  cannot  help  submitting  to  it. 
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So  mucli  for  the  theoretical  positions  on  which  the  people's 
gospel  hangs.  How  does  it  actually  work?  As  Mr.  Mill  has 
pointed  out,  "  The  will  of  the  people  means,  practically,  the  will 
of  the  most  numerous  or  most  active  part  of  the  people  .  .  . 
the  majority,  or  those  who  succeed  in  making  themselves  ac- 
cepted as  the  majority."  Who  are  they  who  succeed  in  making 
themselves  accepted  as  the  majority,  that  is,  as  the  representa- 
tives or  spokesmen  of  the  majority?  Let  us  consider  a  little. 
Two  things  are  required  to  enable  a  man  to  exercise  rightly  the 
political  power  represented  by  a  vote.  In  the  first  place,  his  will 
should  be  determined  by  the  public  good  rather  than  by  his 
private  ends;  and,  secondly,  he  should  possess  a  knowledge  of 
that  wherein  the  public  good  consists.  Is  it  possible  to  predi- 
cate such  a  will,  or  such  knowledge,  of  the  average  voter?  Can 
any  candid  person  aver  that  Mr.  Mill  is  wrong  when,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," he  dwells  upon  "the  extreme  unfitness  at  present  .  .  . 
of  mankind  in  general  and  of  the  laboring  classes  in  particular 
...  for  any  order  of  things  which  would  make  any  considera- 
ble demand  upon  either  their  intellect  or  their  virtue  "?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  considerations  which  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  average  voter  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  intellect  or 
with  virtue.  The  masses  are  led,  not  by  principles,  but  by  pas- 
sions ;  not  by  reason,  but  by  rhetoric.  They  are  the  natural  prey 
of  demagogues  who  know  best  how  to  appeal  to  passions ;  who, 
"  uttering  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  while  they  promise  them 
liberty,  are  themselves  the  subjects  of  corruption."  The  idols  of 
the  multitude  have  ever  been  those  who  have  known  best  how 
to  play  upon  it  by  arts  to  which  magnanimous  or  high-souled 
men  will  not  stoop.  Universal  and  ungraduated  suffrage  issues, 
at  its  best,  in  government  by  mediocrities ;  but,  more  conmionly, 
in  government  by  scoundrels.  It  ostracizes  culture,  leisure,  in- 
dependence, and  all  the  qualities  which  specially  fit  men  to  legis- 
late for  their  country.  It  produces  that  political  indifference 
among  the  men  of  light  and  leading  which  is  the  worst  curse 
that  can  fall  upon  a  nation. 

If  I  should  want  a  signal  instance  of  what  "  Every  man  to 
count  for  one,  no  man  for  more  than  one,"  practically  means,  the 
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days  which  are  even  now  passing  over  our  heads  might  supply 
me  with  one.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America  this  formula  has  freer  course,  and  is  more  abun- 
dantly glorified,  than  anywhere  else.  Its  latest  outcome  is  the 
McKinley  act,  by  which  such  great  alterations  are  introduced  into 
the  American  commercial  system.  Now,  to  guard  myself  against 
misconception,  let  me  state  that  I  am  no  believer  in  Mr.  Cobden*s 
free-trade  nostrum  and  calico  millennium.  That  weighty  politi- 
cal considerations  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  a  protectionist 
policy  in  America,  and,  indeed,  in  most  other  countries,  I  am 
far  from  denying.  That  such  considerations  have  really  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  act, 
no  American  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  subject  so  much 
as  pretends.  Here  is  a  measure  which  impoverishes  the  largest 
industry  in  the  Eepublic,  which  sensibly  increases  the  general 
cost  of  living,  which  confers  upon  the  President  the  power  of 
imposing  or  remitting  taxes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Such  a  power  is  certainly  exercised 
by  no  European  monarch.  And  what  is  the  explanation  of  this 
singular  measure?  As  I  am  informed,  the  explanation  is  simply 
that  it  has  been  devised  in  order  to  put  money  into  the  already 
overflowing  purses  of  a  gang  of  monopolists,  and  has  been  driven 
through  the  two  houses  of  Congress  by  the  most  nefarious 
means.  The  American  party  vote,  it  is  explained  to  me,  is  con- 
trolled  by  "bosses,"  who,  as  often  as  not,  are  low  attorneys  or 
Irish  saloon-keepers.  The  bosses  are  the  very  humble  servants 
of  wealthy  speculators.  In  the  almighty  dollar  is  the  motive 
power  of  legislatures  and  administrations.  And  so  I  find  Mr. 
Shearman  writing  in  the  January  number  of  the  Fobum  :  "  A 
few  men  of  large  wealth  control  each  of  the  great  parties.  .  .  . 
Eepublican  government  ...  is  now  little  better  than  a  form 
among  us." 

Gustave  Flaubert,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  George  Sand,  re- 
marks: "ic  suffrage  universel  est,  selon  mot,  la  honte  de  V esprit 
humainy  Certainly  a  ballot  box  is  a  curious  idol,  not,  perhaps, 
really  more  venerable  than  the  phallus  of  antiquity.  The  one  is 
the  symbol  of  human  stupidity,  the  other  that  of  human  pas- 
sion.   Both  passion  and  stupidity  are  forces  with  which  we  must 
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reckon,  but  they  are  not  exactly  fitting  objects  of  worship. 
Still,  however  false  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  people's  gospel, 
and  however  foul  its  fruits,  we  should  make  a  vast  mistake  if 
we  should  suppose  it  to  be  unmixed  error.  Its  very  popularity 
is  proof  that  truth  is  in  it.  There  is  a  true  sense  in  its  funda- 
mental position,  that  all  men  are  equal,  just  as  there  is  a  true 
sense  in  the  Stoic  paradox,  that  all  crimes  are  equal.  All  men 
are  equal  as  persons,  hence  their  equality  before  the  law.  And 
from  this  point  of  view  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  share  of 
political  power.  In  every  form  of  human  association  there  is 
implied  a  fundamental  democracy.  The  masters  of  the  medi- 
aeval school,  whom  the  publicists  of  this  enlightened  age  might 
do  worse  than  to  study,  taught  that  the  consent  of  the  governed 
— ^they  do  not  of  course  mean  "  a  majority  told  by  head  " — is 
essential  to  a  just  law.  And  the  sufficient  reason  is  that  the 
governed  are  not  things,  but  persons,  whose  rational  co-opera^ 
tion  is  as  necessary  to  their  own  development  as  to  that  of 
their  fellows.  That  consent  may  be  explicit  or  implicit,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  Every  man  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
legislation  of  a  community ;  and  in  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
"  considered  "  means  "  consulted."  To  talk  of  a  man's  natural 
right  to  a  vote  is  an  absurdity.  A  vote  is  but  one  out  of  many 
channels  whereby  man's  natural  right  to  some  share  of  political 
power  may  be  exercised.  Nor  is  there  in  a  majority  an  inherent 
prerogative  to  command.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  a  peculiar 
sanctity  attaches  to  the  will  of  half  the  community  plus  one — to 
the  odd  man's  volition?  The  truth  is  that  the  conflict  of  rights 
in  moral  beings  is  a  counterpart  of  Darwin's  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  has  often  been  carried  on  by  the  same  method  of 
physical  force.  Civilization  substitutes  the  will  of  the  majority, 
in  one  form  or  another,  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  counts  heads 
instead  of  breaking  them — a  more  pacific,  if  an  equally  irra- 
tional, process.  For  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  substitutes  the 
noblest  of  human  ideas  founded  on  the  natural  kinship  of  all 
men.  Universal  suffrage  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  the  expres- 
sion, in  highly-advanced  states  of  civilization,  of  the  equality  of 
all  men,  as  persons,  and  of  their  title,  arising  from  that  equality, 
to  the  like  share  of  political  power.    And  no  doubt  the  partici- 
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pation  of  all  in  political  power  onght  to  prove  a  stimulant  to 
general  patriotism,  and  to  assist  in  generating  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  public  aflEairs. 

But  the  truth  that  all  men,  as  members  of  the  same  species, 
are  equal,  cannot  exist  in  isolation  from  kindred  verities,  under 
pain  of  becoming  error.  Society  is  essentially  hierarchical. 
True  it  is  that  men  are  equal,  and  that  therefore  every  man 
should  count  for  one.  That  men  are  unequal,  and  that  there- 
fore some  men  should  count  for  more  than  one,  is  also  true ;  but 
this  truth  is  utterly  ignored  in  the  people's  gospel.  That  is  the 
master  error  of  most  democratic  publicists— an  error  the  practi- 
cal result  of  which  is  an  unnatural  and  enforced  equality,  pro- 
duced by  leveling  down.  Such  equality  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  most  sacred  rights  of  human  personality,  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual  are  but  aspects  of  his  one  great  aboriginal  right 
to  realize  the  creative  thought  of  his  being.  They  may  be  de- 
duced— to  speak  in  language  that  is  necessarily  crude  and  there- 
fore open  to  misconception — from  his  mights ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
a  consideration  of  his  various  faculties,  subject  always  to  the 
proviso  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  annihilate  the  rights  of  others 
for  his  own  sake.  The  great,  the  perennial  source  of  inequality 
among  men  lies  in  the  difference  of  their  intellectual  constitu- 
tion and  in  the  difference  of  intensity  of  their  desires.  Ai€v 
ipuntmiv  x(ii  6i:eipo)[0)f  efxfuvat  iXXtoy  is  an  aspiration  deeply  im- 
planted in  certain  natures,  and  in  it,  when  united  with  faculties 
adequate  for  its  realization,  is  the  primary  cause  of  wealth,  the 
motive  power  of  civilization,  the  main  factor  of  progress.  "  It 
is  impossible  to  form  a  state  the  members  of  which  are  alike. 
The  parts  which  are  to  constitute  a  single  organic  whole  must  be 
different  in  kind."  So  wrote  "  the  master  of  those  who  know  " 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  his  words  are  as  true  now  as  they 
were  then.  Society  is  a  conscious  organism,  composed  of  con- 
scious individuals.  In  a  general  view,  the  degree  of  conscious- 
ness establishes  a  hierarchy  of  individuals.  I  am  well  aware 
that  thus  merely  to  state  such  a  thing  is  not  to  guard  against  the 
abuses  incidental  to  its  realization.  But  the  subject  is  a  very 
large  one.  I  can  here  point  only  to  a  few  general  principles.  In 
so  far,  then,  as  men  are  in  truth  equal,  they  are  entitled  to 
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equal  shares  of  political  power.  In  so  far  as  they  are  in  truth 
unequal,  they  are  entitled  to  unequal  shares  of  political  power. 
Justice  is  in  a  mean;  it  lies  in  the  combination  of  equal  and 
unequal  rights.  And  so  the  Greek  proverb,  "  Call  that  which 
is  just  equal,  not  that  which  is  equal  just."  Universal  suffrage 
is  the  unit  of  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  must  be  built  up  into 
organs.  How  built  up?  By  recognizing  inequalities  of  fact. 
The  modern  democratic  principle  of  "  Every  man  a  vote,  then 
let  them  fight  it  out " ;  of  delegation  from  the  numerical  majority, 
with  a  prime  minister  to  carry  out  the  will  of  that  majority ;  is  the 
lowest  form,  the  moneron^  of  the  political  organism.  That  "  re- 
public of  equals"  which  knaves  preach  and  fools  believe  in, 
would  mean,  if  realized,  "  the  extinction  of  civilization  imder  the 
unanimous  torrent  of  brutal  hoofs  and  heels." 

To  sum  up :  The  truth  in  the  people's  gospel  is  that  all  men 
have  political  rights,  natural,  inalienable,  and  imprescriptible; 
the  error  is  that  all  men  ought  to  be  equivalent  in  the  public 
order.  The  great  political  movement  which  we  date  from  the 
French  revolution,  has  done  the  signal  service  of  inculcating  the 
verity  that  there  is  a  fundamental  democracy  in  himian  society. 
But  the  sister  verity  that  human  society  is  essentially  hierarchi- 
cal, is  equally  necessary.  There  are  elements  in  the  body  politic 
far  more  important  than  mere  numbers;  and  these  cannot  be  set 
aside  or  ignored  without  a  grievous,  nay,  fatal,  loss  in  the  long 
run.  Civilization  is  boimd  up  with  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls 
"  the  classes,"  and  with  their  tenure  of  their  proper  place  and 
special  function  in  the  social  organism.  There  are  in  human  life 
principles  of  subordination,  of  solidarity,  which  must  be  differ- 
ently applied  in  differing  ages  of  the  world,  but  the  due  recogni- 
tion of  which  is  essential  to  the  well-being,  nay,  to  the  continued 
existence,  of  the  public  order.  "  K  you  would  found  durable  in- 
stitutions," Lacordaire  urged,  upon  a  memorable  occasion,  "  write 
above  the  word  'liberty,'  'obedience';  above  'equality,'  'hierar- 
chy ' ;  above  *  fraternity,'  '  veneration ' ;  above  the  august  symbol 
of  rights,  the  divine  symbol  of  duty." 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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Religion  differs  from  all  other  subjects,  in  so  far  as  it  ap- 
peals not  only  to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart.  And  as  we  do  not 
like  to  hear  those  whom  we  love  criticised,  or  even  compared,  it 
is  but  natural  that  many  people  should  object  to  a  criticism  of 
that  religion  which  they  love,  and  even  to  a  comparison  of  it 
with  other  religions.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves.  Does  this  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  those  whom  we  love  and  revere  really  prove 
that  we  have  an  undoubting  faith  in  them  ?  If  we  had,  should 
we  not  rather  wish  to  hear  our  friends  criticised  and  compared, 
if  only  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  defending  them,  and 
of  showing  how  infinitely  superior  they  are  to  all  others  ? 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to 
our  religion  as  with  regard  to  our  friends ;  always  supposing  that 
we  can  give  a  good  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  and  of  the 
reasons  for  which  we  love  and  revere  our  own  religion?  If  that 
religion  should  come  out  victorious  from  the  trial  and  be  proved 
superior  to  all  the  rest,  surely  we  should  have  gained,  not  lost. 

We  may  go  a  step  further.  Our  own  self-interest  surely 
would  seem  to  suggest  as  severe  a  trial  of  our  own  religion  as  of 
other  religions,  nay,  even  a  more  severe  trial.  Our  religion  has 
sometimes  been  compared  to  a  good  ship  that  is  to  carry  us 
through  the  storms  and  tempests  of  this  life  to  a  safe  haven. 
Would  it  not  be  wise,  therefore,  to  have  it  tested  and  submitted 
to  the  severest  trials  before  we  intrust  ourselves  and  those  most 
dear  to  us  to  such  a  vessel?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
men,  except  those  who  are  present  at  the  foundation  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, or  who  have  been  converted  from  an  old  faith  to  a  new 
one,  have  to  accept  their  religious  belief  od  trust,  long  before  they 
are  able  to  judge  for  themselves.  And  while  in  all  other  matters 
an  independent  judgment  in  riper  years  is  encouraged,  every 
kind  of  influence  is  used  to  discourage  a  free  examination  of  the 
religious  dogmas  that  have  been  ingrafted  on  our  intellect  in  its 
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tenderest  stage.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  send  missionaries  to 
Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels,  to  ask  them  to  examine  their  own 
time-honored  religions.  We  attack  their  most  sacred  convic- 
tions ;  we  wound  their  tenderest  feelings ;  we  break  up  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  homes.  And  yet,  if  some  learned  Jew 
like  Mendelssohn,  if  some  subtle  BrShman  like  Rammohun  Roy, 
ay,  even  if  some  outspoken  Zulu  like  Colenso's  friend,  turns 
round  on  us,  presses  us  to  explain  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  chal- 
lenges the  evidence  on  which  we  accept  certain  miracles,  we  are 
surprised  and  offended,  forgetting  that  with  regard  to  these  ques- 
tions we  can  claim  no  privilege,  no  immunity. 

When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  only  those  of  us  who  have  re- 
jected, once  for  all,  the  infallibility  of  every  human  authority, 
whether  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  the  infallibility  of  coun- 
cils, or  the  infallibility  even  of  the  immediate  disciples  and  apostles 
of  Christ  K  we  have  once  claimed  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
which  St.  Paul  claimed,  "  to  prove  all  things  and  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  we  cannot  turn  back  and  say  that  no  one  shall 
prove  our  own  religion,  or  that  no  one  shall  prove  other  religions 
and  compare  them  with  our  own.  We  have  to  choose,  once  for  all, 
between  freedom  and  slavery  of  judgment;  and  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  argue  with  those  who  prefer  slavery  to  freedom,  yet  I  may 
remind  them  that,  even  in  choosing  slavery,  they  follow  their 
own  private  judgment  quite  as  much  as  others  do  in  choosing 
freedom.  In  claiming  infallibility  for  popes  and  councils,  they 
claim  in  reality  far  greater  infallibility  for  themselves. 

There  are  persons  of  very  sound  judgment  who,  though  they 
fully  approve  of  a  comparative  treatment  of  religions,  and  of  the 
freest  criticism  of  our  own  religion,  still  insist  that  it  is  wise  to 
keep  such  studies  for  the  few.  They  expressed  the  opinion  in 
the  case  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  more  recently  in  the  case 
of  **  Lux  Mundt"  that  such  books  ought  to  be  written  in  Latin. 
Religion,  they  say,  is  common  property.  It  belongs  by  its  very 
nature  to  the  young  and  to  the  old,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  fool- 
ish, to  men,  women,  and  children.  Unless  it  fulfills  that  condi- 
tion, unless  it  is  open  to  little  children  as  well  as  to  the  wisest 
of  the  wise,  it  ceases  to  be  religion.  Now,  they  say,  the  tech- 
nical character  of  the  language  which  is  employed  in  treatises 
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on  other  subjects  restricts  their  influence  to  those  who  can 
judge  for  themselves.  No  one  would  think  of  restricting  lectures 
on  botany  because  such  lectures  might  teach  people  to  extract 
poisons  from  plants.  No  one  would  prevent  professors  of 
chemistry  from  lecturing  to  large  classes  because  some  of 
their  pupils  might  wish  to  learn  how  to  prepare  dynamite. 
But  while  every  other  subject  is  thus,  by  its  very  nature,  re- 
stricted to  a  professional  class,  we  are  reminded  that  a  study  of 
religion,  or,  at  all  events,  an  interest  in  religion,  appeals  to 
every  human  heart,  and  that  a  treatment  of  religion  that  may  be 
quite  harmless,  nay,  quite  legitimate,  with  advanced  students 
and  expert  thinkers,  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  younger  minds 
that  are  not  prepared  as  yet  for  such  strong  diet. 

Now  I  know  quite  well  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  I 
do  not  deny  even  that  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  theologi- 
cal discussions  which  were  likely  to  prove  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  uninitiated,  had  its  advantages.  But  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
such  proposals  now.  We  must  learn  to  accept  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  make  the  best  of  them.  Whatever  is  now 
discussed  in  academic  precincts  is  preached  the  next  day  in  the 
streets,  and  there  is  neither  palace  nor  cottage  that  is  not  reached 
by  the  million  arms  of  the  public  press.  Latin  is  no  longer  any 
protection;  I  doubt  whether  it  was  so  altogether  even  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  discovery  of  Copernicus  (1473-1643)  that  the 
earth  moves  round  the  sun  and  does  not  form  the  center  of 
the  universe,  may,  indeed,  have  been  kept  back  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, remaining  known  only  to  those  who  could  read  Latin; 
but  it  burst  forth  all  the  same  in  the  Italian  writings  of  Galileo 
(1564-1642),  and  people  soon  recovered  from  the  shock,  even 
though  deprived  of  a  much-cherished  conviction. 

Artificial  protection  of  any  kind  is  out  of  date  in  the  century 
in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  wo  must  learn  to  act  and  to  do 
as  much  good  as  we  can.  To  expect  that  religion  can  ever  be 
placed  again  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  treatment  or  of  hon- 
est criticism,  shows  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  it  would,  after  all,  be  no  more  than  to  set  up  private 
judgment  against  private  judgment.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  if  the  inalienable  rights  of  private  judgment — that  is,  of 
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honesty  and  truth — should  be  more  generally  recognized,  the 
character  of  religious  controversy  would  at  once  be  changed. 
Bestriction  provokes  resentment,  and  thus  embitters  all  discus- 
sions on  religious  subjects. 

I  have  often  discussed  this  question  with  leading  theolo- 
gians of  our  time ;  I  do  not  mean  with  men  who  simply  acted 
their  parts  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  but  with  men  who  were 
honestly  convinced  that  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
discussion  are  wrong  and  mischievous  within  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  they  ought  to  be  restrained  by  authority.  One 
of  them  declared  to  me  that  it  had  been  his  lot,  during  a  long  life, 
to  read  more  heresy  than  any  other  living  man ;  and  he  dwelt 
in  the  most  forcible  language  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  abyss 
into  which  he  had  gazed  again  and  again,  but  from  which  he  had 
at  last  turned  resolutely  away.  He  considered  it  his  duty  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  keep  others  from  the  mental  agonies  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  he  would  have  welcomed  any  measures 
by  which  that  abyss  could  be  inclosed,  and  by  which  any 
public  discussion  of  religious  problems  could  be  prevented  once 
for  all.  All  I  could  say  to  him  in  reply  was  that,  If  such  a 
terrible  abyss  really  exists,  it  must  have  its  purpose  in  the 
world  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  like  many  other  things 
which  entail  suffering  and  agony,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
meant  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  To  shut  our  eyes  will  not  re- 
move that  abyss,  while  courage  and  faith  may  possibly  help  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  dark  chasm  that  seems  to  separate  man 
from  those  bright  regions  for  which  his  heart  is  always  yearning. 

Another  great  theologian  used  to  draw,  in  eloquent  and  touch- 
ing words,  the  picture  of  a  child  sleeping  in  the  cradle  and 
dreaming  happy  dreams  of  God  and  his  angels.  **  Who  would 
wake  such  a  child?  "  he  said.  I  knew  full  well  what  he  meant. 
There  is  certainly  no  happier  life  than  a  life  of  simple  faith,  of 
literal  acceptance,  of  rosy  dreams.  We  must  all  grant  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  nothing  would  be  more  perfect.  Nay,  I  go  further 
Btill,  and  gladly  acknowledge  that  the  happiest,  and  not  only  the 
happiest  but  also  the  best,  men  and  women  I  have  known  in  this 
life,  were  those  who  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  ques- 
tioning a  single  letter  in  the  Bible,  and  from  doubting  that  the 
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serpent  actually  spoke  to  Eve  and  the  ass  to  Balaam.  But  can. 
we  prevent  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  noises  in  the  street  from 
waking  the  happy  child  from  his  heavenly  dreams?  Nay,  is  it 
not  our  duty  to  wake  the  child,  when  the  time  has  come  that  he 
shotdd  be  up  and  doing,  and  should  take  his  share  in  the  toils  of 
the  day?  And  is  it  not  well  that  those  who  for  the  first  time 
open  their  eyes  and  look  aroimd  should  see  by  their  side  some 
who  have  woke  before  them,  who  understand  their  fluttered 
looks,  and  can  answer  their  timid  questions? 

Now,  however  excellent  the  motives  of  these  faint-hearted 
theologians  may  be,  not  only  are  the  remedies  which  they  pro- 
pose impossible,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  would  prove  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  diseases  which  they  are  meant  to  heal. 
To  encourage  people,  and  particularly  theologians,  not  to  speak 
the  truth  openly,  though  they  know  it,  must  be  fatal  to  every 
religion.  Who  can  draw  the  line  between  the  truth  that  may^ 
and  the  truth  that  may  not,  be  communicated?  I  have  known 
theologians,  occupying  the  highest  positions  in  the  Church,  who 
have  frankly  admitted  among  their  intimate  friends  that  physical 
miracles  are  impossible.  But  they  did  not  consider  it  right  to 
say  so  from  the  pulpit,  though  to  many  of  their  hearers  such  a 
confession  would  probably  have  been  far  more  helpful  than  many 
an  apologetic  sermon.  Unfortunately  there  exists  at  present  a 
very  wide-spread  impression  that  preachers  do  not  preach  all  they 
know,  that  they  will  not  help  others  to  face  the  abyss  which  all 
have  to  face,  and  that  they  will  not  open  the  shutters  to  let  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning  which  we 
are  all  meant  to  breathe ;  but  that  they  will  keep  the  truth  to 
themselves — I  will  not  say  from  any  selfish  motives,  but  from 
fear  that  it  might  do  more  harm  than  good  to  others.  To  all 
this  I  know  but  one  reply :  Can  there  be  anything  higher  and 
better  than  truth?  Is  any  kind  of  religion  possible  without  a 
trust  in  truth?  Surely,  he  who  cannot  trust  in  truth  cannot 
trust  in  anything,  and  his  religion  is  vain  indeed.  If  we  once 
clearly  understand  that  restrictions  on  reh'gious  discussions  have 
become  perfectly  impossible,  and  that  such  palliatives  as  the  use 
of  Latin  would  be  simply  futile,  the  question  is.  What  have  we  a 
right  to  expect  from  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  treat  these  questions? 
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It  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  civilized  life  that  the  religions  convictions  of  every  citizen 
should  be  respected  and  protected  against  insult  and  injury. 
Whether  a  state  should  recognize  and  support  an  established 
church,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  debate;  but  what  admits 
of  no  debate  is  that  the  law  should  prevent  or  punish  any  insults 
offered  to  individuals  or  societies  on  account  of  their  religious 
convictions.  A  state  in  which  religious  convictions  entail  civil 
disabilities,  or  in  which  religious  professions  lead  to  social  ad- 
vantages, cannot  be  called  a  civilized  state  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Every  creed  is  sacred  to  those  who  hold  it.  The 
fetich-worshiper  who  calls  on  his  fetich  for  food  and  drink,  and 
chastises  it  if  his  prayer  is  not  fulfilled,  and  the  atheist  wha 
exclaims  in  despair,  "  0  God,  if  there  is  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if 
I  have  a  soul,"  both  hold  their  belief  and  their  unbelief 
sacred,  and  they  have  a  right  to  see  their  religious  convictions,  if 
not  respected,  at  all  events  protected  against  insult.  These  are 
no  doubt  extreme  cases,  but  even  in  such  extreme  cases  tolera- 
tion and  charity  are  far  more  likely  to  prove  efficient  remedies 
than  scorn  and  insult. 

When  people  shall  speak  in  an  honest  and  in  a  kind  spirit, 
they  will  understand  one  another.  But  for  that  object  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  discussion  and  controversy  should  be 
completely  unfettered.  You  cannot  have  a  good  fight  or  a  fair 
fight  if  you  tie  the  hands  of  the  two  combatants,  and  still  less  if 
you  tie  the  hands  of  one  combatant  only.  What  we  want  are 
"reverent  men,  true  thinkers,  sincere  lovers,  and  earnest  in- 
quirers after  truth."  Reverence  alone  will  not  be  sufficient, 
but  should  be  joined  with  true  thinking.  True  thinking  means 
free  thinking — thinking  following  its  own  laws,  and  unswayed 
by  anything  else.  But  even  this  will  not  suffice.  There  ought 
to  be  not  only  loyal  submission  to  the  laws  of  thought;  there 
ought  to  be  a  sincere  love,  a  deep-felt  yearning,  for  truth.  And, 
lastly,  that  love  should  not  manifest  itself  in  impatient  and 
fanatical  outbursts,  but  in  earnest  inquiry,  in  patient  study,  in 
long-continued  research.  Men  who  have  passed  through  these 
four  stages  are  not  likely  to  give  offense  to  others  or  to  be  easily 
offended  themselves. 
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I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  it*  but  among  the  many  lessons 
which  a  comparative  study  of  religions  teaches  us,  there  is  one 
that  seems  very  humiliating,  namely,  that  religious  intolerance 
is  much  more  common  in  modem  than  in  ancient  times.  I  know 
the  excuse  which  is  made  for  this.  It  is  said  that,  as  our  con- 
victions become  deeper  and  stronger,  our  intolerance  of  falsehood 
also  must  assume  a  more  intense  character,  and  that  we  should 
show  an  utter  want  of  earnestness  if  it  should  be  otherwise. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  truth.  It  is 
the  same  truth  which  led  the  Inquisition  to  order  the  burning  of 
heretics  because  it  was  better  for  their  souls,  and  which  inflicted 
in  our  own  times  a  less  violent,  though  perhaps  a  not  less  pain- 
ful, martyrdom  on  such  reverent  men,  true  thinkers,  sincere 
lovers,  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth  as  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  Charles  Kingsley.  Let  us  see  how  the  problem  of 
toleration  has  been  solved  in  other  religions.  Perhaps  on  this 
point  also  a  comparative  study  of  religions  may  have  some  useful 
lessons  for  us.  For  the  difficulty  is  one  that  besets  all  religions. 
The  religion  of  the  young  can  never  be  quite  the  same  as  that  of 
the  old,  nor  the  religion  of  the  educated  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ignorant.  We  all  know  it.  Bishop  Berkeley  was  a  Christian; 
so  is  Mr.  Spurgeon;  but  think  of  the  gulf  that  separates  the 
two.  And  yet  the  object  of  religion  is  to  serve  as  a  bond  be- 
tween all  classes,  and  to  supply  a  language  in  which  all  may  be 
able  to  join  without  dishonesty. 

The  ancient  Indian  law  recognized  four  stages  in  the  life  of 
every  man.  The  first  stage  was  that  of  the  pupil,  which  lasted 
till  a  man  waa  twenty-three.  A  pupil  had  to  show  implicit 
obedience  to  his  superiors,  and  to  learn,  without  questioning, 
the  religion  of  his  forefathers.  The  second  stage  was  that  of  the 
householder,  which  lasted  till  a  man  had  grown-up  xshildren.  A 
householder  had  to  marry,  to  earn  his  living,  to  bring  up  a  fam- 
ily, and  to  perform  daily  sacrifices ;  and  all  this  again  without 
questioning.  Then  followed  the  third  stage,  that  of  the  dweller 
in  the  forest,  the  vdna-prastha,  the  ascetic.  In  that  stage  a  man 
was  not  only  released  from  his  household  duties,  but  his  sacri- 
ficial observances  also  were  much  reduced,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  indulge  in  the  freest  philosophical  speculations — speculations 
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which  often  ran  counter  to  the  ceremonial  system  of  the  Brfih- 
mans,  and  ended  by  replacing  religion  altogether  by  philosophy. 
The  last  stage  was  that  of  the  hermit,  who  withdrew  himself 
from  all  human  society,  and  who  willingly  went  to  meet  his 
death,  wherever  he  could  find  it. 

To  us  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  a  religion  not  only 
full  of  different  shades  of  thought,  but  containing  elements  of 
the  most  decidedly  antagonistic  character,  could  have  lasted; 
how  the  dweller  in  the  forest  should  not  have  looked  down  on 
his  son  who  performed  sacrifices  which  he  had  surrendered  as 
useless,  nay,  as  mischievous;  how  the  son  should  not  have 
scorned  his  father,  who  had  exchanged  his  belief  in  the  gods  or 
devas  for  a  philosophy  that  taught  the  existence  of  something 
higher  and  better  than  all  these  gods.  And  yet  this  system 
seems  to  have  answered  for  a  long  time.  Eecognizing  the  fact 
that  the  mind  of  man  changes  from  childhood  to  old  age,  it  al- 
lowed the  greatest  freedom  to  old  age,  provided  always  that  old 
age  had  been  preceded  by  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  duties  of  the 
paier/amiliasj  and  by  a  submission  to  the  discipline  of  youth. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  see  here  the  best  solution  of  our  problem. 
I  call  attention  to  it  only  as  one  out  of  many  solutions  based  on 
the  principle  of  toleration  for  those  diversities  of  religious  faith 
which  are  inevitable  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is 
and  what  it  always  has  been.  It  may  be  that  no  society  can  exist 
without  different  classes.  Our  own  society,  at  all  events,  as  it 
has  grown  up  during  thousands  of  years,  cannot  exist  without 
them.  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  classes  differing  from  each 
other  by  wealth  or  title,  as  of  classes  differing  by  education, 
and  consequently  by  culture  and  intelligence.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  expect  that  these  divers  classes,  differing  from  each  other 
so  much  in  their  education,  their  occupations,  their  manners, 
their  tastes,  their  thoughts,  and  their  language,  should  not 
differ  in  their  religion.  It  is  the  ignoring  of  this  simple  fact 
which  has  wrought  so  much  mischief.  It  has  led  to  hypocrisy 
on  one  side,  and  to  an  unreasoning  dogmatism  on  the  other. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  hold  that,  however  much  people 
may  differ  in  other  respects,  they  are  all  alike  in  religion.  We 
are  told  that  the  faith  of  the  child  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
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sage,  and  that  an  ignorant  old  woman,  who  cannot  even  read  her 
Bible,  may  be  a  far  better  Christian  than  a  young  curate  who 
has  taken  a  first  class  at  Oxford.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  use 
of  words  in  different  senses.  So  far  as  practical  religion  goes,  so 
far  as  doing  good  is  concerned,  no  doubt  many  a  poor  widow 
who  throws  in  her  two  mites  is  better  than  the  scribes  and  rich 
men  who  cast  their  gifts  into  the  treasury.  And  who  that  ever 
saw  an  innocent  child  dying — stretching  her  arms  toward  angel 
faces  above,  and  giving  her  last  look  to  all  whom  she  loved  on 
«arth — can  doubt  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven?  But 
we  are  speaking  of  something  quite  different,  though  it  is  called 
by  the  same  name.  We  are  speaking  about  the  beliefs  of  culti- 
vated and  highly-educated  men ;  about  the  conceptions  that  they 
form  of  the  Deity,  of  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine,  of 
the  true  meaning  of  revelation,  of  the  true  nature  of  miracles,  and 
of  the  historical  character  of  their  sacred  books.  All  these  are 
questions  which  hardly  exist  for  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
■of  which  they  need  not  take  any  cognizance  at  all,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  to  those  for  whom  they  once  exist,  are  questions 
of  the  deepest  import.  On  th^e  questions  we  must  claim  the 
-same  freedom  which  even  the  most  orthodox  of  Brfihmans  al- 
lowed to  their  fellow  creatures.  Only,  we  must  claim  it  not  only 
for  the  aged  who  retire  into  the  forest,  but  for  all  whose  minds 
have  been  awakened,  and  who  mean  to  do  their  duty  in  this  life. 
I  know  how  strong  a  feeling  there  is  against  anything  like  a  re- 
ligion for  the  few,  different  from  the  religion  for  the  many.  An 
esoteric  religion  seems  to  be  a  religion  that  cannot  show  itself, 
that  is  afraid  of  the  light,  that  is,  in  fact,  dishonest.  But  far 
from  being  dishonest,  the  distinction  between  a  higher  and  a 
lower  form  of  religion  is  actually  the  only  honest  recognition 
of  the  realities  of  life.  To  a  philosophic  man  religion  is  a 
spiritual  love  of  God,  and  the  joy  of  his  full  consciousness  of  the 
spirit  of  God  within  him ;  but  what  meaning  can  such  words  con- 
vey to  millions  of  human  beings?  These,  nevertheless,  want  a 
religion — a  positive,  authoritative,  or  revealed  religion — to  teach 
them  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  his  commands  must  be  obeyed 
without  questioning. 

Do  not  think  that  this  appeal  for  freedom  of  conscience  comes 
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from  the  educated  laity  only.  The  educated  clergy  are  sighing 
for  it  even  more.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  one  who  has  ex- 
pressed what  I  wish  to  say  far  better  than  I  can  hope  to  express 
it,  and  whose  right  to  speak  on  this  subject  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned— I  mean  the  Eev.  James  Wilson.    He  writes: 

'*  I  say  at  once  that  we,  educated  Christian  men,  have  a  distinct  duty  to 
perform  in  this  directJion,  always  remembering  the  great  law  of  charity. 
I  think  that  the  church  ought  to  provide  meat  for  her  strong  men,  as  well 
as  to  secure  that  her  babes  shall  get  milk.  One  of  our  failures  is  in  this  duty. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  denied  that  the  popular  Christianity  oi  the 
day,  whether  among  priests  or  people,  in  church  or  chapel,  is  for  the  most 
part  far  less  tolerant  than  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  the 
gpreat  minds  among  Christians  of  all  ages.  That  it  should  be  so  among  the 
X)eople  is  for  the  present  unavoidable.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  it  need 
not  be  so  among  the  educated  laity  and  clergy ;  and  they  ought  not  to 
permit  the  intolerance  of  ignorance  to  pass  unchecked,  as  it  often  does. 
We  cleigy  ought  to  stem  the  tide  more  bravely  than  we  do,  and  we  oug^t 
to  have  done  so  in  time  past.  We,  as  a  rule,  regard  differences  of  opinion 
on  speculative  questions,  and  even  on  the  terms  in  which  we  choose  to  pre- 
sent them,  as  very  serious  matters ;  and  we  expect  old  and  young,  philoso- 
phers and  simple  men  and  women,  to  accept  unquestioningly  the  same 
terms.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  do  not  at  all  think  that  this  is  the  mind 
of  Christ.  Much  may  be  done  to  claim  ior  more  abstract  and  philosophic 
views,  and  especially  for  all  views  that  profess  to  rise  directly  from  the 
study  of  facts  and  to  promote  rightness  of  conduct,  a  place  within  the  recog- 
nized boundaries  of  the  Christian  church." 

Then,  after  dwelling  on  the  value  of  the  discipline  of  estab- 
lished fonns,  he  continues: 

"  Why  should  we  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  man  ought  to  grow,  and 
does  grow,  not  only  in  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man,  but  in  wisdom 
also?  No  church  is  honest  which  does  not  recognize  that  fact,  and  which  is 
not  anxious  to  secure  a  place  of  safety,  nay,  of  honor,  to  those  who  have 
grown  in  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  understanding  in  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  have  thus  attained  to  a  truer  insight  into  the  nature  of  religion  than  can, 
for  the  present  at  least,  h^  reached  by  the  majority  of  educated  people.  A 
church  which  declines  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  few  who  are  "  fond  of 
wisdom,"  not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  respected,  must  become  stag- 
nant ;  and  if  it  actually  encourages  the  ignorant  intolerance  of  the  multi- 
tude, if  it  identifies  itself  with  the  narrowness  and  excJusiveness  of  the 
uneducated  or  half -educated  masses,  it  will  drive  its  best  champions  into 
silence,  and  many  who  under  proper  guidance  might  have  fought  a  good 
fight  and  done  noble  work  for  the  church,  into  atheism,  or  what  is  still 
worse,  into  hypocrisy.  .  .  .  When  the  few  cease  to  differ trom  the  many,  we 
may  have  uniformity  and  peace,  but  we  may  also  have  dishonesty  and 
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death.  When  the  few  are  respected  by  the  many,  we  may  hope  to  have 
again  in  the  church  a  true  spiritual,  that  is,  intellectual,  aristocracy — a  small 
heart  throbbing  within,  but  giving  life  and  strength  to  the  large  body  of 
Christian  people  without." 

I  have  quoted  this  passage,  not  only  on  account  of  the  author- 
ity which  justly  belongs  to  Mr.  James  Wilson  as  a  theologian, 
but  because  of  his  unrivaled  experience  as  a  schoolmaster. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  argument  that^  appeals  so  strongly  to 
every  heart  as  that  connected  with  the  dangers  that  may  arise 
if  the  faith  of  the  young  be  undermined.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  words  of  Christ :  "And  whosoever  shall  oflEend  one  of  these 
little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea  "? 
I  quote  once  more  from  the  headmaster  of  Clifton : 

"I  have  said  that  the  childhood  of  the  individual  is  like  the  child- 
hood of  the  race,  and  that,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  one  will  follow 
the  lines  of  education  of  the  other.  And  this  is  true,  but  with  some 
important  qualifications.  The  child  of  the  present  century  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  man  of  a  bygone  century.  The  child  may  pass  very  rap- 
idly through  the  elementary  stages,  and  we  do  him  positive  injury — we 
dispose  him  to  reject  religion— if  we  prolong  these  stages  artificially;  for  in 
that  case  we  make  him  identify  religion  with  that  which  he  will  grow  out 
of.  Further,  as  education  advances,  this  transition  will  inevitably  become 
more  rapid.  It  is  more  rapid  now  than  most  people  think.  .  .  .  I  feel  sure 
that,  as  a  rule,  religious  teachers  postpone  the  higher  teaching  too  long." 

Nothing,  I  believe,  is  so  dangerous  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
a  child's  mind  as  the  impression  that  his  parents  and  teachers 
are  withholding  something,  or  are  not  quite  honest,  when  they 
speak  of  the  Bible.  The  fact  that  children  ask  such  perplexing 
questions  about  miracles  in  the  Bible  shows  that  their  minds  are 
awake,  and  that  everything  is  not  exactly  like  what  it  ought  to 
be.  The  himian  mind,  and  more  particularly  the  child's  mind, 
is  so  constituted,  I  believe,  that  it  cannot  take  in  more  than  it  is 
prepared  for.  If  any  one  should  say  to  a  little  child,  who  had 
just,  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  Heaven  is  not  the  blue  sky, 
the  child  would  listen,  but  would  turn  up  his  hands  and  his  eyes 
just  the  same  to  the  clouds  above.  I  have  often  wondered  what 
passes  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  when  he  looks  for  the  first 
time  at  his  "Articles  of  Religion,"  and  reads,  in  the  very  first 
article  that  God  is  a  being  without  body,  without  parts,  and 
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without  passions.  Can  he  take  in  what  this  theological  formula 
implies?  The  formula  may  be  quite  right  in  its  negative 
character,  and  as  a  warning  against  too  human  a  conception  of 
the  Deity ;  but  when  we  try  to  realize  it  with  all  its  positive  con- 
sequences, it  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  understand- 
ing. For  what  would  remain,  if  we  should  deduct  from  our  early 
conceptions,  or  rather  imaginations,  of  God,  everything  that  we 
call  body  or  shape,  everything  that  we  call  parts  or  distinguish- 
able elements,  everything  that  we  call  passions — not  only  wrath 
and  indignation,  which  are  so  often  ascribed  to  God,  but  likewise 
pity  and  love,  which  are  passions  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
but  which  we  can  never  separate  from  our  ideal  of  the  Godhead? 

My  impression  is  that  a  boy's  mind  is  not  affected  by  any  of 
these  difficulties  till  his  understanding  has  grown  strong  enough 
to  grapple  with  them.  Though  he  should  repeat  the  assertion 
that  God  is  without  body,  parts,  and  passions,  he  would  never 
think  of  him  as  without  those  loving  and  pitying  eyes  without 
which  God  would  be  to  him  an  eyeless  and  blind  idol,  not  a  liv- 
ing and  loving  Father.  The  minds  of  children,  and  those  of 
grown-up  men  and  women  too,  are  protected  against  these  dan- 
gers till  the  time  comes  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  face 
them,  strong  enough  to  reason,  and  strong  enough  to  say  that  the 
words  of  the  article  must  be  taken  in  a  negative  sense,  not  in  a 
positive  one,  and  that,  though  we  may  deny  that  God  has  body, 
parts,  and  passions,  we  can  never  form  any  positive  conception  of 
him  according  to  this  formula. 

It  may  be  quite  right  to  guard  against  dangers,  whether  real 
or  imaginary,  so  long  as  it  is  possible ;  but  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible,  I  feel  certain  that  the  right  thing  is  to  face  the  enemy 
bravely.  Yery  often  the  enemy  will  turn  out  to  be  a  friend  in  dis- 
guise. The  use  of  Latin  in  all  theological  discussions  would  be 
a  mere  sham  defense,  and  any  restriction  on  free  discussion 
would  provoke  a  resistance  ten  times  worse.  In  writing  on 
religion,  even  on  natural  religion,  we  must  turn  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but  look  all  facts  straight  in  the  face,  to  see 
whether  they  are  facts  or  not,  and  if  they  are  facts,  to  find  out 
what  they  mean. 

4  Max  MCller. 
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When  I  promised  the  editor  of  the  Forum  to  cite  some  of 
the  influences  which  have  been  the  most  powerful  in  shaping 
my  character  and  energies,  I  did  not  appreciate  the  difficulties 
in  my  way.  Memory  is  a  precious  guide  into  the  realms  of 
the  past,  but  it  is  unruly,  choosing  its  own  lines  of  travel 
and  loitering  in  pleasant  places  at  its  own  sweet  will.  It  does 
not  incline  to  explore  the  whole  life  at  one's  bidding,  or  to 
furnish  the  delicate  shades  of  color  with  which  to  present  its 
discoveries  intelligibly  to  the  reader.  It  leads  into  rich  fields, 
but  instead  of  harvesting  the  gems  for  exhibition,  it  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  with  convincing  logic  that  the  career  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  special  character  of  a  life  work  are  the  results 
of  a  vast  combination  of  subtile  forces  acting  together. 

The  child  of  Puritan  parentage,  bred  in  a  well-ordered  family 
where  educational,  religious,  and  political  affairs  were  familiar 
topics  of  conversation,  and  trained  in  the  schools  of  a  commtmity 
that  frowned  upon  ignorance  and  cherished  a  solid  intellectual 
purpose,  must  necessarily  trace  the  first  impelling,  if  not  de- 
termining, formative  influences  to  such  sources.  If  I  should 
write  my  autobiography,  I  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
my  child  life  appears  of  peculiar  interest  as  it  looms  up  before 
me  in  a  brief  survey.  I  was  reared  among  older  people,  in  a 
household  where  I  had  no  companions  of  my  own  age  except 
as  occasional  invited  guests,  and  I  learned,  almost  as  soon  as  I 
could  talk,  to  amuse  and  to  entertain  myself,  often  by  listening 
with  undivided  attention  to  animated  discussions  on  a  great 
variety  of  abstruse  themes.  I  absorbed  unconsciously  habits 
of  thinking  and  of  formiilating  my  own  opinions,  and  frequently 
surprised  my  parents  and  their  friends  by  suddenly  appearing 
before  them,  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  argimient,  to  explain 
and  soften  what  I  conceived  to  be  unnecessary  differences  of  be- 
lief.   In  such  cases  I  always  had  a  polite  and  attentive  audience. 
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My  father  was  very  tender  in  his  treatment  of  me,  and  from  first 
to  last  encouraged  the  full  exercise  of  mj  reasoning  powers. 

Among  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  formative  influences 
which  have  been  moving  powers  for  good  throughout  my  literary 
life,  I  should  mention  the  excellent  schools  in  which  I  was 
trained.  I  was  an  irregular  attendant  while  I  was  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age,  and  regarded  the  privilege  as  one  of  my 
sweetest  pleasures.  As  time  rolled  on  I  never  knew  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  sent  to  school,  but  always  supj)osed  that  I  went 
from  choice,  and  my  grief  was  immoderate  when  the  conditions 
of  weather  or  health  obliged  me  to  remain  at  home.  I  was  fond 
of  study,  found  nothing  irksome  in  it,  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  my  school  experiences  was  generously  indulged 
in  my  inclinings,  to  the  extent  of  being  allowed  to  take  up  any 
branch  of  learning  that  I  pleased,  and  to  enter  any  class  of  older 
pupils,  provided  I  could  master  the  lessons  and  keep  abreast 
with  credit  in  recitation.  I  recall,  for  instance,  a  swift  transit 
that  I  made  from  the  class  in  mental  arithmetic  to  that  in  written 
arithmetic,  at  my  own  option,  soon  after  my  seventh  birthday, 
which  first  revealed  to  those  about  me  my  natural  predilection 
for  mathematics.  I  was  registered  in  both  classes,  very  likely  as 
a  curiosity,  but  my  progress  and  my  tastes  in  that  line  of  study 
were  subsequently  fostered  by  nearly  every  teacher  under  whose 
instruction  I  was  placed.  Perhaps  the  attention  then  paid  to 
discipline  in  mental  arithmetic  was  the  primary  cause  which 
gave  an  impetus  to  my  development. 

The  one  teacher  who,  more  than  any  other,  propelled  me  in 
the  direction  of  mathematical  acquirements — which  I  regard  as 
having  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  helps  in  my  historical  writing 
— and  whom  I  shall  always  remember  with  profound  grati- 
tude, was  George  M.  Burgess,  who  afterward  became  a  noted 
physician.  He  took  the  measure  of  my  tendency,  cultivated 
it  by  giving  me  extra  and  special  lessons  in  mathematics,  and 
encouraged  me  to  rush  ahead  irrespective  of  classes.  His  own 
love  for  the  science  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  his 
methods,  but  his  teaching  was  so  thorough,  chiefly  while  I  was 
between  nine  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  when,  later  on, 
I  entered  the  Williston  Seminary,  at  Easthampton,  Massachu- 
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setts,  I  was  assigned,  after  examination,  to  the  most  advanced 
classes  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and  not  only  kept  pace  easily 
with  young  men  who  were  my  seniors  by  several  years,  but 
carried  off  the  prize  at  the  first  commencement.  In  the  little 
country  school  this  same  teacher  directed  some  of  my  earliest 
lessons  in  composition.  Prior  to  coming  under  his  tuition  I  had 
evolved  from  my  inner  consciousness — whatever  that  might  be  in 
an  iminformed  child — a  variety  of  crude  essays  and  verses,  some 
of  which,  before  learning  to  write,  I  had  traced  upon  paper  by 
printing  out  the  words  with  a  pen.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
practice  of  composing,  in  which  every  pupil,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest,  was  presently  drilled.  Our  productions  were 
laughed  at,  criticised,  and  commended;  but  in  whatever  light 
they  were  viewed,  we  were  always  inspired  to  try  again.  The 
master  brought  out  and  systematized  such  talent  as  he  perceived, 
and  taught  the  child  how  to  utilize  it.  He  introduced  many 
novel  exercises,  one  of  which  I  remember  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  as  I  never  met  with  it  elsewhere.  He  selected  a 
few  words  that  had  no  possible  bearing  upon  one  another — from 
eight  to  a  dozen  usually — and  as  he  recited  them  to  the  class 
these  were  written  swiftly  by  each  pupil  at  the  top  of  a  blank 
page,  for  reference ;  then,  without  a  second  for  thought  or  prep- 
aration, and  in  a  limited  number  of  minutes,  we  were  required 
to  construct  a  paragraph,  including  every  word  named,  which 
should  make  good  sense. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  my  school  life  that  my  passion 
for  reading  was  brought  into  harness,  so  to  speak.  Hitherto  I 
had  seized  upon  such  books  and  papers  as  were  most  accessible, 
and  my  mind  was  crowded  with  a  vast  accumulation  of  miscel- 
lany. No  flood  of  children's  literature  had  then  devastated  the 
coimtry.  I  had  never  seen  a  book  written  expressly  for  a  child, 
except  those  at  our  Sunday  school,  which  failed  to  interest 
me.  Poetry  was  my  delight.  Numerous  little  antique  volumes 
in  the  household  library,  including  Watts*s  hymns  and  Pope's 
**  Essay  on  Man,"  were  literally  worn  out  in  my  small  play- 
house under  the  sweet  apple  tree  in  the  garden,  where,  reclining 
on  the  grass  in  the  bright  Summer  sunshine,  I  could  pore  over 
them  by  the  hour  undisturbed.     But  a  new  light  dawned  in  my 
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horizon  when  I  was  called  upon  at  school  to  recite  Halleck's 
*' Marco  Bozzaris,"  memorized  long  before,  and  its  beauties 
suddenly  were  made  clear  to  me.  The  poems  of  Tennyson  were 
then  in  everybody's  hands,  and  from  "The  May  Queen"  to 
"The  Princess"  I  had  already  found  my  way.  I  had  also 
pried  into  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Spenser, 
Bums,  Southey,  and  Campbell,  and  had  read  the  greater  part 
of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
and  Byron's  "  The  Prisoner  of  ChiUon."  What  portion  of  all  this 
would  have  remained  in  my  memory  and  proved  of  any  per- 
manent advantage,  I  know  not,  if  the  teacher  had  not  unpacked 
the  mass  and  re-arranged  it  in  good  order.  Extracts  from  these 
poetical  works,  and  from  many  others,  were  turned  to  profitable 
account  as  reading  lessons,  and  many  of  the  gems  of  the  great 
poets  were  recited  in  concert  by  the  whole  school. 

My  first  romantic  love  of  nature  was  awakened  by  the  poems 
of  William  CuUen  Bryant,  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity. 
There  was  something  tangible  in  the  pictures  that  he  drew;  his 
themes  pointed  out  the  charms  of  the  woods  and  the  mountains 
and  the  fields,  which  were  all  about  me — before  my  eyes  on 
every  side.  The  distinguished  poet  was  our  neighbor,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  his  birthplace  was  on  a  picturesque  hillside  in  sight 
of  my  own  birthplace,  and  he  usually  came  to  the  old  homestead 
every  Summer.  When  a  boy,  he  attended  school  with  my 
father,  and  I  had  asked  so  many  questions  about  how  he  looked 
in  his  youth  and  what  he  said  and  did,  that  I  almost  fancied  I 
had  actually  seen  him  write  "  Thanatopsis."  His  "  Monument 
Mountain  "  was  one  of  our  special  school  recitations,  and  I  was 
never  satisfied  until  I  had  visited  the  ragged  precipice  which 
suggested  the  production.  His  "  Forest  Hymn  "  and  "  Song  of 
the  Stars  "  were  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  alphabet;  while  "  The 
Death  of  the  Flowers  "  brought  vividly  before  my  vision  Bryant's 
beautiful  sister,  whose  rare  loveliness  I  had  often  heard  described 
in  our  family  circle,  and  to  whom  he  refers  as 

*'  The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side." 

Professor  Burgess  was  a  classical  scholar,  fresh  from  one  of 
the  notable  colleges  of  the  country,  and  ere  long  had  formed  a 
small  class- in  Latin,  of  which  I  was  a  voluntary  member.    He 
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smiled  when  I  asked  permission  to  join  it,  and  told  me  how  dry 
and  tiresome  I  should  find  the  lessons.  But  I  was  resolute,  and 
he  did  not  object ;  and  I  have  no  recollection  that  his  predictions 
proved  true.  In  the  mean  time  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  child *s 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected.  Geography  in  particu- 
lar was  taught  in  the  most  interesting  fashion.  The  rudiments 
of  drawing  were  brought  into  service,  and  prizes  were  given  for 
the  best  outline  maps  of  States  that  could  be  made  at  a  moment's 
notice  upon  the  blackboard.  Very  little  attention,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  paid  to  history,  and  yet  we  were  guided  through  the 
tales  of  Peter  Parley  and  taught  some  useful  statistics  about  the 
early  Indian  wars  in  America.  I  learned  the  story  of  the  Eevo- 
lution  from  the  lips  of  my  grandfather.  As  in  many  another 
school  of  later  date,  it  was  esteemed  much  more  advisable  to 
instruct  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature  than  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  our  own  country. 

Works  of  fiction  were  not  at  that  day  permitted  a  place 
under  our  Puritan  roof,  and  although  I  had  seen  Cooper's,  Cap- 
tain Marryatt's,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  and  the  works  of 
Washington  Irving,  occasionally  in  the  houses  of  friends,  I  had 
not  yet  learned  the  nature  of  their  contents.  But  there  came  a 
time  one  bright  morning  when  I  flitted  away  to  school  with  a 
strange-looking,  imbound  book  hidden  in  my  sachel.  I  had 
surreptitiously  borrowed  it  from  my  brother's  table,  where  he  had 
left  it  by  accident.  It  was  "  The  Scottish  Chiefs,"  by  Miss  Por- 
ter,  a  work  that  was  destined  to  create  within  me  a  new  want, 
and  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  reading  and  study  of  history. 
Turning  points  in  life  are  not  always  mere  accidents,  and  I  can- 
not designate  this  simple  event  as  really  a  turning  point,  but  its 
influence  is  still  with  me.  I  read  the  book  by  stealth,  concealing 
it  under  my  text  book  during  school  hours,  when  my  quiet  atti- 
tude led  my  teacher  and  others  to  suppose  I  was  absorbed  in 
study.  The  book  opened  to  me  a  bewildering  view  of  gorgeous 
castles  among  the  grand  cliffs  of  beautiful  mountains,  with  Gothic 
arches,  central  towers,  and  circular  flanking  ramparts  of  stone; 
and  of  handsome  knights  in  armor,  literally  iron-clad,  with  hosts 
of  followers,  prancing  about  the  Scottish  country  on  fine  horses 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  with  their  long  plaids  streaming  in  the 
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wind.  The  story  introduced  me  to  an  age  when  danger  was 
the  pastime  and  arms  were  the  occupation  of  the  European  na- 
tions, and  when  gray  hairs  were  seldom  seen  under  a  Scotch- 
man's bonnet.  Sir  William  Wallace,  as  described  in  this  novel, 
was  less  than  twenty-five  years  old,  but  a  man  of  gigantic  frame, 
larger  even  than  Washington,  and  of  great  personal  beauty  and 
magnetism.  He  was  a  marvelous  and  magnanimous  hero,  as  I 
found  him,  and  my  wonder  was  that  I  had  never  heard  of  him 
before.  I  immediately  started  on  a  crusade  into  the  past,  in 
quest  of  more  knowledge.  In  exploring  my  father's  library  I 
found  upon  the  top  shelf  two  dilapidated  volumes  of  ancient  date, 
entitled  "The  History  of  Scotland,"  which  I  brought  down  in 
much  excitement  and  examined  with  the  greatest  care.  They 
were  poorly  printed  in  old-fashioned  type,  and  from  their  ap- 
pearance probably  had  not  been  opened  in  a  generation.  But  I 
eagerly  read  them,  from  cover  to  cover.  They  were  intensely 
disappointing  books,  dull  and  commonplace,  telling  me  very 
little  about  Sir  William  Wallace,  for  whom  I  was  searching;  yet 
they  increased  my  appetite  for  further  information,  and  taught 
me  forcibly  the  great  truth  that  we  draw  all  our  learning  from 
the  past — that  to-day  is  the  pupil  of  yesterday,  this  year  of  last 
year,  and  that  drop  by  drop  the  activities  of  each  successive  year 
are  distilled  from  the  experiences  of  the  centuries  gone  by. 
Henceforward  I  sought  historical  books  on  all  occasions,  until 
the  pursuit  became  a  fascination.  I  was  naturally  at  first  in- 
terested in  Scotland.  I  shall  never  forget  the  singular  impres- 
sion made  upon  my  mind  by  perusing  "  The  Life  of  James  V.," 
upon  which  was  founded  the  historical  novel  "  Jane  Seton."  I 
soon  had  in  my  hands  the  story  of  the  unfortimate  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  led  me  with  celerity  into  England's  history.  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover,  here  and  there,  odd  volumes  which 
I  could  borrow — ^there  was  then  no  public  library  within  my 
reach — and  ere  very  long  I  had  faithfully  traced  the  English 
chronicles  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  mean 
time  I  had  learned  something  of  old  Rome,  and  I  could  not  rest 
until  I  had  tripped  through  her  printed  history.  There  was 
not  a  country  in  Europe  to  which  I  was  not  similarly  drawn,  and 
whose  history  I  did  not  secure,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  perusal. 
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In  this  historical  reading  I  had  very  little  help  or  sympathy, 
either  at  home  or  at  school.  Both  parents  and  teachers  seemed 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  childish  fancy  that  would 
soon  wear  itseK  out.  I  encountered  many  works  of  a  different 
character,  while  hunting  for  histories,  which  I  did  not  omit  to 
read.  Sometimes  it  was  a  novel  which  I  would  enjoy  in  secret, 
then  a  work  of  travel  or  a  poem.  I  read  Irving's  "  Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New  York  "  twice,  and  wondered  how  much 
of  it  was  true;  and  among  the  American  stories  that  fell  in  my 
way  and  captivated  me  for  the  time  were  Paulding's  "  The  Puri- 
tan and  his  Daughter"  and  Kennedy's  "Horseshoe  Eobinson," 
the  latter  of  which  I  should  like  even  now  to  read  again,  if  I  «ould 
find  it.  My  opportunities  for  reading  were  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  isolation  of  our  home,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  distract- 
ing diversions.  We  were  near  enough  to  the  metropolis  to  par- 
take of  its  literary  culture,  and  sufficiently  remote  to  escape  its 
dissipating  wastes,  while  the  atmosphere  acted  like  a  tonic  in 
stimulating  intellectual  industry. 

In  my  subsequent  experiences  in  educational  institutions  I 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  same  or  by  a  similar  momen- 
tum, constantly  broadening,  it  is  true,  but  diverging  very  little 
from  the  current  of  my  apparent  destiny.  Mathematics  was  given 
the  first  place  in  my  curriculum  every  time,  for  there  was  always 
more  in  the  science  that  I  wished  to  learn.  Then  followed  the 
languages,  in  which  I  became  greatly  interested,  and  philosophy 
and  English  literature;  after  which  I  was  agreeable  to  any  other 
pursuit  that  the  teacher  might  suggest.  History — ^as  jotted  in 
my  little  note  book — ^was  "  to  be  read  at  my  convenience,  as  my 
own  private  affair."  American  history  was  not  then  in  my  mind 
apart  from  general  history.  It  was  long  after  I  had  left  school 
before  I  discovered  its  manifold  and  picturesque  attractions,  and 
became  impressed  with  its  singular  neglect  by  educators. 

When,  finally,^  in  the  drift  of  remarkable  events,  I  found  my- 
self engaged  in  the  production  of  an  historical  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude, having  for  its  subject  an  American  metropolis  and  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  on  the  globe,  I  recognized  my  early  at- 
tainments as  my  strongest  pillar  of  support.  My  work  was  issued 
in  parts  of  forty-eight  pages  each,  that  it  might  have  the  benefit 
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of  the  judgment  of  intelligent  readers  and  critical  scnolars  upon 
each  successive  portion ;  and  I  was  earnestly  and  anxiously  asked 
how  I  was  to  treat  of  the  complicated  problems  involved — such 
as  the  rise  of  churches,  newspapers,  schools,  charities,  and  all 
the  other  institutions  ^hich  go  to  make  up  a  great  metropolis, 
with  correct  pen  pictures  of  public  characters,  manners,  customs, 
social  life,  and  political  disturbances  in  the  various  eras — in  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  style  that  should  be  well  balanced 
throughout.    It  was  apparent  that  no  theme  must  be  given  more 
space  than  its  relative  importance  deserved,  and  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  infuse  life  and  color  into  every  paragraph,  and  to  hit 
the  happy  medium  between  the  dull  repetition  of  details  and  the 
indulgence  of  fancy.    I  had  undertaken  to  introduce  biographi- 
cal sketches  and  family  history  into  the  narrative  of  public 
aflEairs,  which*  no  American  historian  had  hitherto  attempted, 
and  my  material  was  to  be  drawn  from  innumerable  unknown 
sources.     I  was  pledged  to  unravel  the  tangled  and  obscure 
threads  of  New  York's  early  history  while  it  was  yet  a  little 
Dutch    town;   to  present,  step  by  step,  its  growth,  its  early 
boundaries,  its  material  aspects ;  and  to  show  clearly  the  gradual 
development  of  the  enormous  commercial  interests  which  have 
changed  the  whole  face  of  a  continent.    I  was  also  deftly  to 
reveal  the  relations  that  existed  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Spain  during  our   entire   history. 
"Even  if  you  are  able,"  was  the  pressing  inquiry,  "to  carry 
out  your  ideas  of  minute  research,  how  will  you  acquire  the  art 
of  exact  discrimination  ?  "    The  question  was  one  that  could  be 
answered  by  deeds  much  better  than  by  words.    If  I  had  ac- 
quired the  gift  to  accomplish  what  was  desired  and  expected  of 
me,  it  was  certainly  due  in  a  large  measure  to  that  preparatory 
training  imwittingly  inaugurated  in  my  infancy.    The  subtile 
power  that  regulated  my  sense  of  proportion,  enabling  me  to 
distinguish  the  essential  from  the  non-essential  in  the  grave 
problems  with  which  I  bad  to  deal,  and  which 'definitely  contrib- 
uted to  my  habits  of  concentrated  attention,  was  easily  discover- 
able in  the  principles  of  mathematics,  which  by  many  in  my 
school  days  was  considered  a  most  useless  acquisition. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  we  look  for 
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formative  influences,  no  one  can  properly  be  considered  alone. 
It  is  the  union  of  many  that  produces  satisfactory  results.  But 
for  my  acquaintance  with  European  history,  obtained  when  my 
mind  was  in  a  receptive  condition,  mathematical  science  would 
hardly  have  influenced  or  promoted  any  practical  achievement, 
for  I  should  never  have  sufficiently  understood  and  appreciated 
the  peculiar  character  of  my  own  country  to  have  ventured  into 
its  history.  Then,  again,  my  varied  reading,  especially  my  study 
of  the  poets,  brought  me  into  intimate  relations  with  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  American  literature,  and  acted  an  influential 
part  in  shaping  my  literary  and  historical  tastes.  It  brought  me 
into  contact  with  the  great  facts  of  life  as  revealed  in  human 
experience,  and  furnished  the  mental  exercises  requisite  for 
healthful  and  symmetrical  development.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  state  which  of  all  these  several  formative  influences 
exerted  to  the  greatest  degree  the  secret  power  that  held  me  de- 
voted to  my  chosen  field  of  research  for  fifteen  well-rounded 
years,  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  There  was  an 
irresistible  charm  somewhere,  for  I  had  not  foreseen  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  work  that  I  was  to  perform.  The  structure  became 
a  matter  of  growth  instead  of  architecture.  And  the  educational 
influences  behind  me  seemed  to  increase  in  magnetism  and  vi- 
tality as  I  drilled  the  raw  material  into  order. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  special  influence  for  good 
that  has  come  to  me  through  the  discipline  of  the  work  itself, 
although  I  am  aware  that  the  outlook  toward  the  far  past  is  the 
chief  concern  of  the  present  series  of  papers.  The  formative 
influences  of  my  life  were  realized  in  the  volumes  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  but  they  have  reached  into  my  subsequent 
work  as  an  editor  and  an  author  with  even  greater  force  and 
significance.  Together  with  the  education  which  practical  expe- 
rience provides,  they  have  helped  me  into  a  loving  friendship  for 
our  whole  vast  and  beautiful  country ;  they  have  widened  my 
views,  enabled  me  to  look  upon  all  sides  of  a  subject,  and  in- 
spired me  to  keep  my  mind  ever  open  to  fresh  discoveries  and 
enlarged  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  historic  truth. 

Martha  J.  Lamb. 


A  NEW  POLICY  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Social  problems  are  raised  as  frequently  by  insensible  and 
unobserved  changes  in  existing  conditions,  as  by  a  clear  forecast 
of  the  principles  involved  in  them.  An  example  in  point  is 
public  instruction  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment. 
Our  public  schools  are  apparently  prosperous,  and  command  the 
same  popular  interest  as  in  previous  periods.  There  has  been 
some  stir  in  the  popular  mind  concerning  them  during  the  last 
year,  but  hardly  an  apprehension  of  coming  disaster.  Yet  the 
facts  in  the  case  should  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  need  of  a  change 
of  policy  in  the  somewhat  near  future.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  private  schools  in  the  several  States  have  always  been 
engaged  in  primary  work.  These  have  more  or  less  weakened 
and  disparaged  public  schools.  In  some  States  intermediate  in- 
struction and  collegiate  instruction  have  been  largely  in  the 
hands  of  religious  bodies.  The  feeling  has  prevailed  in  many 
churches  that  each  denomination  should  provide  for  itself  higher 
institutions  of  learning  suited  to  its  own  sense  of  fitness.  Yet 
the  limits  of  this  private  effort  have  been  narrow.  The  public 
system  has  not  been  seriously  embarrassed  by  it,  and  has  had 
no  occasion  to  expect  determined  or  extended  attacks. 

For  some  time  past,  however,  some  churches,  more  particu- 
larly the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  have  been  occupied 
with  a  systematic  and  extended  effort  to  place  the  children  of 
their  households,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  instruction  of  their 
own  providing.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Forum*  that  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  include 
more  than  600,000  children,  while  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
in  Wisconsin  alone,  embrace  20,894.  So  widely-sustained  a 
method  of  private  training,  by  which  the  public  schools  are  dis- 
placed, promises  to  bring  fai  more  serious  embarrassment  to  our 
public  method  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  encountered. 
♦December,  1889,  p.  880. 
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Several  events  have  recently  occurred  which  indicate  the 
nearness  and  the  character  of  the  coming  strife.  Some  time  since, 
certain  Roman  Catholics  in  Edgerton,  Wis.,  brought  a  complaint 
against  a  district  board  for  allowing  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  public  school.  By  the  first  adjudication  the  board 
was  sustained.  The  case  was  then  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  court  decided  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wisconsin  is  inconsistent  with  that  clause  of  the  State 
Constitution  which  forbids  "sectarian"  instruction.  A  some- 
what similar  question  is  now  before  the  courts  of  Illinois  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  religious  exercises  in  the  State  univer- 
sity at  Champaign.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  has  dmwn  out  sharp  criticism,  and  will  serve  to  widen 
the  division  between  public  and  private  schools.  It  will  tend  to 
modify  the  instruction  in  the  former  somewhat  unfavorably,  and 
will  be  thought  to  affect  it  far  more  unfavorably  than  it  actually 
will.  The  weakness  of  public  instruction  is  in  its  want  of  moral 
vigor,  and  this  decision  will  seem  to  many  to  enhance  that  de- 
ficiency. It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  vig- 
orous moral  influences  from  the  spiritual  inspirations  with  which 
they  are  associated  in  the  community,  and  to  employ  them  effect- 
ively in  this  mutilated  form.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
Churches  will  be  greatly  strengthened  in  their  assertion  of  the 
irreligious  character  of  public  schools,  and  other  denominations, 
already  sharing  the  feeling  in  reference  to  collegiate  work,  will 
be  led  to  extend  it  to  the  lower  grades  of  instruction.  This 
decision  will  tend  to  enhance  the  very  evil  which  gives  rise  to  it, 
and  to  make  our  public  schools  increasingly  secular.  Thus  a 
real  weakness  may  readily  grow  out  of  an  imaginary  one. 

A  second  more  significant  event  in  Wisconsin  has  followed 
this  first  discussion.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a 
law  was  passed,  without  opposition  and  with  no  division  of  po- 
litical parties,  renewing  the  requirement  that  each  child  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  attend  school  not  less 
than  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  and  declaring  as  follows : 

"  No  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school,  under  this  act,  unless  there 
shall  be  taught  therein,  as  part  of  the  elementary  education,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history,  in  the  English  language." 
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This  ground  had  been  covered  by  previous  legislation,  but  the 
laws  had  not  been  enforced.  The  conditions  are  somewhat  pecu- 
liar in  Wisconsin,  though  they  are  shared  by  most  of  the  north- 
western States.  Not  only  is  there  a  large  percentage  of  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  and  other  foreigners  in  the  population,  but  con- 
siderable sections  are  occupied  by  them  almost  exclusively. 
Customs,  institutions,  and  methods  of  thought  have  thus  been 
bodily  transferred  to  the  new  State,  and  no  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  modify  or  to  soften  them  by  an  interfusion  of  native 
citizens  and  American  sentiments.  The  Lutherans  in  Wisconsin, 
like  the  Puritans  of  old,  have  built  their  churches  on  the  hills, 
and  by  virtue  of  extent  and  solidity  of  immigration  they  domi- 
nate tiie  surrounding  regions.  These  conditions  in  some  com- 
munities give  little  or  no  room  for  public  schools;  in  other 
communities  they  greatly  reduce  the  attendance  on  them,  or  im- 
part to  them  something  of  the  character  of  parochial  schools. 

The  Lutheran  parochial  schools  in  Wisconsin  number  896 
and  contain  20,394  scholars.  To  these  are  to  be  added  264 
schools  and  36,271  scholars  under  tiie  direction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  language  used  in  the  Lutheran  schools  is 
very  frequently  German,  often  German  and  English,  and  only  in 
a  minority  of  cases  English  alone.  Direct  instruction  is  given  in 
the  English  language  in  a  portion  of  these  schools,  the  time 
occupied  by  it  varying  from  two  to  twenty  hours  each  week. 
In  145  of  them  no  instruction  in  English  is  given,  though  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  scholars  attend  the  public 
schools  a  part  of  the  time.  In  a  few  schools  not  only  is  German 
used  exclusively,  but  no  instruction  is  given  in  English  and 
none  of  the  pupils  attend  the  public  schools.  These  statements 
are  made  on  the  authority  of  a  pamphlet  by  Christopher  Koemer, 
of  Milwaukee.  It  opposed  the  Bennett  law,  and  its  statistics 
were  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  attention  being  drawn  to  this  state 
of  facts,  considerable  interest  and  solicitude  were  excited  in  the 
minds  of  a  few.  The  result  of  this  feeling  was  the  Bennett  law, 
which,  however,  in  no  way  interested  the  public  mind  during  its 
passage.  The  vigorous  opposition  that  it  soon  received  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  was  unexpected.    Gov- 
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emor  Hoard,  with  a  good  deal  of  ardor,  early  espoused  the  law. 
In  April  last  he  addressed  the  Teachers*  Association  at  Wau- 
kesha,  commending  the  act  in  its  compulsory  features.    He  said : 

'<  The  number  of  those  who  are  reported  as  attending  the  public  schools 
twelve  weeks  or  more  is  310,077.  This  leaves  78,979  who  did  not  attend  the 
public  schools  twelve  weeks  or  more  daring  the  past  year.  The  reports  con- 
ceming  the  number  who  attended  some  private  school  twelve  weeks  or 
more  during  the  past  year  are  very  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  but  up  to 
the  time  when  these  figures  were  obtained  the  number  reported  was  24,819. 
This  would  leave  49,660  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  who  did 
not  attend  any  school  last  year.  To  allow  for  mistakes,  we  cut  the  num- 
ber down  to  40,000.  There  they  stand ;  an  army  of  ignorance  growing  up 
in  our  midst,  denied,  by  cupidity  and  bigotry  combined,  the  privileges  of 
even  the  free  schools  of  our  Btate.  A  large  proportion  are  purposely  kept 
in  this  condition.  •  •  .  I  know  of  an  instance  in  Jefferson  County  where  a 
young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  has  lived  all  his  life  within  sight  of  a 
district  school,  yet  he  has  never  attended  the  school,  and  is  unable  to  make 
himself  understood  in  English.  He  has  attended  the  church  school  and 
can  read  and  write  in  German." 

Eoman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  were  deeply  dissatisfied  with 
the  law  and  desirous  to  secure  its  repeal  or  to  render  it  inopera- 
tive. The  Republicans  took  up  with  much  reluctance  the  issue 
thus  brought  forward,  as  it  was  likely  to  alienate  a  large  number 
of  Germans.  They  gave,  in  their  platform,  a  very  uncertain 
sound,  seeming  to  sustain  the  law  and  yet  to  deny  in  application 
the  principle  on  which  it  rested.  Nor  were  the  Democrats  much 
inore  consistent.  They  affirmed  the  general  principle  of  com- 
pulsory  education,  but  bitterly  attacked  the  law.  The  result 
c^  the  campaign  was  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Republicans. 
Though  the  last  election  was  to  the  Republicans  a  deluge — and 
when  there  is  a  deluge  there  is  always  water  enough  to  drown  a 
party — the  particular  weight  which  Republicans  in  Wisconsin 
most  immediately  felt  about  their  necks  was  the  Bennett  law. 
Neither  of  the  great  parties  in  Wisconsin  is  likely,  therefore,  for 
years  to  come,  to  be  in  haste  to  champion  the  principle  on  which 
the  Bennett  law  rests.  Nor  will  previous  laws  of  like  import  be 
effectively  enforced.  A  party  which  is  to  espouse  compulsory 
education  in  Wisconsin  must  have  an  appetite  for  a  public  duty 
well  done  at  least  equal  to  the  appetite  for  office. 

A  somewhat  similar  series  of  events  has  occurred  in  Illinois, 
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thougli  in  a  less  pronounced  way.  A  compulsory  law,  which 
went  into  action  during  the  present  year,  came  to  the  front  in 
the  last  political  campaign.  Both  parties  gave  it  consideration 
in  their  platforms.  Their  statements  had  the  same  general,  yet 
doubtful,  character  which  belonged  to  the  party  announcements 
in  Wisconsin.  The  Eepublicans  pronounced  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory education,  but  reduced  the  force  of  the  declaration  by 
subsequent  concessions.  The  Democrats  called  for  the  repeal  of 
the  compulsory  law,  but  indicated  a  kind  of  compulsion  that 
they  were  willing  to  support.  The  following  pledge  was  offered 
to  candidates  for  the  Legislature  by  the  German  Lutheran  and 
Evangelical  school  committees: 

**  I,  the  undersigned,  if  elected  to  the  Thirty-seventh  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  pledge  myself  to  make  all  lawful  efforts  toward 
repealing  the  compulsory  school  law  approved  May  24, 1889,  and  now  in 
effect;  or  toward  so  revising  it  that  said  law  will  not  interfere,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  parental  authority  over  the  child  in  determining  the  means 
and  extent  of  its  education,  will  not  prescribe  a  certain  school  or  class  of 
schools  where  it  shall  be  educated,  will  not  restrict  religious  liberty  in  any 
form,  and  will  not  leave  parochial  or  private  schools  subject  to  State  su- 
pervision or  oontroL" 

Conditions  very  similar  to  those  in  Wisconsin  are  present  in 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  other  north-western  States,  and  will  nat- 
urally lead  to  similar  adjustments.  The  politicians,  prior  to  the 
recent  disaster,  were  very  reluctant  to  take  up  the  school  question 
in  Wisconsin,  and,  taught  by  that  defeat,  they  are  likely  to  give 
"  the  little  red  school  house  "  a  wide  berth.  It  will  go  floating 
down  the  tide,  shifting  for  itself,  with  such  good  fortune  as  the 
better  sentiments  of  the  better  citizens  may  bring  to  it. 

In  these  events,  which  are  of  a  far-reaching  character,  we  see 
the  occasion  and  the  demand  for  a  change  of  policy  in  public 
instruction.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  not  lost  faith  in  its 
public-school  system.  It  has  been  inclined  rather  steadily  to 
extend  it  and  to  support  it  by  all  needed  legislation.  Especially 
has  there  been  an  inclination  toward  compulsory  attendance  on 
primary  instruction.  If  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  is 
forced  on  the  tax-payer,  it  is  felt  to  be  but  fair  that  the  use  of 
them  by  those  for  whom  they  were  established  should  also  be 
obligatoiy.    A  large  percentage  of  those  who  most  need  these 
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public  schools,  and  with  whose  training  the  safety  of  the  public 
is  most  immediately  associated,  are  liable,  by  the  negligence  of 
parents  or  by  truancy,  greatly  to  reduce  or  wholly  to  waste  the 
advantages  which  the  public  has  provided  for  them,  ^are- 
/T^fully-guarded  and  moderate  coercion,  therefore,  has  come  to  be, 
considering  the  increase  of  alien  and  irresponsible  citizens,  a 
natural,  if  not  a  necessary,  step  in  completion  of  our  educational 
system.  We  are  not  willing  that  the  system  itself  should  be 
weakened  by  the  very  extent  of  the  ignorance  which  demands  it. 
But  if  education  is  in  any  degree  to  be  compulsory,  it  becomes 
necessary,  since  private  schools  and  public  schools  exist  side  by 
side,  to  define  not  merely  the  amount  of  attendance  required,  but 
also  the  sort  of  instruction  which  shall  accompany  it.  The  public 
is  interested  in  a  certain  kind  and  measure  of  knowledge,  and  not 
in  the  external  performance  of  an  act  If,  therefore,  the  public 
prepares  to  insist  on  education  under  its  own  definition,  even  in 
a  limited  degree,  the  private  schools,  which  are  widely  displacing 
the  public  schools,  must  stand  in  some  recognized  organic  rela- 
tion to  them.  We  have  hitherto  partially  accepted  this  connec- 
tion in  one  direction,  but  we  have  steadily  overlooked  it  in  an- 
other. Wisconsin,  for  example,  in,  the  last  conflict,  attempted  to 
define  within  narrow  limits  the  course  of  study  which  would  be 
accepted  in  private  schools  in  place  of  public  instruction,  and  yet 
was  conceding  to  these  schools,  as  regards  support,  no  place 
whatever  in  its  general  system.  Not  only  must  the  parochial 
school  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of  those  who  establish  it,  but 
its  supporters  must  also  pay  their  proportion  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools,  even  when  the  work  in  their  own  school 
is  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  just  equivalent  of  its  own  work. 
This  gives  us,  using  language  broadly,  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. JEhfi-flupport  of  two  sets  of  schools  is  thrown  on  the 
conscientious  tax-payer,  and  he  is  told  that  his  redress  lies  in 
giving  up  a  method  to  which  his  convictions  have  led  him. 

This  public  policy  was  bearable  when  private  schools  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  sporadic,  and  indicative  of  no  de- 
cisive division  in  reference  to  moral  and  religious  training; 
when  no  compulsion  was  in  force  and  no  definite  terms  of  sub- 
stitution were  accepted.     Now,   when  religious  instruction  is 
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coming  to  be  distinctly  disclaimed  in  the  public  schools,  when 
private  instruction  makes  this  disclaimer  a  ground  of  its  own 
existence,  and  when  parochial  training  is  first  defined  and  then 
accepted  in  place  of  public  instruction,  this  policy  assumes  the 
appearance  of  extended  and  glaring  injustice.  It  can  be  resisted, 
and  has  been  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  it  infringes  personal  lib- 
erty— ^the  liberty  to  order  one's  own  innocent  action  at  one*s  own 
cost,  in  one's  own  way.  "  We  maintain  our  own  exclusive  right 
to  teach  our  own  religion  to  our  own  children,  in  our  own  schools, 
at  our  own  expense,  in  our  own  native  language,  if  we  choose." 

The  underlying  principle  which  sustains  the  public  in  its  in- 
terference  is  thus  covered  up  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  its  application.  This  principle,  that  it  may 
not  bear  the  appearance  of  tyrannical  intermeddling,  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  principle  that  all  instruction  which  is  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  public  instruction.  Those  who  are  adequately  educating  their 
children  under  the  inspection  of  the  State  should  not  be  called 
on  to  bear  exactly  the  same  burdens  as  if  they  were  in  neglect  of 
this  duty,  or  to  render  the  duty  twice  over — once  in  a  way 
conceded  by  the  State  and  once  in  a  way  ordered  by  it.  The 
intrinsic  injustice  of  our  existing  policy  has  been  concealed  from 
us  by  the  accidental,  changeable,  and  capricious  impulses  which 
have  hitherto  given  rise  to  private  schools,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  been  established  by  the  well-to-do 
simply  in  defense  of  class  feeling.  Now  that  the  parochial  schools 
express  a  religious  conviction — ^no  matter  how  mistaken  that  con- 
viction may  be — ^are  closely  and  extendedly  united  within  them- 
selves, and  are  the  chosen  means  of  those  who  can  ill  endure  a 
double  expenditure,  the  bearings  of  this  public  policy  are  en- 
tirely altered.  The  sense  of  injustice  will  deepen  year  by  year, 
the  religious  sentiments  which  underlie  the  parochial  school  will 
be  fed  by  the  very  opposition  which  they  meet,  and  the  public 
feeling  arrayed  against  these  schools  will  itself  become  an  intol- 
erant sentiment,  of  belief  or  unbelief,  associated  with  religion. 

No  condition  could  well  be  more  hostile  to  the  steady  growth 
of  public  instruction  than  this  policy,  under  existing  circum- 
stances.   The  public-school  system  has  always  been  subject  to 
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attack,  and  is  now  subject  to  it,  as  not  fulfilling  its  purpose  and 
as  a  wrongful  trespass  on  the  tax-payer.  Some,  who  are  very 
earnest  in  educating  their  own  children,  lose  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  education  the  moment  it  is  applied  to  the  public  at  large. 
Some,  who  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  higher  education 
that  is  almost  wholly  eleemosynary,  and  laud  it  as  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  ages,  are  afraid  that  we  are  pampering  the  poor  by  the 
luxury  of  the  provision  that  we  make  for  their  instruction.  We 
cannot  afford  to  add  to  these  many  querulous  and  illiberal  sen- 
timents, which  already  sufficiently  weight  onr  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  public  schools,  an  extended,  combined,  and  rea- 
soned, if  not  well-reasoned,  religious  opposition.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  infinitely  better  if  this  conflict  had  not  arisen;  if  the  children 
of  the  Republic  were  adequately  and  uniformly  trained  in  public 
schools,  and  so  were  united,  from  the  first,  in  social  sentiment 
and  intellectual  outlook.  This  imion  has,  however,  ceased  to  be 
possible.  Our  wisdom  now  lies  in  reducing  the  division  as  much 
as  may  be,  in  giving  full  opportunity  to  the  healing  processes  of 
time,  and  in  putting  aside  that  obstinacy  and  arrogance  that 
cause  us  to  think  only  one  way  and  one  result  admissible. 

The  partial  coalescence  of  public  and  private  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  of  religious  schools  with  public  schools,  may  not 
prove  as  disastrous  as  some  anticipate.  It  is  the  method  the 
English  are  adopting  in  a  tentative  way,  and  virtually  the  method 
of  higher  education  in  New  England.  The  colleges  of  New 
England  are,  in  general,  under  the  direction  of  religious  bodies, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  them  have  received  aid  from  the  state. 
If  they  had  been  helped  to  a  much  greater  extent,  their  relation 
to  the  public  and  service  to  the  public  would  not  be  materially 
altered.  They  meet,  in  a  liberal  manner,  the  ends  of  general 
education.  A  large  view  of  the  objects  to  be  gained,  a  wide, 
sympathetic  grasp  of  existing  conditions,  and  a  clear  sense  of 
justice,  will  be  able  to  find  a  way,  and  an  ever-widening  way, 
through  present  perplexities.  Our  public  policy  must  show  it- 
self flexible — fully  capable  of  fresh  adaptations.  Bigotry  may 
pertain  to  a  too  inflexible  insistance  on  a  method  intrinsically  de- 
sirable, as  well  as  to  a  method  in  itseK  inadequate  and  narrow. 

John  Bascom. 


OUR  BARGAIN  WITH  THE  INVENTOR. 

A  United  States  patent  is  a  contract.  The  parties  to  it  are 
the  inventor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other.  The  inventor,  by  a  public  record,  informs  the 
people  concerning  a  useful  discovery  which  he  has  made,  which 
must  be  original  with  him  and  new  in  the  United  States.  In 
return,  the  people,  by  their  letters  patent,  secure  to  him  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make,  to  use,  and  to  sell  his  invention  for  a 
limited  number  of  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  contract 
terminates  and  the  discovery  belongs  to  all  the  people  forever. 

A  patent,  therefore,  does  not  flow  from  the  bounty  of  the 
community,  as  might  a  pension,  or  a  subsidy,  or  a  medal.  It 
belongs  to  the  inventor  by  right.  It  comes  into  existence  in 
consequence  of  the  legal  establishment  of  a  certain  state  of  facts; 
namely,  that  the  invention  is  new,  useful,  and  original  with  the 
claimant  This  disclosure  is  the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor,  who  therefore  gives  to  the  community  something  of 
value  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  The  community  gives  to 
the  inventor,  not  something  of  value  which  it  already  had,  as 
where  a  part  of  the  public  domain  is  patented  to  a  settler,  but 
simply  protection.  If  the  invention  is  valuable,  so  is  the  protec- 
tion ;  if  the  invention  is  worthless,  the  protection  is  without  bene- 
fit; thus  the  contract  is  reciprocal  and  evenly  balanced.  The 
validity  of  a  patent  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  facts 
established.  To  determine  issues  of  validity  is  a  function  of  the 
United  States  courts;  to  determine  whether  the  consideration 
probably  exists,  and  to  make  the  contract  itself,  is  the  fimction 
of  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

"He  who  receives  an  idea  from  me,"  wrote  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, "receives  instruction  himseK  without  lessening  mine;  as  he 
who  lights  hid  taper  at  mine  receives  light  without  darkening 
mine."  An  idea  once  made  known  is  subject  to  human  control 
only  when  incorporate,  and  therefore  it  can  become  the  subject 
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of  patent  only  when  it  is  tangible  and  existent.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  may  be  regarded  as  a  marvel ;  in  time  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sity of  life,  a  manufacture,  perhaps  the  basis  of  a  great  industry. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  invention  then  detaches  itself  from  the  in- 
ventor; for  the  patent  no  longer  protects  only  one  man  in  his 
right,  but  through  him  many  men  in  their  rights.  The  patent 
system  of  the  United  States  has  now  completed  its  one-hun- 
dredth year.  The  experience  of  the  century  shows  that  the  ad- 
vantages incident  to  the  patent  contract  constitute  a  sufficient 
incentive,  not  merely  to  lead  people  to  publish  their  inventions, 
but  to  make  them  invent.  The  number  of  patents  granted  yearly 
has  steadily  augmented;  it  is  now  more  than  26,000  and  is  in- 
creasing. Under  the  fostering  protection  of  patents  we  have  de- 
veloped, and  are  developing,  inventors  as  a  distinctive  national 
product;  and  because  of  this  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  growth  and  a  prosperity,  as  a  manufacturing  people,  im- 
exampled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  patent  contract  secures  to  the  inventor  his  right  for 
a  fixed  period  of  time,  absolutely  and  without  limitation,  save 
by  the  obligations  which  every  man  owes  to  society.  It  as- 
sumes that  self-interest  will  best  conduce  to  the  development 
of  the  invention,  and  therefore  it  imposes  on  the  patentee  no  re- 
curring taxes,  nor  does  it  compel  him  practically  to  operate  his 
device.  During  the  protected  term  he  may  restrict  or  prohibit 
its  use  as  he  pleases.  The  measure  of  his  reward  is  what  he  can 
get,  that  is,  what  the  public  chooses  to  pay.  A  man  is  not  com- 
pelled by  law  to  use  a  new  invention.  He  probably  did  not  feel 
the  need  of  it  before  it  came,  and  if  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  the 
price  asked,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  let  it  alone.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  most  people  in  large  cities  deal  with  the  telephone. 
It  is-  necessary  only  to  wait  until  the  patent  expires,  and  then 
the  patented  thing  may  be  enjoyed  for  all  time  without  let  or 
hindrance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  compel  the 
inventor  to  reveal  his  secret  knowledge.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  to  use  it  solely  for  his  individual  ad- 
vantage; and  the  law  will  protect  him  in  that  right.  He  need 
never  obtain  a  patent  unless  he  chooses,  no  matter  how  greatly 
beneficial  the  new  idea  might  be  to  the  community.    If  the 
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public  wants  the  benefit  of  his  discovery,  it  must  offer  a  suflScient 
inducement  to  make  the  inventor  tell  what  he  has  found  out. 

A  patent  grant  is  therefore  not  made  in  payment  for  an  in- 
vention, in  the  sense  that  one  is  a  measure  of  value  for  the  other, 
but  in  return  for  its  disclosure.  No  one  can  assess  the  value  of 
a  new  discovery  to  the  human  race  for  all  time.  The  more  im- 
portant it  is,  however,  the  more  incommensurate  become  the  re- 
turns obtainable  during  the  patent  period.  The  millions  made 
from  the  patents  on  the  sewing  machine,  or  the  reaper  and  mower, 
or  the  telegraph,  or  the  telephone,  are  utterly  inconsiderable 
beside  the  enormous  benefits  which  the  public  acquires  through 
all  futurity  from  these  inventions.  Whether  the  thing  contrived 
is  to  imderlie  a  great  industry  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  im- 
proved pin,  the  inventor,  to  be  entitled  to  his  patent,  must  dis- 
close it  fully,  and  without  restriction  or  reservation;  so  that, 
when  the  patent  term  shall  be  finished,  the  public  may  be  able 
to  make  and  use  the  thing  as  well  as  he  himself  can  make  and 
use  it.  He  is  entitled  in  return  to  equally  full,  unreserved,  and 
unrestricted  protection.  To  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  that  pro- 
tection, or  to  limit  it  by  harassing  requirements,  such  as  taxes 
or  obligations  to  work  the  invention,  as  the  opponents  of  the 
system  have  proposed,  would  amount  simply  to  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  comply  with  their  side  of  the  contract. 

In  order  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  description  fur- 
nished by  the  inventor  shall  be  so  full,  clear,  and  exact  that  any 
competent  workman  familiar  with  the  art  to  which  it  belongs  can 
make  from  that  description  the  thing  described ;  in  order  thM  his 
claims  may  set  forth  his  invention  and  no  other,  so  that  both 
patentee  and  public  may  definitely  learn  therefrom  what  is 
protected;  in  order  to  prevent  misdirected  energy  in  the  re- 
invention of  old  things,  or  in  labor  upon  wild  and  chimerical  no- 
tions; in  fine,  in  order  to  avoid  the  grant  of  useless  and  invalid 
patents,  we  have  established  a  system  of  official  examination  into 
the  novelty  and  utility  of  every  invention  for  which  a  patent  is 
asked.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office.  More  particularly 
this  examination  seeks  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  invention 
has  been  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this 
or  any  foreign  country  before  the  applicant's  discovery,  and 
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whether  it  has  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  this  country  for 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application.  If  it  has  been  so 
patented,  or  described,  or  publicly  used,  it  is  not  patentable. 

Logically,  such  an  examination,  if  it  should  terminate  favor- 
ably, ought  to  be  followed  by  a  patent  guaranteed  to  be  valid. 
But  a  perfect  examination  is  impossible.  Even  if  we  should 
collect  all  the  printed  publications  in  the  world  and  digest  them  so 
as  to  make  their  contents  accessible,  still  there  is  no  way  of  obtain- 
ing information  as  to  prior  invention  by  anybody  and  everybody 
throughout  the  land.  The  British  method  is  to  grant,  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  course,  any  regular  application  for  a  patent,  no  matter 
whether  the  device  has  been  the  subject  of  a  former  patent  or  not, 
and  then  to  leave  the  patentees  to  fight  out  their  respective  rights 
afterward  in  the  courts.  Whether,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
the  examination  system  is  better  than  this,  is  open  to  debate. 
The  fact  remains  that  our  patent  system,  which  has  undeniably 
promoted  our  national  prosperity,  is  founded  on  an  official  ex- 
amination, which,  as  its  ultimate  result,  tends  to  protect  the 
rights  of  both  parties  to  the  contract.  Obviously,  the  more  thor- 
ough and  intelligent  the  examination,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  more  efficient  the  Patent  Office,  the  better  for  the  nation  and 
for  its  inventors.  Is  the  Patent  Office,  as  now  organized,  effici- 
ent?   If  not,  why  not? 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  inquiry  we  are  met  by  a  host  of 
anomalies.  As  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  government  no 
frmction  of  which  is  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  people  governed, 
here  is  an  institution  not  only  self-sustaining,  and  as  such  unique, 
but  paying  into  the  United  States  treasury  a  surplus  revenue  of 
nearly  $280,000  a  year.  And  more  than  this,  its  accumulated 
profits  over  and  above  all  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  its 
building,  only  a  part  of  which  it  is  permitted  to  occupy,  now 
form  a  fund  of  nearly  $4,000,000.  All  of  this  vast  amoimt  has 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  inventors,  and  not  one  cent  from 
those  of  the  tax-payers  at  large.  The  inventors,  therefore,  and 
not  the  general  public,  maintain — and  more  than  maintain — the 
Patent  Office.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  the  most  efficient 
service  that  it  can  give  them,  for  that  is  what  they  pay  for.  When 
a  surplus  is  put  aside,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  presumption  that 
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the  service  is  so  efficieDt  that  the  extra  money  is  not  necessary 
for  further  improvements.    Now,  let  us  consider  the  facts. 

The  presiding  oflScer  of  the  Patent  Office  is  a  commissioner 
who,  to  meet  all  theoretical  requirements,  would  need  nothing 
short  of  omniscience.  He  is  a  judicial  officer,  an  executive 
officer,  a  legislative  officer,  and  an  accounting  officer,  all  in  one. 
As  a  judge,  his  jurisdiction  is  both  original  and  appellate.  As  a 
law-maker,  he  devises  rules  having  the  force  of  statutes,  subject 
only  to  the  perfunctory  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
As  an  executive  officer,  he  regulates  and  controls  the  ministerial 
affairs  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  commands  its  589  employees. 
As  an  accounting  officer,  he  receives  the  immense  sums  paid  into 
his  bureau  and  accoimts  for  them.  He  is  presumably  an  expert 
in  every  branch  of  applied  science,  a  skilled  mechanic,  a  con- 
summate electrician,  and  a  chemist  of  high  ability ;  and  perhaps 
he  ought  also  to  be  a  "  lightning  penman,"  seeing  that  about  one 
tenth  of  his  time  is  wasted  in  the  clerical  work  of  signing  patents. 
Of  all  the  bureau  officers  that  have  power  to  nominate  persons 
to  a  cabinet  minister  for  appointment,  he  is  the  only  one  without 
whose  nomination  the  minister  cannot  appoint.  This  superior 
being,  vested  with  all  these  multifarious  capacities,  we  expect  to 
obtain  for  the  sum  of  $5,000  a  year;  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  fact  of  all.  We  do  not  get  him.  To  make  sure  that 
we  shall  not,  we  have  converted  the  office  into  political  spoils, 
and  we  have  filled  it,  not  infrequently,  with  lawyers  from  the 
cross  roads  and  with  experts  from  the  stump.  They  give  up 
the  ghost,  officially,  after  average  terms  of  eighteen  months  of 
the  hardest  work  that  they  ever  did  in  their  lives,  and  then  they 
invariably  begin  practice  as  patenjb  attorneys.  In  a  very  few 
instances  we  have  secured  for  a  short  time  the  services  of  a 
competent  and  experienced  patent  lawyer,  such  as  the  present  in- 
cumbent, Mr.  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  of  Connecticut.  During  such 
administrations,  undertaken  obviously  by  these  men  at  no  small 
sacrifice  of  personal  interests,  bad  rules  are  abandoned,  worthless 
employees  are  weeded  out,  absurd  and  conflicting  decisions — alas 
for  their  number! — are  harmonized  or  reversed,  and  the  service 
is  generally  improved.  At  other  times  the  office  either  remains  in 
statu  quo,  or  retrogrades. 
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By  a  fiction  of  law,  the  commissioner  is  supposed  personally 
to  know  all  about  the  40,000  applications  that  are  filed  every 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  probably  hears  of  about  one  in 
fifty.  They  are  handled  by  a  corps  of  examiners,  who  are 
graded  in  various  ranks  in  a  semi-military  manner.  All  possi- 
ble subjects  of  invention  are  divided  into  about  190  classes,  and 
these,  in  turn,  are  subdivided  into  more  than  4,000  sub-classes. 
A  certain  number  of  classes  are  assigned  to  a  division,  over 
which  a  principal  examiner  presides.  He  is  aided  by  a  number  of 
assistant  examiners  of  different  grades,  who  do  the  actual  work 
of  hunting  up  the  prior  patents  or  publications  which  show  the 
invention  claimed  by  the  applicant,  or  which,  in  their  opinion, 
show  it — often  a  very  different  matter.  The  principal  examiner 
in  each  division  is  a  judge  of  first  instance  for  the  decision  of  all 
questions  of  law  and  of  fact  affecting  an  application.  No  matter 
how  enormously  important  an  invention  may  be,  no  matter  what 
great  interests  are  at  stake  upon  the  possession  of  the  patent 
which  is  to  secure  it,  the  whole  matter  is  subject  to  his  super- 
vision. He  may  harass  and  hamper  the  inventor  with  restric- 
tions and  keep  him  waiting  for  years.  He  may  grant  illegal  and 
improper  claims,  and  so  subject  the  public  to  vexatious  litigation 
and  seriously  impede  the  progress  of  great  industries.  It  is  true 
that  the  inventor  may  appeal  from  him,  and  thus  secure  rights 
improperly  denied ;  but  there  is  no  redress  for  the  public,  against 
the  allowance  of  a  bad  patent,  other  than  in  the  courts.  The 
men  upon  whose  shoulders  we  place  these  great  responsibilities 
are  paid  the  wages  of  young  naval  lieutenants  or  of  ordinary 
book-keepers — $2,500  a  year.  The  average  ability  of  the  princi- 
pal examiners  is  much  higher  than  might  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  compensation  given  them.  Most  of  them  are  painstaking, 
self-sacrificing,  patient,  and  able.  Others  are  the  reverse.  Their 
methods  are  various  in  the  extreme.  When  they  do  not  happen 
to  be  lawyers,  their  rulings  in  matters  of  law  are  frequently 
highly  original.  Some  of  them  endeavor  to  assist  the  inventor, 
and  with  patient  kindness  correct  his  errors  and  resolve  every 
possible  doubt  in  his  favor.  Some  favor  strict  neutrality. 
Others  seemingly  labor  under  the  idea  that  they  are  government 
attorneys,  paid  to  find  out  how  not  to  grant  a  patent.     The  offi- 
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cial  action  of  one  is  never  a  precedent  for  that  of  another.  In 
short,  they  are  thirty  quasi-courts,  interpreting  law  and  fact  each 
after  its  own  fashion. 

There  are  also  169  assistant  examiners,  who  are  presumably 
competent  scientific  experts,  but  who  receive  clerks'  wages — 
from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year.  They  are  mostly  young  men. 
Washington  possesses  four  large  law  schools  where  evening  in- 
struction can  be  obtained,  and  the  utility  of  a  government  posi- 
tion which  at  once  furnishes  a  support  and  a  chance  to  practice 
law  on  the  inventor,  is  plain.  Tenure  of  office  is  therefore  short- 
ened n6t  merely  by  inadequacy  of  salary,  but  by  the  resignations 
of  incumbents  in  all  grades,  from  the  commissioner  down,  to  enter 
practice  as  patent  attorneys  when  sufficient  education  has  been 
obtained.  The  evil  is  twofold ;  first,  the  Patent  Office  is  converted 
into  a  training  school,  so  that  the  service  becomes  inefficient; 
and,  secondly,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  retiring  official 
from  taking  with  him,  and  using  for  the  benefit  of  private  clients, 
copies  of  pending  applications  or  other  secret  information,  the 
revelation  of  which  may  be  highly  valuable  to  one  competing 
interest  and  correspondingly  injurious  to  another.  This  has 
been  done; .  it  should  be  made  impossible.  A  law  in  other  de- 
partments prevents  a  former  government  employee  from  practic- 
ing before  the  office  in  which  he  served,  until  two  years  after  the 
end  of  his  term  of  service.  A  similar  term  of  incapacity  should 
be  imposed  on  ex-officials  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Although  the  standard  of  honesty  in  the  Patent  Office  is  ex- 
ceedingly high,  and  fraud  of  any  sort  is  very  rare,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  no  fiduciary  institution  in  existence  where 
the  temptation  to  be  corrupt  is  greater.  The  examiner's  work 
is  done  in  secret,  and  not  in  the  blaze  of  publicity  which  sur- 
rounds a  court.  The  proceedings  are  ex  parte,  and  the  decision 
of  issues  involving  great  pecuniary  interests  often  turns  upon  ab- 
struse technical  distinctions  incomprehensible  to  the  public  at 
large.  Public  opinion  is  strongly  arrayed  against  the  under* 
payment  of  bank  officials  and  others  in  places  of  trust.  For  the 
people  to  subject  their  own  servants,  charged  with  far  greater 
responsibilities  than  those  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  private  em- 
ployee, to  such  strain,  is  unjust  to  them  and  contrary  to  sound 
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public  policy.  Conditions  whicli  include  both  inadequate  pay 
and  ever-present  temptation  are  notoriously  unsafe. 

There  is  also  in  the  Patent  Office  an  extraordinary  tribunal 
charged  with  determining  "interferences,"  or  issues  of  priority 
between  rival  inventors,  and  presided  over  by  an  examiner  paid 
as  inadequately  as  the  others.  Here  occur  probably  the  bitterest 
litigations  in  the  world,  for  the  fight  of  an  inventor  for  his  in- 
vention is  like  that  of  a  tigress  for  her  whelps.  The  practice  of 
the  tribunal  is  governed  by  the  equity  rules  of  the  United  States 
courts,  and  it  enforces  technicalities  to  a  degree  which  finds  a 
parallel  only  in  criminal  cases.  Neither  the  judge  nor  the  at- 
torneys are  necessarily  lawyers,  and  the  court  decides  matters  of 
law,  fact,  and  metaphysics  with  equal  readiness.  The  decision 
of  the  commissioner,  on  appeal,  is  final  between  the  parties.  But 
as  the  defeated  contestant  frequently  infringes  his  adversary's 
patent  after  it  is  issued,  the  whole  controversy  may  be  fought 
over  again  in  a  court  of  law — a  condition  of  affairs  much  need- 
ing reform.  Between  the  commissioner  and  the  primary  exam- 
iners is  an  appeal  board  of  three  examiners-in-chief.  The  pay 
being  not  glaringly  insufficient  and  the  position  one  of  some  dig- 
nity, its  incumbents  are  usually  men  of  ability  and  hold  their 
places  for  long  terms. 

The  remainder  of  the  Patent  Office  employees,  mainly  cleri- 
cal, number  about  400.  The  entire  working  force  is  crowded 
into  about  one  half  of  the  available  space  in  the  so-called  Patent 
Office  building — ^the  whole  of  which  the  inventors  have  paid  for, 
as  before  stated — the  rest  being  occupied  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, of  which,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  Patent 
Office  is  a  bureau.  The  quarters  are  so  inadequate  that  the 
most  valuable  records  of  the  office  lie  piled  up  on  floors  and  in 
corridors,  despite  the  lesson  of  two  disastrous  fires.  The  average 
floor  space  given  to  each  employee  is  about  seven  feet  square,  no 
allowance  being  made  for  passage  ways.  Most  of  the  occupied 
area  is  taken  up  by  halls  for  the  exhibition  of  old  models,  which 
are  interesting  chiefly  to  western  bridal  couples.  The  examina- 
tions of  inventions  relating  to  "  dryers,  farriery,  metal-working 
tools,  nut  and  bolt  locks,  pneumatics,  refrigeration,  and  wind- 
mills "  is  accomplished  by  nine  people,  who,  with  all  their  reo- 
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ords  and  furniture,  are  crammed  into  a  room  nineteen  by  twenty- 
three  feet  in  dimensions.  This  is  representative.  Every  com- 
missioner for  the  last  twelve  years  has  appealed  to  Congress  for 
remedy.  The  present  commissioner  calls  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  "  most  deplorable."  It  is  disgraceful;  it  not  only  impedes 
public  business,  but  violates  the  plainest  sanitary  laws. 

Such  are  the  conditions  of  personnel  and  place.  Now  as  to 
the.  examinations  themselves.  To  keep  up  with  the  rate  at  which 
applications  are  filed — about  48,000  a  year — each  examiner  ought 
to  make  every  day  about  five  "  official  actions,"  each  requiring  in- 
telligent decision.  This  being  impracticable,  the  delay  in  reach- 
ing an  application  after  it  is  filed,  though  less  now  than  it  has 
been  for  years,  varies  from  one  to  six  months.  To  this  is  added 
more  delay  in  considering  amendments  and  arguments  to  meet 
objections.  The  patent  is  not  retroactive,  and  the  inventor  stands 
helpless  against  piracies;  for  he  has  no  protection  during  the 
interval.  If,  meanwhile,  he  seeks  patents  abroad,  and  gets  them 
in  advance  of  the  officially-delayed  United  States  patent,  he 
thereby  cuts  down  the  lifetime  of  the  latter  so  that  it  may  expire 
with  that  of  the  foreign  grant  of  shortest  term. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  an  inventor  who  should  desire  to 
determine  for  himself  the  novelty  of  an  idea,  could  here  find 
complete  records  for  his  assistance;  or,  inasmuch  as  to  invest  in 
a  patent  right  without  search  into  what  has  been  done  before  is 
like  buying  real  property  with  no  examination  of  title,  that  the 
intending  investor  might  here  have  at  his  disposal,  digested  and 
abridged,  all  prior  patents  and  publications  which  the  almost  un- 
limited facilities  of  the  government  could  secure  for  him.  But 
no  published  abridgment  or  digest  of  the  United  States  patents 
is  in  existence.  Some  years  ago  Congress  was  induced  to  appro- 
priate $10,000  toward  making  one.  The  money  was  expended 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  the  manuscript  of  a  small  fraction  of 
the  work  now  lies  moldering  in  the  vaults  of  the  Patent  Office. 
There  is  an  inadequate  library,  not  properly  indexed,  and  for 
purposes  of  research  but  little  better  than  the  collection  of  patent 
records  and  scientific  works  in  the  Astor  Library  of  New  York. 
In  place  of  the  finest  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  lab- 
oratory in  the  land,  provided  with  every  means  for  demonstrating 
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new  inventions  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  prove  their  practicability 
if  it  should  be  questioned,  there  is  a  small  basement  room  con- 
taining some  dilapidated  apparatus  and  a  few  bottles  of  the  com- 
monest reagents.  The  examiners  have  no  means  of  indepen- 
dently testing  inventions,  and  such  few  digests  as  they  possess, 
mainly  of  their  own  making,  are  in  constant  use  and  not  accessi- 
ble to  the  public.  The  Patent  Office  publishes  a  weekly  magazine 
called  the  "  Official  Gazette,"  which  contains  partial  drawings  and 
copies  of  the  claims  of  the  patents  issued  during  the  week.  It  is 
sold  at  a  low  subscription  price,  and  is  useful.  The  complete 
specifications  and  drawings  of  the  patents  are  also  printed  weekly 
and  may  be  purchased  at  ten  cents  each  in  quantities.  The  sale 
is  about  4,000  copies  a  day,  and  the  price  charged  is  excessive. 

The  metes  and  bounds  of  an  invention  must  be  defined  by 
the  inventor.  He  must  stake  out  his  ovm  claim.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Patent  Office  to  do  this  for  him.  It  can  act  solely 
upon  his  definition  of  what  he  has  invented ;  and  to  that  defini- 
tion, whether  adequate  or  not,  the  law  ever  after  strictly  holds 
him.  Therefore  the  character  of  the  patent,  and  the  amount  of 
protection  that  it  secures,  depend  greatly  upon  the  ability  of 
the  attorney  who  presents  and  prosecutes  the  application. 
Very  little  safeguard  is  provided  for  the  inventor  against  pro- 
fessional incapacity  or  deceit.  Any  person  of  "good  moral 
character"  may  practice  before  the  Patent  Office.  He  need 
not  be  a  member  of  the  bar.  In  order  to  prosecute  an  applica- 
tion, he  must  file  a  power  of  attorney,  thus  becoming  the  in- 
ventor's attorney  in  fact.  There  is  no  Patent  Office  bar.  The 
act  of  July  4,  1884,  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to 
prescribe  rules  governing  the  recognition  of  agents,  attorneys, 
and  others  representing  claimants  before  his  department;  and 
he  has,  under  that  act,  admitted  persons  to  practice  before  other 
bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department.  But  the  Patent  Office  has 
never  been  considered  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  that 
law,  for  the  reason  that  an  application  for  a  patent  has  not 
been  regarded  as  a  "  claim  "  against  the  government.  The  only 
remedy  against  malfeasance  by  an  attorney  is  the  filing  of 
charges  and  a  trial  before  the  commissioner,  which  may  terminate 
in  a  withdrawal  of  further  recognition.    But  this  rarely  happens. 
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Such  are  the  conditions  that  attend  the  making  of  a  United 
States  patent.  For  this  inefficient  service  the  inventors,  and  not 
the  tax-payers,  be  it  repeated,  pay  $1,250,000  yearly.  Of  that 
siun,  one  fifth  is  virtually  confiscated,  with  no  return  whatever. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  Congress.  Again  and  again  efforts 
have  been  made  in  that  body  to  apply  the  accumulated  surplus 
to  the  uses  of  schools  and  public  works.  So  far,  the  friends  of 
the  patent  system  have  succeeded  in  preventing  such  improper 
diversion.  How  long  they  may  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so  is 
open  to  question,  for  the  legislature  has  been  deaf  to  all  requests 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  money  toward  improving  the  service 
for  which  it  was  paid.  In  the  present  Congress,  when  it  was 
urged  that  this  fund  came  from  the  inventors  and  rightfully 
should  be  devoted  to  their  benefit,  the  answer  was  returned  that 
"  it  is  not  less  appropriated  to-day  as  a  part  of  the  people's  money 
because  it  originally  came  from  taxation  for  patents  instead  of 
coming  from  direct  taxation,"  and  the  Patent  Office  was  stigma- 
tized as  a  "clearing  house  for  cranks."  It  seems  premature  to 
advocate  specific  measures  of  reform  so  long  as  Congress  main- 
tains its  present  position  of  apathy  and  ignorance.  There  is  no 
lack  of  suggestions,  extending  from  minor  details  all  the  way 
to  complete  reorganization  of  the  Patent  Office.  A  well-known 
advocate  recently  assured  the  writer  that  it  was  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency at  the  present  time  to  press  even  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  office  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  lest  a  general  attack 
on  the  whole  patent  law  should  be  precipitated. 

Whether  this  statement  exaggerates  the  temper  of  Congress  or 
not — and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  does — it  certainly  goes 
to  support  the  belief  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in  lack  of 
popular  information.  The  Patent  Office  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  despite  its  defects  it  is  so  still.  It 
cannot  be  brought  to  higher  usefulness,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  its  present  condition  of  impaired  efficiency  can  be  main- 
tained, without  material,  and  probably  radical,  improvement.  We 
want  for  its  proper  administration  the  best  attainable  scientific 
and  legal  talent,  and  plenty  of  it,  sufficiently  and  reasonably 
paid,  and  intelligently  directed.  We  want  uniform  and  stable 
decisions  and  uniform  practice.    We  want  permanence  in  office, 
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and  attorneys  subject  to  proper  restrictions  and  discipline.  We 
want  adequate  facilities  for  research  of  every  kind,  and  adequate 
room  for  work  and  storage.  We  want  every  possible  safeguard 
against  temptation,  corruption,  and  fraud.  We  want  the  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  office  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given.  Most  of  all,  the  people  should  understand 
that  the  patent  system  is  not  an  institution  for  the  imposition  of 
grinding  monopolies.  It  protects  the  inventor  in  what  is  his  by 
right  of  creation  and  discovery ;  and  by  the  stimulus  which  it 
affords  to  invention,  it  cheapens  the  necessaries  and  increases  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  augments  their  consumption, 
redistributes  labor,  calls  forth  higher  orders  of  skill,  and  opens 
new  avenues  of  employment.  The  protection  of  industries  by 
patent  approaches  in  economic  importance  the  protection  of  in- 
dustries by  tariff. 

On  May  6,  1646,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  under 
the  system  of  law  called  "  The  Body  of  Liberties,"  gave  to  Joseph 
Jenckes,  of  Lynn,  the  first  patent  ever  granted  in  America.  It 
was  for  a  scythe,  and  he  prayed  for  protection  for  "  fowerteen 
yeeres,  without  disturbance  by  any  others  setting  up  the  like  in- 
ventions, so  that  his  study  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vayne  or  lost." 
Jenckes's  scythe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  of  to-day,  and  it 
cut  all  the  grain  of  this  country  for  many  years.  It  did  not 
open  to  the  world  the  great  granary  of  the  West;  that  was  the 
work  of  another  patented  invention — the  reaper  and  mower. 
The  inventor  of  that  machine  made  the  same  prayer,  and  so  did 
the  inventors  of  all  the  450,000  patented  devices  which  appear 
on  our  national  record.  And  the  inventor  of  to-day  asks — and 
surely  his  is  the  right  to  ask,  for  he  pays  for  it — that  we  shall 
maintain  in  all  its  efficiency  that  system  which  is  for  him,  as  it 
was  for  his  forefathers,  the  sole  safeguard  and  security  "  that  his 
study  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vayne  or  lost." 

Park  Benjamin. 
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Nations,  so  far  as  their  railway  policies  are  concerned,  may 
be  classified  in  three  groups:  those  in  which  the  railways  are  the 
property  of  the  state ;  those  in  which  the  roads,  though  not  ab- 
solutely state  property,  are  closely  supervised  by  state  officials 
and  are  organized  almost  as  a  department  of  the  public  service; 
and,  lastly,  those  in  which  the  railways  are  the  property  of  pri- 
vate trading  corporations.  Of  the  firat  class,  the  two  prominent 
examples  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  Germany  and  Belgium ; 
but  for  Anglo-Saxon  readers  it  is  equally  important  to  notice 
that  the  same  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  colonies 
in  Australia.  Of  the  second  type,  the  leading  instance  is  to  be 
found  in  France.  England  and  the  United  States  stand  alone  in 
the  third  category.  The  first  system  relies  for  its  motive  force^ 
on  governmental  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects;  the 
second  on  governmental  interference,  both  as  a  stimulus  and  as 
a  restraint;  while  the  third  places  its  trust  in  free  competition. 
Free  competition,  in  England  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
did  marvels  in  the  development  of  traveling  by  coach  on  com- 
mon roads,  and  when  coaches  gave  place  to  railways  there  was 
no  thought  of  adopting  any  other  method.  Such  a  system,  how- 
ever, obviously  requires  for  its  development  two  things — a  large 
amount  of  available  private  capital,  and  energy  and  self-reliance 
in  the  capitalists  to  employ  it  The  latter  requisite  was  wanting 
among  the  despotically-governed  nations  of  the  continent;  the 
former  among  our  sufficiently  self-reliant  kinsfolk  in  Australia. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  trace  the  working  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems,  but  before  doing  this  .one  or  two  preliminary 
points  may  well  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  forward  an  array  of  facts  to  prove  that  the 
English  people  hardly  realized  what  the  power  of  the  railways 
was  likely  to  be  when,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  their  Parliament  authorized  the  incorporation  of 
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private. rail  way  undertakings  by  the  score  and  by  the  hundred. 
Had  they  realized  this,  it  might  be  very  plausibly  argued,  they 
would  have  made  the  railways  a  department  of  state,  or  at  the 
very  least  would  have  subjected  them  from  the  beginning  to  a 
stringent  state  control.  Certain  it  is  that  whenever  the  question 
of  state  purchase  has  been  raised,  the  expense  of  the  plan  has 
always  been  one  of  the  chief  objections.  This  objection  was 
taken  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  railway  act  of  1844,  which,  at  a  time 
when  the  railway  capital  had  reached  about  £100,000,000, 
contemplated  as  a  possibility  a  deferred  purchase  in  twenty-one 
years'  time.  It  was  taken  still  more  seriously  when  the  twenty- 
one  years  had  elapsed  and  the  capital  had  more  than  quadrupled. 
At  the  present  time,  when  about  £900,000,000  is  invested  in  the 
British  Isles,  the  question  is  apparently  quite  outside  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  It  is  true  that  two  or  three  years  ago  a  well- 
known  railway  contractor  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  necessity 
for  state  purchase,  and  that  some  of  the  extreme  socialists  have 
made  the  same  theory  a  plank  in  their  platform.  It  is  true,  too, 
that  within  the  last  few  months  a  society  has  been  started  for  this 
very  end ;  but,  if  the  reporters  are  to  be  believed,  the  audience 
at  its  last  meeting  numbered  only  fourteen  persons ;  and,  among 
the  educated  classes  at  least,  that  number  probably  represents 
with  sufficient  accuracy  the  society's  following. 

Another  point  must  be  noted.  English  railways,  from  the 
outset,  have  been  subjected  to  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  state 
control.  Practically  speaking,  it  has  always  been  impossible 
to  make  a  new  line  without  obtaining  a  special  legislative  act 
for  the  purpose,  which  act  can  be  passed  only  after  a  judicial 
hearing  before  committees  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  where 
any  person  injuriously  aflfected  has  a  right  to  appear  in  opposi- 
tion. Similar  authority  has  been  necessary  for  the  raising  of 
fresh  capital.  As  a  result  of  this  supervision,  the  debentures  or 
bonds  of  an  English  company  are  almost  absolute  securities, 
while  the  amount  of  "  water "  in  the  ordinary  stock  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  trifling  percentage.  In  the  working  of  the  rail- 
ways, too,  the  government  has  not  hesitated  to  interfere,  both  in 
its  judicial  and  in  its  executive  capacity.  The  clauses  in  the 
inter-State  commerce  act  prohibiting  unjust  discrimination  and 
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undue  preference,  are  practically  modeled  on  an  English  act  passed 
as  long  ago  as  1853 ;  and  whether  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
courts,  or  to  the  native  virtue  of  the  English  freight  managers, 
the  fact  is  certain  that  in  modem  English  railway  history  per- 
sonal  favoritism  and  secret  rebates  and  concessions  are  things  un- 
heard of.  Then,  on  the  executive  side,  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
is  practically  a  ministry  of  commerce,  has  been  given  power  to 
interfere  in  such  questions  as  those  of  third-class  accommodation, 
of  workmen's  trains  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  of  safety 
appliances.  The  power  actually  to  fix  a  rate,  as  is  done  by 
the  State  conunissions  in  Georgia  and  Illinois,  for  instance,  is  a 
function  that  has  never  been  intrusted  to  it.  But  in  the  railway 
and  canal  traffic  act  of  1888,  Parliament  went  very  near  to 
this  point.  It  empowered  the  Board  of  Trade  to  draw  up  a  new 
uniform  classification  and  a  new  schedule  of  maximum  rates 
which  should  be  binding  on  the  companies;  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  so  interpreted  its  instructions  that,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, it  has  fixed  the  new  maxima  below  the  rates  which  the 
companies  are  actually  charging  at  the  present  moment.  But 
this  matter. has  not  yet  reached  a  final  settlement. 

Such,  in  very  brief  outline,  is  the  English  system.  Speaking 
broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  people  are  satisfied  with 
it  and  are  not  likely  to  change  it.  Nor,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer  at  least,  would  they  find  any  reason  to  do  so  if 
every  voter  should  have  the  opportunity  to  study  the  railway 
systems  of  all  the  other  countries.  Take  Australia,  for  instance. 
Anglo-Saxon  democracy  has  there  made  its  most  important  ex- 
periment in  state  railways,  for  the  government  lines  of  the  Cape 
are  a  small  affair,  while  those  of  Canada  cannot  escape  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  American  competition.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  Australian  lines  have  suffered  from  political  manage- 
ment. Railways  have  often  been  constructed,  not  because  they 
have  been  needed,  but  because  the  member  for  the  interested  dis- 
trict has  been  pertinacious  and  insistent.  Bedundant  officials  by 
the  hundred  have  been  employed  or  retained  in  office  for  the  same 
reason.  In  the  last  few  years  the  different  colonies,  one  after  an- 
.  other,  have  found  it  expedient  to  appoint  non-political  boards  of 

Irailway  commissioners,  holding  office  for  life,  to  manage  their  rail- 
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ways.  But  of  course  it  has  been  impossible  to  withdraw  from  the 
government  and  Parliament  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  deci- 
sion as  to  the  construction  of  new  lines.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that, 
either  in  the  extension  of  new  lines  or  in  the  facilities  aflEorded 
by  the  existing  ones,  the  Australian  colonies  have  shown  any 
development  to  match  that  of  the  railways  of  America.  Railway 
rates  may  have  come  down,  but  they  have  not  descended  by  leaps 
and  bounds  like  those  of  the  western  American  roads,  and  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
American  West,  as  compared  with  the  slow  progress  of  agricul- 
tural settlement  in  Australia,  is  mainly  due  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fiercely  competitive  system  of  the  American  lines  and 
the  more  conservative  methods  of  Australia. 

The  German  evidence  for  or  against  government  management 
can  without  difficulty  be  represented  as  proving  anything  that  it 
is  desired  to  prove.  K  we  charge  the  obvious  faults  of  the 
Prussian  lines — their  slowness,  their  stolidity,  their  overbearing 
treatment  of  smaller  neighbors — upon  the  system  of  state  owner- 
ship, we  may  be  told  in  reply  that  these  are  but  accidents,  and 
that  the  essence  of  the  system  is  to  be  found  in  its  uniformity  and 
in  its  certainty.  Or,  again,  we  may  be  assured  that  state  owner- 
ship in  Prussia  is  so  new  that  its  natural  consequences  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  work  themselves  out.  Messrs.  Parrer  and  Fox- 
well,  for  instance,  in  their  recent  book  on  "Express  Trains, 
English  and  Foreign,"  have  pointed  out  that  while,  all  over  the 
world,  speed  and  accommodation  have  been  rapidly  improving 
between   1875  and   1889,  "the   German   government  railways 

'  remain  with  the  same  speeds  and  the  same  acconunodations  as 
before.  ...  As  far  as  express  trains  are  concerned,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  private  companies  by  the  state  has  had  an  exceedingly 
bad  effect."  To  this  sweeping  indictment,  which  was  strongly 
backed   up  by  influential  German  newspapers  and  apparently 

*  represented  the  prevailing  German  opinion,  the  German  gov- 
ernment has  made  a  twofold  reply.     In  its  official  publication, 
*'^  Archiv  far  Eisenbahnwesen,^^  it  has  attempted,  not  over-suc- 
cessfuUy,  to  deny  the  fact;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it  has 
put  on  several  new  expresses  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 

The  authors  just  quoted  went  further,  and  pointed  out  that, 
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poor  as  are  the  Prussian  speeds,  those  on  the  railways  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  which  have  always  belonged 
to  the  state,  are  still  less  satisfactory,  being  indeed  "  deplorably 
bad "  and  "a  disgrace  to  Europe."  But  to  this  further  accusa- 
tion it  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  German  government  studies  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  that  express  trains  are 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  richer  class,  and  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  of  late  for  the  benefit  of  third-class  and  fourth- 
class  passengers.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  trade  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  simplification  and  modification  of  the  freight 
tariffs,  and  that  the  traders  have  been  allowed,  by  means  of  the 
institution  of  consultative  committees  in  the  chief  centers,  a 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  rates  which  they  have  to  pay.  A 
charming  system  in  theory,  reply  the  individualists ;  but  when 
your  rate-modifying  machinery  takes  a  year  or  eighteen  months 
to  get  to  work,  its  practical  benefits  are  by  no  means  so  great  as 
on  paper  they  might  seem  to  be.  This  much,  however,  is  clear: 
In  Prussia,  a  country  which  is  not  governed  on  the  party  system, 
railways  are  not  likely  to  be  used  for  party  purposes ;  but  for  all 
that,  tiie  policy  of  the  railways  is  dictated  quite  as  much  by 
political  as  by  purely  business  considerations.  Traffic,  for  in- 
stance, is  diverted  by  exceptional  rates  from  Rotterdam  and 
Antwerp,  for  the  benefit  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  natural 
route  between  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Austria  and  south 
Germany  on  the  other,  which  is  through  Alsace-Lorraine,  is 
almost  absolutely  barred.  Again,  by  fixing  rates  to  the  frontier 
on  a  much  lower  scale  than  those  for  the  same  articles  from  the 
frontier,  what  is  practically  a  protective  tariff  is  built  up,  and  in 
this  way  the  regulation  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  is 
withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  German  Parliament. 

One  other  point.    In  backward  and  thinly -populated  countries, 
such  as  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Scandinavia,  state-owned  railways 
and  those  of  private  ownership  may  perhaps  continue  to  exist  side 
by  side.   In  countries  more  commercially  active  this  is  practically 
impossible.    France  has  been  glad  to  hand  over,  on  almost  any  \ 
terras,  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  state  railways  to  the  great  i 
companies  which  control  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situ-  I 
ated.    In  Belgium  the  process  has  gone  the  other  way,  and  the 
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state  has  been  forced  to  buy  up  all  the  seriously-competing  lines. 
In  Prussia  the  same  process  is  very  nearly  complete,  but  one  or 
two  companies  still  hold  out.  If,  however,  the  recent  history  of 
the  Hessen-Ludwigsbahn  and  the  Boxtel-Wesel  should  be  writ« 
ten  in  full,  it  would  be  very  necessary  to  find  the  German  equiv- 
alent of  the  verb  "  to  boycott." 

We  mentioned  the  state  railways  of  France  a  few  lines  back ; 
but  state  railways  in  France,  needless  to  say,  are  only  an  after- 
thought and  a  small  matter.  The  original  French  system,  begun 
as  long  ago  as  1842  and  deliberately  re-accepted  as  recently  as 
1884,  is  one  by  which  France  is  partitioned  among  six  great 
companies,  each  of  which  has  its  own  district  within  which  com- 
petition is  prohibited.  Five  of  these  districts  radiate  from  Paris 
like  segments  of  a  wheel;  the  sixth  is  in  the  South-west,  within 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  the  Pyrenees.  What  the  government 
has  done  for  the  French  railways  it  is  dif&cult  to  say  in  a  few 
words.  It  would  not,  however,  be  very  far  wrong  to  say  that  it 
has  provided  between  £150,000,000  and  £200,000,000  steriing  of 
capital,  or  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of  the  whole,  and  that 
it  guarantees  to  each  of  the  companies  interest  on  the  capital 
provided  by  private  investors,  at  a  rate  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  seven  to  a  maximum  of  18^  per  cent.  Fmther,  as  has  been 
said,  it  protects  the  railways  against  competition  that  might 
reduce  their  incomes,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably  larger 
even  than  the  amount  guaranteed.  In  return  for  these  very 
substantial  benefits,  the  state  receives,  in  the  first  place,  the 
right  to  the  reversion  of  the  companies'  property  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  and,  secondly,  the  theoretical  right 
to  fix  the  charges  and  to  regulate  the  service.  The  right  is  theo- 
retical rather  than  practical,  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  the 
extravagant  amount  of  the  guarantees,  the  minister  dares  not 
propose  a  reduction  of  rates  or  an  increase  of  facilities.  In  fact, 
his  action  not  infrequently  is  in  the  other  direction.  Here  is 
an  instance  in  point:  Some  years  ago  the  Western  Railway  of 
France,  in  conjunction  with  the  Great  Western  Eailway  of 
England,  established  a  new  service  between  London  and  Paris, 
via  Cherbourg  and  Weymouth.  The  service  was  first  starved 
into  inanition  and  then  condemned  to  death;  but  the  reason  was 
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to  be  found,  not  in  the  backwardness  of  either  company,  but  in 
the  action  of  the  French  minister,  who  was  unwilling  that  the 
Western  line,  which  does  not  earn  the  full  amount  of  its  guar- 
antee, should  charge  to  the  state  the  cost  of  building  up  this  new 
route.  Even  when  a  company  is  earning  more  than  its  guar- 
antee, the  same  considerations  may,  not  improbably,  apply.  The 
Northern  Railway  of  France,  for  instance,  the  most  prosperous 
line  in  the  country,  proposed,  it  is  said,  not  long  since,  to  reduce 
the  fares  between  France  and  England,  via  Boulogne  and  Calais, 
to  the  level  of  those  charged  over  the  western  route  by  way  of 
Dieppe.  But  the  ministerial  homologation  was  refused.  Such 
a  reduction  would  deplete  the  revenues  of  "TOt^es^,"  increasing 
the  government  guarantee,  while  the  share-holders  of  le  Nord 
would  keep  the  extra  profit  for  themselves. 

The  system,  in  fact,  as  between  the  railway  companies  and 
the  state,  is  literally  one  of  "heads,  I  win;  tails,  you-  lose." 
The  government's  l^al  right  to  fix  every  freight  rate,  and  to 
settle  the  time  table  of  every  passenger  train,  is  as  \inquestion- 
able  as  is  the  expenditure  of  £200,000,000  to  purchase  this  right ; 
yet  it  would  hardly  be  a  paradox  to  argue  that,  practically,  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  where  the  state  has 
never  risked  one  penny  in  the  railways,  and  where  railway  com- 
panies make  and  alter  schedules  at  their  own  sweet  will,  are  more 
extensive  than  the  nominally  far  more  sweeping  powers  of  the 
French  minister.  As  for  the  results  of  the  system,  while  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  French  lines  are  managed  with  very 
great  technical  ability  (the  French  engineering  schools  are 
probably  the  first  in  the  world),  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  accommodation  provided  for  the  public  is  very  jealously 
limited.  In  the  passenger  service,  the  trains  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  each  of  them,  on  the  main  routes,  is  crowded  to  the 
last  seat.  In  the  freight  traffic,  consignments  are  kept  back  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  profitable 
engine  loads.  Everywhere  economy  of  working  expenses  is  the 
main  thing  studied.  Where  a  railway  has  a  monopoly,  especi- 
ally in  a  rich  old  country  with  established  industries,  it  is  always 
less  troublesome  and  risky — and  probably  almost  as  profitable  in 
the  end — ^to  maintain  high  rates,  to  give  scant  facilities,  and  thus 
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to  do  a  small  business  with  a  large  percentage  of  profit,  than  it 
is  to  reduce  rates,  to  increase  facilities,  and  so  to  earn  a  larger 
gross  income  at  a  higher  percentage  of  working  cost. 

Before  leaving  the  French  railways,  let  us  notice  one  more 
point  of  considerable  interest.  As  originally  planned,  the 
systems  of  the  different  companies  were  designed  to  meet  one 
another  in  thinly -populated  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  competi- 
tion might  be  minimized.  The  two  great  companies,  for  instance, 
which  radiate  from  Paris  to  the  south  and  south-west — the  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Company,  and  the  Orleans  Company — 
meet  in  the  remote  mountain  districts  of  Auvergne.  But  in 
these  very  districts,  Vichy,  Eoyat,  and  La  Bourboule  have  grown 
of  late  to  be  among  the  most  important  watering  places  of  the 
world,  and  their  traffic  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance.  Ac- 
cordingly, spurred  by  the  competition  of  the  Orleans  line,  the 
Paris  and  Lyons  gives  to  the  rugged  table  lands  of  Auvergne  a 
passenger  service  which,  all  things  considered,  is  better  than  that 
which  it  gives  to  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  to  all  the  important 
towns  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  between  them.  So,  too,  with 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  traffic.  To  Switzerland,  two  companies — the 
Paris  and  Lyons,  and  the  Eastern — compete ;  to  Italy,  since  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  there  has  been  fierce  competi- 
tion via  the  Ehineland  railways.  Toward  these  countries,  there- 
fore, the  Paris  and  Lyons  is  upon  its  mettle.    Says  Mr.  Farrer: 

•*  The  service  i^  twelve  hours  quicker  to  Rome  from  Paris  than  before 
the  Gothard  line  was  opened.  .  .  .  The  best  express  to  Marseilles  is  actually 
slower  (28  minutes)  than  seven  years  ago.  ...  If  the  Marseilles  express 
went  at  the  same  speed  as  the  Italian  train,  it  would  reach  Marseilles  two 
hours  quicker,  and  if  it  went  at  the  pace  of  the  London  and  North-western 
day  Edinburgh  express,  five  hours  quicker." 

To  this  it  should  be  added  that  the  North-western  has  much  the 
harder  course  to  travel,  and  that  while  its  train  conveys  first- 
class,  second-class,  and  third-class  passengers,  the  Marseilles 
rapide  is  limited  to  first-class  passengers  only. 

Competition,  however,  by  no  means  stops  short  at  the  Italian 
frontier.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  as  to  the  very  interest- 
ing railway  history  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  will  find  an  admira- 
ble summary  in  Professor  Hadley 's  well-known  book  on  *'  Rail- 
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road  Transportation."  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  after 
experimenting  with  every  possible  system — state  railways  worked 
by  the  state ;  state  railways  worked  by  private  companies,  now 
at  a  fixed  rent  and  again  for  a  share  of  the  profits ;  private  rail- 
ways, at  one  time  as  mere  local  roads,  at  another  as  great  systems 
monopolizing  large  sections  of  the  country — ^af  ter  trying  all  these, 
the  Italian  government  put  matters  on  a  permanent  basis,  six 
years  ago,  in  accordance  with  the  best  results  of  its  practical  ex- 
perience. That  basis  was  as  follows:  An  act  was  passed  by 
which  aU,  or  almost  all,  of  the  Italian  railways  were  con- 
solidated in  the  hands  of  two  companies,  which  leased  their 
lines  from  the  state  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  were  left  to 
work  them  for  their  own  private  interest.  Each  company  has 
access  to  all  the  principal  centers,  such  as  Milan,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Naples;  the  one,  the  Adriatico^  approaching  from  the  east, 
the  other,  the  Mediierraneo  or  Western,  following  the  western 
coast.  When  Professor  Hadley  wrote,  five  years  ago,  it  was  pos- 
sible only  "  to  look  with  interest  to  see  how  far  the  event  justi- 
fies the  framers  of  the  bill."  To-day  it  may  be  pronounced 
without  much  hesitation  that  the  result  is  a  success.  In  spite  of 
all  difficulties;  in  spite  of  the  grinding  poverty,  not  only  of  the 
railways,  but  of  the  people  whom  they  serve ;  the  Italian  lines  are 
steadily,  some  might  say  rapidly,  improving.  Competition  has 
got  fairly  under  way,  and  in  its  bracing  atmosphere  the  railway 
pulse  is  beginning  to  beat  with  something  more  like  express 
speed.  Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  Italian 
experiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Holland  a  similar 
plan  has  been  quite  recently  adopted. 

One  other  European  country  must  be  noted  because  of  its 
special  interest,  in  one  particular,  for  American  readers.  Sweden, 
like  America,  has  its  great  lakes,  forming,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Gota  and  Trolhathan  canals,  a  continuous  chain  of  water  com- 
munication across  the  country.  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  stand 
to  each  other  as  do  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  Jdnkdping, 
Motala,  and  other  towns  en  route  taking  the  place,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  of  Detroit,  Buffalo,  and  the  rest  of  the  lake  cities. 
In  Sweden,  too,  the  navigation  is  stopped  by  ice  for  some  months 
every  year.    But  here  comes  in  the  difference.    The  Swedish 
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railways  are  mainly  government  property,  and  it  would  hardly 
be  dignified  for  the  government  to  put  its  rates  up  or  down  ac- 
cording as  the  canals  are  closed  or  open.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  it  afford  to  carry  all  the  year  round  at  the  price  at  which  the 
canal  boats  can  work.  What  happens,  therefore,  is  that  the 
railway  rates  are  permanently  maintained  at  the  higher  level.  In 
Summer  the  railways  are  empty,  and  the  iron  ore  and  the  lumber 
go  by  water;  only  in  Winter  are  these  products  carried  by  the 
railways.  That  the  public  revenue  suffers,  is  obvious,  for,  presum- 
ably, judging  by  American  experience,  some  slight  profit  might 
be  made,  even  at  the  canal  rates,  plus  the  extra  amount  that  the 
freighters  would  be  ready  to  pay  for  greater  dispatch  and  cer- 
tainty of  delivery ;  and  this  profit,  whatever  it  might  be,  would 
be  available,  pro  tanto,  to  reduce  the  charges  on  the  freight 
actually  carried.  Nor,  it  may  also  be  presumed,  would  it  be 
against  the  public  interest  that  the  canal  carriers  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  a  different  carrying  agency. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  part  taken  by  governments  in  the 
control  of  railway  systems,  very  much,  of  course,  has  been  left 
unsaid.  Statements  have  been  made  which,  to  those  familiar  with 
the  subject,  may  seem  to  need  to  be  greatly  qualified.  The 
writer,  while  endeavoring  to  be  fair,  must  confess,  as  his  readers 
will  not  now  need  to  be  told,  that  he  is  a  convinced  individualist; 
and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  his  prepossessions  have  colored 
his  views  of  the  facts.  For  this  every  reader  must  make  allow- 
ance as  he  thinks  proper.  But  a  word  or  two  of  a  general 
nature  may  perhaps  be  added  here  with  advantage.  In  England, 
American  railways  are,  as  a  rule,  the  object  of  almost  unmixed 
laudation.  We  see  their  marvelous  cheapness,  their  flexibility 
of  adaptation  to  rapidly-changing  circumstances,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary technical  ability  with  which  they  are  managed.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  pay  little  heed — perhaps  because  we  have  a 
difficulty  in  imagining  them — to  the  personal  preferences,  the  un- 
just discriminations,  the  wild  fluctuations  of  rates,  even  the  ac- 
tual financial  dishonesty,  which  look  so  large  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  public,  and  have  given  to  the  agitation  in  favor  of  more 
stringent  state  control,  or  even  of  state  ownership,  whatever  force 
it  possesses.    It  is  worth  noticing,  therefore,  that  these  blots  on 
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the  American  system  have  no  necessary  connection  whatever  with 
the  system  of  private  management.  Rate  wars  are  practically 
unknown  in  England.  There  has  been  but  one  in  the  last 
nineteen  years,  and  that  was  between  two  petty  local  lines.  As 
for  personal  discriminations,  secret  rebates,  and  the  like,  the 
Parliamentary  committee  on  railway  rates  which  sat  in  1881  and 
1882,  and  which  took  many  hundreds  of  pages  of  evidence  from 
scores  of  witnesses,  most  of  them  hostile  to  the  railways,  reported 
as  follows : 

"  Your  committee  .  .  .  acquit  the  railway  companies  of  any  grave  dere- 
liction of  their  duty  to  the  public  It  is  remarkable  that  no  witnesses  have 
appeared  to  complain  of  *  preferences '  given  to  individuals  by  railway 
companies  as  acts  of  private  favor  or  partiality." 

If  railway  officials  and  railway  directors  do  taice  advantage  of 
their  positions  for  purposes  of  nefarious  private  gain,  they  are 
certainly  not  found  out.  The  present  writer  cannot  remember  to 
have  heard  of  such  a  case.  State  ownership,  therefore,  is  not  the 
only  method  of  eradicating  these  evils. 

There  are,  however,  so-called  preferences  which  are  not  per- 
sonal, but  local ;  apparent  discriminations,  that  is,  in  favor  of 
one  place  against  another,  such  as  gave  rise  to  the  passage  of  the 
famous  "long  and  short  haul  clause."  For  these  discrimina- 
tions, founded  as  they  are  on  the  nature  of  things — and  nature  is 
stronger  than  any  government,  be  it  monarchical  or  be  it  repub- 
lican— no  state  ownership  can  ever  provide  a  remedy.  In  Mr. 
Grierson's  book  on  "Railway  Rates "  will  be  found  numberless 
instances  in  which  continental  governments  are  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  by  favoring  the 
foreign  exporter  or  importer  above  the  local  consumer.  For 
instance,  the  rate  on  coal  exported  through  Hamburg  is  sixpence 
per  ton  less  than  the  local  rate.  Imported  grain  from  Bremen 
to  Cologne  pays  12  shillings,  while  grain  from  a  way  station  four 
miles  out  of  Bremen  pays  15  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  France, 
the  special  rates  between  Marseilles,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Havre,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  on  the  other,  are  a 
constant  source  of  complaint  from  the  representatives  of  towns 
along  the  route.  Spanish  wine,  again,  is  carried  from  the  fron- 
tier to  Paris  for  four  centimes,  while  Bordeaux  wine,  which  goes 
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only  two  thirds  of  the  distance,  has  to  pay  six  centimes.  It  is 
quite  possible,  indeed,  that  before  long  these  rates  will  be  with- 
drawn in  deference  to  popular  clamor;  but  that  has  in  great 
measure  happened  in  England  already.  The  point  is  that  the 
injury  to  the  local  trader,  supposing  it  to  be  an  injury — though 
all  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  are  unanimous  that  it  is 
not — is  inflicted  just  as  readily  by  a  government  official  as  by 
the  manager  of  an  ordinary  commercial  railway. 

So  much  for  one  side  of  the  shield;  now  for  the  reverse. 
Themistocles,  on  a  famous  occasion,  was  awarded  the  prize  for 
wisdom  and  conduct  because  each  commander  put  down  his  own 
name  first  and  that  of  the  great  Athenian  second.  Were  the 
railway  experts  of  the  world  polled  in  the  same  fashion,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  railways  of  England  and  the  United 
States  would  secure  the  first  and  second  places  between  them. 
In  speed  and  acconmiodation,  in  the  energy  which  pushes  rail- 
ways into  remote  districts,  and  in  the  skill  which  creates  a  traffic 
where  no  traffic  existed  before,  they  stand  to-day  in  the  front 
rank,  as  they  have  stood  for  the  last  half  century.  To  say  that 
they  are  very  far  from  perfect,  is  nothing;  it  is  only  to  say  that 
they  are  worked  by  human  agency.  Their  worst  enemies  will 
scarcely  deny  that  they  are  at  least  alive;  so  long  as  there  is 
life  there  may  be  growth,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  them  out- 
grow the  faults  of  their  youth.  The  charge  made  against  state 
railway  systems  is  that  they  are  incapable  of  vigorous  life.  The 
old  adage  which  proclaimed  that  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention," has  been  restated  of  late  years  as  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  If  the  doctrine 
is  true,  the  state  railway  syBtem,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
struggle,  must  cease  to  be  fit  and  will  fail  to  survive.  Our  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  doctrine  applies  in  this 
case  or  not,  at  least  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  England  and 
America  shall  retain  its  hereditary  belief  in  the  virtues  of  private 
enterprise,  and  its  traditional  dislike  to  government  interference. 

W.  M.  ACWORTH. 


THE  RING   AND  THE  TRUST. 

I  CAME,  the  other  day,  in  Hegel's  "History  of  Philosophy," 
upon  the  following  picturesque  sentence :  "  Like  Mercury,  leader 
of  souls,  the  idea  is  in  truth  the  leader  of  nations  and  of  the 
world."  "The  idea";  that  is  to  say,  reason,  divine  and  omni- 
present, which  subdues  matter  no  less  than  spirit  to  its  final 
purposes.  That  sovereign  idea  it  was  which  Emerson  worshiped 
in  his  peculiar  fashion  as  "the  oversoul."  According  to  the 
New  England  teacher,  that  spirit  which  is  in  all  men,  but  which 
is  better  and  higher  than  any  man,  has  manifested  itself  in  one 
chapter  of  the  world's  history  as  freedom,  in  another  as  light, 
in  a  third  as  beauty  and  the  gift  of  artistic  expression.  And  to 
day,  if  we  seek  its  lineaments  amid  the  dust  and  the  smoke 
clouds  flung  out  upon  us  by  the  never-resting  wheels  of  ma- 
chinery, by  the  bale  fires  and  the  great  Moloch  altars  of  "  the 
industrial  era,"  we  may  discern  therein  three  things  which  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same;  I  mean  science,  federation,  and 
fratemily.  Science,  which  affords  the  indispensable  physical 
basis;  federation,  in  which  are  summed  up  the  social  means  and 
instruments ;  and  fraternity,  which  combines  the  beginning  with 
the  end,  righteousness  with  love,  and  all  men  in  that  household 
of  which  God  is  the  father  and  king. 

Strange  as  these  utterances  may  sound  amid  the  race  for 
wealth,  and  under  the  pfiipn,  pf  "the  almighty  dollar,"  I  believe 
them  to  be  simply  true.  The  prophets  of  God  see  farther  than 
Wall  Street  does.  In  its  economics  it  has  omitted  to  reckon  with 
"  the  Leader  of  nations  and  of  the  world,"  who  is  not  minded  that 
his  work  shall  end  here.  He  has  other  destinies  in  store  for  man , 
and  he  makes  of  commercial  greed  on  one  side,  and  of  the  misery 
thence  ensuing  on  the  other,  the  stepping  stones  on  which  we  cross 
to  a  fresh  order  of  things.  By  means  of  these  portentous  evils, 
and  out  of  them,  he  intends  the  federation  of  labor  and  capital  to 
emerge.     Of  late  years  his  message  to  this  effect  has  grown 
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perspicuous  enough.  But  perhaps  it  is  carved  in  such  immense 
characters  on  the  story  of  the  times  that  most  of  us,  taken  up 
with  mendacious  telegrams  in  the  newspapers  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  gaping  for  frivolous  details  of  court  ceremonial  or  society 
gossip,  have  failed  to  decipher  it.  Let  us  endeavor,  then,  to 
render  into  plain  speech  the  meaning  stamped  by  Providence  on 
certain  modem  phenomena  which  fill  a  great  space  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  just  now. 

We  will  take,  as  our  beginning,  the  chapter  of  trade,  crammed 
with  experience  as  well  as  with  prophecy  of  a  most  remarkable 
sort,  entitled  "  The  Eing  and  the  Trust."  It  is,  let  us  say  at 
once,  the  open  door  out  of  the  old  political  economy  into  the 
new.  As  all  the  world  knows,  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors, 
when  they  bore  down  victoriously  on  the  mercantile  system,  as 
it  was  called,  and  swept  most  pf  it  into  limbo,  established,  as  the 
first  and  fundamental  dogma  of  their  creed,  complete  "Aeedop 
of  contract."  There  was  to  be  freedom  in  production,  in  ex- 
change, and  in  consumption.  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in 
the  dearest  market "  became  a  governing  axiom  invested  with 
such  religious  reverence  as  had  never  been  paid  to  the  Ten 
Commimdments.  Competition  was  declared  proverbially  to  be 
"  the  life  of  trade."  By  means  of  the  magic  formula  "  supply 
and  demand,"  as  by  some  automatic  process,  it  was  believed  that 
the  due  social  equilibrium,  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,"  would  now  be  set  up.  Individuals,  acting 
from  "  enlightened  self-interest " — whether  laborers  or  capitalists 
did  not  signify — would  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  the  func- 
tion of  government  was  not  any  more  to  govern,  but  only  to 
keep  the  peace  and  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  which 
had  been  willingly  entered  into  by  grown  men  and  women.  Uni- 
versal free  trade,  within  and  without  the  country,  was  a  logical 
deduction  from  these  principles.  So  was  the  liberty  of  adultera- 
tion, as  Mr.  John  Bright  argued,  on  the  ground  that  if  people 
wanted  sound  commodities  they  would  see  that  they  got  them, 
and  that  they  did  not  require  "  grandmotherly  legislation."  So 
was  the  long  and  bitter  struggle,  on  the  part  of  English  mill- 
owners  and  mining  lords,  against  the  factory  acts.  And  so,  to 
take  one  of  the  latest  instances,  was  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  loud 
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outburst  in  denunciation  of  "the  coming  slavery,**  which  we 
may  read  in  his  volume  on  "  The  Man  and  the  State."     K  com-  \ 
petition  is  the  all-sufficing  principle  on  which  true  political  econ-  i 
omy  is  founded,  to  introduce  another,  and  that  the  very  opposite,   I 
in  the  shape  of  combination,  must  b^  as  subversive  of  national   I 
prosperity  as  it  is  contrary  to  science.  ( 

The  doctrine  thus  formulated  by  the  Smithians  is  now  known 
under  the  mischievous-looking  name  of  "anarchy,"  which  does 
not,  in  economic  treatises,  mean  disorder  and  revolution,  but  the 
upholding  of  spontaneous,  or  purely  unconscious,  methods  of 
adjusting  the  various  interests  of  the  individuals  composing  a  so- 
ciety, in  opposition  to  conscious  efforts,  especially  when  directed 
by  the  state,  toward  organizing  labor  and  capital  or  production 
and  distribution.  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  observe  that  complete 
anarchy  has  never  existed,  even  in  modem  times.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  so  far  prevailed  as  to  make  trade  unions  seem  to  well- 
meaning  persons  not  only  illegal— which  they  were  at  first — 
but  wicked  conspiracies  for  the  ruin  of  employers,  and  the  enslav- 
ing of  helpless  workingmen,  who,  as  it  was  argued,  surrendered 
their  natural  independence  in  joining  them.  Oddly  enough,  at 
the  very  moment  that  laborers'  unions  were  thus  frowned  upon, 
joint-stock  companies  were  piously  encouraged,  and  good  men, 
the  trustees  of  churches  and  chapels,  took  shares  in  them  and  sat 
on  the  boards  of  directors ;  their  consciences  not  being  troubled 
by  this  species  of  combination,  although  they  wept  over  the  per- 
versity of  artisans  who  united  to  protect  the  only  capital  which 
they  might  call  their  own,  namely,  their  labor  and  wages. 

These  excellent  men  had  an  answer  to  objections,  of  course, 
and  they  were  not  slow  to  give  it.  In  joining  himself  to  other 
capitalists,  a  proprietor,  they  would  say,  is  but  exhibiting  his 
freedom  of  contract.  He  is  pursuing  his  own  advantage  while 
benefiting  others,  and  can  draw  out  if  he  dislikes  the  terms. 
Whereas,  trade-unionism  is  slavery;  it  takes  from  its  victims 
the  right  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  on  their  own  condi- 
tions, and  obliges  them  to  refuse  employment — in  strikes,  for 
instance — when  they  would  fain  accept  it  and  earn  a  little 
bread  for  themselvea  and  their  families.  There  is  every  reason, 
then,  why  the  state  should  enforce  joint-stock  contracts  thus 
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willingly  made,  and  why  it  should  put  down  combinations  of 
workmen  with  a  strong  hand.  In  both  cases,  freedom  is  the  end 
and  the  justification  of  the  law. 

Very  well ;  but  suppose  "  freedom,"  thus  conceived  of,  should 
defeat  its  own  purpose,  as  regards  both  capital  and  labor,  what 
then  ?  Freedom  of  contract  means,  by  force  of  terms,  freedom 
not  to  contract,  or  else  we  are  landed  in  the  famous  "  Hobson's 
choice,"  and  must  ride  to  market  on  the  steed  which  that  inex- 
orable job  master  shall  provide  for  us.  Now,  unrestricted  com- 
petition among  workmen,  where  it  was  not  checked  by  trade 
unions,  or  by  the  action  of  certain  laws  and  customs,  did  result 
in  a  state  of  things  precisely  the  opposite  of  freedom.  We 
may  learn  so  much  from  the  frightful  evidence  regarding  child 
labor  and  female  labor,  which  is  to  be  found  in  English  blue 
books,  from  times  preceding  the  factory  acts  down  to  the  other 
day,  when  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sweating 
system  was  published.  However,  I  do  not  purpose  to  enlarge 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  now.  For  "  the  communism  of  capi- 
tal " — to  quote  Mr.  Cleveland's  happy  phrase — will  instruct  us 
better  still  in  the  true  and  effective  meaning  of  "freedom  of 
contract,"  as  it  has  been  scientifically  developed  in  our  time. 
Capitalism,  in  fact,  is  now  aware  that  "  the  natural  confederacy 
of  employers,"  which  has  never  prevented  internecine  struggles 
among  them,  ought  to  be  carried  up  to  a  higher  stage,  where  it 
may  become  a  conscious  well-regulated  union  of  interests,  or  a 
solid  combination  ot  those  who  hold  commodities  over  against 
the  public  which  consumes  them.  Free  trade  and  open  compe- 
tition are  to  be  abolished  in  favor  of  the  body  of  monopolists 
who  decide  in  what  quantities  a  given  article  shall  be  produced 
and  at  what  price  it  shall  be  sold.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  prime  necessaries  and  the 
luxuries  of  existence  in  such  calculations,  save  only  that,  as 
necessity  has  no  law,  the  profit  to  be  gained  on  things  indis- 
pensable is  much  more  certain  than  that  which  accrues  on  super- 
fluities. A— !lring"  has  for  iteexpressjpurpose^"  to  keep  up 
prices,  to  augment  profits,  to  eliminate  useless  labor,  to  diminish 
risk,  and  to  control  the  output."     A  "trust,"  which  is  defined  to 

if  miipninjjrinrfi"  nffi  rti  the  same  end 
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by  placing  all  powers  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  differentiating 
the  stockholders,  who  were  hitherto  supposed  to  control  their 
0W71  business,  from  the  board  of  management,  which  now  be- 
comes their  paymaster.  The  capitalist,  pure  and  simple,  is  thus 
developed  into  a  mere  receiver  of  dividends.  He  splits  off,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  manager,  who  is  the  real  captain  of  industry, 
and  who  takes  a  stipend  or  wages  like  any  other  workingman. 
The  number  of  hands  required  is  greatly  diminished,  and  inter- 
nal free  trade,  so  far  as  these  monopolies  extend,  is  annihilated. 

The  individual,  be  he  workman,  small  capitalist,  or  con- 
sumer, has  begun  to  feel  that  he  cannot  stand  against  the 
energy  and  relentless  methods  of  the  ring  and  the  trust.  Combi- 
nation is  found  to  be  a  mightier  principle  in  the  economic  game 
than  competition.  As  well  oppose  handicraft  to  machinery,  as 
set  up  the  scattered  efforts  of  individuals,  with  their  limited  re- 
sources and  consequent  lack  of  staying  power,  against  the  trust. 
The  trust  is  able  to  control  every  avenue  of  transportation,  to/ 
imdersell  its  rivals,  and  to  hinder  them  from  receiving  supplies) 
and  from  loading  or  unloading  the  goods  they  may  have  in  hand.j 
Under  the  decried  commercial  rSffirae  of  the  middle  ages,  prices  I 
and  qualities  were  fixed,  in  a  rude  way  doubtless,  by  the  whole 
community,  acting  through  its  rulers.  When  the  ring  and  the 
trust  have  spread  like  a  network  over  the  land — as  in  regard  to 
some  commodities  they  have  done  already — prices  and  qualities 
will  be  determined,  not  by  the  people,  who  can  but  wait  with 
oriental  submissiveness  till  the  fiat  has  gone  forth,  but  by  syndi- 
cates representing  shareholders.  A  small  oligarchy  of  wealth,  at 
the  summit  of  which  sit  enthroned  the  great  railway  kings  and 
their  satellites,  will  have  thus  put  the  free  American  democracy 
under  its  feet.  Free  ?  Certainly ;  free  to  vote  for  the  candidates 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  omnipotent  "trustees,"  whose  conmier- 
cial  mandates  will  there  be  converted  into  law.  To  speak  as  the 
signs  warrant,  in  that  day  the  dominion  ol  the  whole  country, 
of  its  resources  in  land,  labor,  and  machinery,  will  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  stock-jobbers ;  and  to  the  sixty  odd  millions 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  dealing  in  shares  will  be  left 
a  political  franchise  to  mock  them  with  delusive  hopes.  The 
American  Constitution,  of  which  they  have  been  so  proud,  will 
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.  thus  have  become  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  syndi- 
!  cates  to  consecrate  plunder  and  to  perpetuate  economic  serfdom. 
Yes ;  but  in  the  face  even  of  these  gigantic  monopolies,  while 
the  world's  commerce  is  being  swept  into  the  capitalist's  net,  and 
while  public  property,  except  in  the  form  of  taxation,  threatens, 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  to  become  a  tradition  of  the  past,  it 
remains  true,  as  Hegel  said,  that  reason  governs  the  nations 
and  the  world.  You  cannot  put  back  the  hand  on  the  clock. 
All  mankind  are  drawing  together  into  a  confederacy  which 
may  be  checked  or  thwarted,  but  which  has  already  united 
Europe  and  America  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea  into  a  Hanseatic 
league,  vexatiously  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  tariff  dis- 
putes, yet  forming  one  great  republic  of  commerce.  Capital 
has  no  country ;  it  is  unpatriotic  and  cosmopolitan.  And  where- 
as formerly  it  held  by  the  Ishmael  principle  of  every  man's  hand 
against  his  fellows,  it  now  finds  that  it  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  to 
^buy  up  competitors  than  to  eat  them  up.  We  may  trace  the 
/  development  of  great  industries,  of  the  houses  of  imiversal  pro- 
^  vision,  and  of  trusts  of  the  first  magnitude,  by  the  failures, 
bankruptcies,  and  suicides  of  smaller  men  to  which  they  have  led. 
But  the  system,  though  utterly  without  compassion,  looks  rather 
to  the  absorption  of  such  than  to  their  ruin  as  individuals.  The 
more  fortunate  of  them  exchange  the  function  of  entrepreneurs 
at  their  own  risk,  for  that  of  employees.  It  is  true  that  in  so 
doing  they  fall  under  the  general  law  of  competition  which 
still  weighs  so  heavily  upon  labor,  and  that  many  of  them  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed ;  but  production  undoubtedly  gains 
by  eliminating  the  waste,  extravagance,  and  miscalculation  which 
always  accompany  individualistic  trade  and  manufacture.  Free 
competition  has  in  this  manner  yielded,  so  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  concerned,  to  corporate  activities  directed  from 
a  single  center.  The  larger  a  business  becomes,  the  easier  it 
^  is  to  manage.  But  now  tiie  all-important  question  looms  upon 
/  us:  For  whose  advantage  shall  it  be  managed;  for  that  of  the 
dividend-receiver,  or  for  that  of  the  public?  In  other  words. 
Shall  society  as  a  whole  obtain  the  benefit  of  scientific  advance 
and  of  simplification  of  the  methods  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution; or  shall  that  benefit  go  into  the  pocket  of  a  class, 
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comparatively  small  in  number,  and  in  no  wise  bound  to  return 
one  atom  of  economic  or  social  good  to  the  millions  from  whom 
they  exact  this  mighty  tribute  ?  Shall  the  community  step  into 
the  place  of  the  shareholders?  Instead  of  monopoly,  shall  there 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  control  of  means  and  products,  exercised 
by  the  whole  political  organism?  Otherwise,  in  the  course  of 
not  many  years,  that  organism  will  find  itself  only  nominally  inde- 
pendent, and,  as  regards  its  subsistence  and  its  comfort,  subject  to 
a  measureless  despotism,  ^t  present  not  a  can  of  oil  or  a  pound 
of  anthracite  coal  can  be  purchased  throughout  the  United  States  \^^ 
except  on  conditions  laid  down  by  a  handful  of  inaividuals,  to  ^ 
whom  the  well-being  of  society  is  of  no  account  -"^^T^Q^^^^^^r.V  Their  \ 
sole  aim  and  purppRp  jq  ^^  ^r.T»^/>li  flio||^f^pWoa  That  may  be 
on  tlieir  part  enlightened  self-interest;  but  where  is  the  corre- 
sponding enlightenment  in  a  public  which  allows  the  bounty  of 
nature  and  the  labor  of  the  real  producers  to  be  made  a  prey 
of,  without  regard  for  justice,  civilization,  or  even  freedom  of 
contract?  If  a  religious  corporation  should  have  such  over  ween- 
ing  "rights,"  it  would  be  speedily  told,  and  with  reason,  that 
they  were  a  mfiP^.p^  ^^  thf  fiprnrmmify  Is  the  situation  im- 
proved by  our  knowledge  that  the  trusts  and  the  barons  do  not 
profess  to  be  guided  either  by  religion  or  by  morality  when  they 
fix  their  prices  ? 

Whether  willingly  or  not,  we  have  then,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, arrived  at  a  state  of  things  radically  opposed  to  the  Uto- 
pias of  the  old  political  economists.  They  believed  that  com- 
petition would  make  monopolies  forever  impossible,  and  the 
monopolies  are  making  an  end  of  competition.  Among  the  worst 
evils  of  the  Days  of  Terror  was  reckoned  the  maximum  that 
was  decreed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  as  a  standard 
of  price.  And  here  is  another  maximum,  quite  as  arbitrary,  but 
established  by  a  committee  of  "  the  mutual  benefit  association," 
for  the  object  of  enhancing  their  own  profits.  What  though 
it  stints  the  bread  and  the  meat  and  the  coal  of  workingmen 
and  their  families  in  the  hard  Winter  1  Out  of  their  neces- 
sity the  larger  gains  are  made.  Once  more,  "  to  restrain  trade  " 
was  a  purpose  scarcely  avowed  even  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  dealing  with  Irish  manufactures  during  the  eighteenth 
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century ;  but  such  is  now  the  modest  proposal  that  the  ring  and 
the  trust  admit  and  act  upon,  as  testified  by  smokeless  chimneys 
and  the  thousands  of  dollars  paid  to  various  mill  proprietors  on 
condition  that  they  shall  not  produce.  When  workingmen  ask 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  they  are  told  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  indus- 
try, and  that  they  must  be  more  tender  of  their  own  welfare 
than  to  insist  upon  it.  But  when  the  communism  of  capital 
cuts  down  work  to  half  time  and  leaves  machinery  idle  in  order 
"to  discourage  new  men  from  starting,"  the  course  is  justified 
because  such  tactics  destroy  competition.  Assuredly  they  do; 
and  they  destroy  the  fundamental  suppositions  on  which  modem 
society  has  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith.  Here  is  po- 
litical economy,  like  Lord  Castlere^h,  **  turning  its  back  on 
itself  "  with  a  witness  I  If  there  must  be  a  despotism,  had  we 
not  better  submit  to  that  of  the  community  at  large  than  to  that 
of  a  mutual  benefit  association  7 

As  exhibited  in  this  stage  of  his  growth,  the  capitalist,  I  have 
said,  may  be  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect.  He  receives  div- 
idends, which  act  is  often  facetiously  termed  "  earning  "  them, 
and  he  may  or  may  not  exercise  a  degree  of  superintendence 
over  the  business  from  which  they  accrue.  So  far  as  he  does 
any  work,  he  obviously  has  a  righteous  claim  to  payment. 
How,  let  me  ask,  so  far  as  he  does  no  work  at  all  ?  Is  it  not 
equally  obvious  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^  and  that  he  has  no  acht 
to  any  payment  ?  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  can  be  urged  in 
arrest  of  this  conclusion.  At  all  events,  if  we  could  separate  the 
function,  and  therefore  the  wages,  of  superintendence,  from  this 
other  obscure  and  disputable  one  of  the  non-working,  dividend- 
enjoying  monopolist,  we  might  see  our  way  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  just  rewards  of  each.  Now  the  development  of  the 
trust  has  bestowed  this  unexpected  benefit  on  the  world.  When 
it  shall  have  gone  on  to  its  inevitable  issue,  the  absorption  of  all 
private  business  that  cannot  stand  against  it,  we  shall  hold  a 
catalogue  of  "the  sleeping  partners  of  industry,"  and  we  shall 
know  to  whom  the  taxes  of  labor  are  in  fact  paid  over.  They, 
as  will  then  be  apparent,  are  the  kings  of  democracy  by  divine 
right,  irresponsible  persons  who  enjoy  the  supplies  which  are  not 
voted,  but  which  are  given,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  keep  them 
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above  tlie  changes  and  chances  of  fortune.  How  do  they  expend 
their  civil  list  ?  According  to  their  good  pleasure.  They  are 
under  no  obligation  to  return  one  stiver  to  the  public  which 
feeds,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  which  creates  them.  Such  is  the 
American  view  of  private  property.  Not  indeed  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  among  the  most  generous  and  free-handed  people 
of  the  universe.  But  when  the  state  has  taxed  them,  it  is 
argued,  what  more  does  it  want  ?  And  are  not  the  taxes  them- 
selves an  embarrassment,  overflowing  the  treasury,  and  wetting 
with  golden  spray  all  manner  of  quaint  and  ill-ascertained  pen- 
sioners? If  the  single  tax  should  be  voted  to-morrow,  and  should 
turn  out  to  be  more  profitable  than  its  most  sanguine  advocate 
believes,  would  it  accomplish  what  the  surplus  which  staggers 
economists  cannot  do  now;  to  wit,  relieve  distressed  labor? 
Let  the  monopolists  enjoy  their  winnings,  I  hear  it  said,  since  no 
one  else  would  be  likely  to  get  good  of  them  if  they  were  appro- 
priated by  the  government. 

There  is  force  in  these  reasonings,  which  tells  against  Mr. 
Henry  George's  scheme,  and  against  every  other  that  contem- 
plates only  taxation  as  the  remedy  for  our  deep-seated  evils,  and 
does  not  go  on  to  the  organization  of  industry  on  a  public  basis. 
But  they  open  a  larger  question  than  that  of  the  single  tax. 
Capitalism  and  democracy  cannot  live  together.  One  of  these 
tw<»aust  go  down.  A  sham  democracy  may,  indeed,  continue  to 
exist,  in  which  the  mnltitndft  e^v^*^,  tables  and  the  stockholders 
devour  what  is  set  upon  them.  Yet  tim  i^i^blic  in  which  every 
fresh  aggregation  of  capital  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the 
"  unemployed  "  till  they  mount  up  to  millions,  has  no  very  pal- 
pable advantage  over  the  effete  and  monarchy-ridden  states  of, 
Europe.  It  is  just  as  great  a  crime  against  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  be  monopoly-ridden  as  it  is  to  be  monarchy- 
ridden.  If  kings  are  superfluous,  why  do  certain  omnipotent  in-'^ 
dividuals  conunand  the  approaches  to  New  York  and  poll  its  in- 
habitants day  by  day,  as  they  buy  their  railway  tickets  ?  Must 
kings  be  labeled  with  the  old  names,  to  prove  that  they  exert  the 
old  kind  of  power  ?  Political  freedom  which  leaves  nine  men 
out  of  ten  without  house  or  home,  and  which  cannot  prevent 
machinery  and  artificial  prices  from  creating  a  mass  of  vagrants 
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and  loafers  even  in  America,  has  clearly  mistaken  the  shadow 
for  the  substance.  And  democracy,  if  it  means  to  be  a  real 
transition  from  bad  to  better,  must  examine  anew  the  title  deeds 
to  its  inheritance,  which  were  so  magnificently  drawn.  It  must 
learn,  ere  it  be  too  late,  how  much  of  its  property  has  been 
thoughtlessly  squandered  and  signed  away  to  private  and  irre- 
sponsible corporations.  For  monopolistic  right  is  national  wrong. 
But,  I  shall  be  told,  you  cannot  regulate  industry  on  a  public 
foundation  in  a  day.  Where  are  the  organs,  the  functionaries, 
equal  to  such  a  task  ?  Where  is  the  political  honesty,  the  sin- 
cere and  large-minded  patriotism,  without  which  a  resumption  of 
state  rights  would  issue  in  peculation  and  jobbery  ?  My  answer 
is  that  if  democratic  institutions  cannot  develop  such  men  and 
such  qualities,  they  are  doomed  by  inherent  worthlessness  to 
corruption  and  decay.  But  they  can  and  will;  for  the  social 
problem,  which  is,  at  bottom,  that  of  transforming  slaves — ^by 
whatever  name  called — into  free  and  independent  citizens,  has 
arrived  at  its  present  stage  under  divine  guidance.  We  are 
not  to  lapse  through  capitalism  into  the  lower  conditions  from 
which  we  have  escaped,  but  are  to  pass  onward  to  federation  as 
the  crowning  task  of  democracy.  Federation  between  all  who 
work  with  head  or  hand,  as  against  all  non-workers  who  take  their 
idle  existence  for  the  coping  stone  of  civilization !  When  a  class, 
how  exalted  soever,  performs  no  useful  office  in  society,  its  liour 
has  struck.  The  dividend-recftiver  is  falling^  into  that  abyss.  As 
we  have  seen,  not  only  d^ca  he  not  produce  anything,  but  he  has 
actually  begun  to  monopolize  trade,  and  deliberately  to  increase 
the  number  of  starving  citizens,  by  the  process — from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  justifiable — of  extending  power  machinery  and  dis- 
placing manual  labor.  In  a  less  anarchical  state  than  ours,  when 
labor  should  be  released  in  one  department  it  would  be  transferred 
without  loss  of  time  to  another;  and  increased  production  would 
mean  a  higher  degree  of  comfort  for  everybody.  It  now  in- 
variably brings  with  it  suffering,  pauperism,  and  a  raised 
"  margin  of  misery."  To  ascribe  these  paradoxical  and  inhuman 
results  to  capitalism,  which  absorbs  not  only  the  increase  of 
production  but  the  wages  hitherto  required  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  workers,  is  plainly  reasonable.     More  and  more  commodities 
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exist,  but  the  unemployed  do  not  get  them ;  and  although  the 
consumer  may  in  some  instances  give  less  for  what  he  purchases 
than  formerly,  we  know  well  that  a  vast  and  ever-growing  profit 
fills  to  bursting  the  coffers  of  those  who  own  the  land  and  mach- 
inery and  control  the  labor.  If  one  scale  sinks  and  the  other 
kicks  the  beam,  it  needs  no  subtle  reasoning  to  provt  that  there 
is  a  misadjustment  in  the  social  balance,  or  to  show  how  it  is 
brought  about.  Neither  is  the  way  to  cure  it  doubtful.  In  the 
place  of  individualistic  rings  and  trusts,  we  must  put  the  common- 
wealth. That  is  the  national  trust,  intended  by  reasoned  action 
to  balance  inequalities,  to  restore  and  to  maintain  justice,  and  to 
prevent  the  greed  of  private  citizens  from  appropriating  to  them- 
selves those  things  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  never  can  be 
or  ought  to  be  their  absolute  property.  Under  due  conditions  a 
man  may  own  a  plot  of  land  or  use  the  water  power  of  a  stream, 
so  long  as  he  recognizes  that  the  land  and  the  stream  belong,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  that  community  of  which  he  is  a  member; 
but  when  some  few  men  arrogate  to  themselves  the  benefits  of 
every  stream  and  of  the  whole  land,  leaving,  so  far  as  in  them 
lies,  nothing  but  a  bare  subsistence  wage  to  the  intellectual  and 
the  manual  proletariat  who  give  these  things  their  present  worth, 
it  is  high  time  that  society  should  bestir  itself  and  ask  on  what 
rights  these  formidable  claims 'are  grounded.  Eights  of  man  or 
of  nature  they  certainly  are  not.  They  run  counter  to  the  very 
notion  of  a  free  democracy,  although  urged  in  its  name,  ^nd  the 
admission  of  them  has  proved,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  that 
they  are  fatal  to  the  hopes,  which  civilized  mankind  has  ob- 
stinately cherished,  that  America,  which  has  discarded  feudal  in- 
Cstitutioiis,  would  never  see  in  her  midst  a  worse  than  feudal  misery  J 
A  true  republic,  if  it  purposes  that  every  citizen  who  is  industr?^ 
bus  and  moral  shall  have  his  due  share  of  the  plenteous  rewards 
which  Providence  holds  out  to  him,  will  assert  its  sovereign  claim 
to  the  control  of  its  own  resources.  This  alone  will  secure  self- 
government;  and  without  it  there  can  exist  no  democracy  worthy 
of  the  name,  but  a  mere  economic  welter,  presided  over  by 
place-hunters,  and  yielding  tribute  to  the  legalized  marauders  of 
the  money  market^ 

Let  the  democracy,  therefore,  employ  its  surplus  in  buying 
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back,  at  a  just  value,  the  rights  which  monopolistic  companies 
have  been  allowed  to  appropriate,  and  let  it  restore  to  the  nation 
its  roads,  telegraphs,  and  railways.  Let  it  become  so  great  an  em- 
ployer of  labor  and  merchant  of  commodities  as  to  trim  the 
balance,  now  fallen  all  to  one  side,  between  these  semi-feudal, 
self-interest^  trusts,  which  constitute  a  real  imperium  in  im- 
perio,  and  the  otherwise  defenseless  and  exploited  public.  The 
mistake  in  former  legislation  is  now  gross  and  palpable.  It  was 
simply  an  immense  post  obit,  the  resource  of  a  spendthrift  too 
green  and  inexperienced  to  calculate  the  future  value  of  his 
estate.  He  is  rich  enough  to  give  compensation  for  recovering 
what  belongs  to  him,  although  he  will  be  exceedingly  foolish  if 
he  accept  the  estimate  of  the  worthy  usurers  who  have  lent  him 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  However,  individuals  need  not  suffer 
even  seeming  wrong ;  but  neither  should  the  nation  which  toils 
and  produces  allow  itself  to  be  defrauded  any  longer.  By  a 
wise  gradual  substitution  of  the  democracy  for  superfluous  kings 
and  trustees,  public  property  will  be  once  more  turned  to  its 
lawful  uses ;  the  mere  subsistence  wage  will  be  raised  to  a  human 
level ;  machinery,  while  increasing  the  product,  will  not  diminish 
the  reward  of  labor ;  and,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  the  man  shall 
have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  go  well."  At  any  rate,  the 
truths  are  now  being  driven  home,  as  with  steam  power,  that  com- 
bination has  taken,  and  will  take  more  and  more,  the  place  of 
anarchical  competition ;  and  that  if  the  state  does  not  exercise 
it  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  develop- 
ing such  organs  as  are  necessary,  we  may  expect  the  return  of 
a  robber  period,  in  which  pig  iron  shall  stand  for  chivalrous  steel 
and  coal  pits  for  castles  on  the  Rhine.  In  those  rude  old  days 
the  evolution  of  the  centralized  king  put  down  the  noble  high- 
waymen who  said  "Stand  and  deliver"  to  labor  and  capital. 
Now,  as  I  foresee  the  popular  state,  when  it  shall  have  grown 
self-conscious,  will  pay  off  the  shareholders  and  absorb,  for  the 
common  good,  tlie  ring  and  the  trust. 

William  Barry. 
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The  consensus  of  opinion  among  thinking  and  reading  per- 
sons to-day,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Russia,  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable  to  the  Russian  government.  We  have  heard 
from  so  many  sources  of  the  ill  treatment,  the  oppression,  even 
the  malignant  cruelty,  endured  by  this  unfortunate  people,  that 
the  general  impression  is  against  Russia.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  lack  of  contrary  statement.  From  time  to  time,  per- 
sons in  high  place— even  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Russia — have  so  told  the  story  that  people  of  judicial  tempera- 
ment will  be  apt  to  ask  for  more  light.  The  poor  wretches  whom 
we  see  escaping  to  this  coimtry  are  naturally  filled  with  their 
own  woes,  and  are  apt  to  give  an  exaggerated  picture  of  what 
they  have  suffered,  perhaps  without  any  clear  idea  of  the  exact 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  evils  they  complain  of.  That  they 
have  suffered  terribly  is  very  plain.  Before  attempting  any  pic- 
ture of  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  in  Russia,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  this  question,  let  us  suppose  the  Jews  of  our  own  com- 
munity to  be  subjected  to  the  legal  restrictions  which  now  obtain 
in  Russia.  Our  laws  on  the  subject  would  then  read  somewhat 
as  follows : 

All  Jews  born  in  the  United  States  shall  be  regarded  as  aliens.  No  Jews 
shall  dwell  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  except  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  unless 
they  are  graduates  of  some  State  university,  members  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession, skilled  artisans  holding  certificates  from  a  technical  school,  or 
members  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  who  pay  $500  a  year  for  that  privUege. 
No  Jew  shall  hold  any  government  or  municipal  office.  No  Jew  shall  buy 
or  rent  landed  property.  All  Jews  shall  pay  special  taxes  in  connection 
with  religious  services.  Synagogrues  must  not  be  opened  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  public  prayers  must  not 
be  held  by  Jews  in  any  other  place  than  a  synagogue.  When  more  than 
ten  Jews  wish  to  meet  for  consultation  or  discussion,  they  must  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  municipal  authorities.  Married  Jews  who  become  con- 
verted to  Christianity  are  ipso  facto  divorced  on  conversion ;  but  the  wife, 
if  she  remain  a  Jewess,  must  not  marry  again.    All  Jews  attaining  the 
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age  of  twenty  years  shall  serve  five  years  in  the  active  army  and  thirteen 
years  in  the  resei*ve ;  hut  no  Jew  can  hecome  an  officer,  or  even  an  officer's 
servant.    No  Jew  shall  serve  in  the  navy. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  is  implied  in  tMs  paraplirase  of 
the  Russian  laws  affecting  Jews  is  so  impossible,  so  inconceiv- 
able, in  this  country  and  to  us,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it 
to  exist  anywhere.  And  yet  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  such 
a  paraphrase.  The  Jew  to-day  in  Eussia  is  hedged  around  by 
restrictions  as  whimsical  and  as  offensive  as  any  devised  by 
the  fanatics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  they  are  carried  out  with 
a  brutality  which  is  possible  only  in  a  half -civilized  country. 
Jews  are  both  heretics  and  aliens  in  Russian  eyes.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  orthodox  church,  therefore  they  are  *'  foreigners  " ; 
and  they  are  so  styled  in  the  law  books,  though  their  ancestors 
may  have  been  settled  in  the  districts  where  they  reside  for 
centuries  before  Russia  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  The 
Russian  Jews  are  regarded  as  an  inheritance  from  Poland,  and 
are  kept  confined  mainly  within  the  limits  of  old  Poland,  where 
they  first  came  within  the  Russian  grip.  Besides  Poland  proper, 
there  are  eight  provinces  of  western  Russia — Vilna,  Kovno, 
Vitebsk,  Grodno,  Minsk,  Mohilev,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia — 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  Jews  are  found  also  in 
three  provinces  of  Little  Russia — Kiev,  Tchernigov,  and  Pol- 
tava— and  in  four  divisions  of  southern  Russia — Ekaterinoslav, 
Taurida,  Kherson,  and  Bessarabia.  Old  Poland  and  the  prov- 
inces named  form  "the  Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement,"  within 
which  the  ordinary  Russian  Jew  must  live  and  die.  This  re- 
striction, according  to  some  expert  observers,  is  the  fount  and 
origin  of  all  the  ills  that  assail  the  Russian  Jews.  It  cramps  all 
their  industrial  and  commercial  energy,  and  marks  them  out  as  a 
pariah  caste  set  apart  for  degrading  treatment.  The  only  other 
Russian  subjects  similarly  hampered  are  discharged  criminals. 

On  May  8,  1882,  at  the  instigation  of  General  Ignatieff,  the 
Czar  signed  the  now  notorious  "May  laws,"  which  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  quoted  here.    They  are  as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  of  Ministers,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  on  the  execution  of  the  temporary  orders  concerning  the 
Jews,  resolves : 
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''1.  As  a  temporary  measui*e,  and  until  a  general  revlsloa  shall  have 
been  made  of  the  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  to  forbid  the  Jews  henceforth 
to  settle  outside  the  towns  and  villages;  the  only  exceptions  being  in  Jewish 
colonies  that  have  existed  before,  whose  Inhabitants  are  agriculturists. 
2.  To  suspend  temporarily  the  completion  of  instruments  of  purchase  of  real 
property  and  the  execution  of  mortgages  in  the  name  of  Jews,  also  the 
registration  of  Jews  as  lessees  of  landed  estates  situated  outside  the  pre- 
cincts of  towns  and  villages,  and  also  the  issue  of  powers  of  attorney  to  en- 
able Jews  to  manage  and  dispose  of  such  property.  8.  To  forbid  Jews  to 
carry  on  business  on  Sundays  and  on  the  principal  Christian  holidaysi  and 
to  extend  to  Jews  the  present  laws  requiring  that  places  of  business  shall 
be  closed  on  such  days.-  4.  To  restrict  the  measure^  announced  in  paragraphs 
1,  2,  and  8  to  governments  within  the  Pale  of  Jewish  Settlement.** 

The  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  tremendous  and  far-reach- 
ing. They  have  resulted  in  a  state  of  affairs  which,  according  to 
a  recent  declaration  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  England,  compels  the 
Russian  Jew  to  choose  between  apostasy  and  suicide.  Hitherto 
the  Jews,  if  prevented  from  going  beyond  the  Pale,  could  move 
from  town  to  village  and  from  village  to  village  within  the  Pale. 
If  this  should  be  stopped,  they  would,  in  process  of  time,  all  be 
confined  to  the  towns.  The  second  clause  restricts  the  Jews  still 
more  closely  to  the  towns ;  for  if  they  may  not  acquire  land  by 
purchase,  mortgage,  or  lease,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  landed 
property,  their  country  life  must  come  to  an  end.  But  Ignatieff 
could  not  fully  carry  his  schemes  into  effect.  The  indignation 
of  Europe  over  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  led  to  his  disappear- 
ance  and  to  the  virtual  temporary  abrogation  of  these  laws.  But 
the  laws  remained  on  the  Russian  statute  book,  and  needed  only 
a  revival  of  anti-Semitic  feeling  among  the  Russian  rulers  to  be 
brought  into  operation.  This  came  with  the  increased  power  of 
Pobiedonostzeff,  procurator  of  the  Holy  Sjrnod  since  1880,  whose 
influence  on  the  mind  of  his  former  pupil,  the  present  Czar,  has 
turned  Russia  against  all  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  church 
—not  only  against  the  Jews,  but  against  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Against  the  Jews  it  was  not  necessary  to  in- 
troduce new  measures.  The  May  laws  were  in  existence,  and 
the  interpretation  given  to  them  by  the  Senate,  the  highest  court 
of  appeal,  became  more  and  more  stringent.  The  avowed  object 
of  enforcing  them  was  to  clear  the  Jews  from  the  open  country; 
and  they  were  harried  from  the  villages  into  the  towns,  the  re- 
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moval  causing  impoverisliinent  in  many  cases.  For  instance, 
within  little  more  than  eighteen  months  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  town  of  T«hemigov  was  increased,  already  overcrowded 
as  it  was,  from  5,000  to  20,000  persons. 

Last  Winter  the  governors-general  of  the  different  provinces 
were  notified  that  it  was  proposed  to  advise  the  Czar  to  adopt 
new  measures  having  for  their  objects  the  extension  of  the  May 
laws  and  the  addition  of  new  edicts  emphasizing  the  old  restric- 
tions and  disqualifications.  Some  of  the  persons  to  whom  this 
new  scheme  was  submitted  sent  copies  to  Europe,  and  such  was 
the  outcry  made  In  the  European  press,  the  London  "  Times  " 
taking  the  lead,  that  the  Eussian  ambassadors  hastened  to  assure 
the  world  that  no  new  enactments  had  been  passed  and  that  no 
fresh  edicts  against  the  Jews  were  intended.  Nevertheless,  the 
laws  already  in  existence  proved  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
the  government  to  carry  out  the  Tgnatieff  scheme;  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  laws  was  in  the  hands  of  government 
representatives,  and  they  could  be  made  to  mean  everything  or 
nothing.  Every  effort  was  directed  to  make  of  no  effect  the  law 
that  exempted  certain  classes  of  Jews  from  imprisonment  in  the 
Pale.  The  meaning,  for  instance,  of  the  word  "  artisan  "  was 
very  much  restricted ;  and  many  Jews,  such  as  skilled  bakers, 
butchers,  glaziers,  and  even  printers,  were  sent  back  to  the  Pale 
upon  the  ground  that  they  did  not  come  under  that  definition. 
Professional  men  being  also  exempt,  it  became  necessary  to  find 
gome  way  of  limiting  the  number  of  Jewish  graduates  from  the 
universities — a  number  which  has  always  been  very  large  in 
comparison  to  the  Jewish  population.  Three  years  ago  a  rescript 
was  issued  limiting  the  proportion  of  Jewish  scholars  at  universi- 
ties and  gymnasia  to  ten  per  cent,  in  the  Pale,  to  five  per  cent, 
outside  of  it,  and  to  three  per  cent,  at  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. At  first  sight,  this  does  not  seem  very  unfair,  considering 
the  small  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  whole  population ;  but  the 
universities  and  the  higher  schools  are  in  the  towns,  and  here 
the  proportion  of  Jews  is  very  much  greater.  In  82  towns  it  is 
more  than  50  percent.,  and  in  four  it  exceeds  80  per  cent.  These 
statistics,  too,  were  obtained  in  1884,  before  the  May  laws  had 
driven  so  many  more  Jews  into  the  towns.    For  instance,  at  the 
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University  of  Odessa  the  Jews  are  allowed  to  form  only  five  per 
cent,  of  tlie  students,  while  there  are  106,000  of  that  creed  in  the 
total  population  of  240,000.  Even  where  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  munificence  of  opulent  Jews,  the  proportion  of 
Jewish  scholars  is  still  rigidly  kept  down.  Thus,  at  Vinitza,  in 
Podolia,  a  technical  school  was  recently  opened  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  Mr.  Weinstein,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  community 
there.  Notwithstanding  the  facts  that  the  Jews  form  nearly 
half  of  the  population  and  that  the  school  was  founded  by  a 
Jew,  only  eight  scholars  of  that  creed  were  admitted,  while 
eighty  Christian  lads  were  granted  the  privilege. 

Besides  closing  the  professions  to  Jews  in  this  way,  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  those  who  can  obtain  the  necessary  education, 
the  Russian  government  has  lessened  the  opportunities  of  those 
favored  ones  who  are  among  the  tenth  admitted  to  the  higher 
educational  establishments.  Eecent  regulations  provide  that  no 
Jew  shall  be  an  army  surgeon ;  and  the  only  college  for  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  that  at  Charkof,  has  been  closed  to  Jews.  Jews 
cannot  be  engineers ;  they  are  excluded  from  the  civil  service 
and  from  all  public  offices.  The  profession  of  advocate,  in  which 
the  Jews  have  had  great  success,  is  now  closed  to  all  of  the  race 
who  cannot  obtain  a  permit  from  the  minister  of  justice.  The 
Russian  law  says  in  effect:  "  Some  of  you  Jews  may  study  law, 
but  you  must  not  practise  at  the  bar ;  you  may  study  engineer- 
ing, but  you  can  never  be  engineers." 

According  to  recent  estimates  made  by  experts,  the  number 
of  Russian  Jews  dislodged  by  the  enforcement  of  the  May  laws 
from  villages  inside  the  Pale  is  500,000,  the  number  of  artisans 
driven  from  homes  outside  the  Pale  is  200,000,  and  the  number 
dislodged  from  commercial  towns  outside  the  Pale  is  500,000 ; 
making  a  total  of  1,200,000.  Even  if  we  reduce  this  number  to 
1,000,000,  this  is  an  enormous  mass  of  people  to  be  thrown  sud- 
denly on  their  own  resources,  in  strange  places  already  overburd- 
ened with  men  of  their  own  callings.  Already  the  misery  produced 
by  the  congestion  is  appalling.  Jews  have  always  been  among 
the  poorest  classes  of  Russians,  owing  to  their  large  families  and 
heavy  taxes,  the  tax  of  a  Jew  being  reckoned  at  half  as  much 
again  as  that  of  a  Russian  Christian  dissenter.    But  the  policy 
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of  restricting  Jews  to  tlie  towns  has  made  matters  incomparably 
worse.  There  are  said  to  be  25,000  Jewish  paupers  in  Berdi- 
chev,  the  Eussian  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  the  Pale  thousands 
of  families  have  only  one  meal  a  day.  No  wonder  that  those 
who  find  refuge  in  our  country  prefer  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
miserable  existence  to  such  extremity  of  poverty.  Jewish  phi- 
lanthropists in  England,  who  have  taken  pity  on  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  sweating  system,  and  have  offered  to  send  them 
back  to  Russia,  have  been  met  by  the  assurance  that,  wretched 
as  is  their  life  in  London,  it  is  luxury  compared  with  their 
fate  in  the  Russian  ghetti,  A  few  days  ago  a  Jewish  physician 
of  some  intelligence,  whose  diploma  had  been  withdrawn  from 
him  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  too  full  of  sympathy  for  some 
poor  wretches  suspected  of  nihilism,  .assured  me  that  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  who  have  reached  the  United  States  feel  like  singing 
hymns  of  thanksgiving.  Since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  this  physician  has  been  visiting  the  tenement  houses 
and  workshops  of  the  east  side  of  New  York  City,  in  order  to 
gain  some  notion  of  the  life  of  his  fellow  countrymen  here. 
"Their  condition  may  seem  miserable  to  you,"  he  said,  "but  it 
is  paradise  compared  to  the  horrors  from  which  they  have  es- 
caped." When  one  realizes  that,  in  the  vast  area  east  of  the 
Bowery  populated  by  Russian  Jews,  the  crowding,  the  filth,  the 
noise,  and  the  stenches  are  beyond  description,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  people  work  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  a 
day,  often  beginning  their  labor  at  dawn  and  continuing  it  until 
they  fall  exhausted  upon  the  piles  of  clothing  that  they  make 
for  the  cheap  shops,  he  can  see  that  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Jew 
who  has  to  stay  in  Russia  must  be  hard  indeed.  The  confine* 
ment  to  towns  is  beginning  to  tell  terribly  on  the  vitality  of  the 
Russian  Jews,  who  alone,  of  all  their  co-religionists,  fail  to  show 
vital  statistics  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbors.  Medical  men 
used  to  credit  the  Jews  with  immunity  from  phthisis ;  but  of  re- 
cent years  the  proportion  of  recruits  rejected  from  the  Russian 
army  for  this  disease,  which  cannot  be  feigned,  has  been  six  and 
a  half  per  cent,  for  Jews,  as  against  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  for 
others.  For  other  diseases  and  for  feeble  constitutions,  no  less 
than  61.7  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  recruits  were  rejected,  as  agfunst 
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27.2  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  Russians.  Translated  into  plain 
English,  this  means  that  the  persecution  is  a  persecution  to  death. 

Inasmuch  as  Russia  is  afflicted  with  a  set  of  public  officers 
characterized,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  by  a  corruption 
and  rapacity  of  which  we  in  this  country  know  nothing,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Russian  Jew  is  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
prey  of  this  class.  He  is  virtually  turned  over  to  be  exploited. 
The  government  subjects  the  Jew  to  a  number  of  special  taxes, 
and  the  government's  servants  make  sure  that  the  uttermost 
farthing  is  paid.  For  instance,  the  state  levies  a  tax  on  every 
animal  and  every  bird  that  is  slaughtered  for  food  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  a  percentage  on  the  profits  of 
factories,  breweries,  industrial  establishments,  and  other  trade 
enterprises  carried  on  by  Jews;  a  percentage  on  property  be- 
queathed by  Jews ;  a  tax  on  apparel  specially  worn  by  Jews ; 
and  other  small  taxes  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  Russian  justifies  the 
persecution  of  his  Hebrew  brother  are  as  follows.  He  asserts, 
1,  that  the  Jews  are  too  rapacious,  and  too  successful  in  getting 
money  and  property  away  from  the  surrounding  Christians ;  2, 
that  they  hold  themselves,  as  a  class,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community;  3,  that  they  furnish  many  of  the  leading  nihilists 
and  mischief-makers ;  4,  that  they  evade  service  in  the  army  and 
do  not  become  patriotic  Russians.  The  first  accusation  may  be 
ignored,  as  it  amounts  simply  to  saying  that  the  Jew  is  shrewder 
and  more  intelligent  than  his  neighbors  of  other  races.  As  to 
the  Jew's  refusal  to  mingle  more  freely  with  his  neighbors  of 
diflEereut  creeds,  or,  in 'other  words,  to  assimilate  with  the  popu- 
lation, it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  as  yet  received  any  very 
warm  invitation  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  .  He  has  been  chased 
like  a  beast  of  prey  for  centuries,  and  now  he  is  asked  why  he 
does  not  like  his  persecutors.  The  charge  of  nihilism  is  per- 
haps true,  to  the  extent  that  the  Jews  naturally  furnish  their 
proportionate  quota  to  the  malcontents  who  have  the  courage  to 
act;  but  that  the  Jews  among  the  nihilists  exceed  their  proper 
proportion  to  the  whole  population,  is  denied  by  many  trust- 
worthy writers.  The  charge  that  the  Jew  evades  army  service 
is  disproved  by  official  statistics.    In  addition  to  these  charges 
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it  is  said  that  the  Jew  of  to-day  is  apt  to  be  arrogant ;  and  in  this 
connection  may  be  cited  some  of  the  petty  regulations  recently 
introduced  in  Odessa  for  the  greater  humiliation  of  the  race.  For 
instance,  a  Jew  of  the  peasant  class  must  take  off  his  hat  to  every 
Eussian  officer  he  meets.  In  the  street  cars  hangs,  or  did  hang 
until  recently,  a  sign  saying  that  whenever  a  Eussian  officer  enters 
a  crowded  car  occupied  partly  by  Jews,  one  of  the  Jews  must 
resign  his  seat.  In  other  parts  of  Eussia  there  have  been  re- 
strictions such  as  that  at  a  certain  hour  all  Jews  must  leave  the 
public  parks,  and  that  they  must  not  frequent  public  libraries 
except  within  prescribed  hours.  It  is  charged  against  the  Jews 
that  they  wiU  take  advantage  of  every  privilege.  The  poor 
wretches  have  had  so  few  in  the  past  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  make  the  most  of  those  that  they  have.  People  who 
wonder  at  the  occasional  obtrusiveness  of  the  uneducated  Jew, 
do  not  reflect  that  this  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  natural 
reaction  from  centuries  of  oppression.  The  Jew  has  been  held 
down ;  give  him  freedom  and  there  is  a  rebound.  After  all,  is 
there  any  more  to  be  said  against  the  unpleasant  Jew  than  against 
the  unpleasant,  uneducated  person  of  any  other  creed?  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  Jewish  question 
will  accuse  the  Eussian  Jew  of  any  lack  of  patriotism.  In  every 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Eussia  is  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  and  the  happiness  of  the  Czar,  and  the  love 
of  country  shown  by  these  Eussian  refugees  is  surprising  to  less 
patient  people,  like  ourselves. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Eussia  is  estimated  by  the  most  com- 
petent experts  at  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000.  The  present 
rate  of  emigration,  notwithstanding  that  no  passport  is  given  to 
families  desiring  to  leave  the  country,  has  reached  the  high  fig- 
ure of  more  than  50,000  a  year.  One  might  ask  why  every  Jew 
does  not  abandon  the  country ;  but  of  course  there  are  millions 
of  them  who  can  barely  find  food,  the  old  people  wish  to  die 
where  their  ancestors  have  lived,  and  people  who  have  homes 
and  property  cannot  sell  at  once.  And  as  emigration  is  taking 
away  from  Eussia  the  best  elements  among  the  Jews,  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  stop  it,  if  for  no  other  than  economic  rea- 
sons.    As  to  the  effect  of  the  protests,  petitions,  and  prayers  of 
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the  Eussian  Jews  to  their  own  government,  it  can  be  said  only 
that,  if  the  history  of  such  efforts  in  the  past  offers  any  criterion, 
there  is  no  hope  from  that  quarter.  It  is  likely  that  foreign 
public  opinion  will  be  of  more  effect.  Eussia  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  hide-bound  so  far  as  outside  criticism  is  concerned, 
but  persons  who  ought  to  know  assure  me  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  real  causes  for  the  persecution  are  explained  in 
several  ways.  Upon  one  side  it  is  said  that  the  government 
wishes  to  strike  a  blow  at  nihilism  through  the  Jews ;  also  that 
the  government  incites  Jewish  persecution  as  a  diversion  that  is 
likely  to  turn  the  public  mind  from  other  troubles  and  dangers. 
The  prevalence  of  strikes  and  other  manifestations  of  discontent 
in  Eussia,  and  the  obvious  necessity  of  doing  something,  give 
color  to  this  view.  Again,  I  have  heard  it  said,  but  among  the 
less  intelligent  of  the  Eussian  refugees,  that  religious  fanaticism 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  When  the  Jew  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian his  troubles  virtually  cease,  and  it  is  surprising  that  during 
the  last  year  not  more  than  1,300  Jews  have  renounced  their  re- 
ligion, especially  as  such  apostasy  is  not  considered  disgraceful 
by  the  Jews  themselves.  The  Jew  who  nominally  becomes  a 
Christian  because  otherwise  he  would  starve,  remains  a  good  Jew 
at  home  and  among  his  kindred. 

A  question  which  is  of  great  interest  to  Americans  relates  to 
the  results  of  the  emigration,  now  growing  and  likely  to  grow 
still  further,  of  Eussian  refugees  to  this  country.  The  stream 
first  appeared  in  1882.  Some  of  these  immigrants  have  been 
good  settlers,  who  undoubtedly  will  assimilate  with  the  people 
around  them.  Others  herd  in  the  great  cities,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  many  educated  and  influential  American  Jews 
to  get  them  out  into  the  country;  and  these,  while  they  are 
hard-working  and  frugal  people,  are  less  to  be  desired  than 
farmers  and  country  workers.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  arc  compelled  to  make  a  living  by  ped- 
dling. A  Eussian  of  education,  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  his  fellow  countrymen  here,  and  has  contributed  money 
toward  helping  them  to  colonize,  sometimes  with  success,  some- 
times with  failure,  assures  me  that  when  failures  do  occur,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  character  of  the  immigrant  but  in  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  such  experiments  are  made.  As  a  rule,  he 
has  found  these  immigrants  hard  workers  and  anxious  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  help  themselves.  The  fact  that  several  of  the 
colonies,  such  as  those  near  Vineland,  N.  J.,  have  been  pronounced 
successes,  is  proof  that  there  is  hope  in  that  direction. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Paris,  on  October  9,  1890,  at  the  in- 
stance of  VAUiance  Israelite^  at  which,  besides  the  well-known 
resident  members  of  that  organization,  there  were  present  the 
Eeverend  Doctors  Adler,  of  London,  Frank,  of  Cologne,  Kahn,  of 
Paris,  and  many  other  influential  rabbis,  together  with  a  number 
of  well-known  laymen,  including  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Mocatta,  representing  London,  Mr.  Charles  Hallgarten, 
representing  Frankfort,  Dr.  Cohn,  representing  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  representing  New  York,  the  question  came  up 
as  to  how  Eussian  emigration  should  be  controlled.  The  possi- 
ble danger  that  renewed  persecution  might  drive  to  this  country 
Jewish  refugees  in  such  numbers  that  they  would  be  a  menace 
and  a  discomfort  to  the  large  towns  in  which  they  should  settle, 
especially  to  New  York,  was  set  forth  by  Mr.  Schiflf.  The  possi- 
bility of  directing  emigration  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
Brazil,  South  Africa,  Palestine,  and  Canada,  was  discussed,  and 
an  address  was  sent  to  the  rabbis  of  Russia,  asking  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  people  unfit  for  immigration  from  rushing  to 
this  country  or  elsewhere.  One  of  the  letters  sent  by  a  rabbi  in 
answer  to  this  address  gives  so  curious  an  account  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Russia  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  translate  it.  It  ia 
dated  November  10,  1890,  and  is  not  signed ;  but  it  is  vouched 
for  as  from  a  rabbi  of  high  repute. 

**We  are  asked,  in  the  name  of  our  American  brethren,  to  stop,  if  possi- 
ble, the  emig^ration  toward  New  York,  and  to  advise  the  emigrants  to  go 
to  Canada  or  to  South  America.  This  request  shows  us  that,  notwithstand- 
ing your  desire  to  help  us,  you  do  not  yet  understand— you  who  live  in  free 
countries  and  are  free — the  depth  of  the  pit  in  which  we  live  and  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  clouds  which  surround  us.  You  may  hecur  sometimes  complaints 
from  Boumania,  from  Morocco,  or  from  Persia ;  but  in  those  countries  the 
persecuted  Jews  can  move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  their  hardships 
known ;  their  hands  are  not  tied,  their  lips  are  not  sealed ;  they  can  ap- 
peal to  the  newspapers,  they  can  send  deputations  and  addresses  to  other 
oountries  imploring  the  help  of  their  co-religionists  there ;  they  can  con- 
sult together,  make  known  the  names  of  the  persecuted  ones,  organize 
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committees.  Here  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  done,  for  our  government  is 
a  cruel  and  oppressive  one  as  compared  to  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  European  government,  using  modern  devices,  but  in  reality 
it  is  European  only  in  appearance ;  its  machinery,  perfected  by  modem 
science,  is  all  the  more  effective  and  cruel  toward  us  because  it  is  used  as  an 
Asiatic  would  use  it.  We  can  say  nothing ;  we  cannot  move  ;  we  cannot 
even  tell  our  outside  brethren  of  the  rank  misery  in  which  we  live.  The 
law  forbids  an  association  or  a  meeting  of  more  than  ten  persons,  no  matter 
for  what  object,  without  express  permission  of  the  government.  To  obtain 
this  it  is  necessary  to  make  petition  after  petition,  and  to  go  to  trouble  and 
expense ;  and,  after  a  delay  which  may  last  two  year^  or  more,  the  per- 
mission  may  be  granted  only  upon  condition  that  not  a  word  shall  be  said, 
and  that  not  a  line  shall  be  written,  of  which  the  authorities  shall  not  be 
advised.  For  these  reasons  all  associations  or  clubs  organized  among  us 
have  failed.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  other  citizens  have  to  obey  the 
law,  but  they  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  questions  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment should  know  nothing.  We  have  here  no  recognized  chief  who 
has  the  power,  moral  or  official,  to  talk  to  the  Jews  or  in  their  favor. 
Our  5,000,000  Jews  are  like  scattered  sheep,  and  nothing  is  allowed  which 
might  gather  them  together.  In  the  last  ten  years  our  persecutors  have 
tnunped  up  another  charge,  regarding  the  famous  Kahal,  a  mysterious 
power  supposed  to  constitute  a  state  within  a  state,  suspected  of  designs 
upon  public  prosperity  and  of  a  desire  to  overturn  the  government.  This 
stupid  charge  is  to  be  blamed  for  many  of  our  troubles.  The  government 
pretends  to  believe  in  it ;  in  eveiythingthat  we  do  and  say  it  sees  the  hand 
or  influence  of  this  Kahal,  and  it  surrounds  us  with  spies  even  while  we 
pray  at  home.  Unhappy  as  we  are,  miserably  poor  as  we  are,  how  can  the 
rabbis,  or  any  one  else,  do  what  you  ask?  We  have  no  right  to  call  a  meet- 
ing for  consultation,  or  in  order  to  help  our  foreign  brethren ;  it  would  be 
considered  a  crime.  In  Roumania,  for  instance,  one  is  allowed  to  give 
advice  to  the  persecuted  Jew  as  to  how  he  can  best  get  away  from  persecu- 
tion ;  committees  are  organized,  money  is  collected,  much  is  done.  Here 
we  are  forbidden  to  meet,  to  make  ourselves  heard,  or  to  express  any  opin- 
ion in  public.  Emigration  is  a  misdemeanor  and  is  punished  with  a  fine ; 
that  is  one  of  the  curious  asjiects  of  our  situation.  This  government,  as  in 
the  time  of  another  Pharaoh,  does  not  wish  the  Jews  to  multiply,  and 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  poor  wretches  who  steal  over  the  frontier ;  but  if  it 
should  find  a  rabbi  openly  advising  emigration,  he  would  be  held  to  be 
a  traitor  and  treated  as  a  criminal.  If,  therefore,  I  should  give  advice 
to  refugees,  telling  them  where  to  go,  there  would  be  a  triple  charge  made 
against  me :  first,  it  would  be  said  that  the  Kahal  was  assuming  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  secondly,  I  should  be  asked  who  gave  me  authority 
to  speak ;  thirdly,  I  should  be  accused  of  encouraging  emigration  contrary 
to  law.  The  real  cause  of  the  emig^tion  to  America,  and  in  particular  to 
New  York,  is  due  to  the  reports  sent  home  to  Russia  by  Jews  already 
established  in  that  city.  Those  who  have  escaped  from  Russia,  from  our 
life  of  somber  misery,  have  found  in  their  new  country  bread  to  eat  and 
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free  air  to  breathe ;  and  they  draw  to  them  friends  and  relations  who  still 
remain  here.  This  is  a  stream  which  cannot  be  stopped.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  emigrants  leave  the  country  deliberately,  and  with  permis- 
sion, after  having  weighed  the  advantages  of  other  countries  in  which  they 
might  settle.  They  are  often  pressed  for  time,  and  they  are  really  fugi- 
tives. They  are  escaping  from  Russia,  from  suffering,  and  from  darkness. 
You  may  believe  that  their  farewell  is  a  painful  one ;  but  the  thought  of 
friends  already  settled  in  America,  earning  their  living,  and  no  longer 
ground  down  by  corruption,  gives  them  wings.  Thus,  even  though  the 
rabbis  should  have  the  right  and  the  power  to  say  to  these  poor  people, 
*  Take  such  and  such  a  direction,  and  not  this  other  one,'  they  would 
scarcely  And  listeners.  When  a  man  is  fighting  for  his  life,  he  does  not 
care  for  advice.  These  fugitives  will  listen  only  when  you  can  help  them. 
If  Moses  and  Samuel  should  come  forth  from  the  grave  to  say  to  these  poor 
people,  '  Do  not  go  to  New  York ;  go  to  Canada  or  to  South  America,'  it 
would  have  no  effect.  Remember,  moreover,  that  the  country  in  which 
we  live  is  three  times  as  large  as  France,  that  our  people  are  scattered  in 
small  villages,  without  means  of  communication,  and  that  many  of  the 
Jews  are  too  far  in  the  interior  of  Russia  to  be  reached.  It  is  doubtless 
unfortunate  that  all  the  emig^nts  go  to  New  York,  and  we  understand 
that  this  congestion  of  people  without  means,  without  help,  without  trades, 
offers  many  inconveniences,  and  may  seriously  embarrass  our  American 
brethren.  But  we  cannot  turn  the  stream  of  emigpration  to  other  countries. 
Our  American  brethren,  however,  can  do  this.  Let  them  organize  com- 
mittees to  send  the  surplus  and  overflow  of  the  Russian  Jews  of  New 
York  to  Canada  and  South  America,  and  then  the  emigration  will  follow 
these  families ;  for  as  soon  as  it  is  known  in  Russia  that  there  is  room  in 
those  countries,  emigration  will  turn  that  way  instead  of  to  New  York. 
Upon  our  part,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  help,  and  shall  not  shirk  any  legiti- 
mate responsibility,  or  even  danger,  to  which  this  work  may  expose  us." 

I  have  no  room  here  for  the  citation  of  particular  instances 
of  persecution.  They  fill  the  daily  papers,  for  that  matter,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  fill  them  so  long  as  these  unfortunate 
people  are  made  the  legal  prey  of  the  petty  Eussian  official. 
There  may  be  another  side  to  this  picture;  but,  if  so,  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  trustworthy  indications  of  it.  The  facts  re- 
main that  these  obnoxious,  cruel  laws  exist,  and  that  they  are 
so  carried  out  as  to  make  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  wretches 
look  upon  the  hardest  kind  of  poverty  elsewhere  as  a  blessed 
relief  from  the  hopeless  misery  of  their  native  land. 

P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr. 
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A  GENEBATION  or  two  ago,  many  people  thought  it  not  vi- 
sionary to  suppose  that  this  new  western  world  of  ours  might  es* 
cape  some  of  the  painful  evils  which  have  so  sorely  afflicted  the 
old.  The  youngest  and  fairest  of  the  peoples  could  surely  be 
spared  the  discipline  of  poverty  and  inherited  misery.  This 
seemed  reasonable  and  probable  to  our  forefathers;  we  know 
now  that  it  could  not  be.  While,  under  the  freer  conditions  of 
our  continental  life,  self-dependence  and  individual  energy  were 
to  be  nourished  and  developed  in  our  people  to  a  high  degree, 
these  could  not  by  any  means  do  away  with  or  overcome  the 
evils  of  unavoidable  destitution.  Gradually  the  rich  became 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  As  in  the  older  civilizations,  wealth 
rolled  up  in  a  few  hands.  The  laws  of  human  existence  were 
found  to  be  the  same  in  both  hemispheres ;  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence  was  the  same  old  struggle. 

We  have,  then,  outlived  any  misconception  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  on  this  point;  and  all  men  with  eyes  and  ears  know 
well  to-day  that,  in  the  making  or  marring  of  our  national  future, 
poverty  must  play  its  part.  The  questions  that  it  forces  on  us 
must  somehow  be  answered,  and  answered  now ;  they  can  no  longer 
be  laid  aside.  We  may  be  far  from  realizing  all  that  is  meant  in 
the  declaration  that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
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men,  ...  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  " ; 
but  we  are  far  nearer  its  realization  than  men  have  ever  been  be- 
fore. We  may  not  love  our  brother  as  ourselves ;  we  may  not  be 
quite  prepared — if  I  may  illustrate  from  the  old  story — to  put 
him  on  our  own  beast,  to  bind  up  his  wounds  with  our  hands,  and 
to  take  him  to  our  own  inn ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  pay  some- 
thing for  his  keep  and  doctoring.  We  cannot  nerve  ourselves  to 
leave  him  wounded  and  bleeding  by  the  wayside,  even  though 
we  may  argue  that  he  has  fallen  among  the  thieves  largely  by 
his  own  fault. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that,  often  in  a  blundering,  unwise, 
and  even  improvident  way,  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
people  are  prepared  to  do  something  to  serve  the  poor.  Here  I 
may  be  permitted  to  beg  indulgence  for  what  may  appear  to  many 
a  very  inadequate  method  of  dealing  with  the  great  question.  I 
can  speak  of  this  problem  only  as  it  has  engaged,  in  a  measure, 
my  own  life.  The  city  clergyman  is  like  a  line  officer  in  battle ; 
he  stands  pretty  well  in  the  smoke,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  stand 
there.  His  circumstances  seldom  afford  opportunities  of  gaining 
the  larger,  clearer  views  that  only  those  on  the  higher  ground 
can  command ;  he  can  see  things  in  his  immediate  front,  and  that 
is  about  all.  Immediately  in  front,  then,  what  does  he  see?  As 
in  every  battle,  an  immense  amount  of  wasted  energy,  a  great 
deal  of  misdirected  and  positively  hurtful  enthusiasm,  and  much 
good  ammunition  thrown  away.  Helping  the  poor  is  both  over- 
done and  not  done  at  all.  Gifts  are  bestowed  on  those  who  are 
least  worthy,  but  who,  through  long  practice,  can  make  the  best 
showing  of  their  needs.  Those  in  whose  lives  independence  is 
almost  dead  do  not  shrink  from  parading  their  wants;  and  a 
luxurious  pity,  anxious  to  rid  its  conscience  of  the  burden  of  an- 
other's pain,  is  too  often  ready  to  give  its  hurtful  dole,  and  to  add 
to  its  list  of  luxuries  the  luxury  of  giving.  This  may  seem  an 
extreme  way  of  describing  the  prevalent  evil  of  indiscriminate 
charity ;  but  that  evil  is  so  pernicious  and  so  common,  it  renders 
the  real  and  necessary  work  so  hard  to  do,  and,  worst  of  all,  it  is 
so  often  adopted  as  an  excuse  by  the  very  people  that  owe  to 
their  poor  fellow  men  something  far  more  than  a  dole,  that  it  is 
hard  to  be  patient  with  it.     Lately  it  has  laid  hold  of  our  news- 
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papers.  Their  objects  in  establishing  Christmas  treats  and  Sum- 
mer excursions  may  be  quite  free  from  all  secondary  considera- 
tions of  self-advertisement,  but  sometimes  they  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  class  that  they  attempt  to  benefit.  The  bold, 
pushing  children  are,  of  course,  at  the  front;  and  some  of  those 
youthful  debauchees  can  accomplish  an  extraordinary  amount, 
and  absorb  wonderfully,  during  a  few  days.  All  who  know  the 
poor,  know  what  demoralization  Christmas  brings  among  the 
children,  what  little  real  happiness  or  good  results  from  the  flood 
of  presents  that  pours  in  for  a  short  time,  and  how  great  premiums 
on  greed,  untruthfulness,  and  cunning  these  unthinking  gifts 
really  are.  Through  them  the  litUe  ones  are  gaining  dangerous 
glimpses  of  how  much  can  be  got  for  nothing  by  the  smart  child 
who  knows  the  streets  and  their  ways. 

On  the  many  partially -satisfactory  eflEorts  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  it  is  needless  to  dwell.  These  efforts  are 
increasing  in  strength,  influence,  numbers,  intelligence,  and  effi- 
ciency, and  doing  more  permanent  good  each  year;  yet  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  them,  nor  should  we  be.  We  feel  that  we  are 
but  scraping  the  soil  with  a  harrow,  while  it  needs  a  steam  plow. 
In  spite  of  our  efforts,  the  horrid,  desolating  tide  of  poverty  is  ris- 
ing more  rapidly  than  we  can  build  our  dykes  to  keep  it  out. 
To  seek  a  certain  comfort  in  the  inevitableness  of  poverty,  as 
3ome  do,  is  impossible  now  to  many,  and  will  in  a  few  years  be 
(impossible  to  any  thinking,  feeling  man.  All  such  men  are 
quickly  arriving  at  an  agreement  that  something  must  be  done, 
though  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  it  is  or  how  to  do 
it.  The  reception  given  to  General  Booth's  scheme  is  a  proof  of 
this — a  proof  that  a  great  and  increasing  band  of  able  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  follow  as  soon  as  a  leader  shall  appear.  As 
yet  the  leader  has  not  come  to  them,  and  the  scheme  has  not  been 
propounded ;  nor,  in  my  judgment,  shall  we  quickly  see  either 
leader  or  plan.  We  may  lay  certain  solid  foundation  stones,  how- 
ever, on  which  men  of  larger  powers  and  of  clearer  vision  may 
raise  a  great  and  everlasting  superstructure.  Such  work  as  we  do 
should  be  done  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  never  need  to  be  done 
over  again.  We  may  not  be  able  to  uproot  poverty's  bitter  this- 
tle crop,  but  upon  parts  of  the  field  we  can  do  something  more 
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than  merely  to  experiment — we  can  clear  them.  The  problem  pre- 
sented to  us  is  the  most  difficult  one  conceivable ;  but  we  have  a 
certain  accumulation  of  experience  to  call  to  our  aid,  and  the  half- 
dormant  energy  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  public  will  sup- 
port  any  effort  that  seems  to  promise  even  partial  success.  First, 
I  would  say  that  any  effort  to  reduce  the  tide  of  poverty,  worth 
making,  must  deal  with  the  sources  whence  that  tide  springs. 
Here  is  the  weak  spot  in  General  Booth's  scheme.  Even  if  he 
could  get  his  money,  if  necessary  authority  should  be  granted 
him,  if  his  splendid  idea  could  be  fully  accomplished,  he  would 
be  like  a  man  trying  to  pump  out  a  ship  through  whose  sides,  by 
a  thousand  leaks,  water  is  pouring.  Any  scheine  that 'aims  at 
floating  the  ship  must,  as  an  important  part  of  it,  devise  means 
of  calking  those  gaping  seams.  His  scheme  in  no  way  deals 
with  the  homes  and  home  influences  of  the  poor,  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  worst  elements  of  poverty.  Most  of 
the  efforts  put  forth  to-day  to  help  the  poor  fail  right  here ;  they 
do  not  touch  the  sources  of  the  evil.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  some 
V  of  those  sources.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  indifference  of 
the  poor  themselves — their  apathy  as  regards  their  own  condi- 
tion. They  will  not  help  themselves;  they  will  not  do  what 
they  can.  One  whose  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  much  more 
accurate  than  mine,  and  who  has  lived  and  worked  among  the 
poor  of  New  York  for  years,  said  to  me  recently: 

"  Our  block  is  dirty.  Why  ?  From  late  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  till 
the  morning  of  the  next,  a  solid  row  of  vans  stands  against  the  sidewalk. 
These  vans  accumulate  dirt.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  block  should  unite 
in  a  protest,  the  law  would,  of  course,  be  obeyed,  the  vans  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  streets  would  be  cleaned,  or  at  least  they  would  be  made 
cleaner ;  but  the  people  are  too  indifferent  to  unite.  Again,  the  law  re- 
quires all  landlordB  to  whitewash  their  tenements  once  a  year.  If  any  neg- 
lect of  this  important  provision  should  be  met  by  a  united  protest  from  the 
tenants,  it  could  not  be  so  commonly  ignored  as  it  is  now ;  but,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  the  poor  will  not  unite.  There  is  little  fellow  feeling 
among  ihem — not  even  interest  enough  to  induce  them  to  interfere  on  each 
other's  behalf  when  the  weaker  is  wronged  by  the  stronger.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  there  are  a  hundred  onlookers  at  a  fight,  but  not  one  of  the  num- 
ber cares  enough  to  interfere,  even  to  save  from  outrage  a  neighbor  who 
may  have  lived  near  him  for  years.  The  multi-national  nature  of  our  pop- 
ulation accounts  in  a  measure  for  this,  but  the  di£Bculties  in  the  way  of 
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the  creation  of  something  like  a  common  human  interest  only  make  tlie 
creation  of  any  such  feeling*  more  imperatively  necessary." 

Another  source  of  the  worst  sort  of  poverty  is  drunkenness.  \^ 
Among  "  the  trades  "  there  are  few  cases  of  need  that  do  not  arise 
from  this  cause.  To  pour  abuse  on  the  drunkard  is  easy  and 
common ;  I  cannot  join  those  who  do  so,  for  to  a  great  extent  he 
is  a  victim  of  his  circumstances.  All  New  York  tenement-house 
surroundings  provoke  to  drunkenness;  they  combine  and  em- 
body all  the  evils  of  crowding,  heat,  stench,  and  utter  ugli- 
ness. In  them  privacy,  decency,  purity,  have  to  struggle  for 
existence  against  their  environment.  Besides,  men  and  women 
who  are  honest  with  themselves,  who  do  not  live  in  tenement 
houses,  in  whose  lives  all  sweet  and  beautiful  things  move  and 
grow,  whose  leisure  is  abundant,  and  whose  environment  makes 
for  good,  know  full  well  that  there  is  something  in  the  heated, 
high-strung,  pleasure-loving  spirit  of  our  times  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  best  and  strongest  among  us  to  fight  hard  in 
order  to  maintain,  even  in  society,  a  worthy  standard  of  purity. 
Drunkenness,  gambling,  and  impurity  generally  go  together,  at 
least  in  our  own  day.  The  reasons  why  they  do  so  are  not  hard 
to  find;  I  cannot  now  pause  to  repeat  or  to  emphasize  them. 
But  that  they  do,  all  who  know  anything  of  New  York  tenement- 
house  life  know  well.  To  grapple  with  poverty  in  its  worst  and 
most  destructive  phase,  we  must  grapple  with  these  sources. 
We  must  do  our  fighting  not  only  with  individuals,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  with  causes.  We  must  improve  the  tenement  house, 
since  we  cannot  abolish  it;  we  must  compete  with  the  saloon. 
The  improvement  of  the  tenement  house  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  outside  influence;  an  inside  force  is  needed,  and  that 
a  mighty  force — a  force  that  is  intelligent  and  in  the  best  sense 
Christian ;  a  force  that  is  not  put  forth  fitfully  or  spasmodically, 
but  bases  its  determination  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
situation.  We  need  Peabody  funds,  such  as  the  London  be- 
quest,  on  an  immense  scale;  for  in  New  York  the  crowd  is 
greater  and  the  climate  more  trying  than  even  in  London.  We 
need,  in  short,  such  a  state  of  aroused  feeling  and  awakened  con- 
science, of  common  pity  and  justice,  as  must  lead  our  rich  men 
to  recognize  the  awful  needs  of  the  huddled  masses.    Sooner  or 
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later,  at  huge  cost  if  necessary,  the  rich  must  lead  the  way  in 
giving  air  and  breathing  space,  baths  and  recreation  grounds,  to 
those  hundreds  and  thousands  who  for  want  of  them  are  so 
grievously  pressed  down  toward  feebleness  of  body  and  vicious- 
ness  of  character,  flow  long  shall  we  see  vast  fortunes  devoted 
only  to  the  endowment  of  a  d^enerating  offspring?  How  long 
shall  so-called  Christianity  tolerate  conditions  of  life  that  make 
for  evil  and  not  for  good? 

The  soH3alled  homes  of  the  poor  are  no  homes,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  the  word.  The  poor  have  no  clubs  but  pub- 
lie  houses.  With  an  ignorance  that  is  as  fatal  as  it  often  is  con- 
scientious, unstinting  abuse  is  lavished  on  these,  their  only  re- 
sorts, and  on  those  who  frequent  them,  while  no  effort  is  made 
to  supply  anything  in  their  place.  The  working  people  are  de- 
barred from  enjoying  works  of  art  and  things  of  beauty  on  the 
only  day  on  which  they  can  view  them.  The  church,  so  far  as 
it  is  Protestant,  has  almost  deserted  them,  and  in  New  York  the 
public  schools  refuse  to  take  their  children  till  these  have  ar- 
rived at  the  age  when  the  seeds  of  vice  have  been  too  effectually 
sown.  Let  me  dwell  on  this  important  aspect  of  the  question  a 
moment.  The  wife  of  a  working  man,  even  if  he  is  master  of  a 
good  trade,  or  is  in  a  position  to  earn  steady  and  sufficient  wages, 
cannot  expect  to  bring  up  a  family  in  more  than  three  rooms, 
on  the  average.  The  kitchen  is  the  living  room,  and,  do  what 
she  will,  the  mother  cannot  keep  her  children  around  her.  If 
the  elder  ones  go  to  school,  the  little  ones  are  her  problem. 
They  will  play,  they  must  play;  but  where?  On  the  sidewalk 
and  in  the  court?  Here  the  worst  little  rascal  in  the  block  proudly 
rules  as  undisputed  king.  All  he  knows  he  imparts;  his 
"  secrets  "  are  his  power.  Many  mothers  see  the  evil  of  all  this, 
and  some  of  them  try  to  keep  their  little  ones  from  other  chil- 
dren, but  most  of  them  accept  the  inevitable.  They  would  pay 
for  kindergartens  gladly,  but  kindergartens  are  few  and  far 
between.  In  the  Tenth  Ward  of  New  York  City,  where  are 
57,000  children,  there  is  only  one  kindergarten,  accommodat- 
ing but  50  scholars.  The  children  who  are  old  enough  to  go 
to  school  are  in  3,  sad  way.  They  must  not  play  baseball  or  any 
other  athletic  game;  to  do  so  is  to  make  themselves  liable  to 
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arrest.  They  have  no  playgrounds ;  but  gambling  with  pennies 
in  a  comer  can  be  managed  easily,  and  on  almost  every  block 
there  is  some  house  where  they  can  learn  the  "  nobler  "  games  of 
chance,  and  things  worse  even  than  these.  There  are  houses 
that  specially  cater  to  childish  vice — stores  having  partitions  in 
the  rear,  behind  which  children  practice  prostitution.  So  long 
as  the  street  is  the  only  playground  for  the  children,  the  evil 
spirits  among  their  number — those  who  rule  in  these  hells — must 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  companions  who,  if  they  were 
granted  better  surroundings,  would  escape  contamination.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  our  chief  work  to-day  should  be  done  among 
the  children.  Our  strength  and  our  time  are  limited;  we  want 
to  plant  our  blows  where  they  will  tell  most,  to  sow  our  seeds 
where  they  will  have  the  best  chance  to  grow.  A  man  or  a 
woman  who  has  pursued  an  evil  course  from  childhood  is  al- 
most always  past  help  at  twenty-five,  but  the  children  can  be 
saved.  They  cannot,  however,  be  saved  by  public  schools,  or 
yet  by  Sunday  schools.  They  are  not  being  saved;  they  are 
passing  from  bad  to  worse,  and  nothing  can  rescue  them  but  an 
awakened  Christian  sentiment,  that  will  not  pause  till  their  sur- 
roundings have  become  such  as  will  give  the  divinity  within 
them  some  chance  to  grow. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  need  of  outside  aid  to  our  poor;  but  I  re- 
peat that  even  if  there  shoxdd  be  an  abundant  supply  of  such  aid 
—as  there  is  not — ^radical  improvement  would  still  be  impossible 
till  an  inside  co-operating  force  among  the  poor  themselves  should 
be  set  at  work.  How  shall  we  create  and  develop  this  force?  No 
scheme  that  fails  to  provide  for  this  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  development  of  this  power  of 
self-help,  self-respect,  and  self-dependence,  can  be,  and  should  be, 
the  work  of  the  Christian  church  in  all  her  branches.  If  Chris- 
tianity cannot,  to  this  extent,  leaven  the  masses  of  the  wage 
workers,  it  has  failed,  and,  at  least  temporarily,  must  continue 
to  fail.  The  wild  ruin  resulting  from  that  failure  may  recall  the 
church  of  Christ  to  a  field  that  her  faithless  disobedience  has  led 
her  for  a  time  to  abandon.  Ethical  and  merely  philanthropic 
methods  are  good,  and  gain  temporary  success  because  they  are 
inspired  by  men  who  are  unconsciously  Christian  in  their  senti- 
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ments,  aims,  and  spirit;  but  sooner  or  later  merely  ethical  move- 
ments will  be  abandoned.  Thej  are  of  necessity  doubtful  about 
certain  points,  where  to  doubt  is  to  cut  the  very  nerves  of  effort. 
They  are  doubtful,  for  instance,  as  to  a  personal  immortality; 
and,  sooner  or  later,  all  who  enter  the  lists  in  this  terrific  struggle 
with  woe  and  sin  must  realize  that,  if  this  life  is  all,  then  the 
goal  is  not  worth  the  struggle,  and  human  life  itself  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  it  costs  to  make  it  good  and  to  keep  it  good.  We 
must  hesitate  to  advise  the  poor  to  give  birth  to  children  whose 
pains  may  be  keener  than  those  of  their  parents,  and  whose 
pleasures  may  be  even  rarer.  This  work  of  development  be- 
longs, then,  not  to  ethical  societies,  but  to  the  Christian  church. 
She  believes  in  the  value  of  man ;  for  in  him,  be  he  never  so 
fallen,  she  sees  a  spark  of  everlastingness.  She  professes  to  ac- 
cept her  Master's  commands  as  divine  laws  binding  on  herself. 
His  words  and  acts  are  perfectly  plain ;  he  never  contemplated 
the  abolition  of  all  poverty,  but  he  did  distinctly  command  that 
men  should,  as  they  valued  his  gospel  and  professed  obedience  to 
himself,  draw  near  to  each  other,  forgetting  and  ignoring  those 
things  that  for  a  short  time  made  them  to  differ.  He  declared 
that  the  innermost  and  eternal  verities  of  our  nature  all  men 
have  in  common;  and  that  his  followers  were  to  make  much  of 
these,  while  they  were  to  make  less  of  their  differences  of  pos- 
session and  attainment.  Weakness,  failure,  poverty,  were  to 
draw  us  to  our  brother,  not  to  drive  us  from  him ;  for  in  the  prev- 
alence of  these  drawing,  uniting,  loving  forces,  over  the  sunder- 
ing and  disuniting  forces,  lay  the  hope  of  our  race — he  called  it 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man.  All  this  we 
steadfastly  believe,  yet  we  condone  the  present  state  of  things. 
Many  do  more  than  condone  it;  they  are  sincerely  attached  to  it, 
they  devoutly  believe  in  its  continuance,  and  so  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  adequate  effort  to  change  it.  Our  rich  men  still 
generally  attend  church ;  but  there  is  often  little  in  the  public 
teaching  of  their  churches  to  make  them  feel  that  it  is  their  duty, 
as  well  as  their  privilege,  to  give  money  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions  where  a  civilized  life  is  possible  to  the  thousands  whose 
hands  have  helped  to  pile  up  their  fortunes.  They  are  not 
taught,  as  they  should  be,  that  their  wealth  is  literally  not  their 
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own,  and  that  to  dispose  of  it  as  if  it  were  their  own  is  to  sin 
grievously  against  the  plain  teaching  of  that  Christ  in  the  hope  of 
whose  name  they  profess  to  live  and  die. 

The  eflBcient  workers  among  the  poor  are  almost  always 
drawn  from  the  middle  class.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
"  society  "  people's  work  amounts  to  very  little.  Effectual  char- 
ity  work  and  the  requirements  of  society  do  not  easily  consort. 
Those  who  subscribe  to  the  various  charities  in  New  York  with 
a  liberality  that  bears  any  proportion  to  their  means,  are  compar- 
atively few  indeed.  An  examination  of  charity  returns  proves 
this.  A  certain  amount  of  amateur  fingering  with  the  skirts  of 
this  poverty  question  is  indxdged  in  by  those  people  who  are 
called  fashionable,  but  the  needs  of  such  work  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  undertake  it  so.  To  help  our  brother  to-day,  we 
must  both  study  his  case  and  take  off  our  coats ;  no  one  can 
hope  to  live  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
any  real  part  in  this  struggle.  Either  pleasure  or  poverty 
must  come  first;  and  if  society  is  put  first — as,  naturally,  it  often 
is — ^then  much  really  useful  work  among  the  poor  is  out  of  the 
question.  Since  the  church  alone  can  offer  to  men  the  meeting 
grounds  of  the  future,  since  she  alone  can  draw  men  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  their  fellow  men,  it  is  time  that  we  should  hold  at 
its  true  worth  this  society  charity  that  lifts  its  voice  so  high  in 
our  modem  Babel,  and  is  so  useless  practically.  This  sort  of 
work  is  too  often  the  only  work  attempted  by  ordinary  church 
members  in  rich  congregations.  But  what  right  have  we  to  ex- 
pect eflBcient  work  from  members  of  any  church,  when  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  modem  Protestant  churches,  in  our  large  cities  at 
least,  is  repellent  to  the  poor  man?  A  church  must  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  an  idea;  its  very  stones  and  mortar,  its  structure,  as 
well  as  its  services,  should  embody  an  idea.  What  possible 
Christian  idea  do  our  churches  embody,  as  the  poor  regard  them? 
When  services  are  not  being  held,  the  buildings  are  generally 
closed.  What  possible  use  can  an  artisan  have  for  a  church  that 
rents  its  pews  at  figures  ranging  from  $50  to  $1,200  a  year,  per- 
haps reserving,  in  outof-the-way  places,  a  few  uncushioned  free 
seats?  He  has  to  make  a  journey  to  reach  one  of  these  churches, 
for  they  have  steadily  gone  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
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quarter  where  he  lives.  From  the  huddled,  heathen,  lower  city 
he  sometimes  comes  on  Sunday  with  his  children.  Let  him  pass 
the  churches  and  go  to  the  park ;  there  is  no  real  place  for  him 
till  he  gets  there.  Even  there  the  influence  of  the  churches — so 
he  believes,  at  least — follows  him,  and  closes  in  his  face  the  mu- 
seums and  galleries,  for  whose  support  he  pays  far  more  than 
his  share.  The  churches  have  no  message  for  him,  nor  will  they 
allow  him  to  spell  out  any  message  of  good  will  for  himself. 

It  is  sad  folly.  These  churches  could  help  the  poor  man. 
They  could  take  to  him  their  beauty  and  space,  their  restful 
quiet,  the  rich  glory  of  their  colored  glass  and  pictures,  the  in- 
spiration  and  peace  of  their  music ;  and  more,  far  more  than  these, 
that  message  of  good  will  to  men  of  which  all  beautiful  things 
are  but  the  setting — that  one  lasting  and  only  explanation  of  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  toil  and  pain  in  human  life  which  the 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  a  God-man  offer.  But  what  do 
they  do?  They  support  a  policy  which  keeps  all  these  things 
for  the  few  whose  lives  are  already  full  of  the  enlarging  elements 
which  the  dwellers  in  tenement  houses  utterly  lack.  The  best 
churches,  the  strongest  church  organizations,  have  deliberately 
deserted  the  field  where  the  strife  is  hottest,  and  have  sought 
those  rich  localities  where  support  is  easy.  As  organizations 
providing  Christian  culture  for  those  of  the  cultured  who  wish  to 
attend  and  support  them,  they  answer  their  purpose  well  enough ; 
but  as  embodying,  in  any  real  sense,  the  comprehensive  and  ag- 
gressive mission  of  a  living  Christian  body  in  these  times  and 
,  conditions  of  ours,  they  are  hollow  mockeries  and  utter  failures. 
The  feeble  line  of  missions  that  they  support  are  as  incapable  of 
making  any  lasting  impression  on  the  huddled,  heathen,  some- 
times hungry,  masses  of  working  folk,  who  are  fast  becoming 
more  than  indifferent  to  all  religion,  as  a  skirmish  line  would 
have  been  incapable  of  carrying  and  holding  Missionary  Bidge 
or  Plevna.  The  poor  forget  the  church,  because  the  church  in 
our  great  cities  has  first  forgotten  the  poor;  she  has  dissociated 
herself  from  them.  The  very  name  "missionary,"  applied  to  a 
man  or  a  woman,  be  he  or  she  never  so  capable,  is  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  confidence  and  to  any  free  interchange  of  sympathy.  The 
church's  methods  and  machinery  are  antiquated  j  her  language 
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needs  constant  explanation.  And  more  than  this,  some  of  her 
ablest  teachers  and  leaders  seem  determined  to  fasten  on  her  a 
policy  of  inaction.  They  believe  in  the  leathern  bottle  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago;  it  held  good  wine  then,  ergo  there  is  nothing 
like  it  to-day.  They  cannot  be  induced  to  provide  new  leather 
for  new  wine,  and  they  regard  the  rending  of  the  old  leather  and 
the  loss  of  its  contents  with  something  like  the  complacency  of 
utter  ignorance.  The  rector  of  the  wealthiest  Protestant  church 
in  the  world,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  "  Herald"  of  November 
30,  1890,  over  his  own  signature,  says  : 

"The  church  was  not  founded  with  the  direct  view  to  moral  culture, 
class  elevation,  etc  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  judgment  or  wisdom  of 
those  who  tell  us  that  the  church  must  try  to  reach  the  masses,  purify 
politics,  elevate  the  laboring  classes." 

No  wonder,  when  leaders  take  such  a  position,  that  the  masses 
turn  from  them  with  bitter  impatience,  and  often  turn,  too,  from 
the  church  in  whose  name  they  so  mistakenly  speak. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  collect  and  expend  money  for  a  church 
edifice  that  shall  embody  American  Christianity  more  fitly  than 
any  other,  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  church  in  New  York  pro- 
poses to  place  it — ^the  new  cathedral — where  it  will  be  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  very  poor.  Surely  it  does  not  need  any  great 
penetration  to  see  that  two  or  three  large  free  churches,  built  on 
cleared  spaces,  on  east  and  west  down-town  sites,  always  open 
to  the  public,  provided  with  real  preachers,  and  having  each  a 
large  kindergarten,  a  swimming  bath,  and  a  gymnasium,  as 
important  parts  of  its  outfit — that  these,  adequately  supported 
and  endowed,  would  be  a  recognition  of  our  past  and  present  ig- 
norance and  neglect,  and  a  step,  nay,  a  stride,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Near  these  churches  a  band  of  unmarried  clergy  and 
picked  lay  workers  should  live,  undertaking  duty  for  a  stated 
time,  perhaps;  and  under  their  control  all  these  accessories  of 
civilization  could  be  placed.  This  plan  would  cost  money ;  but 
it  would  do  more  to  right  the  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  working 
people,  it  would  more  immediately  affect  the  life  of  the  metropolis, 
it  would  do  more  to  sweeten  and  purify  the  bitter  springs  at  which 
the  poor  must  drink,  than  the  building  of  ten  cathedrals  would 
ever  do.    To  right  the  church  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  is  the 
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duty  of  the  hour.  It  is  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  at  present 
for  the  development  and  upbuilding,  among  our  city  population, 
of  a  life  which,  by  virtue  of  its  true  virility,  shall  cast  off  pov- 
erty's worst  ills  as  a  healthy  body  throws  off  disease. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  on  work  among  the  poor.  I  have 
dwelt  on  the  churchly  and  Christian  side  of  it,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  work  to  be  done  to-day  can  be  successfully 
done  only  by  are  converted  church.  Soon  or  late  the  state  will 
be  obliged  to  institute  great  changes.  Private  philanthropy, 
corporate  charity,  can  never  altogether  remove  evils  that  one  day 
we  shall  unite  in  regarding  as  intolerable — evils  that  dwarf  and 

/  cripple  the  youth  of  our  country.  But  to-day  much  can  be  done. 
^  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  bring  man  nearer  to  man,  to  bridge  a 
fast-widening  and  fast-deepening  gulf  that  divides  the  rich  from 
the  poor.  Our  statute  books  are  encumbered  with  the  records  of 
inoperative  legislation,  because  such  enactments  do  not  rest  on 
moral  convictions  among  the  bulk  of  our  people.    Legislation 

/  will  amount  to  little  till  it  shall  be  the  practical  voicing  of  an 
X  aroused  public  conscience.  To  awaken  and  to  educate  man's 
sense  of  duty  to  his  fellow,  is  the  work  intrusted  to  the  church  of 
God.  To  do  this  work  she  must  anticipate  legislation,  not  merely 
follow  in  its  track.  She  alone  can  reveal  to  men  that  broad  and 
everlasting  foundation  on  which  all  true  progress  and  prosperity 
can  be  based — an  imquenchable  belief  and  hope  in  a  Father  infi- 
nitely wise,  loving,  and  just,  and  an  unalterable  love,  respect,  and 
pity  for  a  humanity  capable  at  last  of  understanding  and  enjoying 
him  forever.  To  reply  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  to-day  with  money 
only,  is  to  oflfer  a  hungry  man  a  stone.  The  poverty  around  us 
— the  povertyXwe  must  minister  to — dwarfs  the  man,  for  the  worst 
ache  it  knows  j^  the  ache  of  a  wronged  and  hungry  heart. 

W.  S.  Eainsford. 
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In  December,  1889,  the  Republican  Party  succeeded  to  the 
legislative  power  for  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years.  During  all 
that  period  the  men  entitled  to  speak  for  it,  if  anybody  could 
speak  for  it,  had  insisted  that  it  represented  the  true  and  lawful 
majority  of  the  American  people.  They  had  held  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  constituted  for  fourteen  years  of  that  time, 
and  that  the  presidency  itself,  when  occupied  by  Mr.  Cleveland, 
represented  nothing  but  usurpation,  by  which,  in  large  districts 
of  the  country,  the  will  of  the  people  had  been  defeated.  The 
party  attributed  more  or  less  importance  to  other  questions ;  there 
were  resolutions  in  State  and  national  platforms  on  other  subjects, 
in  regard  to  some  of  which  difEerences  of  opinion  were  known  and 
tolerated ;  but  no  difference  of  opinion  was  ever  heard  of  among 
Republicans  as  to  the  duty  of  providing  a  remedy  for  this  great 
wrong.  The  Chicago  convention  of  1888  placed  Ae  subject  fore- 
most in  its  platform,  devoting  to  it  three  resolutions,  as  follows : 

«  We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  national  Constitution  and 
to  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States,  to  the  autonomy  reserved  to  the 
States  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme 
and  sovereign  right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign, 
bom,  white  or  black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections  and  to  have 
that  ballot  duly  counted. 

"  We  hold  a  free  and  honest  public  ballot  and  just  and  equal  represen- 
tation of  all  the  people  to  be  the  foundations  of  our  republican  government, 
and  demand  effective  legislation  to  secure  integ^ty  and  purity  of  elections, 
which  are  the  fountains  of  all  pubHc  authority. 

**  We  charge  that  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic  major, 
ity  in  Congn'ess  owe  their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a 
criminal  Nullification  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Eepublicans  might  be  men  who  favored  a  high  tariff  or  a  low 
tariff,  free  raw  material  or  a  duty  on  everything  that  can  profit- 
ably be  produced  here,  silver  currency  or  bimetallism ;  but  these 
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resolutions  were  accepted  everywhere  as  constituting  the  very 
definition  of  Republicanism.  It  is  believed  that  a  Republican  con- 
stituency could  scarcely  have  been  found  in  the  country  within 
the  past  fifteen  years  which  would  have  elected  to  any  consider- 
able political  office,  State  or  national,  any  man  who  denied  them. 
The  writer,  in  presiding  over  the  convention  which  nominated 
President  Garfield  at  Chicago  in  1880,  charged  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  done  or  had  tried  to  do  nothing  in  this  country 
for  sixteen  years  except  to  break  down  the  legal  safeguards 
which  make  free  elections  possible. 

"  United  in  nothing  else,  proposing'  no  other  measure  of  policy,  it  wages 
its  warfare  upon  the  safeguards  which  the  nation  l^as  thrown  around  the 
purity  of  its  elections.  It  can  see  nothing  else  of  evil,  except  that  a  free- 
man should  cast  a  free  vote  under  the  protection  of  the  national  authority." 

And,  after  reciting  some  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  which  have  affected  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  he  added : 

**  But  not  for  these  things  alone  does  tiie  Repubh'can  Party  challenge  your 
respect  or  demand  your  confidence.  National  wealth  may  exist,  commerce 
may  increase,  in  a  nation  whose  people  are  degraded  and  enslaved.  The 
keynote  of  every  Republican  platform,  the  principle  of  every  Republican 
union,  is  found  in  its  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man.  Until 
that  shall  become  the  pervading  principle  of  the  Republic,  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  our  mission  will  not  be  ended. 
The  Republic  lives,  the  Republican  Party  lives,  but  for  this :  that  every  man 
within  our  borders  may  dwell  secure  in  a  happy  home,  may  cast  and  have 
counted  his  equal  vote,  and  may  send  his  child  at  the  public  charge  to  a 
free  schooL  Until  these  things  shall  come  to  pass,  the  mission  of  our  party 
will  not  be  accomplished,  nor  will  its  conflict  with  its  ancient  adversary  be 
ended." 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  "  the  effective  legislation  "  which 
the  Chicago  platform  of  1888  promised  to  the  country,  "  to  secure 
integrity  and  purity  of  elections,  which  are  the  fountains  of  all 
public  authority,"  meant  legislation  by  Congress.  The  conven- 
tion was  announcing  the  purpose  of  a  national  party  in  regard 
to  national  elections.  It  had  no  expectation  that  it  could,  in  the 
campaign  for  which  it  was  defining  the  issues,  dislodge  its  an- 
tagonist from  power  in  the  States  where  the  abuse  chiefly  existed. 
After  the  election  of  1888,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Ee- 
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publicans  had  elected  the  president  and  a  majority  in  each 
house  of  Congress,  many  bills,  intended  to  secure  honest  elections 
of  members  of  the  House,  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  during 
the  short  session  beginning  December,  1888,  and  were  referred  to 
the  committee  on  privileges  and  elections.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  brought  to  Washington,  in  December,  1890,  a  care- 
fully-prepared bill  baded  on  one  introduced  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
providing  for  holding  under  national  authority  separate  registra- 
tions and  elections  for  members  of  Congress  in  all  the  States ; 
but  it  was  found,  on  consultation  with  every  Republican  senator 
except  one,  that  a  large  majority  were  averse  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  double  the  cost  of  elections  throughout  the 
country,  and  which,  in  States  where  personal  registration  every 
year  is  required,  would  demand  from  every  citizen  his  presence 
at  the  place  of  polling  or  registration  four  times  every  alternate 
year.  Accordingly,  another  bill  was  drawn,  which  provided  for 
national  officers,  of  both  parties,  who  should  be  present  at  the 
registration  and  election  of  members  of  Congress,  and  at  the 
count  of  the  vote,  and  who  should  know  and  report  everything 
that  should  happen,  so  that  all  facts  affecting  the  honesty  of  the 
election  and  the  return  might  be  before  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. To  this  were  added  some  sections  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  bribery,  fraud,  and  misconduct  of  election  officers. 
The  bill  was  ready  to  be  reported  early  in  February,  1890. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  House  of  Representatives  had  appointed 
a  committee  charged  with  a  similar  duty.  Members  of  that 
committee  thought,  with  much  reason,  that  a  measure  which  con- 
cerned the  election  of  the  House  should  originate  in  that  body. 
Accordingly,  the  Senate  committee  held  back  its  bill,  and  awaited 
the  action  of  the  House,  which,  on  July  15,  1890,  sent  a  bill  to 
the  Senate.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  dealt  not  only  with 
the  matter  of  elections,  but  also  with  the  selection  of  juries 
and  some  important  kindred  subjects.  The  Senate  committee 
struck  out  everything  that  did  not  bear  directly  on  elections, 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  penalties,  and  reduced  very  consid- 
erably the  bulk  of  the  bill.  The  measure  was  reported  in  a  new 
draft  by  way  of  substitute,  and  remained  before  the  Senate  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  when  it  was  taken  up  for 
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action.  It  was  a  very  simple  measure,  and  merely  extended  the 
law  which,  with  the  approbation  of  both  parties,  had  been  in 
force  in  cities  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  since  1870.  This 
law  had  received  the  commendation  of  such  leading  Democrats 
as  the  late  Mr.  Cox,  Secretary  Whitney,  the  four  Democratic 
congressmen  who  represented  Brooklyn,  and  General  Slocum, 
then  representative  at  large  from  the  State  of  New  York ;  and 
it  had  been  put  in  force  on  the  application  of  Democrats  quite 
as  often  as  on  that  of  Republicans.  The  biir  modified  it  by 
providing  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute  concerning  an  election 
certificate,  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  should  award 
a  certificate  entitling  the  member  to  be  placed  on  the  clerk's  roll, 
and  to  hold  the  seat  until  the  House  itself  should  act  upon  the 
case.  This  provision  is  copied  from  an  English  law  enacted  in 
1868,  which,  though  viewed  with  great  apprehension  by  the 
English  judges,  as  likely  to  bring  them  into  politics,  has  been 
carried  out  there  to  the  entire  public  satisfaction. 

The  bill  reported  provided  that,  on  the  application  of  one 
hundred  voters,  the  registration  and  election,  though  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  officers,  shoidd  be  witnessed  by  super- 
visors  belonging  to  the  two  political  parties,  who  should  preserve 
the  facts  for  the  information  of  the  House,  or,  in  case  the  inter- 
vention of  the  court  should  be  sought  by  either  candidate, 
for  the  information  of  the  judge.  This,  and  a  few  provisions 
against  bribery,  frauds  by  election  officers,  and  abuse  of  power 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  made  up  the  whole  of  this 
much-abused  bill.  It  did  not  provide  for  the  use  of  any  force 
whatever,  still  less  for  the  calling  out  of  troops.  It  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  the  State  election  officers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  or  remove  the  conduct  of  elections  from 
the  States.  It  did  not  apply  to  the  South  more  than  to  the 
North.  It  did  not  in  the  least  affect  State  or  local  elections.  It 
gave  no  exclusive  control  to  either  political  party.  While  it 
originally  provided  that  the  supervisors  should  consist  of  three 
persons,  only  two  of  whom  shoidd  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
that  feature  was  changed,  after  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  by  a 
provision  that  there  should  be  at  each  polling  place  but  two 
supervisors,  who  should  be  of  different  political  parties. 
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It  is  impossible  to  think  that  any  man  who  understood  this 
bill  could  oppose  it  unless  he  desired  the  continuance  of  fraud 
or  of  violence  in  the  election  of  representatives  to  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  bill  several  Ifcendments  were  made,  all 
intended  to  remove  the  doubts  or  the  objections  of  its  opponents. 
An  amendment  had  been  carefully  prepared,  on  consultation 
with  Senator  Allison,  to  provide  against  excessive  fees,  and  to 
establish  a  system  by  which  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury 
shoidd  oversee  the  supervisors;  and  notice  of  this  amendment 
had  been  given.  When  it  was  suggested  that  the  phraseology 
of  the  bill  might  be  construed  to  make  the  chief  supervisor  a 
life  officer,  or  to  limit  the  power  of  the  judge  and  to  increase 
that  of  the  chief  supervisor  in  the  appointment  of  subordinates, 
amendments  were  at  once  consented  to  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing all  such  doubts.  A  bill  of  the  same  length  or  of  the  same 
importance  can  scarcely  be  found  to  which,  however  carefully  it 
may  have  been  prepared,  more  amendments  have  not  been  found 
necessary  in  its  passage  through  the  Senate.  The  great  appro- 
priation bills,  which  are  prepared  by  experienced  committees, 
and  which  go  over  the  same  ground  year  after  year,  frequently 
require  hundreds  of  amendments  in  the  course  of  their  passage. 
No  Republican  who  refused  his  support  to  the  bill  suggested  any 
other  measure,  or  scheme,  or  plan,  or  offered  any  amendment  of 
importance  that  was  not  instantly  accepted. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  August  7, 1890.  Mean- 
time the  tariff  bill,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  so 
far  as  he  could  make  it,  the  sole  issue  in  the  late  presidential 
election,  had  been  matured  and  reported.  It  affected  all  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  and  they  were  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty and  alarm.  Mr.  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  certain  enumerated  measures,  not 
including  the  election  bill,  should  be  considered  at  that  session, 
and  that  all  others  should  be  postponed.  There  were  Republi- 
cans enough  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  give  it  a  majority,  if  it 
had  been  brought  to  a  vote.  This  would  have  postponed  the 
election  bill  without  any  assurance  of  its  consideration  in  the 
short  session.  An  agreement  was  therefore  made,  at  a  conference 
of  Republicans,  to  the  following  effect: 
10 
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**  We.  will  vote :  1.  To  take  up  for  consideration  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  session  the  federal  election  bill,  and  to  keep  it  before  the  Senate,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  legislative  business,  until  it  shall  be  disposed  of  by  a 
vote.  2.  To  make  such  provision  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  the 
vote  88  shall  be  decided,  by  a  majority  of  the  Republican  sena&rs,  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  such  vote,  either  by  a  general  rule  like  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hoar,  and  now  pending  before  the  committee  on  rules,  or 
by  special  rule  of  the  same  purport,  applicable  only  to  the  election  bill.** 

This  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  entire  Senate,  and  entitled 
the  friends  of  the  election  bill  to  the  assurance  that  it  would  be 
brought  to  a  vote  at  the  short  session. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  narrative  that  the 
Republican  Party  had  promised  to  do  its  best  to  secure  honest 
elections,  by  the  exercise  of  the  national  legislative  authority,  and 
that  the  purpose  to  keep  that  promise  is  the  one  essential  thing 
that  constitutes  Republicanism.  To  that  promise  the  President 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  have  been  true.  The  mission  of  the  Republican  Party 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  that  promise  shall  have  been  kept. 
At  present,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  so  much  of  the  Four- 
teenth as  relates  to  suffrage,  are  absolutely  nullified.  The 
condition  of  things  in  this  country  to-day,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
election  of  representatives  and  presidential  electors,  is  as  if  those 
two  amendments  did  not  exist.  Let  us  see  where  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  condition  of  things  belongs,  and  what  has  been,  and 
is  likely  to  be,  its  effect  upon  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  gentlemen,  elected  by  Republican  constit- 
uencies, who  have  separated  from  their  brethren.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  duty  to  discuss  the  action  of  my  associates  in  the  Senate, 
except  to  answer  their  reasons  in  debate  if  I  can.  I  am  speaking 
now  only  of  the  larger  influences  which  have  made  possible  the 
overthrow  of  popular  elections  in  this  country,  and  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  itself,  so  far  as  it  provides  for  such  elec- 
tions, and  which  have  baflfled  any  attempt  to  apply  to  these  crimes 
a  simple,  lawful,  constitutional  remedy. 

If  the  body  of  northern  business  men,  the  body  of  self-styled 
"  reformers,"  the  body  of  educated  and  wealthy  men,  who  are  in- 
different to  their  political  obligations,  had  acted  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  with  the  Republican  Party,  election  practices  which 
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have  made  so  many  States  of  the  South  solid  against  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  their  own  people,  would  have  been  unavailing. 
I  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  men  of  the  North 
are,  upon  this  question,  sound  to  the  core.  I  believe  that  they 
prefer  liberty  and  honesty  to  ease  and  wealth.  I  believe  that 
the  great  body  of  reformers  and  lovers  of  pure  government  in 
this  land  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
Party.  But  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  government  in  this 
country  is  due  to  the  defection  of  the  classes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Those  classes  will  be  the  first  to  experience  the  bitter 
penalty,  and  it  will  fall  on  them  most  heavily.  They  have  sent 
representatives  to  Washington  from  northern  States  to  vote  for 
a  speaker  in  full  sympathy  with  these  practices,  and  for  an 
organization  of  the  House  which  will  render  the  suppression 
of  them  impossible ;  to  vote,  in  all  disputed  election  cases,  to  as- 
sign to  southern  contestants  the  prizes  in  these  Isthmian  games 
of  violence  and  fraud,  and  to  vote  against  every  attempt  to 
secure  free  and  fair  elections  by  legislative  authority  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  courts.  It  has  frequently  been  demonstrated 
that,  by  reason  of  this  usurpation,  a  number  of  representatives, 
varying  from  39  to  about  60,  sit  in  the  House,  in  places  which, 
without  such  usurpation,  would  be  filled  by  Republicans.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  many  presidential  electors  and  many  senators  owe 
their  appointments  to  the  same  practices,  although,  in  the  case  of 
presidential  electors  and  senators,  a  remedy  by  national  power  is 
more  difficult.  The  votes  of  these  men  have  always  been  thrown 
against  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  business  men  and  of  the 
so-called  reformers  of  the  North,  who  have  been  in  such  lai^ge 
degree  their  political  accomplices. 

Take  two  recent  examples:  There  is  no  pending  measure 
which  the  business  men  of  the  country  think  likely  to  be  more 
injurious  to  our  prosperity  than  the  proposition  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  They  think  that,  if  the  proposition  should  be 
adopted,  the  measure  of  our  circidating  medium,  the  measure  and 
standard  of  all  prices  and  contracts,  would  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant fluctuation.  They  believe  that,  in  such  a  case,  every  man 
who  is  hereafter  to  receive  a  dollar,  whether  in  payment  of  a 
debt,  in  payment  of  a  savings-bank  deposit,  in  payment  of  a 
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pension,  or  in  payment  of  wages,  would  receive  a  dollar  whose 
value  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand,  and  about  which  he 
knows  only  that  its  value  will  be  much  less  than  that  which  he 
is  now  entitled  to  receive.  They  believe  that  the  relations  of 
this  country  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  would  be 
seriously  aflEected  for  the  worse  by  such  a  measure.  They 
believe  that  it  would  introduce  a  new  period  of  speculation  and  of 
financial  dishonesty.  Yet,  while  they  affirm  this  so  vehemently, 
so  conscientiously,  so  truly,  it  is  due  solely  to  them  that  the 
country  is  in  any  danger  whatever  from  this  source.  On  the 
recent  test  vote,  where  the  attempt  to  put  a  provision  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  upon  an  appropriation  bill  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  seven — the  vote  being  134  to  127 — only  11 
Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  the  provision,  and  but  seven 
Democrats  voted  against  it.  Every  Democratic  vote  in  the 
House  from  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  for  this 
measure.  And  yet  committees  visit  Washington  to  utter  earnest 
protests,  almost  every  man  of  whom  has  given  all  his  influence 
toward  the  election  of  these  representatives  and  toward  the  over- 
throw of  every  practical  measure  which  would  have  prevented 
39  seats  from  being  wrongfully  filled  by  the  advocates  of  free 
silver  coinage.  They  tell  us  that  the  proposition  to  make  a  silver 
dollar  of  the  present  weight  equal  in  value  and  in  debt-paying 
power  to  a  gold  dollar  of  the  present  weight,  is  debasing  the 
currency ;  that  such  a  dollar  is  only  another  form  of  the  old 
clipped  dollar,  and  of  the  old  clipped  sovereign  which  Macaulay 
said  wrought  more  harm  to  the  people  of  England  than  all  the 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  And  yet  to-day  the  danger  of  the 
debased  dollar  comes  solely  from  the  political  action  of  these 
gentlemen  who  profess  to  be  so  earnest  in  their  opposition  to  it. 
Do  they  think,  when  they  have  introduced  in  the  United  States 
a  clipped  Constitution,  a  clipped  manhood,  a  clipped  suffrage, 
and  a  debased  franchise,  that  clipped  coinage  and  debased  cur- 
rency will  not  follow?  Do  they  think,  when  every  American 
is  himself  "a  clipped  sovereign,"  that  he  can  hope  very  long  to 
carry  an  honest  dollar  in  his  pocket,  if  the  men  who  debased  him 
are  under  any  temptation  to  debase  that  dollar?  In  the  Senate 
every  Democratic  vote  but  three  was  given  for  this  proposition 
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to  lower  the  standard  of  the  currency,  while  every  Republican 
vote  but  16  was  given  against  it.  Even  the  senators  from  the 
six  newly-admitted  States — Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota — in  spite  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people  on  that  subject,  in  spite  of  the  fancied  inter- 
ests of  their  mines,  were  evenly  divided  by  their  votes,  or  by 
their  pairs,  on  this  question.  Every  senator  from  the  States  the 
honesty  of  whose  elections  is  in  question,  voted  for  the  measure 
which  their  northern  and  eastern  allies  and  accomplices  profess 
so  much  to  detest. 

The  business  interests  of  the  country  have  long  earnestly  de- 
manded the  passage  of  a  bankruptcy  bill.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  that  the  passage  of  such  a  measure  should 
be  imperative  upon  Congress.  If  it  could  pass,  not  only  would 
equality  and  honesty  in  the  division  of  the  estates  of  debtors 
among  their  creditors  be  assured,  not  only  would  immediate  re- 
lief be  given  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  debtors  who  are 
now  carrying  with  them  the  chain  of  their  indebtedness,  and 
who,  unless  Hie  passage  of  the  pending  measure  shall  be  effected, 
will  carry  it  with  them  to  their  graves,  but  the  interest  upon 
money  throughout  the  South  and  West,  where  the  best  securities 
now  bear  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  per  cent.,  would  be  reduced 
nearly  to  the  rates  that  prevail  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
When  this  measure  was  last  before  the  Senate,  every  Democratic 
member  of  that  body  voted  to  strike  out  "the  involuntary 
clause,"  and  thereby  sealed  the  fate  of  the  bill.  When  the  bill 
now  on  the  Senate  calendar  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  last  session,  there  were  only  12  southern  votes  for  the 
measure,  seven  of  which  were  cast  by  Republicans,  while  there 
were  38  Democratic  southern  votes  against  it. 

I  see  that  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  entertain  great  personal 
regard,  has  written  to  Mr.  Cleveland  that  the  southern  Democrats 
were  obliged  to  vote  for  the  silver  bill  because  of  their  apprehen- 
sion of  the  passage  of  the  election  bill.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  excuse,  if  not  reasonable,  is  at  least  natural.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  in  what  comer  of  Russia  or  Turkey  he  had  been 
bom,  under  what  slave  whip  he  had  been  brought  up,  what  doc- 
trine of  submission  to  despotism  he  had  learned,  that  he  could 
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write  such  a  letter  without  accompanying  it  with  a  single  expres- 
sion of  manly  indignation. 

While  the  suffrage  is  violated  or  debauched,  no  interest  of  the 
coimtry  is  safe.  K  injustice  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  politi- 
cal power,  justice  will  not  long  be  feund  anywhere.  The  pesti- 
lence which  has  its  origin  in  the  hovel,  fills  the  palace  also  with 
mourning.  Where  the  poor  man  is  deprived  of  his  vote,  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  man  loses  its  value.  The  peaceful  remedy 
which  has  just  been  defeated  would  have  saved  many  a  disaster 
that  is  to  fall  most  heavily  on  the  men  upon  whose  blindness, 
or  indifference,  or  cowardice,  rests  the  blame  of  this  defeat. 
The  question  will  not  down.  Nothing  is  settled  that  is  not 
right.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when,  in  1892,  a  new  appeal  shall 
be  made  to  the  conscience  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people,  they  will  put  forth  strength  enough  to  throw  off  the 
nightmare  which  oppresses  them,  and  that  it  will  still  be  in  their 
power  to  vindicate  in  peaceful  ways  the  rights  which  otherwise 
will  surely  be  asserted  through  convulsion  and  in  blood. 

George  F.  Hoar. 


A  DEFECTIVE  CENSUS. 

The  Constitution  requires  Congress  to  provide  for  a  decen- 
nial enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
intended  thus  to  make  a  vain  show  of  our  national  strength,  but 
solely  to  secure  to  the  people  of  each  State  their  proportionate 
representation  as  stipulated  in  the  organic  law.  When  the  popu- 
lation has  been  correctly  ascertained  and  returned,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  apportion  representatives  among  the  several 
States  according  to  the  numbers  so  returned.  If  the  return  does 
not  include  "  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,"  the  right  of  representation,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  omission,  is  confiscated  and  lost.  That  right  is  the 
right  preservative  of  all  rights,  and  imless  it  is  secured,  every 
other  is  beyond  the  protecting  power  of  the  citizen.  Under  a 
free  government  no  right  should  be  more  jealously  guarded,  none 
should  be  more  firmly  supported,  and  encroachment  upon  none 
should  be  more  universally  condemned.  If  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  is  omitted  from  the  return,  and  if  that  number 
is  sufficiently  large  to  be  entitled  to  one  representative,  the 
wrong  should  be  exposed  and  the  proper  correction  should  be 
made.  Where  the  false  return  affects  only  a  few  small  localities, 
the  injury  is  comparatively  insignificant;  but  when,  either  by 
negligence  or  by  design,  it  extends  so  far  as  to  decrease  the 
number  of  the  majority  party  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
minority  party  until  they  seem  to  have  exchanged  positions,  then 
the  wrong  transfers  the  governing  power  from  the  majority  to 
the  minority  and  affects  the  entire  people. 

Since  the  advent  to  power  of  the  present  administration,  a 
suspicion  has  been  entertained  by  many  that  the  eleventh  census 
would  prove  to  be  a  partisan  raid  on  the  right  of  representation. 
The  official  report  of  the  census  bureau,  now  made  public,  has 
not  entirely  removed  all  cause  for  that  suspicion.  The  announce- 
ment that  our   population  is  only  62,662,250  was  a  genuine 
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surprise,  not  only  to  those  who  looked  for  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  but  also  to  those  whose  faith  in  the  administration  and 
its  census  bureau  had  never  for  a  moment  wavered.  The  census 
of  1880  gave  us  50,166,788.  The  present  returns  give  us  an 
increase  of  12,466,467,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  24.86  per  cent. 
"That  this  number  is  not  even  approximately  correct,  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  increase  in  this  decade  with  the  gains  in  others 
which  have  preceded  it.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  candid  mind  to 
say  that  this  is  the  actual  enumeration,  and  that  it  cannot  be  im- 
peached by  comparison  with  those  of  other  decades  or  with  the 
estimates  of  experts.  Any  alleged  fact  that  is  without  the  pale 
of  probability,  stands  impeached  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
inquiry,  and  must  be  verified  by  competent  evidence.  If  the 
census  returns  had  stated  that  a  million  of  our  people  exceed 
twenty  feet  in  height,  or  that  one  half  of  them  have  red  eyes  and 
the  other  half  blue  hair,  no  one  would  have  believed  the  report. 
If  they  had  shown  that  our  population  had  decreased  during 
the  decade,  that  statement  would  have  been  equally  incredible. 
None  of  these  reports  would  have  been  credited,  because  all  of 
them  would  have  been  beyond  the  boundaries  of  probability. 
Any  statement  reported  to  be  true,  in  order  to  receive  credence 
must  be  in  harmony  with  things  that  we  know  to  be  true. 

It  is  improbable  that  our  population  does  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber reported.  The  report  is  out  of  harmony  with  those  of  every 
other  decade  of  our  history,  except  that  of  the  civil  war.  From 
1810  to  1860  our  decennial  increase  ranged  between  36.88  and 
86.68  per  cent.  At  no  period  outside  the  war  period  has  our  in- 
crease been  so  low  as  24.86  per  cent.  Nothing  short  of  war,  pes- 
tilence, or  famine  could  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  fall  in 
the  rate  of  increase.  Mr.  Porter  says  that  the  general  law 
governing  the  increase  of  population  is  that  "it  goes  on  at  a 
constantly-diminishing  rate."  That  is  true  generally,  but  not 
universally.  From  1790  to  1800  the  percentage  was  36.10 ;  in 
the  next  decade  it  was  36.38.  Here  was  an  increasing  rate, 
not  a  diminishing  one.  From  1810  to  1820  it  was  38.07  per 
cent.  Here  was  a  diminishing  rate,  but  it  did  not  continue 
to  fall,  for  from  1820  to  1830  it  was  33.65  per  cent.  From 
1830  to  1840  it  was  32.67  per  cent.,  but  from  1840  to  1860  it 
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was  85.87  per  cent.  These  fluctuations  were  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  factor  of  immigration.  In  decades  where  the 
immigration  is  larger,  the  percentage  of  increase  is  larger,  and 
where  it  is  smaller,  the  reverse  is  true.  If  additions  and  subtrac- 
tions by  immigration,  wars,  pestilences,  and  famines  are  left  out 
of  the  computation,  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  is  found  to 
be  constantly  diminishing;  but  the  diminution  is  gradual  and 
steady ;  it  is  not  volcanic  or  spasmodic  in  its  movements,  as  the 
report  of  the  eleventh  census  would  show  it  to  be. 

In  order  to  get  nearer  to  the  law  that  governs  the  increase 
of  population,  we  should  eliminate  immigration  from  our  esti- 
mates. Its  presence  tends  only  to  obscure  the  problem  and  to 
make  it  more  difficult  of  solution.  In  the  decade  from  1840  to 
1850,  when  we  had  35.87  per  cent,  increase,  we  had  more  than  a 
million  of  immigrants  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  decades, 
and  from  1860  to  1860,  when  we  had  35.58  per  cent,  increase,  we 
again  had  a  million  more  immigrants  than  in  the  decade  im- 
mediately preceding.  But  from  1860  to  1870,  when  our  increase 
was  at  the  rate  of  22.63  per  cent.,  we  had  a  decrease  of  immigra- 
tion as  well  as  a  tremendous  civil  war.  From  1870  to  1880, 
when  our  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  30.08  per  cent.,  the  lowest 
we  had  ever  had  outside  of  the  war  period,  our  immigration  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  preceding  decade  by  only  420,000.  Our 
immigration  from  1880  to  1890  was  5,246,613,  without  including 
accessions  from  Mexico,  and  from  the  British  possessions  since 
1885,  which  the  bureau  of  statistics  estimates,  from  Canadian 
records,  at  540,000,  making  the  total  of  immigrants  for  the 
decade  5,786,613.  This  number  is  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  any  former  decade,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease falls  from  30.08  to  24.86  I  Where  does  this  enormous 
shrinkage  come  from?  Certainly  not  from  wars,  pestilences,  and 
famines,  for  we  have  not  been  visited  by  any  of  these  scourges 
during  the  last  ten  years.  By  subtracting  from  the  total  popu- 
lation the  number  of  immigrants  received  in  each  decade,  we 
can  ascertain  the  rate  of  natural  increase  in  each.  From  1820 
to  the  present  we  have  official  reports  of  the  numbers  of  immi- 
grants, and  subtracting  these  from  the  totals  in  each  decade,  we 
find  that  the  rates  of  increase  have  been  as  follows: 
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From  1820  to  1830, 81.65  percent. 

"  18^0  "  1840, 28.01        " 

"  1840  "  1850, 25.83   " 

"  1850  "  1860,  24.46   •* 

"  1860  "  1870, 15.88 

"  1870  "  1880, 22.78 

"  1880  "  1890, 18.32   " 


If  we  do  not  subtract  the  estimated  immigration  from  Canada, 
the  last  rate  becomes  14.39  per  cent. 

Here  we  see  Mr.  Porter's  law  of  the  diminishing  ratio,  and 
observe  how  closely  the  successive  falls  approach  one  another. 
In  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870,  we  see  an  abnormal  depression 
from  24.45  per  cent,  to  15.38  per  cent.  It  ended  before  the  next 
decade  began,  and  the  rate  of  increase  took  its  normal  place  in 
line  at  22.78.  From  1880  to  1890  it  should  have  been  close  to 
20  per  cent. ;  but  the  census  report  tells  us  that  it  was  13.32 — 
lower  than  during  the  war  decade.  An  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
would  have  brought  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  estimates  of 
the  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Professor  Elliot,  actu- 
ary of  the  Treasury  Department,  estimated  the  population  for 

1888  at  62,728,000,  and  that  for  1889  at  64,554,000.  He  did  not 
carry  forward  his  calculations  to  1890;  but  if  he  had  done  so, 
using  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  he  would  have  estimated  our 
populatioh  in  1890  at  more  than  66,200,000.  Mr.  McCoy,  his 
successor,  estimated  our  population  for  1888  at  62,621,000,  for 

1889  at  64,403,000,  and  for  1890  at  66,236,000.  Both  of  them 
adopted  the  actual  returns  made  in  1880  as  the  basis  of  their 
estimates,  and,  judging  by  Mr.  Porter's  report,  both  aimed  wide 
of  the  mark.  To  impair  the  value  of  Professor  Elliot's  esti- 
mates, it  is  asserted  that  he  put  our  population  for  1880  at 
50,858,000,  while  the  actual  count  showed  it  to  be  50,155,000. 
That  is  true.  He  made  this  estimate  in  1874,  and  doubtless 
took  into  account  the  large  influx  of  population  that  had  been 
for  five  years  pouring  upon  our  shores.  Unhappily  for  his  pre- 
diction, it  began  to  fall  off,  and  continued  to  fall  till  1879,  when 
it  began  to  revive  again.  During  the  last  half  of  the  decade  the 
annual  decrease  was  more  than  100,000  below  the  average  of  the 
five  preceding  years.    When  proper  allowance  has  been  made 
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for  this,  his  figures  for  1880  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  those  obtained  by  the  enumerators. 

The  actual  numbers  returned  for  the  years  1870,  1880,  and 
1890  show  that  38,558,371  people  made  a  larger  natural  in- 
crease from  1870  to  1880,  than  50,155,783  people  did  from  1880 
to  1890.  Deducting  the  immigrants  from  the  figures  of  both 
periods,  the  increase  in  1870-80  is  found  to  have  been  8,785,121, 
and  that  in  1880-90  to  have  been  7,219,854.  Can  it  be  seriously 
contended  that  38,000,000  people  increased  1,000,000  more  than 
50,000,000  of  the  same  people  did?  The  census  report  declares 
that  startling  fact,  but  the  Superintendent  asks  the  people  to 
believe  only  one  half  of  it.  He  sees  the  palpable  absurdity 
of  such  a  statement,  and  to  escape  it  plunges  into  a  worse 
one.  He  assails  the  census  of  1870,  and  says  that  it  should  have 
shown  39,818,449  people  instead  of  38,558,371,  and  that  the  in- 
crease  in  the  previous  decade  should  have  been  26.6  per  cent, 
instead  of  22.63.  To  make  his  logic  fit  the  situation,  he  adds 
1,260,078  to  the  returns  of  1870.  This  addition  makes  the  per- 
centage of  increase  from  1870  to  1880  25.9  instead  of  30.08  per 
cent.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Porter  can  be  serious  when  he 
says  that  our  population  increased  during  the  war  decide  faster 
than  in  the  peace  decade  following?  Does  he  ignore  the  fact 
that  immigration  during  that  decade  was  more  than  300,000  be- 
low that  of  the  preceding  decade,  and  more  than  500,000  below 
that  of  the  succeeding  decade?  Does  he  ignore  the  facts  that 
more  than  500,000  people  perished  from  causes  arising  out  of  the 
war,  that  from  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  men  were  in  the  field,  and 
that  a  vast  number  of  these  were  husbands  who  were  separated 
from  their  families  for  a  great  part  of  that  time?  He  ignores  the 
war  and  all  its  destructive  effects  on  population,  and  contends 
that,  during  all  that  time,  when  the  sexes  were  separated  to  so 
great  an  extent,  there  were  more  births  than  in  the  next  decade 
— a  period  of  profound  peace. 

Thus  the  Superintendent  has  been  placed  by  his  enumerators 
in  an  unhappy  situation.  To  escape  the  conclusion  that  their 
figures  have  forced  upon  him— that  38,000,000  people  have  in- 
creased faster  than  50,000,000 — he  flies  for  refuge  to  the  still 
more  absurd  position  that  the  increase  of  our  population  was 
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greater  auring  a  time  when  the  sexes  were  separated  than  when 
they  were  united.  Taking  the  corrected  figures  of  1870,  as 
made  by  the  Superintendent,  and  leaving  out  inamigration,  the 
rate  of  increase  from  1860  to  1870  is  19.38  per  cent.  Here  is 
still  a  spasmodic  fall  from  24.46  to  19.38  per  cent.,  though  the 
diminution  of  the  rate  was  less  than  two  per  cent,  in  the  preced- 
ing  decade.  The  rate  of  increase  from  1870  to  1880  is  reduced 
by  Mr.  Porter's  corrections  to  18.89  per  cent.,  which  is  as  much 
too  small  as  the  other  is  too  large.  From  18.89  in  1880  Mr. 
Porter  plunges  to  13.32  in  1890.  Thus  the  diminution  of  the 
rate  has  changed  suddenly  from  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  to 
five  and  a  half  per  cent.  It  is  plain  that  his  corrected  state- 
ment does  not  extricate  the  Superintendent  from  the  position 
in  which  he  is  placed  by  his  enumerators.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  census  in  South  Carolina  was  defective  in  1870,  and  per- 
haps it  may  have  been  so  to  a  small  extent  in  some  of  the  other 
southern  States.  The  non-enumerated  in  all  of  them  were  not 
more  than  half  a  million.  Now  if  we  take  the  census  of  1870, 
and  add  500,000  for  those  omitted  and  2,000,000  for  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  retardation  of  increase  caused  by  the  war,  we  shall 
have  the  following  rates  of  increase,  inmiigrants  being  omitted : 

From  1820  to  1880, 81.65 

"     1830  "  1840, 88.01 

"     1840  "  1850, 25.88 

"     1850  "  1860, 24.45 

"     1860  **  1870, 28.88 

"     1870  "  1880, 21.50 

"     1880  "  1890, •. 18.82 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  whether  we  take  Mr.  Porter's  figures 
without  any  allowance  for  the  war,  or  with  the  effects  of  the  war 
added,  they  by  no  means  account  for  the  apparent  loss  of  popu- 
lation, which  has  been,  as  shown  by  him,  greater  during  the 
decade  just  ended  than  it  was  during  the  decade  of  hospitals, 
prison  pens,  and  battlefields.  The  percentage  of  1890,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  line  of  preceding  decades,  except  that 
of  the  war,  should  have  been  nearly  20,  which  would  have  given 
us  a  total  population  of  65,000,000  or  66,000,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  very  low  rate  of  increase,  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
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1870,  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  proves  that 
their  populations  had  not  been  correctly  taken.  Does  not  that 
record  point  rather  to  the  terrible  results  of  war  ?  For  nearly 
half  that  decade  almost  all  the  males  of  the  white  race  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms  were  in  the  field,  and  thousands  of  them 
perished.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  Mr.  Porter  that  vast  numbers  of 
them  fled  with  their  slaves  before  the  advancing  armies  of  the 
United  States  and  took  refuge  in  Florida  and  Texas  ?  He  did 
not  embrace  these  two  States  among  those  whose  populations  he 
says  were  not  enumerated  correctly.  Texas  showed  in  1870  an 
increase  of  35.48  per  cent.,  and  Florida  one  of  33.70.  It  is 
strange  that  while  their  sister  States  of  the  South  were  neglected 
by  the  enumerators,  they  fared  so  well.  Each  showed  a  greater 
increase  than  any  one  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  or  Indiana, 
and  was  about  13  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  all  the  other 
States.  Mr.  Porter  thinks  that  the  low  rates  of  increase  reported 
for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1870  prove  that  they  were  neg- 
lected in  the  census  of  that  year.  But,  though  they  had  500,000 
men  in  the  field  during  four  years  of  the  preceding  decade,  their 
population  increased  at  the  rate  of  14.30  per  cent.,  while  during 
1880-90,  when  all  their  citizens  were  at  home,  it  increased,  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  census,  at  the  rate  of  only  13.65  per  cent.  If  an 
increase  of  14.30  per  cent,  in  time  of  war  is  so  low  as  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  neglected  then,  what  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  lower  rate  of  13.65  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  and  undisturbed  prosperity  ?  If  they  went  without  pro- 
per representation  in  Congress  then,  what  is  the  outlook  now  ? 
There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  census  was  substantially 
correct  then,  and  that  their  increase  of  23.70  per  cent,  in  1870-80 
was  the  natural  result  of  peace  and  of  the  return  of  soldiers  to 
their  homes.  But  who  can  accoimt  for  their  fearful  leap  back- 
ward in  1890  ?  The  small  increase  of  the  colored  population 
in  the  South  was  attributable  to  the  same  cause  that  hindered  the 
growth  of  the  white  population.  Many  thousands  of  them  were 
enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  many  thousands 
more  were  attached  to  the  armies  in  different  capacities.     The 
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same  cause  that  reduced  the  rate  of  increase  among  the  whites 
reduced  it  among  the  blacks.  It  is  possible  that  South  Caro- 
lina and  some  others  of  the  southern  States  may  have  been  un- 
derestimated in  1870,  but  they  have  fared  worse  under  the  cen- 
sus of  1890.  It  is  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Porter's  intel- 
ligence should  wholly  ignore  the  war  as  a  factor  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  increase  of  population  of  "the  fire-girt  circle."  He 
seems  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  country  of  which  he 
speaks  was  the  theater  for  four  years  of  the  most  gigantic  war  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  world.  He  is  mistaken  in  his  assump- 
tions ;  it  was  not  the  census  of  1870,  but  the  one  of  1890,  that 
caused  the  discrepancy. 

The  statistics  of  scholastic  population  taken  in  the  different 
States  of  the  Union  show  that  the  census  of  1890  is  not  correct. 
The  children  of  school  age  are  enumerated  by  officers  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  the  State  governments.  Their  number  is 
annually  reported  at  Washington,  and  from  the  rate  of  annual 
increase  of  those  within  given  ages  the  total  population  of  each 
State  can  be  closely  calculated.  I  am  informed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  that  there  were  in  Texas  in  1880,  311,- 
567  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years;  that 
the  children  between  those  ages  increased  between  1880  and 
1890  at  the  rate  of  86.4  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  population  of 
the  State  in  1890,  if  the  whole  increased  in  the  same  ratio, 
should  have  been  2,966,000.  The  census  gives  us  2,235,523. 
Here  is  a  loss  of  about  700,000.  Why  should  not  the  whole 
population  have  increased  at  something  like^  the  same  rate  ? 
That  four  fifths  of  the  people  increased  at  about  the  same  rate 
that  one  fifth  did,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  one  or  the 
other  of  these  returns  must  be  incorrect.  If  all  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  sixteen  years  have  increased  86.4  per  cent.,  the  rate 
for  the  whole  State  must  have  been  more  than  40.44.  These  two 
returns  are  too  far  apart.  One  or  the  other  is  wrong.  Either 
the  school  census  has  been  padded,  or  the  federal  census  has 
failed  properly  to  enumerate  the  people.  To  suppose  the  first 
to  be  true,  is  to  suppose  the  school  enumerators  guilty  of  fraud. 
But  there  could  be  no  motive  for  perpetrating  such  a  fraud. 
There  was  no  money  to  be  made  by  a  fraudulent  school  census. 
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There  was  no  party  advantage  to  be  gained.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  children  were  in  existence  and  that  they  were  properly 
returned.  If  this  is  true,  the  federal  enumeration  is  wrong. 
The  result  may  have  been  produced  by  the  neglect  or  incompe- 
tency of  the  enumerators  or  of  others  charged  with  the  work.  I 
state  facts,  and  leave  others  to  draw  conclusions  from  them  as 
they  may.  But  whatever  those  conclusions  may  be,  the  State  of 
Texas  is  deprived,  by  the  incorrect  returns,  of  at  least  three  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  three  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
Estimating  the  total  population  by  the  same  ratio  of  increase  of 
children  within  given  ages,  Alabama  loses  240,000,  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  170,000  each,  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Louisiana  100,000  each.  In  the  States  of  the  North  and  West 
the  federal  census  exceeds  the  school  census  by  about  800,000, 
while  in  those  of  the  South  the  school  census  exceeds  the  federal 
census  by  1,500,000.  If  we  assume  that  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory the  highest  number  is  approximately  the  true  number, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  65,000,000. 

Roger  Q.  Mills. 
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We  learn  that  the  year's  earnings  of  a  great  telegraph  com- 
pany were  sensibly  increased  by  the  Birchall  affair.  Thus  was 
confirmed  the  saying  that  nothing  else  gives  a  community  so 
much  pleasure  as  a  murder,  except  a  case  of  clerical  crim, 
con.  But  apart  from  the  popular  sensation  of  the  crime  and  the 
trial,  an  ethical  interest  attaches  to  the  character  of  this  man, 
who,  when  he  was  not  twenty-four,  mounted  the  scaffold  for  a 
singularly  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  murder.  Birchall  was  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  religious,  agnos- 
tic. As  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  had  been  well 
brought  up,  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  enlightened,  and 
cannot  have  been  led  into  crime  by  anything  like  the  brutal  ig- 
norance of  moral  law  which  is  often  the  heritage  of  the  gutter 
child.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  evil  passion  of  any  kind  was  over- 
poweringly  strong  in  him.  The  attempts  of  the  enemies  of  capi- 
tal punishment  to  make  out  a  case  of  moral  insanity  were  in  this 
case  more  faint  than  usual.  It  even  appears  that  there  was  an 
amiable  side  to  his  character.  His  college  companions  liked 
him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  loving  husband,  and  there  was 
something  touching  and  almost  heroic  in  the  effort  which  he  suc- 
cessfully made,  while  he  was  awaiting  execution,  to  master  the 
fear  of  death  and  to  write  his  autobiography  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife.  The  autobiography,  it  is  true,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  vulgar  record  of  a  fast  undergraduate's  life  at  an  inferior 
college ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  nerve  shown  in  writ- 
ing it,  and  in  illustrating  it  with  comic  sketches,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows.  He  only  happened  to  have  occasion  for 
his  friend's  money.  It  is  possible  that  if  Birchall,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  college — where  a  youth  of  his  stamp  was  sure  to 
be  idle,  and,  being  idle,  to  become  dissipated — ^had  been  set  to 
regular  work  in  an  office  under  a  strong  chief,  he  might  have 
gone  decently  through  life,  though  he  would  have  been  a  very 
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selfish  man.  But  he  was  a  thorough-going  agnostic  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  religion.  Evidently  he  felt  not  a  twinge  of  remorse 
for  what  he  had  done.  No  doubt  he  cursed  his  own  carelessness 
in  having,  when  he  was  destroying  all  the  proofs  of  identity  on 
the  corpse,  overlooked  the  cigar  case,  the  name  written  on  which 
gave  the  fatal  clew;  but  the  recollection  of  having  killed  a  con- 
fiding friend  for  his  money  evidently  gave  him  no  more  concern 
than  as  if  he  had  slaughtered  a  bear  for  its  skin.  Bred  a  gentle- 
man, he  admirably  preserved  his  dignity  and  impassiveness  of 
manner  when  standing  at  bay  against  his  pursuers,  and  he 
showed  the  same  qualities  for  the  two  months  during  which  a 
whole  community  was  staring  at  him  through  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
when  the  least  sign  of  weakness  would  have  been  at  once  pro- 
claimed. When  he  was  sentenced,  he  remarked,  with  a  philoso- 
phy which  appears  to  have  been  genuine,  that  life  is  short  for 
all,  and  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  a  term  of  a 
few  months  and  one  of  a  few  years.  He  might  have  added 
that  he  would  make  his  exit  from  life  more  nearly  without  pain 
than  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred. 

We  had  a  Birchall  of  a  coarser  type  in  England  thirty-five 
years  ago,  in  the  person  of  William  Palmer,  the  Eugeley  mur- 
derer. This  man  was  a  coimtry  doctor  and  on  the  turf.  He  was 
a  man  of  ability,  popular  and  influential  among  his  neighbors, 
as  appeared  when  public  justice  began  to  draw  its  toils  around 
him.  But  when  he  was  unlucky  on  the  turf,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  providing  for  his  pecuniary  exigencies  by  the  practice  of  slow 
poisoning,  in  which  he  was  an  adept.  There  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  own  mother  had  been  one  of  the  subjects  of  his 
skin.  At  last  he  was  compelled  by  untoward  circumstances  to 
hasten  the  process  in  the  case  of  a  friend,  and  the  result  was  a 
post-mortem  examination,  followed  by  detection  and  the  gallows. 
It  did  not  appear  that  he  was  a  male  Brinvilliers,  taking  delight 
in  poisoning,  or  that  he  was  at  all  cruel  in  disposition,  or  even 
ill-natured.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  kind 
enough  in  the  general  relations  of  life.  He  poisoned  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  after  insuring  their  lives,  only  when  it  was 
rendered  unavoidable  by  his  financial  obligations.  Like  Birchall, 
he  was  evidently  a  perfect  moral  agnostic.    He  behaved  at  his 
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trial  as  if  lie  had  been  watching  a  game  of  chess,  showed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  remorse,  and  met  death  with  perfect  apathy, 
if  not  with  Birchall's  genteel  composure. 

As  moral  agnostics,  these  men  were  low  specimens  of  a  char- 
acter of  which  the  great  Napoleon  was  the  highest.  Napoleon 
was  not  a  cruel  or  an  ill-natured  man.  He  never  displayed  any- 
thing like  the  malignity  of  Eccelino,  Bemabos  Visconti,  or  Ivan 
the  Terrible.  There  was  in  him  a  touch  of  Quilp,  it  is  true,  as 
he  showed  by  kicking  Volney  in  the  stomach,  by  trampling  on 
the  feelings  of  Talleyrand,  by  persecuting  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  perhaps  also  by  executing  Palm.  But  as  a  rule  he  was 
rather  good-natured.  He  was  liberal,  and  constant  in  his  favor 
to  those  who  served  him.  He  was  capable,  if  not  of  friendship, 
at  least  of  strong  partiality.  He  could  turn  back  to  say  a  kind 
word  to  a  groom  whom  he  had  struck  in  a  passion.  He  com- 
manded that  the  general  who  had  lost  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
should  not  be  questioned  till  his  wound  should  be  healed.  To 
Josephine  he  seems  to  have  been  kind,  though,  when  policy  gave 
the  word,  he  had  no  compunction  in  casting  off  a  loving  wife,  the 
founder  of  his  fortunes,  and  wondered  that  she  should  make  a 
fuss  about  the  matter.  He  even  showed  sensibility,  and  spoke 
with  pain  of  his  having  once,  to  amuse  a  courtesan,  ordered  a 
Tiseless  engagement  in  which  a  number  of  soldiers  lost  their  lives. 
But  he  was  a  thorough  moral  agnostic.  Conscience  had  no  seat 
in  his  breast.  He  avowed  that  he  would  let  no  scruples  stand  in 
his  way.  He  treated  moral  law  as  necessary  to  his  government, 
but  considered  himself  as  a  person  above  its  domai,^  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  never  stuck  for  a  moment  at  any  crime  or  atrocity 
which  could  serve  his  purpose.  When  his  Turkish  prisoners 
were  in  his  way,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  have  them,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousand,  led  out  on  the  sands  and  butchered.  If  he 
did  not  disencumber  himself  of  his  sick  by  poison,  he  avowed 
that  he  would  have  had  no  scruple  in  so  doing.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  he  murdered  Pichegru,  while  he  certainly 
murdered  the  Due  d'Enghien,  without,  we  may  be  sure,  a  touch 
of  remorse  in  either  case.  The  moat  enormous  sacrifices  of  hu- 
man life  and  happiness  to  his  selfish  ambition  evidently  never 
cost  him  a  pang.    He  has  left  on  record  the  expression  of  his 
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contempt  for  a  man  who  was  affected  by  the  horrors  of  a  battle- 
field, though  Marlborough,  steeled  as  he  was,  had  prayed  after 
Malplaquet  that  he  might  never  be  in  another  battle.  His  com- 
ment on  the  retreat  from  Kussia  was  that  a  good  many  of  those 
who  had  perished  were  Germans,  while  his  bulletin  announced 
that  the  Emperor  had  never  been  in  better  health.  He  was 
simply  "  The  Prince  "  of  Machiavelli,  that  prophet  of  moral  ag 
nosticism.  He  answered  to  the  ideal  far  better  than  Caesar 
Borgia,  who  committed  crimes  of  passion,  which  Napoleon  never 
did.  There  was  a  jeu  d'esprit  in  the  form  of  a  copy  of  "  The 
Prince,"  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in  Napoleon's  traveling 
carriage  at  Waterloo,  with  his  comments.  It  brings  out  the  affin- 
ity with  remarkable  force. 

Each  of  the  three  men  was  manifestly  an  agnostic  in  religion. 
The  chaplains  could  make  nothing  of  Palmer  or  Birchall,  neither 
of  whom  evidently  had  any  belief  in  a  God  or  in  a  hereafter. 
Napoleon  said  that  he  had  never  given  a  thought  tp  religious 
questions,  and  that  if  he  had  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do 
great  things.  There  is  a  story,  repeated  by  Carlyle,  of  his  rebuk- 
ing the  materialist  savants  by  pointing  to  the  starry  heavens  and 
asking  who  made  all  that.  But  this  only  implies  his  belief  in 
a  creative  intelligence,  not  in  a  moral  governor,  if  it  implies 
anything  more  than  that  he  wanted  to  snub  the  savants.  He 
never  showed  his  agnosticism  more  signally  than  in  restoring, 
for  a  political  purpose,  a  religion  and  a  church  in  which  he  did 
not  believe.  He  regarded  with  aversion  not  only  everything  spir- 
itual but  evc./thing  philosophical,  and  scoffed  at  all  philosophers 
as  idealogues,  respecting  nothing  but  positive  science;  so  that 
Positivists  may  regard  him  as  a  precursor. 

The  agnosticism  of  Palmer  may  have  been  contracted  in  the 
dissecting  room.  That  of  Birchall  may  have  been  contracted 
either  in  English  society,  where  there  is  now  plenty  of  it,  or  at  a 
university  where,  in  the  reaction  after  a  long  clerical  ascendancy, 
extreme  views  of  all  kinds  are  rife.  The  character  of  Napoleon 
was  formed  by  Corsica,  with  its  barbarism  and  vendettas,  by  the 
atheism  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  immorality,  public  and 
private,  of  the  Directory. 

Now  the  question  which  Birchall's  case  rather  vividly  pre- 
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sents  to  us  is  whether  there  is  any  logical  connection  between 
the  religious  agnosticism  of  these  men  and  their  moral  agnosti- 
cism. Religious  agnosticism  is  gaining  ground,  not  so  much 
perhaps  in  America  as  in  Europe,  because  America  is  less  specu- 
lative than  Europe  and  because  free  churches  do  not  provoke 
skeptical  criticism  so  much  as  establishments ;  but  everywhere 
religious  agnosticism  is  manifestly  gaining  ground.  Are  we  to 
expect  a  corresponding  growth  of  moral  agnosticism?  We  shall 
not  have  a  crop  of  Birchalls  and  Palmers,  still  less  of  Napoleons; 
but  may  we  not  have  a  crop  of  men  who  will  regard  morality  as 
a  superstition  or  a  convention,  and  will  do  what  suits  their  own 
interest?  Greece,  after  the  fall  of  her  religion,  had  the  moral  an- 
archy depicted  by  Thucydides  and  ascribed  by  him  to  that  fall. 
She  had  the  moral  agnosticism  of  the  Sophists.  Rome,  after  the 
departure  of  the  religious  faith  to  which  Polybius,  in  a  famous 
passage,  ascribes  her  public  morality,  had  the  inamorality  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  decline  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Europe,  ensued 
the  moral  agnosticism  of  the  era  impersonated  in  Machiavelli. 
In  each  case,  into  the  void  left  by  religion  came  spiritual  char- 
latanry and  physical  superstition,  such  as  the  arts  of  the  hiero- 
phant  of  Isis,  the  soothsayer,  and  the  astrologer — significant  pre- 
cursors of  our  modem  "  medium." 

The  saying  that  if  God  did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary 
to  invent  him,  was  very  smart  but  very  silly.  Nothing  can  be 
done  for  us  by  figments.  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  keep  his  allegiance  to  the  truth. 
We  see  what  has  come  of  Napoleon's  politic  invention  of  a  God 
in  Prance.  The  fruits  are  a  frenzy  of  clerical  reaction  on  one 
side  and  a  frenzy  of  iconoclastic  atheism  on  the  other.  Belief 
would  have  restored  and  readjusted  itself  better  if  it  had  been 
let  alone.  But  if  morality  has  hitherto  been  based  on  religion, 
there  must  be  reason  to  fear  that,  the  foundation  being  with- 
drawn,  the  superstructure  will  fall.  That  morality  has  hitherto 
been  based  largely  on  religion,  so  far  at  least  as  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  mankind  are  concerned,  will  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever wanting  in  definiteness  or  vividness  the  notions  of  a  moral 
governor  and  of  retribution  may  have  been  in  many  minds,  and 
however  men  may  have  sacrificed  to  immediate  impulse  that 
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which,  on  serious  appeal,  they  would  have  acknowledged  to  be 
their  real  good.  "  Virtue,"  says  Paley,  in  his  clear  and  decisive 
way,  "  is  the  doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  So  surely 
thought  even  the  men  of  the  world  in  Paley's  day.  All  but  the 
members  of  the  Hell-fire  Club — and  perhaps  even  they — would 
have  said,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his."  Besides,  such  genuine  Christian  charac- 
ters as  there  were,  exerted  an  influence  beyond  themselves  as 
practical  warrants  for  the  observance  of  Christian  morality  and 
as  pledges  of  the  happiness  attending  it. 

The  presence  of  the  theistic  sanction  has  been  especially  ap- 
parent in  all  acts  and  lives  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  or  self-devotion. 
The  man  who  has  led  a  forlorn  hope,  taken  an  oar  in  a  lifeboat, 
risked  his  own  life  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  or  given  up  all  his 
personal  enjoyments  to  the  service  of  his  kind,  if  he  has  not  defi- 
nitely placed  before  himself  the  approbation  of  God  and  a  reward 
in  Heaven,  has  felt  assured  that  in  losing  his  life  he  should  save 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  in  the  sum  of  things — an 
assurance  which  implied  the  existence  of  a  supreme  moral  power. 
We  are  told  that  acts  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  self-devotion 
will  become  of  less  consequence  to  mankind  when  all  shall  be 
regulated  by  a  scientific  sociology.  It  may  be  so,  but  hitherto 
humanity  could  hardly  have  advanced  without  them. 

While  religious  belief  is  unshaken,  religion  is  in  fact  the  sole 
moral  code.  To  a  primitive  Christian,  morality  was  the  will  of 
God,  manifested  in  the  character  and  life  of  Christ;  though  by 
"  will "  in  this  connection  was  meant,  and  is  still  meant,  not  mere 
fiat,  as  some  anti-theistic  critics  suppose,  but  divine  volition  in 
accordance  with  divine  nature.  So  it  has  been  with  the  Jew, 
with  the  Mohammedan,  with  the  early  Greek,  with  the  early  Ro- 
man, and  with  all  whose  religious  faiths  have  been  sincere  and  un- 
impaired. With  misgivings,  conscious  or  unconscious,  about 
religion,  came  the  desire  of  finding  a  sanction  for  morality 
independent  of  theology;  in  other  words,  moral  philosophy. 
Not  that  moral  philosophy  is  antagonistic  to  theism,  for  most  of 
the  moral  philosophers — all,  indeed,  whose  philosophy  has  been 
practically  effective — from  Socrates  downward,  have  been  re- 
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ligious,  and  have  regarded  their  philosophy  as  the  ally  and  con- 
firmation of  religion.  But  they  have  all  successively  sought  an 
independent  sanction,  or  at  least  an  independent  demonstration, 
of  morality ;  and  in  this  they  have  not  been  successful,  at  least 
they  have  as  yet  arrived  at  no  agreement.  Where  they  take  as 
their  foundation  the  authority  of  conscience,  the  categorical  im- 
perative, or  the  command  of  nature,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  still 
within  the  circle  of  theism.  Conscience,  as  a  mere  evolution  of 
tribal  experience,  may  have  importance,  but  it  can  have  no  au- 
thority, and  "nature"  is  an  unmeaning  expression  without  an 
Author  of  nature,  or  rather,  it  is  a  philosophic  name  for  God. 
Comtism,  while  it  abjures  theism,  loudly  proclaims  itself  a  re- 
ligion. A  religion  in  fact  it  is,  and,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
a  reproduction  of  Roman  Catholicism  with  Comte  for  the  Mes- 
siah, and  a  calendar  of  historic  saints.  It  indeed  assumes  the 
prerogative  not  only  of  a  religion  but  of  a  revealed  religion, 
since  it  bids  humanity,  which  has  so  far  been  in  constant  progress, 
henceforth  to  stand  still  under  the  organization,  social  and  re- 
ligious, decreed  for  it  by  Comte. 

Evolution  is  not  moral,  nor  can  morality  be  educed  from 
it.  It  proclaims  as  its  law  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the 
only  proof  of  fitness  is  survival.  The  tiger  has  been  as  much 
evolved  as  the  lamb,  and  the  most  noxious  of  human  beasts,  if 
he  can  hold  his  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  at  whatever 
expense  to  his  fellows,  has  as  good  a  right  to  existence  as  Soc- 
rates. The  only  question  as  to  any  act  is  whether  it  conduces 
to  the  preservation  of  the  agent  and  to  his  "  quantity  of  life,  meas- 
ured in  length  as  well  as  in  breadth  " — to  borrow  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  expression — in  other  words,  to  his  length  and  intensity 
of  enjoyment.  At  the  utmost,  the  consequences  of  the  act  or  of 
the  course  of  life  may  be  extended  to  the  progeny  of  the  agent. 
We  are  endowed  with  diflferent  dispositions,  and  if  a  man  suc- 
ceeds in  gratifying  his  own  tastes,  lives  long,  and  transmits  a 
strong  constitution  to  his  children,  evolution  apparently  has 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  may  say  to  Birchall  that  he 
made  a  mistake  in  not  destroying  all  the  evidences  of  Benweirs 
identity,  to  Palmer  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  exposing  himself 
to  detection  by  haste  in  poisoning  Cook,  to  Napoleon  that  he 
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made  a  mistake  in  invading  Russia;  but  it  cannot  rebuke  or  de- 
nounce any  one  of  them  in  the  name  of  morality.  It  may  talk 
of  the  general  interest  of  society;  but,  even  supposing  ^at  it 
could  bring  the  general  interest  of  society  clearly  within  the 
view  of  Birchall,  Pahner,  or  Napoleon,  he  would  ask  upon  what 
showing  he  was  bound  to  prefer  the  interest  of  society  to  his 
own.  Of  course  there  is  danger  from  the  hangman,  or  from  hu- 
man resentment;  but  supposing  this  can  be  escaped,  as  it  often 
may  be  escaped,  there  is  apparently  no  more  to  be  said.  A  man 
acquires  a  great  estate  by  fraud,  enjoys  it  wisely,  uses  his  wealth 
liberally,  makes  himself  popular,  takes  good  care  of  his  health, 
lives  long,  dies  respected,  and  leaves  healthy  offspring.  Freed 
by  his  opulence  from  wearing  toil  and  injurious  exposure,  he 
exhibits  all  the  energy,  vivacity,  and  sociability  which  are  held 
out  as  the  rewards  of  a  right  course  of  living.  Morality  says 
that  he  is  miserable,  but  how  can  evolution  condemn  him? 
Evolutionary  philosophers  give  excellent  precepts  for  healthy 
and  comfortable  living;  but  these  precepts  apparently  the  man 
fulfills,  and  thus  he  fulfills  all  righteousness.  They  may  talk  to 
him,  indeed,  of  a  more  perfect  state  of  society  to  be  some  day 
brought  about  by  ethical  science,  in  which  he  would  be  out  of 
place;  but  he,  having  only  one  life,  takes  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  and  makes  the  best  of  it  for  himself.  Why  should  he  sacrifice 
himself  to  the  future  of  humanity?  Evolution,  being  a  quasi- 
mechanical  and  necessary  process,  will  fulfill  itself  without  effort 
or  sacrifice  on  his  part.  And  the  perfect  state,  after  all,  will  be 
attained  only  to  pass  away  in  the  everlasting  roimd  of  integra- 
tion and  disintegration,  or  whatever  the  wheel  of  existence  may 
be  called.  Men  of  greedy  and  daring  character  who  feel  their 
force,  will  not  be  hindered  from  using  it  for  their  aggrandizement 
by  arguments  of  the  tea  table.  They  will  grasp,  by  aU  the  means 
in  their  power,  the  largest  share  attainable  of  such  enjoyment 
as  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  beings  always  on  the  verge  of  annihila- 
tion— a  drawback  to  which,  by  the  way,  in  pictures  of  a  secular- 
ist millennium,  reference  is  seldom  made. 

My  late  friend,  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  the  most  thorough-going 
of  agnostics,  says  in  his  "  Service  of  Man  " : 

*'  The  sooner  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility  is  got  rid  of,  the  better  it 
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will  be  for  society  and  moral  education.  The  sooner  it  is  perceived  that 
men  will  be  bad,  do  what  we  will,  though  of  course  they  may  be  made  less 
bad,  the  sooner  shall  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  welfare  of  society 
demands  the  suppression  or  elimination  of  bad  men,  and  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  the  good  only." 

In  another  passage  he  says: 

**  Virtue  may,  and  possibly  will,  bring  happiness  to  the  virtuous  man ; 
but  to  the  immoral  and  the  selfish,  virtue  will  probably  be  the  most  dis- 
tasteful or  even  painful  thing  in  their  experience,  while  vice  will  give  them 
unmitigated  pleasure." 

Mr.  Morison's  method,  as  we  see,  is  "  suppression  and  elimina- 
tion." First  catch  your  hare.  The  bad  man  may  success- 
fully resist  suppression.  Perhaps  he  may  suppress  the  good.  If 
he  do,  he  will  be  perfectly  within  his  right.  His  taste  lies  in 
one  direction ;  that  of  the  man  who  styles  himself  good  lies  in 
the  opposite  direction.  But  both  tastes  are  equally  natural, 
equally  the  offspring  of  evolution.  Force  alone,  of  muscle  or 
brain,  can  decide  to  which  of  them  the  world  shall  belong. 

The  author  of  "Bocks  Ahead,"  Mr.  Greg,  was  a  thorough- 
paced free  thinker,  but  he  saw  the  value  of  belief  in  a  future  life 
as  a  police  force,  and  trembled  for,  the  consequences  of  its  with- 
drawal. This  is  not  the  right  way  of  looking  at  the  matter;  be- 
liefs kept  up  as  police  forces  are  altogether  odious,  and  are  ruinous 
in  their  ultimate  effect.  But  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Philosophies  such  as  that  of  Plato,  and  that  of  the  Eoman  Stoics, 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  Epictetus,  which  imply  some  trans- 
cendental sanction  for  morality  and  inculcate  self-sacrifice,  as 
that  of  Plato  does,  to  the  extent  of  martyrdom,  even  if  they  do 
not  definitely  include  belief  in  a  future  state,  really  imply  it.  It 
is  absurd  to  say  that  a  life  of  self-denial  and  endurance,  ending 
in  martyrdom,  is  happiness,  unless  there  is  compensation  beyond. 

We  have  in  China  and  Japan  examples  of  communities  with 
a  social  morality  sufficient  at  all  events  to  hold  them  together, 
and  without  religion.  Chinese  religion  appears  to  have  nothing 
in  it  beyond  some  ceremonial  observances,  which  are  perfectly 
hollow,  and  a  venerated  social  code.  In  Japan,  such  religion  as 
there  is  seems  to  be  of  the  lowest  kind  and  confined  to  the  low- 
est class.    China  and  Japan,  however,  though  agnostic,  are  not 
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skeptical;  they  are  still  governed  by  tribal  tradition,  which  has  a 
quasi-religious  force.  I  speak  of  the  Japan  of  yesterday;  the 
new  Japanese  civilization  is  imported  from  Christian  coimtries, 
and  is  an  experiment  the  results  of  which  we  have  still  to  see. 

We  must  remember  that,  whatever  may  be  our  philosophic 
school,  we  are  still  living  under  the  influence  of  theism,  and 
most  of  us  under  that  of  Christianity.  We  have  inherited  a 
Christian  or  a  theistic  code  of  ethics,  and  characters  cast  in  a 
corresponding  mold.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  those  gentler  virtues  the  reverence  for  which  is  the  special 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  There  is  no  saying 
how  much  of  theism,  or  even  of  Christianity,  still  mingles 
with  the  theories  of  agnostics.  When  the  agnostic  assumes  that 
the  claims  of  the  community  are  superior  to  those  of  the  individ- 
ual, when  he  uses  such  a  term  as  "conscientious,"  and  even 
when  he  speaks  with  reverence  of  an  "  eternal  source  of  energy 
and  force,"  careful  scrutiny  of  his  expressions  might  discover  a 
trace  of  theism.  An  infinity  of  mechanical  or  material  power 
would  be  no  object  of  reverence.  The  generation  after  next  may 
perhaps  see  agnosticism,  moral  as  well  as  religious,  tried  on  a 
clear  field.  By  that  time,  possibly,  science,  whose  kingdom  seems 
now  to  have  come,  will  have  solved  in  her  own  way  the  mystery 
of  existence;  at  least  so  far  as  to  provide  us  with  a  rule  of  life, 
personal  and  social.  It  is  not  likely  that  man  will  cease  to  in- 
quire what  he  is,  whence  he  comes,  and  whither  he  is  going. 
The  profession  of  safe  acquiescence  in  ignorance  may  sound  very 
philosophic;  but  man  is  inquisitive,  and  as  often  as  he  raises  his 
eyes  to  the  starry  heavens  his  curiosity  will  be  called  into  play. 
In  the  mean  time  society  will  be  held  together  by  established 
opinion,  by  municipal  law,  and  by  natural  affection.  But  estab- 
lished opinion  cannot  forever  survive  the  fundamental  beliefs 
which  gave  it  birth.  The  sphere  of  municipal  law  is  limited, 
and  it  touches  no  one  who  can  manage  to  evade  its  penalties. 
The  influence  of  natural  affection  is  limited  also.  Alexander 
Borgia  was  a  very  loving  father,  and  filled  the  Vatican  with  his 
yells  of  anguish  when  he  lost  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Gandia. 

There  is  nothing  pessimistic  in  this;  no  want  of  faith  in  the 
future  of  humanity,  or  in  the  benevolence  of  the  power  by  which 
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human  destiny  is  controlled.  The  only  fear  suggested  is  that 
society  may  have  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  transition, 
as  it  has  had  more  than  once  before.  The  withdrawal  of  religious 
belief  must,  however,  one  would  think,  have  begim  to  operate, 
and  some  observers  may  be  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  effect  is 
and  how  far  philosophy  or  science  has  been  able  to  fill  the 
void.  As  the  twilight  of  theism  and  Christianity  still  lingers, 
nobody  expects  a  sudden  change.  Least  of  all  does  anybody  ex- 
pect a  sudden  outbreak  of  immorality  among  philosophers,  whose 
minds  are  elevated  by  their  pursuit  and  in  whom  the  coarser  ap- 
petites are  sure  to  be  weak ;  so  that  the  sensitiveness  which  men 
of  this  class  are  apt  to  show,  whenever  a  connection  is  suggested 
between  religious  and  moral  agnosticism,  is  out  of  place.  But  is 
any  moral  relaxation  visible  in  the  quarters  where  it  might  be 
expected  to  appear;  say  among  the  young  men  in  the  cities,  or 
among  the  artisans  who  have  quickness  of  mind  enough  to  catch 
the  popular  skepticism  of  the  day  without  having  sufficient 
knowledge  or  power  of  mind  to  evolve  anything  for  themselves, 
or  to  appreciate  any  progress  which  constructive  science  in  the 
ethical  or  social  sphere  may  have  made?  The  late  Bishop  Fraser, 
of  Manchester,  was  a  remarkably  candid  man  as  well  as  a  close 
observer,  and  his  diocese,  being  full  of  active-minded  artisans, 
afforded  the  best  possible  field  for  observation.  He  certainly  be- 
lieved that  moral  relaxation  was  visible.  Perhaps  in  America 
the  phenomenon,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would  be  less  apparent, 
because  here  the  iibsence  of  any  established  church  to  chafe 
skepticism  into  violent  antagonism  to  religion  mitigates,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  violence  of  disintegration.  I  think  I  have 
myself  seen  a  case  in  which,  when  a  youth  of  the  most  highly- 
educated  class,  having  been  religiously  brought  up,  embraced 
Positivism  and  cast  away  his  religion,  a  great  change  of  charac- 
ter followed,  and  a  lapse  into  covetousness,  unscrupulousness,  and 
unveracity  ensued.  But  a  single  instance  goes  for  little.  Those 
whose  field  of  spiritual  or  social  labor  is  among  the  clerks  and 
mechanics  of  New  York  might  bo  able  to  tell  us  more. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  SENTIENCY. 

Multiplication  is  the  primal  lesson  of  living  beings.  If 
all  the  plants  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  should  be  destroyed 
except  one  young  palm,  one  young  oak,  and  one  young  pine,  and 
these  should  be  allowed  to  bear  their  fruits,  and  every  seed 
should  grow  and  reproduce  its  kind  in  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions, the  palm,  the  oak,  and  the  pine  might  live  to  see  their 
progeny  covering  the  whole  earth.  And  the  younger  palms, 
oaks,  ^d  pines  would  stand  so  dense  under  the  shadow  of  the 
taller  forests  that  the  world  would  be  a  jungle  impenetrable  to 
the  larger  beasts.  Such  are  the  powers  of  reproduction  with 
which  palms,  oaks,  and  pines  are  endowed ;  and  yet  they  do  not 
equal  those  of  many  lower  orders.  This  marvelous  fecundity, 
especially  in  the  lower  forms,  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  evolution  of  plants,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  under- 
stood. Few  plant  germs  reach  adult  life.  Every  successful  pas- 
sage through  the  term  of  existence  is  offset  by  a  multitude  of 
failures.  The  life  of  the  very  few  is  secured  by  the  martyrdom 
of  the  very  many. 

If  many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen,  how  are  the  favored 
few  selected?  The  answer  is  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution; 
it  is  the  principle  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence";  it* is  the  philosophy  that  Darwin  embodies 
in  the  phrase  "  natural  selection."  Nature  gives  more  lives  than 
she  can  support.  There  is  not  enough  food  for  the  individuals 
requiring  it,  and  only  those  live  that  obtain  sufficient  nutriment. 
There  is  not  enough  room  for  the  growth  of  all  the  germs  pro- 
duced, and  only  those  live  that  find  a  habitat.  Of  the  multi- 
tude,  some  perish  on  the  rocks,  some  languish  in  the  darkness, 
some  are  drowned  in  the  waters,  and  some  are  devoured  by  ani- 
mals. The  few  live  because  they  do  not  fall  on  the  rocks,  but 
are  implanted  in  the  soil;  because  they  are  not  buried  in  the 
darkness,  but  are  bathed  in  the  sunlight;  because  they  are  not 
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overwhelmed  by  deep  waters,  but  are  nourished  by  gentle  rains; 
because  they  are  not  devoured  by  the  hungry,  but  dwell  among 
the  living.  The  few  live,  in  other  words,  because  they  are  the 
favorites  of  surrounding  circumstances.  In  the  more  stately 
phrase  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  they  are  "  adapted  to  the 
environment."  But  this  general  statement  must  be  followed  a 
little  further,  that  its  deeper  significance  may  be  grasped. 

The  earth,  as  the  home  of  living  beings,  presents  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  conditions,  and  beings  not  adapted  to  one  set 
of  these  may  be  adapted  to  another;  so  that  a  great  variety  of 
living  forms  are  produced,  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  circimi. 
stances.  Plants  are  developed  to  live  in  air,  on  the  land,  and  in 
the  sea;  in  polar  zones,  in  temperate  lands,  and  in  torrid  re- 
gions; on  mountains,  on  plains,  and  in  valleys;  in  arid  lands 
and  in  humid  lands.  The  life  which  teems  upon  the  earth  is 
thus  crowded  into  every  available  spot,  and  yet  the  fountains  of 
life  never  fail.  Every  spring  sends  its  stream  into  the  flooded 
world.  There  is  life  for  all  the  earth,  and  more  life,  and  still 
more  life;  forever  and  forever  it  comes.  Under  such  conditions 
of  abundance,  of  wanton  superfluity,  the  new-bom  plants  are 
ushered  into  the  world  to  compete  with  one  another  for  con- 
tinued existence.  Thus  the  whole  world  of  vegetable  life  is  in  a 
struggle ;  all  plants  are  engaged  in  warfare  one  with  another. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  competition  is 
carried  on.  The  plant  must  have  air  and  water,  for  its  food  is 
the  body  of  the  wind  and  its  drink  the  body  of  the  storm ;  but 
food  and  drink  are  only  the  vehicles  of  life,  not  life  itself.  Plant 
life  is  sunlight,  transformed  and  organized  by  air-fed  tissue. 
The  life  of  the  forest,  of  the  meadow,  and  of  the  mossy  bank  is 
drawn  from  the  effulgence  of  the  orb  of  day,  for  it  is  in  the  loom 
of  the  plant  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  woven  into  life.  For 
this  light  every  plant  struggles ;  toward  the  fountain  every  plant 
turns,  that  it  may  drink ;  aloft  it  lifts  its  head,  higher  and  still 
higher  above  its  fellows,  and  abroad  it  stretches  its  branches,  and 
athwart  the  course  of  the  sunbeams  it  spreads  its  leaves,  that 
it  may  catch  as  much  sunlight  as  it  can.  The  plant  that  lifts 
its  head  highest,  and  spreads  its  limbs  widest,  and  clothes 
itself  with  the  densest  verdure,  is  the  successful  competitor.     Its 
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prosperity  is  ita  neighbors*  adversity;  its  life  is  its  neighbors* 
death.  A  shadow  is  the  sword  of  a  great  tree,  and. with  this 
weapon  it  slays  a  thousand.  The  life  of  one  is  the  death  of 
many.  But  Aose  that  drink  from  the  fountain  of  life  are  the 
best  of  their  race;  those  that  are  stricken  with  the  shadow  sword 
fall  because  they  have  less  of  plant  excellence  than  their  de- 
stroyer. It  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest;  it  is  natural  selection;  it 
is  evolution  toward  higher  life. 

Animals  live  on  plants.  They  devour  tissue  and  transmute 
vitality,  and  here  the  method  of  natural  selection  is  reinforced. 
The  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  plants  become  the  food  of 
animals ;  those  that  are  bitter,  those  whose  tissues  are  hard,  those 
that  are  clothed  with  thorns,  and  those  that  secrete  poisons, 
escape  and  live.  So  the  plants  that  have  killed  their  neigh- 
bors with  shadow  swords  make  defensive  warfare  on  the  animals 
that  come  to  devour  them ;  and  the  hard,  the  bitter,  the  stinging, 
and  the  poisonous  are  in  the  long  run  the  successful  competitors 
for  life.  The  progress  of  the  few  is.  through  the  death  of  the 
many,  and  out  of  this  progress  are  developed  hardness,  bitterness, 
piercing  cruelty,  and  deadly  poison.  Time  would  fail  to  tell 
how  plants  bear  flowers  that  ever  become  more  graceful  in  form, 
more  beautiful  in  color,  and  more  delicious  in  perfume,  through 
the  agency  of  winged  insects ;  how  fruits  become  luscious  and 
more  luscious  through  the  agency  of  birds  of  the  air.  But  so  it 
is.  The  tender  and  the  hard  grow  on  the  same  hillside,  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly  grow  in  the  same  forest,  sweet  odors  and 
foul  stenches  arise  from  the  same  meadow,  and  salubrious  and 
noxious  fruits  may  be  gathered  from  the  same  copse.  The  progress 
of  the  few  is  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  many,  and  good  and 
evil  flourish  in  the  same  soil. 

Turning  to  contemplate  the  evolution  of  animal  life,  we  find 
facts  of  like  character.  If  a  barrel  of  oysters  should  be  planted 
in  an  estuary  of  the  sea  and  their  progeny  should  all  be  pre- 
served in  successive  generations  for  a  decade,  the  oyster  field 
thus  produced  would  supply  a  bounteous  repast  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  multitudinous 
population  is  crowded  into  every  possible  region  and  place,  and 
the  fountains  of  life  are  ever  flowing.    A  few  may  live,  while 
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many  must  die.  Besides  the  unconscious  passive  warfare  of  the 
plant,  we  thus  have  the  designed  and  aggressive  warfare  of  the 
animal,  and  all  the  world  is  at  war.  Air,  earth,  and  sea  are 
vast  battlefields  filled  with  animals  large  and  small,  flying 
through  the  air,  prowling  on  the  land,  and  swimming  through 
the  waters,  on  predatory  forays — a  world  filled  with  all  imag- 
inary forms  of  life,  all  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  Those 
that  fight  best  are  saved;  those  that  conceal  themselves  most 
deftly  are  preserved ;  those  whose  flight  is  most  rapid  reach  pro- 
tection. It  is  in  this  manner  that  many  living  beings  are  grad- 
ually furnished  with  defensive  armor,  and  that  defenseless  be- 
ings grow  sharp  of  •vision,  quick  of  hearing,  and  fleet  of  motion. 
Thus  weapons  of  multitudinous  forms  are  developed.  Insects 
are  provided  with  saws,  knives,  and  stilettos;  other  creatures 
have  teeth  that  pierce  and  cut  and  grind,  and  sharp  beaks  and 
talons  and  hoofs  and  tusks  and  horns ;  and  some  defend  them- 
selves with  foul  odors  and  deadly  poisons.  Strange,  terrible, 
and  loathsome  are  the  many  defelisive  and  offensive  devices  of 
the  animal  world;  and  all  these  grow  out  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Competition  among  plants  and  animals  is  fierce, 
merciless,  and  deadly.  Out  of  competition  fear  and  pain  are 
bom;  out  of  competition  come  anger  and  hatred  and  ferocity. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  this  same  competition 
arise  things  most  beautiful  and  lovely,  such  as  the  wing  of  the 
butterfly,  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  the  fur  of  the  beast,  the  hum 
of  the  honey  bee,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  chatter  of 
the  squirrel.    So  good  and  evil  dwell  together. 

The  prodigality  of  life  in  the  lower  forms  and  the  competition 
which  arises  therefrom,  lead  to  two  results,  namely,  the  differentia- 
tion of  co-ordinate  species  and  the  development  of  higher  forms. 
These  results  combined  are  known  as  evolution.  Germs  of  life 
are  carried  by  wind  and  water,  by  animals  themselves,  and  by 
other  agencies,  and  are  distributed  wherever  air  may  be  wafted, 
wherever  water  may  flow,  wherever  walking  animals  may  go, 
wherever  winged  animals  may  fly,  wherever  creeping  animals 
may  crawl,  and  wherever  finned  animals  may  swim.  The  moun- 
tain, the  hill,  the  plain,  and  the  valley  are  thus  perennially  cov- 
ered with  germs,  and  the  moor  and  the  fen  are  abundantly 
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supplied.  The  springs,  the  brooks,  the  creeks,  the  rivers,  the 
lakes,  and  the  seas  are  filled  with  germs.  Seeds  are  carried  even 
into  most  inhospitable  places,  such  as  caves  and  hot  springs. 
Wherever  they  are  carried  they  are  developed,  and  gradually 
species  are  evolved  adapted  to  all  these  varying  environments. 
Thus  arises  a  multiplicity  of  forms  peculiar  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  habitats.  The  mountain  crag  becomes  the  home  of 
the  dwarf,  the  opulent  valley  the  home  of  the  giant.  The  fiord 
has  its  denizens  and  the  tropic  sea  its  people.  The  rock  is 
clothed  with  lichens  and  the  ooze  with  moss.  The  sandy  desert 
of  the  tropics  has  its  fields  of  opuntia ;  the  icy  desert  of  the  paleo- 
crystic  sea  has  its  protococcus.  In  each  habitat,  by  the  death 
of  those  that  fail  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  by  the  pres- 
ervation, from  generation  to  generation,  of  those  that  develop 
the  characteristics  best  adapted  to  environment,  a  serial  progress 
is  made.  The  new  species  developed  have  characteristics  which 
constitute  them  higher  beings  in  the  scale  of  existence.  These 
beings  climb  the  ladder  of  life  by  rungs  which,  though  separated 
by  generations,  are  in  fact  so  close  together  on  the  scale  of  prog- 
ress that  the  minute  degrees  of  evolution  are  indistinguishable 
when  taken  separately,  and  are  only  to  be  recognized  in  groups ; 
as  the  motion  of  the  hand  on  the  dial  is  not  marked  by  moments, 
but  by  hours.  Yet  germs  and  generations  are  plenty.  Lives 
and  years  multiply,  and  all  these  bring  the  multiple  changes 
which  constitute  transformation.  By  such  processes  of  evolution 
species  are  differentiated  and  biotic  life  is  developed. 

The  law  of  evolution  which  governs  that  mode  of  life  called 
"vitality,"  is  denominated  "the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence."  Under  its  sanction  diverse  species  are 
developed.  Most  of  such  species  make  little  or  no  progress;  a 
smaller  number  develop  a  higher  life;  and  an  ever-diminishing 
number  of  species  bourgeon  and  grow  still  higher  and  higher, 
until  only  a  few  reach  exalted  position,  and  man  alone  crowns 
the  column.  The  great  efficiency  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  depends  upon  the  enormous  multiplicity  of  individuals, 
which  causes  them  to  compete  for  life.  If  the  germs  developed 
should  not  be  more  than  equal  to  the  duty  of  supplying  the 
waste  caused  by  death,  the  rate  of  progress  would  be  greatly 
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diminished,  and  life  would  become  stationary,  or  nearly  so. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  lower  the  form  the  greater  the  rate 
of  reproduction ;  and  steadily,  as  forms  become  higher,  the  rate 
of  reproduction  is  diminished,  until  in  the  highest  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  current  life.  Under 
this  law  the  rate  of  evolution  becomes  slower  from  age  to  age, 
with  advancing  development.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  gives 
hope  to  the  worm,  but  despair  to  the  man.  It  is  a  process  which 
comes  to  an  end;  for  the  beings  developed  under  the  law  ever 
become  more  complex,  so  that  reproduction  demands  more  and 
more  of  the  energies  of  life,  until  a  species  is  so  highly  devel- 
oped that  it  can  do  no  more  than  preserve  its  numbers,  and  has 
no  surplus  to  be  slain  in  the  interest  of  progress. 

Now  the  rate  of  progress  is  known  to  have  been  steadily  ac- 
celerated from  the  earliest  geologic  time  to  the  present.  For 
many  decades  scientific  men  have  been  studying  the  life  of  the 
globe,  as  it  has  been  entombed  in  the  rocks  from  Algonkian 
time  to  the  present.  At  first  vast  periods  elapsed  during  which 
little  progress  was  made,  but  from  age  to  age  the  rate  of  evolu- 
tion was  increased  until  the  higher  animals  appeared.  Then  a 
new  era  was  inaugurated,  and  age  followed  age  with  greater  and 
still  greater  activity,  until,  as  we  see  in  the  Neocene  rocks,  forms 
were  developed  in  ever  shorter  periods.  The  latest  geologic 
times  Have  been  the  theaters  of  the  greatest  biologic  develop- 
ment. If  this  is  true — and  it  is  a  well-established  fact  in  pale- 
ontology— then  some  new  method  of  evolution  must  obtain ;  a 
second  law  must  be  added  to  Nature's  code  of  procedure.  That 
law  has  been  discovered ;  in  fact,  it  was  known  first. 

When  animal  life  was  evolved,  sentiency  was  developed  with 
it.  The  nervous  system  is  the  plexus  by  which  the  organs  of  the 
body  are  so  correlated  and  made  interdependent  that  they  work 
together  and  assist  one  another.  The  organs  feel  with  and  for 
one  another,  and  every  one  labors  for  the  common  good.  If  a 
larger  share  of  effort  is  demanded  from  some  organs  than  from 
others,  such  others  recognize  the  fact  by  generously  supplying 
the  necessary  materials  of  life.  If  the  animal  must  escape  by 
flight,  its  wings  become  the  centers  of  interest  to  all  the  other 
organs,  which  become  opulent  donors  of  vitality.    In  this  man- 
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ner  the  organs  of  flight  are  developed  by  exercise.  If,  in  the 
battle  of  brutes  during  the  struggle  for  existence,  homs  are 
brought  into  play  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes,  under  the 
guidance  of  sentiency  all  of  the  other  organs  pour  their  power 
into  that  one  which  has  become  for  them  the  tower  of  defense. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that  animals  grow  unsymmetrically,  the 
preference  being  given  to  those  organs  or  parts  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  are  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  the  important 
part  is  that  which  is  used,  the  development  being  in  the  direc- 
tion of  size^  of  strength,  or  of  deftness,  as  the  circumstances  de- 
mand. Again,  the  conditions  of  life  may  be  such  that  certain 
orgaos  or  parts  are  rarely  used,  and,  being  unused  for  the 
conmion  good,  they  are  neglected.  From  the  unused  parts  the 
vitality  is  drafted  to  the  used  parts,  and  the  former  gradually, 
from  generation  to  generation,  become  weaker,  until  they  are 
atrophied.  In  the  economy  of  organic  or  sentient  life,  the  drone 
is  doomed.  Thus,  by  the  effects  of  use  and  non-use,  species 
are  multiplied,  and  species  whose  development  is  in  the  most 
fortunate  direction  are  lifted  into  higher  planes  of  existence. 

All  this  co-operation,  leading  to  evolution  as  it  does,  is  bom 
of  sentiency,  and  special  organs  of  sentiency  are  slowly  produced 
to  perform  special  functions.  The  termini  of  the  nerves  become 
more  efficient  organs  of  touch  when  this  sense  is  of  advantage  to 
the  species,  for  the  other  organs  willingly  yield  the  vitality  nec- 
essary for  such  development.  When  it  becomes  advantageous 
to  the  species  that  the  animal  should  select  its  food  properly,  as  it 
must  at  every  feast,  all  the  other  organs  yield  vitality  to  those 
nerves  that  guard  the  portal  to  digestive  life,  and  thus  taste  is  de- 
veloped. Whenever  it  becomes  important  to  follow  the  track  of 
the  animal  which  is  to  be  the  source  of  food,  or  whenever,  in  the 
selection  of  food,  odors  can  be  made  a  guide,  all  of  the  organs 
yield  a  store  of  vitality  to  the  nerves  that  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  lungs,  and  thus  the  sense  of  smell  is  developed.  When  ene- 
mies lurk  under  the  veil  of  darkness,  or  announce  their  approach 
from  afar  in  murmurs  on  the  air,  all  the  organs  of  the  being  be- 
come interested  in  the  detection  of  sounds  which  the  enemies  may 
make,  and  supply  to  the  organ  of  hearing  all  the  life  that  can  be 
used;  thus  oigans  of  hearing  are  evolved.  The  light  of  day  is 
12 
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used  to  signal  the  presence  of  food  and  drink,  or  to  herald  the 
coming  of  foe  or  of  friend,  and  thus  the  watchful  eye  is  the  favor- 
ite of  the  community  of  organs;  all  yield  to  its  need,  and  by  con- 
stant use  it  attains  to  the  highest  development.  Organs  of  sen- 
tiency,  when  gained,  may  be  lost,  for  the  ear  imthrilled  by  sound 
must  die,  the  eye  impulsed  by  light  must  expire. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  of  the  organs  are  developed  through  the 
agency  of  sentiency,  and  that  the  special  organs  of  sentiency 
themselves  are  most  highly  evolved,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law 
that  the  organ  which  is  of  the  most  important  use  to  the  animal, 
under  the  conditions  which  the  environment  presents,  is  the  one 
exercised.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  evolution  of  special  or- 
gans under  this  law  results  in  the  production  of  many  monstrous, 
uncouth  beasts,  with  disproportionate  parts.  Beasts  of  huge  size 
are  developed,  because  bulk  alone  sometimes  gives  mastery ;  but 
these  monsters,  though  they  often  appear  in  the  course  of  geolo- 
gic history,  are  comparatively  short-lived  as  species,  since  the 
undue  tendency  to  monstrosity  ultimately  defeats  itself.  Ani- 
mals of  proportions  adapted  to  special  conditions  do  not  persist 
with  changing  environment.  As  the  conditions  are  in  constant 
change,  these  marvelous  animals  are  put  at  a  disadvantage  and 
are  soon  extinguished;  but  many  develop  special  organs  that 
prove  to  be  of  more  permanent  value,  and  such  animals  come 
to  be  most  highly  evolved.  One  set  of  organs^f  prime  value  is 
developed  under  the  law  of  exercise;  these  are  the  organs  of 
sense,  because  sentiency  leads  to  percipiency  and  percipiency  to 
volitiency.  And  that  knowledge  which  arises  through  percipi- 
ency and  that  control  of  conduct  which  arises  through  volitiency, 
lead  to  higher  species  through  evolution,  until  one  species, 
man,  stands  at  the  head. 

The  "  environment "  under  which  the  number  of  species  in- 
creases and  certain  species  make  progress  in  the  scale  of  being, 
means  more  than  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they  exist. 
Besides  the  physical  environment,  there  is  a  life  environment. 
Each  species  has  conditions  imposed  by  other  beings.  Some 
plants  are  parasitic ;  and  plants  not  only  destroy  one  another,  but 
protect  one  another.  Then  animal  life  is  derived  from  plant  life. 
Some  animals  are  parasitic;  some  use  otiiers  for  their  food;  and 
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animals  protect  one  another  and  destroy  one  another.  It  is  thus 
that  the  environment  has  two  series  of  complex  conditions,  one 
derived  from  physical  nature  and  another  from  biotic  nature. 
These  conditions  are  multifarious  and  complex,  and  the  plexus 
of  causation  is  not  easily  unraveled ;  but  they  all  work  together 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  conspire  in  many  complex 
ways  to  promote  development  by  exercise.  Some  of  these  sec- 
ondary laws,  like  that  of  sexual  selection,  play  important  roles, 
but  for  the  purposes  now  in  view  they  may  be  neglected.  The 
co-operating  law  of  heredity  also  has  been  left  without  exposi- 
tion. This  only  can  be  said  here :  germs  are  not  bom  of  germs, 
but  of  adults,  and  thus  the  efforts  of  protracted  life  are  handed 
down  by  inheritance.  Adult  generation  is  the  fact  observed,  and 
it  fully  explains  the  effects  produced.  Germ  generation  is  a 
fancy  of  the  speculator  who  coins  axioms  about  the  unknown. 
Such  hypotheses  are  valuable  in  science,  but  they  must  not  be 
used  as  established  principles  for  its  foundation. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  law  of  selection  becomes  less  and 
less  operative  as  species  become  higher  and  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  law  of  exercise  is  more  efficient  with  the  progress  of 
life  forms.  It  is  thus  that  the  higher  evolution  of  animals  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  law  of  exercise ;  and  when  the  organs 
developed  in  this  manner  are  of  general  and  perpetual  value, 
evolution  proceeds  in  a  geometric  ratio.  It  should  also  be  no- 
ticed that  the  law  of  exercise  co-operates  with  the  law  of  selec- 
tion in  securing  the  preservation  of  the  fittest  among  those  devel- 
oped by  exercise. 

Under  selection  and  exercise  three  results  are  effected:  1. 
A  multitudinous  host  of  living  species  is  produced,  covering  the 
land,  filling  the  air,  and  populating  the  sea.  This  gives  rise  to 
the  science  of  systematic  biology,  in  which  the  forms  of  species 
are  studied  in  relation  to  their  integral  organs,  and  in  which  all 
are  classified.  2.  By  the  combined  agency  of  selection  and  exer- 
cise,  higher  and  ever  higher  species  are  evolved,  in  classes  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  connected  by  genetic  lines.  Thus,  animal  forms 
are  arranged  in  series,  or  lines,  diverging  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  Many  lines  of  evolution  have  ended,  because  the  beings 
developed  were  not  ultimately  adapted  to  an  evolving  environ- 
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ment;  but  those  most  fortunately  differentiated  have  continued 
to  the  present  time,  and  their  lines  of  genesis  lead  back  to  the 
beginning  of  life  in  Algonkian  time.  Thus  anirnftlB  are  seriated; 
the  succession  of  forms  found  in  the  animal,  from  the  germ  to 
the  adult,  is  compared  with  the  succession  of  forms  found  in  the 
geologic  series,  and  lo  1  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  same.  3.  Living 
beings  are  adapted  to  environment,  and  this  results  in  a  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  profound  interest.  The  geography  of  life 
is  one  of  the  most  alluring  studies  of  modem  science,  for  by  it 
the  laws  of  life  are  shown  to  be  related  to  the  laws  of  climate. 
The  student  in  this  field  must  be  both  a  physicist  and  a  biologist. 
He  is  interested,  for  instance,  in  the  great  ocean  currents. 

Now  turn  to  contemplate  the  ocean  vast : 
Wherever  mariner  is  borne  by  mast, 
There  mighty  currents  flow  from  clime  to  clime. 
Through  torrid  zones  and  zones  of  crystal  rime. 

Where  out  of  polar  fiords  glaciers  creep, 
There  ocean  rivers  rise,  and,  plunging  deep, 
Roll  down  the  world  to  equatorial  main. 
From  iceberg  seas  to  seas  of  hurricane. 

And  other  rivers  rise  in  seas  of  sim, 
And  poleward  far  their  spreading  waters  run, 
To  give  the  bays  and  inlets  sweeter  calm, 
And  bless  the  continents  with  zephyr  balm. 

His  field  also  embraces  all  the  wonderful  movements  of  the  at- 
mosphere, set  in  motion  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  diverted 
by  the  ever-changing  effect  of  the  sim,  and  still  further  influ- 
enced by  the  conformation  of  the  land  in  continental  plateaus 
and  mountain  systems.  All  elements  of  climate  fall  into  his 
theme,  with  zones,  altitudes,  and  depths;  and  the  whole  field  of  - 
astro-physics  lies  in  his  way  for  exploration.  With  this  he 
must  study  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  systematic  groupings 
of  animals.  The  domain  of  psychology  also  constitutes  a  part 
of  his  field,  for  the  science  of  sentiency  is  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  psychology. 

The  plant  has  vitality,  and  perchance  the  b^innings  of  sen- 
tiency may  be  found  in  some  species;  but  this  mode  of  life  is 
the  primal  attribute  of  animals.    They  feel  pams  and  pleasures, 
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and  have  organs  for  the  purpose.  The  struggle  of  the  plant  is 
for  life,  because  its  sole  endowment  is  vitality.  The  struggle  of 
the  animal  is  also  for  life;  but  to  this  is  added  the  struggle  for 
happiness,  because  of  the  endowment  of  sentiencj.  As  special 
organs  for  this  purpose  are  evolved,  the  endeavor  to  secure  hap- 
piness grows.  Thus  it  is  that  the  second  law  of  evolution  is  de- 
veloped by  exercise  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  happiness.  The 
animal  endowed  with  the  power  of  feeling  pains  and  pleasures, 
constantly  exercises  not  only  its  muscular  organs,  but  still  more 
its  sentient  organs.  The  animal  flees  from  danger,  and  defends 
itself  from  attack.  In  the  alembic  of  life,  more  vitality  is  evolved 
than  is  needed  for  the  stem  purposes  of  bare  existence ;  so  an- 
imals engage  in  sports,  and  the  time  is  shared  between  toil  and 
play.  The  cubs  of  the  bear  dance  on  the  greensward ;  the  swal- 
low floats  on  the  air  with  lilting  wings  of  joy ;  the  trout  plays  in 
the  brook  as  if  sunlight  were  elysium. 

The  life  of  the  animal  is  one  of  great  vitality,  from  the  very 
lowest  forms,  seen  only  with  the  microscope,  to  the  busy  crowd 
of  the  city  mart.  This  vitality  is  the  chief  source  of  the  evo- 
lution of  sentiency,  which  reacts  upon  the  physical  organs  until 
sentient  life  and  exercise  seem  to  be  one.  All  pleasures,  all 
pains,  all  emotions,  are  expressed  in  activities.  So  far  as  human 
investigation  can  discover,  they  are  only  activities.  Such  is  the 
teaching  of  the  latest  scientific  psychology. 

The  evolution  of  life  is  accomplished  in  four  stages.  In  the 
first  mode  of  life,  which  is  vitality,  progress  is  made  by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  In  the  second 
mode  of  life,  which  is  sentiency,  progress  is  made  by  the  devel- 
opment of  organs  in  the  struggle  for  happiness.  In  the  third 
mode  of  life,  which  is  percipiency,  progress  is  made  by  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  in  the  struggle  for  knowledge.  In  the  fourth 
mode  of  life,  which  is  volitiency,  progress  is  made  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  justice  in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

J.  W.  Powell, 


MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

Among  the  many  important  works  which  have  lately  been 
published  on  the  Continent,  reconstructing  the  history  of  France 
during  the  struggle  of  the  Eevolution  and  during  the  periods 
that  inmiediately  preceded  and  followed  it,  scarcely  any  have 
been  so  comprehensive,  and  not  many  have  been  so  valuable,  as 
"The  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Stael,"  by 
Lady  Blennerhassett.  The  author — a  Bavarian  lady  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  and  favorite  pupil  of  Dr.  Dollinger — has 
brought  to  her  task  a  knowledge,  which  is  scarcely  rivaled  in  its 
completeness,  of  the  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian  litera- 
tures relating  to  the  period ;  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of 
which  it  is  in  one  sense  the  merit,  but  in  another  the  defect,  that 
it  sweeps  over  a  far  wider  field  than  might  be  expected  from  its 
title.  It  is  seldom,  I  think,  a  judicious  thing  to  confuse  the 
provinces  of  history  and  biography  by  turning  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual into  an  elaborate  history  of  his  time ;  and  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  this  method  has  been  successfully  pursued,  the 
biographer  has  selected  as  his  subject  some  man  like  Cromwell, 
or  Frederick  the  Great,  or  Napoleon,  who  was  indisputably  the 
chief  mover  of  his  age.  When  figures  of  less  prominence  are 
chosen,  both  the  history  and  the  biography  are  apt  to  suffer. 
The  true  perspective,  or  relative  magnitude,  of  events  is  impaired, 
and  the  book  is  almost  sure  to  lose  something  of  its  artistic 
charm  and  of  its  popularity.  Mr.  Masson,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
committed  a  mistake  of  this  kind  in  his  "Life  of  Milton,"  when 
lie  grouped  around  the  great  Puritan  poet — who,  however  illustri- 
ous, was  certainly  not  the  central  figure  of  his  time — a  full  and 
valnable  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  large  sections  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 

In  like  manner,  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett is  not  biography,  but  history,  and  history  of  a  very  high 
order.    Madame  de  Stael  was  so  closelv  connected,  in  her  own 
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person  and  still  more  through  her  father,  with  the  early  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  that  we  accept  with  gratitude  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  that  period  which  Lady  Blennerhassett  has 
given  us;  but  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a  work  pri- 
marily devoted  to  Madame  de  Stael  full  and  masterly  accounts 
of  the  ministry  of  Turgot,  of  the  rise  and  teaching  of  the  Econ- 
omists, of  the  rival  influence  of  the  writings  of  Montesquieu  and 
Rousseau  on  the  French  political  character,  of  the  effect  of  Eng- 
lish  influence  and  American  example  in  preparing  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  part  played  by  Germans  and  Swedes  in  French 
politics.  At  the  same  time,  the  pictures  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  prevailing  in  the  different  countries  with  which 
Madame  de  Stael  was  connected,  and  the  full  accounts  given  of 
a  crowd  of  persons  with  whom  she  came  into  casual  contact, 
though  in  themselves  both  interesting  and  valuable,  often  tend 
to  divert  the  reader  from  the  main  subject  of  the  book.  In  truth. 
Lady  Blennerhassett  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
a  very  full  mind  to  pour  out  all  its  knowledge,  and,  while  pos- 
sessing many  rare  and  brilliant  literary  gifts,  she  appears  to  me  to 
want  that  restraining  sense  of  literary  perspective  which  gives 
biography  its  true  proportion  and  symmetry.  This  defect  has,  I 
fear,  diminished  the  popularity  of  a  most  valuable  book.  In  the 
original  German,  and  in  an  excellent  French  translation  which 
was  revised  by  the  author  and  which  I  especially  commend 
to  my  readers,  the  work  consists  of  three  very  substantial  vol- 
umes. There  is  also  an  English,  and  somewhat  abridged,  transla- 
tion. A  hasty  reader  will  readily  conclude  that,  in  this  short  and 
crowded  life,  such  a  space  is  far  more  than  should  be  allotted  to 
a  long. vanished  figure  which,  though  interesting  and  brilliant, 
was  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  if  he  has  the  courage  to 
persevere,  he  will  soon  discover  that  few  modern  books  have 
lighted  up  in  so  many  directions  the  political,  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  history  of  a  momentous  period,  and  have  exhibited 
at  once  so  many  kinds  of  talent  and  so  wide  a  range  of  sympa- 
thies and  knowledge.  The  complete  competence,  the  firm,  sober, 
and — if  I  may  use  the  expression — masculine  judgment  with 
which  Lady  Blennerhassett  has  grasped  the  great  political  prob- 
lems of  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  is  not  less  conspicuous  than 
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the  truly  feminine  delicacy  of  observation  and  touch  with  which 
she  has  delineated  social  life  in  many  different  countries,  and 
painted  the  finer  shades  of  many  widely-dissimilar  characters. 

Anne  Louise  Germaine  Necker  was  bom  in  Paris  on  April 
22,  1766.  Her  father  was  at  that  time  known  only  as  a  Swiss 
banker  of  high  character  and  reputation,  who  had  amassed  a 
vast  fortune  and  had  come  to  Paris  for  his  private  affairs;  but 
about  two  years  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  he  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  interests  of  Geneva  at  Paris,  and  when  she  was 
ten  years  old  he  rose,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  leading  place  in  the 
ministry  of  France.  Her  mother  had  been  the  Mademoiselle  Cur- 
chod  whose  charms  and  accomplishments  had  captivated  Gibbon 
when  he  was  a  young  man  at  Lausanne.  Every  reader  of  his 
autobiography  will  remember  the  famous  passage  in  which  he 
describes  his  engagement,  the  opposition  of  his  father,  and  the 
resignation  with  which  he  "  sighed  as  a  lover,  but  obeyed  as  a 
son."  M.  d'Haussonville  has  published  from  the  archives  at 
Coppet  some  melancholy  letters  which  show  clearly  that  Gibbon 
exhibited  more  heartlessness  and  inflicted  more  suffering  than 
might  be  gathered  from  his  own  stately  narrative.  But  no  last- 
ing scar  remained.  After  a  few  years  of  poverty  and  hardship, 
during  which  she  was  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  school- 
mistress. Mademoiselle  Curchod  found  in  Necker  a  husband  who 
realized  her  fondest  wishes ;  and  when,  soon  after,  she  became  the 
center  of  a  brilliant  salon  at  Paris,  her  former  lover,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  was  often  among  her  guests.  Madame  Necker 
did  not  always  abstain  from  slightly-veiled  allusions  to  the  past, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  a  warm  and  solid  friendship  seems 
to  have  grown  up  between  Gibbon  and  both  his  host  and  hostess. 
A  pretty  anecdote  is  related  of  how,  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had 
left  the  house,  they  agreed  in  expressing  the  deep  regret  with 
which  they  looked  forward  to  his  approaching  departure  for 
England;  when  their  little  daughter,  who  was  then  just  ten 
years  old,  gravely  offered  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  by  marry- 
ing the  illustrious,  but  by  no  means  prepossessing,  historian. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Talleyrand  that  he  who  had  not  lived 
before  1789  had  never  known  the  full  charm  of  life.  Germaine 
Necker  grew  up  in  the  last  bright  flush  of  a  society  which  had, 
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perhaps,  as  many  fascinations  as  any  that  the  world  has  known. 
Her  mother,  however,  though  she  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  this  brilliant  world,  was  never  altogether  of  it.  She  shared 
fully,  indeed,  its  intellectual  tastes,  and  had  herself  won  some 
small  place  in  Mteratnre.  She  threw  herself  ardently  into  its 
philanthropic  movements,  and  especially  into  that  for  the  reform 
of  the  hospitals.  She  formed  a  warm  and  true  friendship  with 
Buffon  and  Thomas.  She  corresponded  with  Voltaire,  and  at- 
tracted to  her  house  most  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age.  But  to 
the  last  she  remained  eminently  and  characteristically  Swiss,  and 
she  never  acquired  the  light  touch,  or  the  easy,  pliant  grace,  of 
the  true  Parisian.  She  was  a  little  cold,  a  little  prim,  a  Httle 
pedantic,  a  little  self-conscious.  Neither  her  reserved  manners, 
nor  her  strong  domestic  tastes,  nor  the  vein  of  Puritanism  that 
ran  through  her  opinions,  harmonized  with  the  lax  and  skeptical 
society  around  her,  and  it  was  no  sacrifice  to  her  to  exchange  the 
splendors  and  the  gayeties  of  Paris  for  her  peaceful  retreat  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva. 

In  this,  as  in  most  respects,  her  daughter  was  very  diflEerent. 
In  her  the  Swiss  element  had  altogether  disappeared,  and,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  the  eminent  child  of  eminent  parents,  her 
character  shot  out  in  directions  wholly  unlike  both  that  of  her 
father  and  that  of  her  mother.  She  was  not  beautiful,  though 
her  dark  and  eminently  lustrous  eyes,  beaming  with  intelligence, 
and  her  rich  brown  tint,  gave  some  charm  to  her  large  and  rather 
coarse  features;  while  her  massive  shoulders,  arms,  and  breast, 
her  full  lips,  and  the  firm  grasp  of  her  vigorous  hand,  indicated 
a  strong,  frank,  ruling,  and  passionate  nature,  overflowing  with 
life  and  with  many  forms  of  energy.  Her  education  was  some- 
what fitfully  conducted,  but  she  threw  herself  eagerly  into  liter- 
ary enthusiasms.  At  fifteen  we  find  her  annotating  Montesquieu. 
Raynal  and  Richardson  were  among  her  idols,  but,  like  most  of 
the  more  ardent  spirits  of  her  generation,  her  ideas  and  character 
were  molded  chiefly  by  the  genius  of  Rousseau.  Her  first  work 
of  importance  was  an  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  in- 
fluence left  deep  traces  on  both  "  Corinne  "  and  "  Delphine."  Her 
strong,  sane  judgment,  however,  her  genuine  humanity,  and  the 
moderating  influence  of  her  father,  saved  her  from  being  swept 
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away,  like  Madame  Roland  and  most  of  the  disciples  of  Rous- 
seau, by  the  sanguinary  torrent  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm; 
and  in  times  of  wild  passion  and  exaggeration  she  usually  ex- 
hibited  a  singular  soundness  and  sobriety  of  political  judgment. 
She  was  sometimes  mistaken,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  French  writer  or  politician  of 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  whose  contemporary  judgments  of 
men  and  events  have  been  more  frequently  ratified  by  posterity. 

In  this  respect  she  was  not  of  the  school  of  Rousseau.  In 
another  and  less  admirable  way  she  was  curiously  untouched  by 
his  spirit,  for  few  superior  intellects  have  been  so  openly,  so  ut- 
terly, insensible  to  the  charms  of  nature.  She  once  spoke  of  "  the 
infernal  peace  "  of  her  Swiss  home,  and  she  candidly  acknowl- 
edged that  if  it  were  not  for  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  she 
would  not  open  her  window  to  look  for  the  first  time  on  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  though  she  would  gladly  travel  five  hundred  leagues 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  talent.  On  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  on  earth 
expanding  before  her,  she  was  incessantly  pining  for  "  le  mis' 
seau  de  la  Rue  du  Bac  " — ^for  the  interest  and  the  excitement  of 
,  a  society  which  had  become  the  passion  of  her  life. 

Her  gifts  of  conversation  were  very  wonderful,  and  she  had  a 
wide  range  of  sympathies,  keen  insight  into  character,  and  great 
power  of  describing  it  by  a  few  vivid  words.  She  had,  however, 
no  reticence  or  reserve,  she  made  many  enemies  by  her  un- 
bounded frankness,  and  she  often  fatigued  or  overwhelmed  by 
her  exuberant  animal  spirits  and  by  the  torrent  of  her  words. 
At  the  same  time,  unlike  most  great  talkers,  she  possessed  to  a 
very  eminent  degree  the  gifts  of  learning  from  others,  of  grasp- 
ing the  characteristic  features  of  their  teaching,  of  awakening 
sympathies,  of  dispelling  bashfulness,  and  of  kindling  latent 
intellect  into  a  flame.  Few  women  combined  so  remarkably 
a  sound  and  moderate  judgment  with  extreme  vividness  and  im- 
petuosity of  emotion.  She  admired  deeply,  and  she  generally 
admired  wisely  ;*  her  first  judgments  and  impulses  were  almost 
always  generous ;  and,  although  she  was  subject  to  violent  gusts 
of  passion,  she  could  be  very  patient  with  those  she  loved. 
Through  her  whole  life  she  was  the  warmest  and  most  self-sacri- 
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ficing  of  friends,  and  her  few  antipathies  were  singularly  devoid 
of  rancor.  One  of  those  who  knew  her  best  pronounced  her  to 
be  "  absolutely  incapable  of  hatred." 

She  soon  became  the  most  attractive  figure  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  Necker,  and  as  the  health  of  her  mother  declined  she  be- 
came its  central  figure.  Her  rare  accomplishments  and  her  posi- 
tion as  a  great  heiress  naturally  would  have  drawn  many  suitors 
aroimd  her,  but  in  that  age  the  determined  Protestantism  of  her 
family  was  a  formidable  barrier.  It  appears  from  something  that 
she  wrote  late  in  life  to  a  German  correspondent  that,  when  a 
mere  girl,  she  had  come  under  the  spell  of  Louis  de  Narbonne,  who 
asked  her  hand,  and  with  whom,  in  after  years,  she  had  relations 
which  caused  much  scandal  and  which  greatly  colored  her  polit- 
ical life.  The  story  that  her  parents  at  one  time  contemplated  a 
marriage  between  her  and  William  Pitt,  oh  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  France  in  1783,  was  discredited  by  Lord  Stanhope;  but 
M.  d'Haussonville  pronounces  it  to  be  quite  true,  though  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  that  Pitt  was  apprised  of  the  wish  of  the 
Neckers.  She  was  then  only  seventeen,  and  her  vehement  pro- 
test against  an  English  marriage  nipped  the  project  in  the  bud. 
In  1786,  however,  a  marriage  was  negotiated  for  her  with  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  the  Baron  de  Stael,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  special  favorite  of  Gustavus  HI.  It  was  a  marriage  into  which 
but  little  affection  entered,  and  twelve  years  later  it  ended  in  a 
separation.  There  was  afterward,  it  is  true,  a  partial  reconcilia- 
tion, and  she  was  present  with  her  husband  when  he  died,  in  1802, 
on  the  way  from  Paris  to  Coppet. 

Her  marriage  gave  her  an  independent  position,  and  she 
mixed  much  in  the  politics  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
She  corresponded  regularly  with  the  Swedish  king,  and  formed 
intimate  friendships  with  great  numbers  of  the  guiding  politi- 
cians. The  proudest  moment  of  her  life  was  in  August,  1788, 
when,  amid  a  transport  of  transient  enthusiasm  and  extravagant 
hopefulness,  her  father  was  for  the  second  time  called  to  the 
helm.  Her  devotion  to  him  amounted  almost  to  adoration,  and 
she  would  never  acknowledge,  what  the  rest  of  the  world  soon 
perceived,  that,  though  excellently  adapted  to  be  minister  in 
quiet,  regular  times,  he  had  neither  the  daring,  nor  the  insight, 
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nor  the  commanding  power,  that  was  needed  to  guide  the  bark 
of  state  through  the  fierce  storms  of  the  Bevolution.  She 
fully  shared  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  opening  of  the  States 
General  was  received.  She  mentions  that  on  that  occasion  she 
was  watching  the  procession  from  a  window  with  Madame  de 
Montmorin,  wife  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  AflEairs,  and  that  as  she 
expressed  her  delight,  her  companion  said :  "  You  are  wrong  in 
rejoicing;  great  calamities  will  follow  from  this  to  France  and  to 
us."  The  words  were  truly  prophetic.  Madame  de  Montmorin 
perished  on  the  scaffold  with  one  of  her  sons;  the  other  was 
drowned.  Her  husband  was  murdered  in  prison  during  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  second  of  September.  Her  eldest  daughter  died  in 
the  prison  hospital.  Her  youngest  daughter  withered  away  when 
not  yet  thirty,  broken-hearted  by  the  calamities  of  her  family. 

Madame  de  Stael,  too,  soon  discovered  that  no  millennium 
was  at  hand.  She  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  terrible  scenes  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  when  Versailles  was  invaded  by 
a  half-famished  mob,  when  the  guards  were  cut  down  and  be- 
headed, and  when  the  royal  family  were  brought  captive  to 
Paris.  She  clearly  saw  that  all  power  was  passing  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  clubs,  and  that  the  mob  violence  which  reigned 
was  either  instigated  or  deliberately  connived  at  by  the  very 
men  whose  first  duty  was  to  repress  it.  "  These  gentlemen,"  she 
once  said,  "  are  like  the  rainbow ;  they  always  appear  when  the 
storm  is  over."  Under  her  influence  the  Swedish  embassy  be- 
came the  chief  center  in  which  the  "  Constitutional  Party  "  was 
organized.  Narbonne  and  Talleyrand  were  then  completely  de- 
voted to  her.  Segur,  Choiseul,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  other 
members  of  the  party  were  constantly  at  her  house ;  and  at  what 
were  called  her  "  coalition  dinners  "  she  brought  them  in  contact 
with  leading  men  of  other  groups.  She  had  a  conspicuous  talent 
for  inspiring,  encouraging,  conciliating,  and  organizing  a  party ; 
and  for  some  months  she  exercised  a  very  real  political  influence. 
Her  aim  was  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  English  type ;  but 
she  came  gradually  to  believe  that  a  republic,  or  at  least  a  change 
of  sovereigns,  had  become  inevitable.  She  never  wavered  in  her 
devotion  to  liberty,  order,  and  justice;  but  on  minor  questions 
she  always  exhibited  a  spirit  of  compromise  which  was  very  rare 
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in  her  age  and  in  her  country.  "  The  true  line  of  conduct  in 
politics,"  she  once  said,  "is  always  to  be  ready  to  rally  to  the 
least  obnoxious  party  among  your  adversaries,  even  though  it  is 
far  from  representing  exactly  your  own  point  of  view,"  At  the 
end  of  1791  she  had  a  moment  of  delicious  triumph,  when  her 
favorite  Narbonne  became  minister  of  war.  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  disliked  her,  clearly  recognized  her  hand.  "  Count  Louis 
de  Narbonne,"  she  wrote  to  Fersen,  "has  been  minister  of  war 
since  yesterday.  What  a  glory  for  Madame  de  Stael,  and  what 
a  pleasure  for  her  to  have  the  whole  army  at  her  disposal  I " 

The  triumphs  of  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  were  very  fleet- 
ing. Her  father  had  fallen  irretrievably,  and  in  September,  1790, 
he  passed  almost  unnoticed  out  of  the  country  where,  but  little 
more  than  a  year  before,  he  had  been  welcomed  with  such  enthu- 
siasm. The  ministry  of  Narbonne,  to  which  she  had  attached 
her  most  ardent  hopes,  ended  in  four  months,  and  before  its  con- 
clusion her  husband,  whose  views  on  French  politics  had  been 
for  some  time  diverging  from  those  of  his  sovereign,  was  recalled. 
He  was  not,  however,  replaced,  and  Madame  de  Sta^l  remained 
alone  in  Paris  till  September,  1792.  Her  position  there  was  an 
extremely  dangerous  one.  She  had  long  been  an  object  of  in- 
cessant abuse  in  the  royalist  press,  and  now  the  red  waves  of 
Jacobinism  were  rising  higher  and  higher,  surging  fiercely  around 
those  to  whom  she  was  most  attached.  Nothing  in  her  life  is  so 
admirable  as  the  courage  with  which,  in  this  period  of  the  Eevo- 
lution,  she  devoted  herself  to  saving  the  lives  of  the  proscribed. 
Her  purse  was  always  open,  and  she  often  risked  not  only  her 
fortune,  but  her  lite.  The  royal  family  had  always  disliked  her; 
but  she  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  fate  that  was  impending 
over  them,  and  she  herself  organized  a  plan  for  their  escape,  in 
which,  if  it  had  been  accepted,  she  would  have  borne  a  leading 
part,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  head ;  and  she  afterward  wrote 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  pamphlet  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  life  of 
the  Queen.  Sometimes  by  interceding  with  those  in  power,  some- 
times by  concealing  fugitives  in  the  Swedish  embassy,  very  often 
by  large  and  timely  gifts  of  money,  she  saved  many.  Her  own 
life,  at  the  time  of  the  September  massacre,  was  in  extreme  dan- 
ger, and  she  at  last  fled  to  Switzerland.    Coppet  then  became  a 
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great  center  of  refugees,  and  many  of  thein  owed  their  lives  to  her 
help.  Among  others,  Narbonne  appears  to  have  owed  his  escape, 
in  part  at  least,  to  her  assistance,  and  she  chiefly  managed  the 
escape  of  his  daughter.  She  was  for  a  long  time  completely 
under  his  charm ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  irritated  by  her 
often  tactless  impetuosity,  and  especially  by  the  manner  in  which 
public  opinion  regarded  him  as  her  creature,  and  he  seems  to 
have  treated  her  with  much  ingratitude.  There  was  no  violent 
breach,  but  there  was  a  separation,  and  a  wound  which  was  long 
and  bitterly  felt.  Many  years  later,  Madame  de  Stael,  when  prais- 
ing the  Prince  de  Ligne,  said  of  him :  "  He  had  the  manners  of 
Monsieur  de  Narbonne — and  a  heart." 

A  short  visit  to  England,  in  1793,  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  May,  1794,  and  the  publication  of  her  first  purely  political 
work,  "  Keflections  on  Peace.  Addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  to  the 
French,"  were  the  chief  events  of  her  life  during  the  next  few 
months  In  this  work  she  dwelt  with  much  force  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  any  foreign  intervention  could  restore 
what  the  Revolution  had  destroyed,  and  she  predicted  that  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  prolongation  or  extension  of  the  war 
would  be  to  strengthen  that  militant  Jacobinism  which  was  now 
the  greatest  danger  to  Europe.  In  this  year,  too,  she  first  came 
in  contact  with  Benjamin  Constant,  and  her  acquaintance  soon 
developed  into  a  connection  which  gave  her  a  new  and  powerful 
instrument  for  acting  on  French  politics,  but  which  also  brought 
with  it  much  suffering,  many  reproaches,  and  long  and  lasting 
discredit.  In  May,  1795,  we  find  her  again  in  Paris,  with  her 
husband,  who  had  once  more  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  France ; 
again  eagerly  engaged  in  French  politics;  again  largely  occupied 
in  defending  the  interests  of  her  proscribed  friends.  Among 
others,  Talleyrand  appears  to  have  owed  his  recall  to  her  influ- 
ence. As  usual,  she  excited  many  antipathies,  she  was  denounced 
in  the  convention  by  Legendre  for  her  political  intrigues  and 
especially  for  her  efforts  in  favor  of  the  emigrants,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  for  about  eighteen  months.  Her  pen  was 
at  this  time  very  active,  and  to  this  period  belong  her  "  Essay  on 
Novels  "  and  her  "  Treatise  on  the  Passions." 

The  star  of  Bonaparte  was  now  rapidly  rising,  and  it  pro- 
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foundry  aflEected  the  last  years  of  her  life.  The  pages  in  her 
"  Considerations  on  the  French  Kevolution  "  in  which  she  de- 
scribes her  first  interview  with  him,  after  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  are  among  the  most  graphic  she  ever  wrote,  though 
something  of  the  shadow  of  the  picture  was,  no  doubt,  drawn 
from  later  experience  and  antipathy.  She  was  at  first  dazzled ; 
she  was  at  all  times  profoundly  impressed  by  his  genius;  but 
she  soon  came  to  perceive  that  his  nature  was  wholly  unlike 
that  of  other  men.  She  had  seen,  she  said,  men  worthy  of  all 
respect,  and  she  had  seen  men  noted  for  their  ferocity ;  but  the 
impression  produced  on  her  by  Bonaparte  was  generically  different 
from  that  produced  by  either  of  these  classes.  She  found  that 
such  epithets  as  "  good,"  *'  violent,"  "  gentle,"  and  "  cruel "  could 
not  be  applied  to  him  in  their  ordinary  senses.  He  was  in  truth 
a  being  who  stood  self-centered,  and  apart  from  the  sympathies, 
passions,  and  enthusiasms  of  his  kind,  habitually  regarding  men, 
not  as  fellow  creatures,  but  as  mere  counters  in  a  game;  a  will  of 
colossal  strength ;  an  intellect  of  clear,  cold,  transcendent  power, 
solely  governed  by  the  imperturbable  calculation  of  the  strictest 
egotism,  and  never  drawn  aside  by  love  or  hatred,  by  pity  or  re- 
ligion, or  by  attachment  to  any  cause.  It  was  impossible,  she 
found,  to  exaggerate  his  contempt  for  human  nature  and  his  disbe- 
lief in  the  reality  of  human  virtue.  A  perfectly  honest  man  was 
the  only  kind  of  man  he  never  could  understand.  Such  a  man 
perplexed  and  baffled  his  calculations,  acting  on  them  as  the  sign 
of  the  cross  acts  on  the  machinations  of  a  demon.  The  superi- 
ority which  so  clearly  shone  in  his  conversation  was  not  that  of  a 
mind  cultivated  by  study  and  by  society ;  it  was  the  supreme  in- 
sight into  the  circumstances  of  life  possessed  by  a  mighty  hunter 
of  men.  There  was  something  in  him,  she  said,  like  a  cold  and 
trenchant  sword,  which  at  the  same  moment  could  wound  and  chill. 
Such  was  the  estimate  she  formed  of  the  man  who,  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  was  presented  by  Talleyrand  to  the  Directory  as 
"  the  pacificator  of  Europe,"  as  a  hero  "  who  despised  luxury  and 
pomp — the  wretched  ambition  of  common  souls — and  who  loved 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  especially  because  they  detach  men  from 
the  earth  " !  That  two  such  different  natures  should  come  into 
collision  was  very  natural.    Bonaparte  always  hated  superior 
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women,  and  especially  women  who  meddled  in  politics.  He 
well  knew  that  the  circle  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  the  center  of 
ideas  about  freedom  and  constitutional  government  irreconcil- 
ably opposed  to  his  ambition,  and  that  the  world  of  good  society 
and  good  taste,  of  independent  thought  and  independent  charac- 
ters, in  which  she  played  so  great  a  part,  remained  unsubdued 
and  undazzled  by  his  power.  Benjamin  Constant  had  been 
placed  in  "the  Tribunate,"  and  in  the  banning  of  1800  he 
made  a  speech  there  indicating  a  desire  to  establish  in  that  body 
an  opposition  like  the  opposition  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Bonaparte  was  furious  at  his  attitude,  and  at  once  ascribed  it  to 
the  inspiration  of  Madame  de  Sta^l.  A  year  later  the  last  work 
of  her  father  appeared,  and  it  contained  an  earnest  warning 
against  growing  despotism  in  France  and  a  strong  argument  for 
the  establishment  of  a  republican  constitution.  The  sayings  of 
Madame  de  StaSl  that  were  repeated  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  thought  that  grew  up  around  her,  irritated  and  dis- 
quieted Bonaparte.  "She  is  moving  the  minds  of  men,"  he 
said,  "  in  a  direction  that  does  not  suit  me."  "  They  pretend  that 
she  does  not  speak  of  politics  or  of  me,  but  somehow  it  always 
happens  that  those  who  have  been  with  her  become  less  attached 
to  me."  Soon  her  salon  was  emptied  by  an  emphatic  intimation 
that  those  who  entered  it  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  First 
Consul.  Official  scribes  were  busily  employed  in  depreciating 
her,  and  these  measures  were  speedily  followed  by  the  long  exile 
which  darkened  the  later  years  of  her  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  in  this  article  to  relate,  even  in  out- 
line, the  story  of  this  exile,  and  of  her  travels  in  England,  Italy, 
Austria,  Russia,  and,  above  all,  in  Germany.  Madame  de  Stael 
has  herself  described  this  period  of  her  life  in  her  "  Ten  Years 
of  Exile,"  and  all  the  details  have  been  collected  by  Lady  Blen- 
nerhassett  with  an  industry  that  leaves  nothing  td  1^  desired.  A 
woman  of  a  more  heroic  type  would  have  borne  with  less  repin- 
ing an  exclusion  from  Paris  life  which  was  mitigated  by  wealth, 
and  fame,  and  abundant  occupation,  and  a  family  that  adored 
her,  and  troops  of  admiring  friends.  A  woman  who  was  less 
essentially  noble  would  have  assuredly  accepted  the  overtures 
that  were  more  than  once  made  to  her,  and  would  have  pur- 
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chased  her  peace  with  Napoleon  by  burning  a  few  grains  of  lit- 
erary incense  on  his  altar.  But  though,  in  a  life  of  more  than 
common  vicissitude  and  temptation,  Madame  de  Stael  was  be- 
trayed into  great  weaknesses  and  into  some  serious  faults,  she 
never  lost  her  sense  of  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  literature,  and 
her  works  are  singidarly  free  from  unworthy  flattery  as  well  as 
from  unworthy  resentments  and  jealousies.  The  homage  which 
Napoleon  desired  was  never  received,  and  in  her  great  work  on 
Italy  and  her  still  greater  one  on  Germany  there  was  no  trace  of 
his  victories,  influence,  or  animosities.  *'In  France,*'  he  once 
said,  ^*  there  is  a  small  literature  and  a  great  literature;  the  small 
literature  is  on  my  side,  but  the  great  literature  is  not  for  me." 

The  disfavor  which  thrust  Madame  de  Stael  out  of  political 
influence,  and  then  drove  her  into  exile,  proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, for  it  turned  her  mind  decisively  from  political  intrigues 
to  those  forms  of  literature  in  which  she  was  most  fitted  to  excel. 
Her  treatise  on  "Literature,"  which  was  published  in  1800,  was 
conceived  upon  a  scale  too  large  for  her  own  knowledge,  and 
though  she  herself  attributed  to  it  the  great  and  general  favor 
that  she  enjoyed  for  a  time  in  Paris  society,  it  has  not  taken  an 
enduring  place  in  French  literature.  "Delphine,"  the  most  per- 
sonal, and  also  the  most  censured,  of  her  novels,  had  a  still  wider 
success,  and  made  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression.  It  ap- 
peared in  1802,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  long  interval,  during 
which  she  appears  to  have  published  nothing  except  a  short  but 
admirable  notice  of  her  father,  who  died  in  the  Spring  of  1804; 
but  in  1807  "  Corinne  "  burst  upon  the  world,  and  at  once  obtained 
a  European  fame  equaled  by  that  of  no  French  novel  since  "  La 
NouveUe  JSHoise.^^  In  this  great  work  of  imagination  she  em- 
bodied, in  a  highly  poetic  form,  the  impressions  she  had  derived 
from  her  journeys*  in  England  and  Italy,  and  its  immense  and  in- 
stantaneous success  placed  her  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  bitter  attack  upon  "  Corinne  "  appeared 
in  "Zc  J/bniteur,"  based  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  its  hero  was 
an  Englishman ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  at- 
tack was  from  the  pen  of  Napoleon  himself. 

A  book  of  larger  scope  and  of  more  serious  influence  soon 
followed.  Germany  at  this  time  presented  the  singular  spectacle 
13 
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of  a  people  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  politi- 
cal  depression,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  could  boast  of  a  con- 
temporary literature  that  was  the  first  in  the  world.  In  France 
a  translation  of  *^  Werther ''  had  attained  great  popularity;  some 
of  the  plays  of  Schiller,  the  idylls  of  Gessner,  and  a  few  other 
German  works  were  well  known;  but  scarcely  any  Frenchman 
had  a  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  in- 
tellectual activity  which  was  growing  up  beyond  the  Ehine,  or 
of  the  vast  place  which  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Kant  were  destined 
to  take  in  European  thought.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
and  occupations  of  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her  exile,  to  explore 
this  almost  unknown  field.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  thought 
that  she  was  well  fitted  for  the  task.  She  learned  the  language 
late  in  life,  and  her  characteristically  French  mind  seemed  very 
little  in  harmony  with  either  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the 
Teutonic  intellect.  There  was  nothing  very  profound,  or  very 
subtle,  or  very  poetical  in  her  nature,  and  she  had  all  that  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  the  vague,  the  disproportioned,  the  exagger- 
ated, and  the  ambiguous,  to  fantastic  and  far-fetched  conjecture, 
and  to  imposing  edifices  of  speculation  based  upon  scanty  or  shad- 
owy materials,  that  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  best  French 
thought.  Very  wisely,  however,  she  placed  herself  in  direct 
communication  with  the  great  writers  of  Germany,  and  a  wholly 
new  world  of  thought  and  sentiment  gradually  opened  upon  her 
mind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  her  pen  that  first 
revealed  to  the  Latin  world  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Ger- 
many. In  England  Coleridge  had  already  labored  in  the  same 
field,  and  his  admirable  translation  of  "  Wallenstein"  had  appeared 
as  early  as  1800;  but  it  had  been  completely  still-bom,  and  in 
England  also  it  was  reserved  for  the  great  Frenchwoman  to  give 
the  first  considerable  impulse  to  the  study  of  German  literature. 
For  the  history,  the  merits,  and  the  defects  of  her  work  on  Ger- 
many, I  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  the  admirable  pages 
which  Lady  Blennerhassett  has  devoted  to  the  subject.  With  the 
doubtful  exception  of  "  Le  Oinie  du  ChrtsU'anismej^^  it  was  by  far 
the  most  important  French  work  which  appeared  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the  first  edition  was  confiscated  by  order  of  his  government. 
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Happily  the  manuscript  was  saved,  and  about  three  years  later 
it  was  printed  in  England. 

After  some  discreditable  scenes,  on  which  a  recently-pub- 
lished correspondence  has  thrown  a  painful  though  somewhat 
doubtful  light,  the  connection  of  Madame  de  Stael  with  Benjar 
min  Constant  was  broken.  The  two  continued  occasionally  to 
correspond,  and  as  late  as  1815  we  find  her  lending  him  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  but  their  relations  were  never  again  what  they 
had  been,  and  on  the  side  of  Constant  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  amount  of  positive  malevolence.  "0  Benjamin,"  she 
wrote  to  him  in  one  of  her  later  lettei-s,  "  you  have  destroyed  my 
life !  For  ten  years  not  a  day  has  passed  that  my  heart  has  not 
suffered  for  you — ^and  yet  I  loved  you  so  much  I "  A  strong 
affection,  such  as  she  had  not  found  in  her  marriage  with  the 
Baron  de  Stael,  was  an  imperious  necessity  of  her  existence, 
and  after  her  breach  with  Constant  she  soon  found  an  object  in 
a  young  officer  from  Geneva  named  Eocca,  who  had  returned  to 
his  native  town  badly  wounded  after  brilliant  service  in  Spain. 
When  they  first  met,  in  1810,  Madame  de  Stael  was  forty-four 
and  Rocca  about  twenty-three ;  but  a  genuine  and  honorable  af- 
fection seems  to  have  grown  up  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  were  married.  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  either 
clinging  to  her  name  or  dreading  the  ridicule  of  such  a  strangely- 
assorted  marriage,  insisted  upon  its  concealment,  and  Rocca  gen- 
erally passed  in  society  as  her  lover.  A  child  was  bom  in  1812, 
but  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Stael  that  the 
legitimacy  of  the  connection  was  established.  It  proved  much 
more  productive  of  happiness  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  greatly  brightened  her  closing  years.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  an  important  change  passed  over  her  religious  views,  and 
the  vague  deism  of  her  youth  deepened  into  a  positive,  definite, 
and  earnest  Christianity,  but  without  mysticism  and  without  in- 
tolerance. Some  beautiful  lines  that  are  cited  by  Lady  Blenner- 
hassett  very  faithfully  express  the  spirit  of  her  belief: 

"  nfaut  avoir  9oin,  si  Ton  pent,  que  le  dMin  de  cette  vie  aoit  la  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Vautre,  8e  d^sinteresser  de  soi,  mns  censer  de  t^intereseer  aux 
autres,  met  quelque  chose  de  divin  dans  Vdme,'^ 

She  lived  to  sec  the  downfall  of  perhaps  the  only  man  she 
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really  hated,  his  return  from  Elba,  his  final  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  But,  though  she  detested 
Napoleon  and  his  system,  these  things  gave  her  no  pleasure. 
The  spectacle  of  an  invaded  and  a  dismembered  France  aroused 
her  strongest  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  she  loved  liberty  too 
truly  and  too  ardently  to  rejoice  in  the  influences  that  triumphed 
in  1816.  Her  last  years  were  chiefly  spent  in  the  composition 
of  her  "  Considerations  on  the  French  Revolution,"  in  which  she 
sums  up  the  convictions  of  her  life.  It  is  one  of  her  most  valu- 
able and  most  lasting  books.  The  disproportioned  prominence 
which  is  naturally  assigned  in  it  to  Necker,  and  the  manifest 
personal  element  in  her  antipathy  to  Napoleon,  impair  its  weight, 
indeed,  as  a  history ;  but  few  writers  have  criticised  with  more 
justice  the  successive  stages  of  the  Revolution,  and  few  bdbks 
of  its  generation  are  so  rich  in  political  wisdom.  The  con- 
cluding chapters,  in  which,  in  a  strain  of  noble  eloquence,  she 
pleads  the  cause  of  moderate  and  constitutional  freedom,  show  . 
how  steadily  and  how  strongly,  in  an  age  of  many  disenchant- 
ments,  she  clung  to  the  belief  of  her  youth. 

The  "  Considerations  on  the  French  Revolution  "  had  a  vast 
and  an  immediate  success,  and  in  a  few  days  60,000  copies  were 
sold.  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  did  not  live  to  witness  her 
triumph.  In  February,  1817,  she  was  struck  down  by  a  par- 
alytic illness,  and  on  July  14,  after  a  long  period  of  complete 
prostration,  she  passed  away  tranquilly  in  her  sleep.  It  was  a 
peaceful  ending  to  an  agitated  and  checkered  career.  She  had 
enjoyed  much  and  suflfered  much.  She  had  committed  grave 
faults,  and  had  met  with  her  full  share  of  disappointment  and 
ingratitude;  but  few  women  have  left  such  an  enduring  monu- 
ment behind  them,  or  have  touched  human  life  on  so  many  sides 
and  with  so  many  sympathies. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


FORMATIVE  INFLUENCES. 

If  we  accept  modem  theories  of  heredity  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, we  must  admit  that  the  influences  which  form  the  man  may 
b^in  to  act  generations  before  his  birth;  but  I  know  nothing  of 
my  ancestry  that  would  fully  explain  the  early  bent  of  my  mind, 
or  the  direction  which  the  activities  of  my  life  have  taken. 
Both  my  parents  were  of  New  England  descent  so  pure  that  I 
have  to  go  back  four  or  five  generations  to  discover  an  ancestor 
of  European  birth ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  my  progeni- 
tors within  the  last  two  centuries  was  a  laureate  of  Harvard  or 
of  any  other  college,  or  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  The  first  Simon  Newcomb,  from  whom  I  am 
a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation,  was  early  in  the  last 
century  a  Connecticut  farmer  or  fisherman,  and  my  grand- 
father, the  fourth  of  the  name,  is  reached  before  anything  ap- 
pears to  suggest  the  seeds  of  the  intellectual  life.  He  was  a 
stone-cutter  by  trade ;  but  he  owned  a  copy  of  the  "  Elements  " 
of  Euclid,  and  tradition  credits  him  with  unusual  learning,  and 
with  having,  at  some  time,  taught  school.  My  maternal  grand- 
father was  of  higher  social  position — a  "squire,"  a  Puritan  of 
the  strictest  sect,  and  a  pillar  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

My  birthplace  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  surroundings  of  my  childhood  and  jgouth  have  deeply  tinged 
the  economic  views  of  my  later  years.  People  lived  there 
much  as  the  settlers  of  New  England  lived  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  children  of  all  but  the  rich  went  barefoot  in  Summer, 
and,  except  the  rare  and  costly  Sunday  suit,  nearly  every 
family  had  to  make  its  own  clothes.  The  men  and  boys  tilled 
the  ground,  or  cut  and  sawed  lumber  for  exportation  to  more 
favored  climes ;  the  women  and  girls  sheared  the  sheep,  carded 
the  wool,  spun  the  yam,  wove  the  homespun  cloth,  and  made 
the  clothes.  My  father  followed  the  occupation — rather  preca- 
rious in  such  a  locality — of  teaching  school.    In  his  ideas  of 
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education  he  was  a  disciple  of  William  Cobbett — a  circumstance 
which  did  not  tend  to  give  him  popularity  or  to  promote  his  suc- 
cess. The  learning  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  by  the  glib  repe- 
tition of  rules  was  a  system  that  he  held  in  contempt,  and 
in  consequence  parents  were  seldom  fully  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  teaching.  It  thus  happened  that  my  early  years  were 
passed  in  a  number  of  places,  in  all  of  which,  however,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  were  much  the  same. 

One  result  of  my  father's  occupation  was  that  I  breathed,  in 
early  childhood,  an  atmosphere  which  had  at  least  the  scent  of 
learning.  The  spelling  book  was  more  familiar  than  the  plow, 
and  the  idea  that  there  was  a  correct  way  of  using  language  was 
acquired  at  as  early  an  age  as  if  we  had  lived  in  cultivated 
society.  When  I  was  five  years  old,  my  father  used  in  Winter 
to  draw  me  to  school  on  a  hand  sled,  and  at  six  I  had  developed 
a  strong  taste  for  "  doing  sums."  Six  months  later  I  was  well 
advanced  in  arithmetic,  and  then  an  incident  occurred  that  pro- 
foundly affected  my  father's  policy  in  conducting  my  education. 
I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it,  but  was  accustomed  to  hear 
it  alluded  to  as  an  attack  of  mental  abstraction  of  a  singular  kind. 
Many  years  afterward  my  father  wrote: 

"You  had  lost  all  relish  for  study,  reading,  play,  or  talk,  and  sat  most 
of  the  day  flat  on  the  floor  or  hearth,  or  in  a  comer.  When  sent  on  an  er- 
rand, you  would  half  the  time  forget  what  you  went  for.  You  would  fre- 
quently jump  up  from  the  comer  and  ask  some  curious  question.  .  .  . 
From  the  time  you  were  taken  down  until  you  commenced  recovery,  ahout 
a  month  elapsed.  .  .  .  After  a  few  weeks  I  began  to  examine  you  in  figures, 
and  found  you  had  forgotten  nearly  aJl  you  had  ever  learned." 

This  supposed  result  of  overstudy  made  my  father  extremely 
cautious  in  allowing  me  the  use  of  books.  Of  regular  schooling 
—sitting  down  to  prescribed  tasks,  reciting  lessons,  and  passing 
examinations — it  might  almost  be  said  that  I  had  none.  Partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  a  fear  of  overstudy  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  my  bodily  constitution,  about  half  of  my  time  from  the 
age  of  eight  to  that  of  sixteen  was  spent  in  working  on  farms. 
The  more  intelligent  of  the  farmers  generally  had  two  or  three 
books,  which  I  had  occasional  opportimities  to  read  by  the 
light  of  the  blazing  fire  in  Winter  evenings.    During  the  inter- 
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vals  at  home  I  had  better  opportunities  for  reading,  and  when 
I  was  twelve  years  old  my  father  started  me  in  algebra.  His 
sole  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  derived  from  Hammond's 
"Algebra,"  one  of  the  ancestral  volumes  already  alluded  to — a 
ridiculous  work  from  our  present  point  of  view,  and  even  then 
nearly  a  century  old.  If  I  remember  the  author's  introduction 
aright,  he  had  written  the  book  for  some  of  his  friends,  who 
could  not  grapple  with  the  ordinary  treatises  on  the  subject. 

Under  such  conditions  as  I  have  described,  important  epochs 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  a  boy  may  be 
marked  by  circumstances  which,  in  spheres  now  familiar  to  us, 
would  have  been  quite  unimportant.  Three  such  epochs  are  pro- 
minent in  my  memory.  At  the  age  of  five  years  I  was  guilty  of 
a  fault  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  escaped  me,  but  I  think 
it  was  the  telling  of  an  untruth.  My  mother  reasoned  with  me 
somewhat  as  Paul  did  with  Felix,  and  awoke,  for  the  first  time, 
the  faculty  of  conscience.  From  that  time  forward  my  discern- 
ment of  right  and  wrong  was  keen.  I  have  always  regarded  this 
little  incident  as  possibly  containing  a  hint  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  look  for  the  development  of  the  moral  sense 
in  infancy.  Is  there  a  particular  epoch  in  each  life,  after  the  age 
of  entire  thoughtlessness,  and  before  that  when  mental  habits 
have  crystallized,  when  the  iron  is  hot,  so  to  speak,  and  when 
the  character  can  be  hammered  into  any  required  shape?  I 
merely  suggest  this  question  without  attempting  to  answer  it. 

Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  the  laws  of  nature  remained  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  About  that  time  I  remember  once  asking  my  father 
what  light  was,  and  why  we  could  not  see  in  the  dark.  He  tried 
to  give  me  an  idea  of  something  he  had  read  or  heard  on  the 
subject,  but  the  question  was  one  which  nothing  in  our  reading 
could  help  to  answer.  He  could  tell  about  gravitation,  the 
names  and  order  of  the  planets,  history,  and  navigation ;  but  I 
doubt  if  a  work  on  natural  philosophy  had  ever  fallen  within 
his  reach.  But  one  day  after  school  I  saw,  lying  on  the  desk  of 
one  of  the  scholars,  an  unusual-looking  book,  which  proved  to 
be  Mrs.  Marcet's  "Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy."  I 
devoured  it  in  a  very  few  days,  by  stealthily  making  my  way 
into  the  school  house  after  hours.    Never  since  have  I  tasted 
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such  intellectual  pleasure  as  was  offered  by  this  first  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature. 

One  of  my  grandfather's  books  was  the  "  Elements  "  of  Eu- 
clid. It  stood  on  the  shelf  with  Hammond's  "Algebra,"  and 
with  Moore's  "  Navigator  " — the  precursor  of  our  familiar  Bow- 
ditch — but  until  I  had  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  I  never  no- 
ticed that  there  was  anything  of  interest  in  it.  How  I  could 
have  lived  so  long  without  trying  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  its 
queer  diagrams,  I  cannot  now  explain.  I  was  led  to  a  more  care- 
ful examination  by  a  reference  in  Hammond's  "Algebra  "  to  the 
celebrated  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book,  and  was 
equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  a  course  of  reasoning 
from  self-evident  principles.  Very  soon  I  found  something  not 
self-evident  taken  for  granted,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  certain 
numbers  in  the  margin  referred  to  a  previous  proof.  Thus  I 
went  back,  step  by  step,  to  the  beginning  of  the  book.  It  was 
my  first  idea  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and  I  was  so 
delighted  with  the  new  world  of  thought  that,  walking  out  with 
a  younger  brother,  I  imparted  the  new  idea  to  him,  demonstrat- 
ing the  principal  theorems  leading  to  the  Pythagorean  proposi- 
tion by  diagrams  penciled  on  the  ends  of  the  logs  in  a  pile  of 
wood.  Algebra  I  had  found  hard,  but  here  was  something  so  easy 
that  a  child  might  understand  it.  When  I  reached  the  fifth  book, 
however — that  on  proportions — the  prolixity  of  the  propositions 
and  demonstrations  tired  me  completely ;  and  as  I  was  reading 
solely  for  love,  I  did  not  follow  the  subject  much  longer. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  had  health,  and  a  liking  for  every 
kind  of  activity,  physical  and  mental,  my  early  life  was  a  period 
that  I  would  not  live  over  again.  The  feeling  that  I  was  unfit 
for  the  sphere  to  which  fate  had  condemned  me,  oppressed  me 
from  a  very  early  age.  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  farming 
population  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  was  occasionally  com- 
plimented  by  a  preacher.  This  was  pleasant;  but  when,  as 
sometimes  happened,  one  person  said  to  another,  "  Look  at  that 
boy;  he  has  more  lamin'  than  any  grown  man  miles  'round," 
I  felt  as  if  he  were  pointing  out  some  hideous  deformity  in 
my  constitution.  In  my  own  eyes  I  was  a  lusus  natures^  bom 
with  a  taste  for  things  which  were  of  no  use,  and  without  any  of 
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the  powers  necessary  to  gain  a  respectable  living.  I  had,  indeed, 
acquired  an  idea  of  another  kind  of  world—  world  of  light, 
where  lived  men  that  wrote  books,  and  people  who  knew  men 
that  wrote  books;  and  where  bojs  went  to  college  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  drive  oxen.  But  I  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  peo- 
ple in  that  world  cared  for  people  outside  of  it,  or  would  take  any 
interest  in  a  boy  because  he  was  fond  of  knowledge.  My  father 
had,  from  time  to  time,  inquired  into  the  possibility  of  getting  me 
prepared  for  college,  but  was  always  met  with  a  blank  statement 
of  such  impossibilities  as  six  years  at  school,  spent  in  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  And  thus  it  happened  that  I  attained  the 
age  of  twenty -one  without  meeting  a  college  professor,  or  any 
one  else  who  could  give  me  help  or  advice  in  the  pursuit  of  my 
studies  beyond  the  point  where  parental  guidance  ceased. 

Meanwhile  my  father  had  brought  me  to  Maryland,  where, 
before  reaching  nineteen,  I  was  engaged  in  teaching,  in  a  region 
far  superior,  in  respect  to  the  good  things  of  life,  to  that 
in  which  I  had  been  bom,  but  nearly  as  far  removed  from 
contact  with  the  intellectual  world.  Here  I  read  in  the  "  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  "  an  elaborate  attempt  to  refute  the  Copemi- 
can  system  of  astronomy,  and  was  quite  surprised,  after  waiting 
some  days  or  weeks,  to  find  that  no  one  ventured  to  point  out 
the  writer's  fallacies.  Fearing  that  sound  knowledge  was  in 
danger,  I  at  length  ventured  on  a  reply,  which,  in  due  time,  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Intelligencer "  over  my  own  name.  This  was 
about  May  or  June,  1865.  It  provoked  two  pleasing  attentions — 
a  book  from  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  of  the  topographical  engineers,  and 
a  letter  and  a  pamphlet  from  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Smith.  I 
was  not  yet  in  the  world  of  light,  but  I  felt  like  one  tapping  on 
its  walls  and  getting  answering  taps  from  within. 

A  year  later  I  found,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  a  denizen  of  that  bright  and 
happy  world.  I  had  made  several  visits  to  Washington,  gained 
access  to  the  Smithsonian  library,  and  looked  with  awe  upon  the 
ponderous  tomes  of  the  ^'Micanique  (Mestey  At  length  I  ventured 
to  call  on  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  who,  needless  to  say,  encour- 
aged and  promoted  my  advancement  in  a  way  which  will  make 
his  name  ever  remembered  by  me  and  my  children.    He  made 
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me  acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Hilgard,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in 
whom  I  found  another  charming  personality.  Fate  now  seemed 
to  make  amends  for  her  former  neglect,  not  only  by  leading  me 
to  such  men  as  she  did,  but  by  guiding  them  in  building  for  me 
better,  perhaps,  than  they  knew.  When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  found  an  opening  for  me  in  the  "  Nautical  Almanac  "  oflBice, 
then  m  Cambridge,  it  was  simply  because  here  was  something 
congenial  for  me  to  do,  and  without  a  thought  of  the  benefits 
that  I  might  derive  from  Harvard  University. 

I  date  the  fruition  of  my  hopes,  my  actual  citizenship  of  the 
world  of  my  childish  dreams  and  youthful  aspirations,  from  one 
frosty  morning  in  January,  1857,  when  I  took  my  seat  before  a 
blazing  fire  in  the  "  Nautical  Almanac  "  office,  between  Professor 
Winlock,  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Eimkle,  the  senior 
assistant.  I  began  to  talk  of  the  ^^Mecanique  Celeste  "  and  of  my 
nearly  unavailing  attempts  to  master  it.  When  I  said  some- 
thing of  the  translator,  Eimkle  called  him  "  the  Captain."  Such 
familiarity  with  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.D., 
Member  of  the  Eoyal  Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub- 
lin, quite  shocked  me.  I  looked  with  awe  upon  the  assistants 
who  came  and  went,  supposing  that  each  of  them  had  the  ^^Mica- 
niqve  Cileste  "  at  his  fingers*  ends.  One  of  the  unwelcome  les- 
sons that  I  had  to  learn  was  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
all  my  duties  could  be  performed  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  abstruse  mathematics  by  which  the  mysteries  of  the  celestial 
motions  were  unfolded.  Yet  among  my  associates  were  men  of 
ability,  and  the  roll  of  those  who  may  be  said  to  have  graduated 
from  the  office  includes  a  number  of  distinguished  names, 
llunkle  was  the  foimder  of  the  "Mathematical  Monthly,"  in  the 
preparation  of  which  several  of  us  co-operated.  Although  it 
lasted  only  three  years,  it  had  an  excellent  effect  in  stirring  up  an 
interest  in  the  subject  among  students  and  professors  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  interest  of  the  assistants  was  not  con- 
fined to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Had  Chauncey  Wright 
lived,  he  might  have  stood  high  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
world;  his  " Philosophiqal  Discussions"  contain  some  of  the 
profoundest  examinations  of  the  Darwinian  theory  that  have 
yet  appeared.    I  shall  always  remember  him  as  the  only  man,  so 
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far  as  I  know,  whose  theories  I  ever  changed  by  argument. 
After  much  wrestling  on  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
he  was  led  to  accept  the  logic  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Was  all  this  the  b^inning  or  the  end  of  formative  influences? 
The  former,  I  hope,  because  in  that  case  it  is  allowable  for  me  in 
this  paper  to  recall  my  indebtedness  to  the  men  who  welcomed 
my  entrance  into  their  world,  and  who  guided  my  yet  almost 
childish  footsteps.  I  had  to  learn  what  that  world  was,  and 
could  not  have  fallen  in  with  better  teachers.  One  object  of  my 
ambition  had  been  to  study  mathematics  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  under  Professor  Peirce,  and  I  soon  found  that  there 
was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  doing  so  while  continuing 
my  office  work.  Among  those  with  whom  my  entry  into  the 
school  made  me  acquainted,  were  E.  N.  Horsford,  the  dean,  and 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  then  tutor  in  mathematics.  My  reception  by 
each  of  these  men  was  so  pleasant  that  I  have  never  forgotten 
it,  and  it  was  instructive  and  stimulating  at  the  same  time.  I 
learned  that  the  denizens  of  the  world  of  light  were  ready  to 
greet  a  new-comer  with  a  warmer  sentiment  than  I  had  supposed, 
even  if  his  appearance  showed  that  he  had  come  from  a  different 
sphere;  and  of  course  I  felt  a  yet  stronger  incentive  to  show  that 
no  mistake  had  been  made  in  admitting  me  to  the  privileges  that 
I  now  enjoyed. 

The  man  who  differed  most  from  his  fancied  picture  was  Pro- 
fessor  Peirce.  Through  one  of  those  psychological  fancies  to 
which  Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  called  attention,  1  had  associated 
eminence  as  a  thinker  with  a  smoothly-shaven  face  and  a  de- 
meanor of  studied  reserve  and  dignity.  With  my  introduction 
to  the  actual  mathematician,  "bearded  like  the  pard,"  simple 
and  unreserved  as  a  farmer,  and  as  cordial  as  if  he  had  never 
known  what  dignity  was,  a  new  lesson  in  human  nature  was 
b^un.  The  course  of  mathematics  on  which  I  entered  under 
his  nominal  direction  was  hampered  by  no  prescriptions  what- 
ever.  The  student  was  advised  to  attend  the  mathematical  lec- 
tures  that  the  professor  delivered  to  the  senior  undergraduates, 
and  to  read  La  Place;  outside  of  that  he  did  what  he  pleased  till 
he  came  up  for  final  examination  for  a  degree.    The  lectures 
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were  not,  in  themselves,  well  adapted  to  one  who  had  yet  to  learn 
the  spirit  of  real  mathematics.  Peirce  flew  where  I  had  to  climb, 
and  in  whatever  direction  we  went,  a  point  was  soon  reached 
where  the  pupil  had  to  drop  behind.  But  what  he  said  was  al- 
ways suggestive,  and  the  effort  to  find  out  what  he  meant  was 
improving,  whether  successful  or  not. 

The  leading  scientific  men  at  Harvard  were  Agassiz,  Peirce, 
and  Gould,  each  not  only  pre-eminent  in  his  department,  but  in 
a  certain  sense  a  pioneer.  Peirce  was  the  first  American  to 
learn  modem  mathematics,  and  to  teach  his  countiymen  that 
what  they  called  by  that  name  hardly  formed  even  the  b^in- 
nings  of  the  subject ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Gould  in  astron- 
omy. The  latter  is  one  to  whose  encouraging  words  and  eflSicient 
help  I  must  ever  feel  most  deeply  indebted;  indeed,  the  way  in 
which  the  man  and  the  astronomer  were  combined  in  his  person 
powerfully  influenced  the  direction  of  my  activities,  and  his 
"  Astronomical  Journal "  was  the  medium  through  which  my 
earliest  efforts  reached  publicity.  Another  teacher  by  example 
was  Commander  Charles  Henry  Davis,  who  resumed  his  former 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  "  Nautical  Almanac  "  the  year 
after  I  became  connected  with  it.  He  united  all  the  dash  of  the 
old-fashioned  naval  leader  with  a  kindly  courtesy  toward  men 
and  women  of  every  grade  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  The 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Memphis  in  which,  some  years  later,  he 
called  for  the  surrender  of  that  city,  after  a  day  of  fighting,  was 
quite  characteristic.  "Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that 
you  will  surrender.  ...  I  am,  Mr.  Mayor,  with  high  respect, 
your  most  obedient  servant."  Had  I  been  a  son,  he  could  not 
have  promoted  my  work  more  cordially  than  he  did,  or  given 
me  better  opportimities  for  advancement. 

Agassiz  was  one  of  three  men  who  impressed  me  by  a  certain 
artless  dignity  which  made  their  presence  both  instructive  and 
charming,  as  if  they  had  never  known  what  breeding  was, 
because  they  had  been  bom  bred.  The  other  two  were  Pro- 
fessor Hemy  and  Chief  Justice  Waite,  each  of  whom  left  a  gap 
in  the  intellectual  society  of  Washington  which  one  can  never 
feel  to  be  filled. 

High  on  the  list  of  those  to  whom  I  was  indebted  at  that  criti- 
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cal  period,  must  be  written  the  name  of  a  Ljcidas  whose  untimely 
end,  a  few  years  later,  I  have  never  ceased  to  deplore — William 
P.  G.  Bartlett.  Somewhat  my  junior  in  years,  and  then  a  senior 
in  the  college,  he  supplied  one  of  my  greatest  needs,  that  of  a 
companion  who  had  been  bred  in  the  world  which  I  had  but 
entered.  He  was  a  member  of  a  charming  and  cultured  family, 
in  which  I  soon  became  a  familiar  visitor.  His  virility  of  judg- 
ment, imcompromising  integrity,  and  devotion  to  science,  were 
but  feebly  indicated  in  his  class  motto :  "  I  love  mathematics  and 
hate  humbug."  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Nestor  of  the  Bos- 
ton bar,  who  was  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  so  gifted 
a  kinsman.  "  I  had  a  long  talk  with  my  uncle  Sidney  last  even- 
ihg,"  he  once  said  to  me.  "  He  is  trying  to  persuade  me  to  study 
law,  and  says  that  wealth  and  a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of 
the  community  at  large  are  better  worth  striving  for  than  mere 
knowledge.  But  I  told  him  that  I  would  rather  stand  high  in 
the  esteem  of  a  dozen  such  men  as  Cayley,  Sylvester,  and  Peirce, 
than  in  that  of  aU  the  ordinary  people  in  the  world." 

Altogether,  the  accidents  by  which,  at  a  critical  period,  I 
came  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  I  have  described, 
seem  nearly  as  noteworthy  as  those  which  so  long  kept  me 
from  them.  Of  the  littleness  and  selfishness  of  the  great  world 
I  have  had  as  little  cause  to  complain  personally  as  one  well 
could  have,  yet  one  has  to  learn  about  them.  An  excellent 
preparation  for  this  inevitable  experien<5e  is  a  few  years  of  life 
in  a  world  which  says :  "  What  you  learn,  that  shall  you  know  ; 
what  you  make  yourself,  that  shall  you  be ;  what  you  earn,  that 
shall  you  enjoy ;  what  you  are  fit  for,  that  shall  you  do." 

Simon  Newcomb. 
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The  credulity  of  the  American  people  has  often  been  im- 
posed upon.  The  Locke  "  Moon  Hoax,"  the  Cardiff  giant,  Katie 
King,  Ann  0*Delia  Diss  Debar,  and  Madame  Blavatsky  have 
been  followed  by  the  modem  "  mind-reader,"  who  claims  for 
himself  powers  of  divination  excelling  anything  that  has  been 
known  since  the  time  of  Christ.  Mind-reading,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  by  those  who  pretend  to  possess  the 
alleged  power,  may  be  defined  as  the  transference  of  a  thought 
— that  is,  a  mental  concept,  or  an  idea — from  the  mind  of  one 
person  to  the  mind  of  another,  without  the  use  of  the  known 
mediums  of  communication,  which  consist  of  the  nerves  of  gen- 
eral sensation  and  those  of  special  sense. 

Mind-readers  claim  that  this  feat  is  possible.  In  opposi- 
tion  to  such  claims,  I  submit  that  profane  history  contains  no 
trustworthy  account  of  its  accomplishment.  It  never  will  be 
brought  about  so  long  as  man  remains  constituted  as  he  is  at 
present.  It  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  evolution,  and  to  all 
knovm  facts  of  physiology.  Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be 
adduced  to  the  contrary,  many  believe  that  mind-reading  is  one 
of  the  possibilities,  even  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  actualities,  of  life. 
But  the  belief,  in  every  instance,  is  founded  either  on  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  or  on  faulty  observation,  or  on  a  disposition  to 
mistake  the  marvelous  for  the  miraculous.  Many  accounts  of 
alleged  mind-reading  are  purely  fictitious.  Others  are  exaggera- 
tions of  trivial  incidents  or  misinterpretations  of  observed  phe- 
nomena. Others,  still,  are  accounts  of  muscle-reading.  Those 
cases  that  do  not  belong  to  the  classes  named  are  accomplished 
by  trickery. 

Mind-reading  is  not  of  recent  origin.  In  1647  a  lad  named 
Alexis  Didier,  living  in  Paris,  attracted  attention  by  reason  of 
the  remarkable  powers  that  he  was  supposed  to  possess.  On 
one  occasion  Didier  gave  a  seance  at  which  were  present  Lord 
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Normanby,  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Didier's  feiend  Marcillet,  and  sev- 
eral others.  Didier  was  asked  by  Normanby  to  describe  the 
latter's  country  residence  in  England.  After  some  reflection 
the  boy  gave  a  description  of  the  grounds,  the  house,  and  its 
furnishings.  Normanby  then  showed  Didier  a  box,  and  asked 
him  to  describe  its  contents.  "It  contains,"  said  Didier,  "a 
bracelet  with  a  portrait.  The  likeness  is  one  of  Queen  Victoria." 
Normanby  took  a  book,  and,  when  he  had  stated  the  number 
of  a  page,  Didier  immediately  repeated  a  sentence  in  it,  although 
Normanby  did  not  let  the  book  go  out  of  his  hands.  Many 
other  instances  of  Didier*s  alleged  powers  are  related.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  lad 
and  his  "feiend  Marcillet"  were  very  clever  tricksters.  Such 
seances  at  the  houses  of  ambassadors  are  always  given  by  pre- 
vious appointment,  thus  allowing  ample  time  to  gain  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  make  a  display  of  clairvoyant  power.  The 
trick  with  the  book  I  have  repeated  many  times.  That  with  the 
box  and  the  bracelet  is  familiar  to  every  prestidigitateur.  The 
account  is  reproduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  to  what 
length  credulity  may  go ;  for  the  story  of  Didier  has  recently 
been  republished  in  several  newspapers,  accompanied  by  serious 
editorial  comment. 

Of  like  character  is  the  story  told  of  Violet,  the  servant  of 
the  Marquis  de  Puys^ar,  who  is  said  to  have  developed  remark- 
able powers  as  a  mind-reader.    In  1784  the  Marquis  wrote : 

* 'After  I  have  magnetized  Yi^et  I  do  not  speak  to  him ;  I  think  before 
him,  and  he  hears  and  answers  me.  If  any  one  enters  the  room,  he  sees 
him  if  I  wish  it.  He  speaks  to  the  stranger  and  tells  him  only  what  I  wish 
him  to  say.  If  he  is  about  to  say  more  than  he  ought,  I  check  (in  my  mind) 
his  ideas,  his  phrases  (often  in  the  middle  of  a  word),  and  I  completely 
change  the  direction  of  his  thoughts." 

The  Marquis  de  Puys^ur  was  a  great  romancer,  and  Vi^et  was 
a  remarkably  valuable  servant.  Out  of  some  trivial  circum- 
stance— in  which,  most  likely,  the  eye  was  the  exponent  of 
thought — the  Marquis  concocted  a  story  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  famous  Baron  himself.  It  is  not  worth  while  seri- 
ously to  discuss  the  probability  or  improbability  of  this  tale. 
It  is  simply  preposterous,  and  has  no  merit  except  its  extreme 
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age.  In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  the  tales  of  alleged 
thought-transmission  that  form  part  of  the  traditions  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  such  as  St.  Augustine's  account  of  a  certain  St.  Albi- 
cerius,  who  professed  to  be  able  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  such  as  the  story  told  by  Father  Surin,  who  claimed  similar 
powers  for  the  "  possessed  "  nuns  of  Loudun.  It  is  well  known 
upon  what  insufficient  evidence  and  unreliable  testimony  the 
stories  of  the  alleged  miracles  of  those  days  are  based. 

But  in  extending  our  inquiries  to  occurrences  of  recent  date, 
we  come  upon  accounts  of  alleged  mind-reading  that  are  far  more 
trustworthy  and  that  merit  investigation.  Notable  among  these 
is  the  one  given  by  the  celebrated  English  "  thought-reader," 
Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland,  of  some  of  his  own  feats,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  he  describes  in  the  following  language : 

"  My  first  attempt  at  writing  a  sentence  in  a  language  of  which  I  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  was  made  before  the  Kh6dive  of  Egypt.  His  Highness 
clapped  his  hands,  and  an  attendant  obeyed  the  summons.  Paper  and  pen- 
cil were  brought,  and  a  sheet  was  gummed  upon  one  of  the  gilded  doors. 
The  Kh6dive  thereupon  thought  of  a  word,  and,  without  any  sort  of  hesi- 
tation, I  wrote  the  word ''  Abbcu  "  (the  name  of  his  son)  in  Arabic  characters. 
I  did  not  at  the  time  know  a  single  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet." 

To  the  reader  it  wiU  appear  that  this  account  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's experience,  which  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  estab- 
lishes not  only  the  possibility,  but  even  the  actual  performance, 
of  mind-reading.  But  such  a  conclusion  is  incorrect,  for,  as  Mr. 
Cumberland  himself  admits,  it  was  merely  an  example  of  muscle- 
reading.  True,  it  was  very  skillfully  done,  but  still  it  was  only 
muscle-reading.  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  accept  this  statement 
for  the  present,  since  the  full  explanation  of  the  manner  of  ac- 
complishing such  results  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Among  the  many  accounts  of  so-called  mind-reading,  none 
seems  more  reliable  than  that  related  by  Bjomstrom  as  occurring 
in  the  experience  of  Beaunis  and  Li^ault,  of  Nancy.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  young  man  who  is  described  as  "  a  good  somnambu- 
list," upon  whom  Li^ault  had  been  accustomed  to  experiment 
by  hypnotic  suggestion.  On  the  occasion  mentioned,  the  young 
man  was  at  Li^bault's  house,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady — his 
cousin.     The  account  says : 
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'*Li6l>au1t,  who  hypnotized  the  young  man,  said  to  him:  '  Upon  awak- 
ing, you  will  perform  the  action  of  which  those  present  are  thinking.' 
Beaunis  then  wrote  with  a  lead  pencil  upon  a  piece  of  paper:  *  Embrace  his 
cousin.'  He  showed  the  paper  to  Li6bault  and  to  the  others,  asking  them 
to  read  the  writing  without  moving  their  lips.  When  the  subject  came  out 
from  the  hypnotic  state  they  were  to  think  intently  only  of  that  which  he 
was  to  do,  without  telling  him  of  it,  and  without  aiding  him  by  any  sign. 
Shortly  after  coming  from  the  somnambulistic  state,  the  young  man  began 
to  laugh,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  After  much  urging  he  was  in- 
duced to  own  that  the  thing  required  of  him  was  to  embrace  his  cousin."  * 

Here,  also,  is  an  instance  that  would  seem  to  prove  the  possibil- 
ity of  thought-transference.  But  the  conclusion  is  too  hasty,  for 
the  phenomena  may  be  explained  on  other  grounds. 

If  there  were  any  conditions  under  which  thought-transfer- 
ence might  occur,  they  would  seem  to  be  supplied  by  hypnotism. 
In  the  hypnotic  state  the  mind  of  one  person  exerts  over  the 
mind  of  another  an  influence  that  surpasses  anything  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  the  impos- 
sible cannot  be  accomplished,  even  by  the  aid  of  hypnotism.  In 
this  instance  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  very  impression- 
able. He  is  described  as  being  "a  good  somnambulist."  No 
such  subject,  while  in  the  hypnotic  state,  would  have  difficulty 
in  divining  what  was  required  of  him.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  hypnotic  state  one's  senses  are  intensely  acute. 
That  which  ordinarily  escapes  the  attention  of  the  most  careful 
observer  is  quickly  detected  by  the  sharpened  senses  of  the  hyp- 
notist.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  motion  that  he  does  not  see 
and  interpret  accurately.  Thus,  by  virtue  of  his  sharpened  fac- 
ulties, the  hypnotist  will  sometimes  divine,  though  he  cannot 
"  read,"  the  thought  of  another.     On  this  subject  Bemheim  says : 

"It  is  well  to  add  that  many  sonmambulists  possess  extremely  acute 
perception.  The  slightest  indication  guides  them.  Knowing  that  they  are 
expected  to  carry  out  ihe  hypnotizer's  thought,  ihej  make  an  effort  to  di- 
vine it.  If  the  experiments  have  been  repeated  many  times  with  the  same 
subject,  the  latter  readily  guesses  that  he  should  transfer  such  and  such 
phenomena;  and  even  when  nothing  is  said  before  him,  he  can  divine 
whether  the  transfer  should  occur  or  not,  by  the  expectant  attitude  of  the 
operator,  or  by  some  other  indication."  f 

"In  all  degrees  of  hypnosis  the  subject  hears  and  understands  every- 

♦  "Hypnotism,''  by  Dr.  Frederick  Bj5rnstr6m,  p.  72. 
t"  Suggestive  Therapeutics,"  by  H.  Bemheim,  p.  95, 
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thing,  even  though  he  may  appear  inert  and  passive.  Sometimes  the  senses 
are  particularly  sharp  in  this  state  of  special  concentration,  as  if  all  the 
nervous  activity  were  accumulated  in  the  oi^gan  whose  attention  is  solicited. 
These  subjects  think  that  it  is  their  duty  to  try  to  carry  into  effect  the  oper- 
ator's thought,  and  they  therefore  use  all  their  sensorial  hyperacuteness, 
all  their  concentrated  attention,  in  trying  to  guess  what  is  wanted."  * 

Personal  experience  has  taught  me  that  this  is  true  also  of 
one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  hasheesh — a  state  which  very 
closely  resembles  that  induced  by  hypnotism.  While  under  the 
influence  of  this  drug  I  have  been  able  to  detect  that  which 
would  escape  even  the  expectant  attention  of  another.  A  slight 
motion,  a  quiver  of  the  lip,  a  furtive  glance,  or  a  twitching  of 
the  finger,  is  as  eloquent  as  a  spoken  word  to  the  victim  of 
hasheesh.  He  detects  another's  design  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
ceived. As  every  student  of  Delsarte  knows,  one's  mind  cannot 
be  occupied  by  an  idea  that  is  not  reflected  in  the  face  or  be- 
trayed by  some  bodily  motion.  The  hasheesh  subject  and  the 
hypnotist  are  able  to  read  these  signs. 

The  incident  related  by  Bjomstrom  is  capable  of  ready  ex- 
planation in  the  light  of  this  knowledge.  "  The  good  somnambu- 
list "  divined  what  was  expected  of  him.  There  sat  his  cousin — 
looking  very  conscious,  no  doubt — and  there  were  Li^bault, 
Beaunis,  and  "  the  others  " ;  who  or  how  many  we  are  not  in- 
formed. All  were  mentally  directing  him  to  embrace  his  cousin. 
Some  of  the  party,  in  spite  of  effort  at  restraint,  betrayed  by 
furtive  glances  or  by  almost  imperceptible  smiles  the  nature  of 
the  task  that  had  been  assigned. 

No  accoxmt  of  alleged  thought-transference  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted unless  the  experiment  has  been  performed  under  test 
conditions.  The  test  that  ought  to  have  been  applied  in  this 
case  was  for  the  company  to  take  in  mind  a  thought  that  was 
foreign  to  the  time  and  occasion,  instead  of  one  that  would  al- 
most suggest  itself  to  any  acute  observer.  Had  Li^ault  written, 
"Name  the  promoter  of  the  Panama  Canal,"  instead  of  "Em- 
brace his  cousin,"  failure  would  doubtless  have  resulted.  Nor 
is  the  proposed  test  unreasonable.  Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas. 
If  it  is  possible,  by  telepathy,  to  transfer  from  mind  to  mind 
one  set  of  words,  it  ought  to  be  as  easy  to  transfer  another 

♦Ibid.,  p.  ix* 
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set.  "Name"  should  be  transferred  as  readily  as  "embrace"; 
"  canal "  as  quickly  as  "  cousin."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  idea 
itself,  and  not  the  sign  of  the  idea,  is  conveyed,  the  case  is  not 
altered.  One  simple  idea  should  be  conveyed  as  readily  as  an- 
other. If  this  is  not  conceded,  a  crucial  test  may  be  applied ;  the 
subject  may  be  blindfolded.  Being  thus  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  special  sense — vision — by  which,  in  such  cases  as  this,  the 
knowledge  is  actually  acquired,  he  will  fail.  If  further  evidence 
should  be  called  for  to  prove  that  thought-transference  under 
hypnotism  exists  only  in  imagination,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  neither  Charcot  nor  Bemheim — than  whom  no  one  is 
more  experienced  or  higher  in  authority — believes  in  its  possi- 
bility, and  that  neither  has  ever  seen  an  example  of  it. 

Of  modem  mind-readers,  the  late  Washington  Irving  Bishop 
was  best  known  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bishop  was  at  the  same 
time  an  expert  muscle-reader  and  a  clever  trickster.  His  most 
famous  feat,  the  one  from  which  he  gained  the  greatest  notoriety 
and  most  iclat,  was  that  of  driving  a  team  of  horses,  while  he 
was  ostensibly  blindfolded,  at  break-neck  speed  by  a  circuitous 
route  through  crowded  streets,  and  finding,  at  a  distant  point,  an 
object,  or  a  name  in  a  book,  previously  selected  by  a  committee. 
For  the  amusement  of  my  friends  I  have  several  times  performed 
this  seemingly  impossible  feat,  and  in  no  instance  have  my 
methods  been  detected.  Its  successful  accomplishment  depends 
upon  two  things:  the  fact  that  the  one  who  is  apparently  blind- 
folded can  see  distinctly  all  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  are  betrayed  into  becoming  his  unwitting 
accomplices.  The  trick  is  performed  in  this  manner:  The  mind- 
reader  selects  a  number  of  persons — three,  for  instance — to  act 
as  his  committee,  or  they  may  be  selected  for  him  by  others. 
One  member  of  the  committee  remains  with  the  mind-reader; 
the  other  members,  preferably  in  an  open  surrey,  drive  to  a  dis- 
tant hotel,  where  they  select  a  name  in  the  register.  They  have 
been  instructed  to  note  also  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the 
name  was  entered.  They  then  return,  driving  by  a  circuitous 
route,  but  observing  carefully  every  block  passed  and  every 
corner  turned.  On  their  return  to  the  room  where  the  first 
member  of  the  committee  has  carefully  detained  the  mind-reader. 
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they  proceed  to  blindfold  the  latter;  or  rather  he  blindfolds  him- 
self, while  permitting  the  committee  to  think  that  they  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  operation.  He  first  produces  a  heavy  hood, 
or  bag,  which  he  offers  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee. 
They  scrutinize  it,  outside  and  in,  pull  it  over  their  own  heads, 
find  themselves  in  utter  darkness,  and  then  return  the  hood, 
with  no  discoveries  made.  The  mind-reader  next  places  two 
balls  of  cotton,  or  folded  kid  gloves,  against  his  eyes,  and  over 
these  a  folded  handkerchief  is  bound  about  his  head.  He  pulls 
the  hood,. the  mouth  of  which  comes  to  his  shoulders,  over  all, 
and  announces  that  he  is  ready  for  his  task. 

At  this  stage  the  mind-reader  goes  through  a  process  that  he 
calls  "  testing  the  committee."  He  informs  them  that  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  mind-reading  is  that  all  three  members  of  the 
committee  shall  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  route,  the  date, 
and  the  name.  He  gives  plausible  reasons  why  the  communica- 
tion should  not  be  made  by  word  of  mouth,  and  instructs  the 
two  members  of  the  committee  who  possess  the  knowledge  to 
impart  it  to  their  fellow  committeeman  by  making  silent  trac- 
ings with  the  finger  against  a  blank  wall.  They  obey ;  a  com- 
mittee always  obeys  a  mind-reader.  By  means  of  this  panto- 
mime, the  mind-reader  gains,  through  his  pervious  hood,  all  the 
knowledge  that  he  wishes,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  After  some  little 
by-play,  he  rushes  with  his  committee  to  the  surrey,  takes  the 
reins,  drives  at  a  furious  rate  over  the  selected  route,  enters  the 
distant  hotel,  opens  the  register,  finds  the  name,  writes  it  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  is  greeted  with  ready  applause. 

The  peculiar  method  of  blindfolding  must  now  be  described. 
The  handkerchief  that  is  bound  about  the  head  exerts  its  great- 
est pressure  upon  the  brows.  By  calling  into  action  the  muscles 
of  the  forehead,  the  handkerchief  and  the  gloves  are  elevated, 
and  vision  is  permitted  beneath  the  lower  margin.  The  hood  is 
of  peculiar  construction,  and  is  calculated  to  deceive  the  very 
elect.  It  is  made  of  four  thicknesses  of  black  cloth,  of  which 
the  second  and  third  have  apertures  opposite  the  eyes.  The 
outermost  layer  is  always  of  some  thin  material.  The  innermost, 
which  may  be  of  heavy  cheviot,  has  about  the  crown  a  circular 
seam,  which  comes  in  front  of  the  eyes  when  the  hood  is  on  the 
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head.  At  one  place  the  seam  is  so  constructed  that  bj  proper 
manipnlation,  known  only  to  the  mind-reader,  it  will  open  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch.  Through  this  aperture  vision  is  easy, 
for  nothing  remains  between  the  eye  and  the  light  but  the  thin 
outermost  layer.  When  the  hood  is  removed  from  the  head  the 
temporary  aperture  is  closed,  and  it  cannot  be  detected  even  by 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  deftest  manipulation.  The  mind- 
reader's  feat  of  opening  a  combination  lock  is  accomplished  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  committee,  while  being  "  tested  "  in  the 
committee  room,  reveals  the  combination  to  the  mind-reader  by 
the  usual  pantomime. 

The  methods  of  mind-readers  may  thus  be  shown  to  be  those 
of  the  conjurer  and  the  mountebank.  Muscle-reading,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  investigation.  It 
is  the  perception,  by  one  person,  of  an  extremely  slight,  invol- 
untary action  of  the  muscles  of  another,  with  whom  he  is  in 
contact.  The  contact  is  usually  made  by  taking  the  hand  or 
wrist  of  the  subject,  though  there  are  various  other  methods. 
Connection  is  made  sometimes  even  by  means  of  a  copper  wire. 
The  muscular  action  that  is  felt  by  the  principal  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  it  is  so  delicate 
that,  while  the  principal's  own  muscles  are  affected  by  it,  it  is  not 
made  known  to  consciousness.  In  order  to  attain  success,  a 
muscle-reader  must  have  a  good  subject,  that  is,  a  person  whose 
muscles  will  give  the  necessary  indications.  Not  every  one  ful- 
fills this  condition.  My  experience  is  that,  among  young  peo- 
ple, about  one  person  in  five  possesses  the  requisite  qualities; 
among  adults,  but  one  in  ten  or  twenty.  The  required  condition 
is  that  the  subject  shall  exert  no  muscular  self-control,  but  shall 
permit  his  muscles  to  act  spontaneously.  In  muscle-reading, 
vision  is  not  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is  often  an  advantage  to  have 
the  eyes  blinded,  for  this  permits  greater  concentration  of  the 
attention  upon  the  main  object — the  perception  of  the  indications 
given  by  the  muscles  of  the  subject. 

The  feat  most  commonly  performed  by  muscle-readers  is  the 
finding  of  a  hidden  object.  Any  small  object,  such  as  a  pen- 
knife or  a  pin,  is  hidden  from  sight  in  an  adjoining  room,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  house,  or  even  in  a  distant  locality.     The  mus- 
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cle-reader  takes  the  hand  of  the  subject,  who  must  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  hidden  object.  For  a  few  moments  he  stands 
motionless;  then  he  starts  off  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
seldom  fails  to  find  the  object,  even  when  it  is  hidden  in  an 
unusual  place.  "The  dagger  scene,"  as  it  is  called,  is  but  a 
modification  of  this.  One  person  goes  through  the  motions  of 
stabbing  another  with  a  paper  dagger,  which  is  then  hidden. 
The  muscle-reader  selects  a  subject,  finds  the  dagger,  and  repeats 
the  scene. 

Another  feat  performed  by  muscle-readers  is  the  reading  of 
the  number  on  a  bank  note,  or  of  any  arbitrary  set  of  figures. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  Usually  the  person  who  has 
the  number  in  mind  lightly  clasps  the  hand  of  the  muscle-reader, 
who  asks  him  to  think  of  the  first  figure  of  the  series.  The 
muscle-reader  then  slowly  and  audibly  repeats  the  names  of  the 
nine  digits,  in  order.  At  the  instant  when  he  speaks  the  name 
of  the  figure  that  the  subject  has  in  mind,  he  perceives  a  slight 
muscular  tremor,  or  thrill,  involuntarily  made  by  the  subject. 
This  process  is  repeated  with  each  figure  until  the  entire  num. 
ber  is  obtained.  A  variation  of  this  feat  is  performed  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  written  on  a  blackboard  or  a  chart.  A 
person  selects  any  word  he  pleases,  and  then,  at  the  muscle- 
reader's  request,  thinks  of  the  letters  that  compose  it,  one  at  a 
time.  The  muscle-reader  lightly  clasps  the  subject's  hand,  and 
then  slowly  points  from  letter  to  letter  on  the  board.  When  he 
points  to  the  letter  of  which  the  subject  is  thinking,  intelligence 
is  transmitted  to  him  by  the  usual  muscular  tremor.  The  sub-* 
ject  then  thinks  of  the  next  letter,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  word 
is  found  out.  By  a  like  method  one  pin,  selected  from  among  a 
hundred  others  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a  table,  can  be 
pointed  out. 

One  other  feat  remains  to  be  described.  A  muscle-reader  who 
is  exceedingly  expert  can  reproduce  on  a  blackboard  a  letter,  a 
geometrical  figure,  the  rude  outlines  of  an  animal,  or  an  arbitrary 
character.  The  muscle-reader  may  be  blindfolded  or  not.  The 
subject  keeps  well  in  mind  the  character,  after  tracing  it  on  the 
board  and  then  erasing  it ;  but  it  is  of  course  unknown  to  the  mus- 
cle-reader.    The  latter,  holding  the  crayon  in  his  right  hand  and 
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lightly  clasping  the  hand  or  wrist  of  the  subject  with  his  left, 
slowly  traces  and  reproduces  the  character  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy.  Of  all  muscle-reading  feats  this  is  the  most  marvel- 
ous. Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Bishop  are  the  only  muscle- 
readers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  who  have  ever  ac- 
complished it. 

The  testimony  of  all  muscle-readers,  especially  during  their 
first  attempts,  has  been  that  they  do  not  know  what  their  methods 
are.  Early  succesa  is  a  self -surprise.  It  creates  the  impression 
that  one  is  possessed  of  a  weird  power.  This  was  my  own  ex- 
perience. But  after  repeated  experiment  and  close  observation, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  facts  admit  of  rational  explanation. 
Primarily  the  results  are  all  due  to  a  single  cause,  but  several 
different  conditions  enter  into  their  execution.  In  making  his 
way  to  the  location  of  a  hidden  object,  the  subject  usually  does 
not  lead  the  muscle-reader,  but  the  muscle-reader  leads  the  sub- 
ject. That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  muscle-reader  moves  in  the 
right  direction,  the  subject  gives  no  indication,  but  passively 
moves  with  him.  The  muscle-reader  perceives  nothing  unusual. 
But,  the  subject's  mind  being  intently  fixed  on  a  certain  course, 
the  instant  that  the  muscle-reader  deviates  from  that  course  there 
is  a  slight,  involuntary  tremor,  or  muscular  thrill,  on  the  part  of 
the  subject,  due  to  the  sudden  interruption  of  his  previous  state 
of  mental  tension.  The  muscle-reader,  almost  unconsciously, 
takes  note  of  the  delicate  signal,  and  alters  his  course  to  the 
proper  one,  again  leading  his  willing  subject.  In  a  word,  he  fol- 
lows the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  other  cases  the  conditions 
are  reversed;  the  subject  unwittingly  leads  the  principal.  He 
becomes  so  much  interested,  and  his  mind  is  so  intently  fixed 
upon  the  object  of  the  search,  that  he  is  oblivious  of  every- 
thing save  the  attempt  to  find  it.  Subjects  have  led  me  in 
this  manner,  and  I  have  seen  professional  mind-readers  enjoy- 
ing a  like  benefit.  Again,  I  have  had  subjects  who  would  give 
patent  assistance  at  intervals,  and  at  other  times  leave  me  to  my 
own  resources.  It  must  be  said  that  this  method  of  muscle- 
reading  is  exceptional ;  the  usual  one  is  that  first  described. 

The  discovery  of  a  bank-note  number  requires  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent explanation.    The  conditions  are  these:   The  subject  is 
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intently  thinking  of  a  certain  figure.  His  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
expectant  attention.  He  is  waiting  for  but  one  thing  in  the 
world  to  happen — for  another  to  give  audible  expression  to  the 
name  of  that  which  he  has  in  mind.  The  instant  that  the  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  the  mind  of  the  subject  is  released  from  its 
state  of  tension,  and  the  accompanjdng  nervous  action  causes  a 
slight  muscular  tremor,  which  is  perceived  by  the  acute  senses  of 
the  muscle-reader.  This  explanation  applies,  also,  to  the  point- 
ing out  of  one  pin  among  many,  or  of  a  letter  or  a  figure  on  a 
chart.  The  conditions  involved  in  the  tracing  of  a  figure  on  a 
blackboard  or  other  surface  are  of  a  like  order,  although  this  is  a 
severer  test  of  a  muscle-reader's  powers.  So  long  as  the  muscle- 
reader  moves  the  crayon  in  the  right  direction,  he  is  permitted  to 
do  so ;  but  when  he  deviates  from  the  proper  course,  the  subject, 
whose  hand  or  wrist  he  clasps,  involuntarily  indicates  the  fact 
by  the  usual  slight  muscular  tremor.  This,  of  course,  is  done 
involuntarily ;  but  if  he  is  fulfilling  the  conditions  demanded  of 
all  subjects — absolute  concentration  of  attention  and  absence  of 
muscular  control— he  unconsciously  obeys  his  impulse.  A  bil- 
liard player  does  the  same  when  he  follows  the  driven  ball  with 
his  cue,  as  if  by  sheer  force  of  will  he  could  induce  it  to  alter  its 
course.  The  ivory  is  uninfluenced;  the  human  ball  obeys. 
This  explains  Mr.  Cumberland's  success  in  his  experiment  be- 
Jore  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  account 
saysThat  the  paper  was  "  gummed  to  the  wall."  This  indicates 
that  the  writing  was  done  in  large  characters,  and  was  not  of 
the  ordinary  size.  Under  the  conditions,  it  is  no  more  remarka- 
ble that  Mr  Cumberland  should  have  traced  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters than  that,  in  other  instances,  he  should  have  traced  letters, 
figures,  or  the  outlines  of  beasts  or  birds. 

Success  in  muscle-reading  depends  upon  the  powers  of  the 
principal  and  upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject.  The  latter 
must  be  capable  of  mental  concentration;  he  must  exert  no  mus- 
cular self-control ;  he  must  obey  his  every  impulse.  Under  these 
conditions  the  phenomena  are  in  accordance  with  known  laws  of 
physiology.  On  the  part  of  the  principal,  muscle-reading  con- 
sists of  an  acute  perception  of  the  slight  action  of  another's  mus- 
cles.    On  the  part  of  the  subject,  it  involves  a  nervous  impulse 
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accompanied  by  muscular  action.  The  mind  of  the  3ubiect  is  in 
a  state  of  tension,  or  expectancy.  A  sudden  release  from  this 
state  excites,  momentarily,  an  increased  activity  in  the  cells  of 
the  cerebral  cortex.  Since  the  ideational  centers,  as  is  usually 
held,  correspond  to  the  motor  centers,  the  nervous  action  causes 
a  motor  impulse  to  be  transmitted  to  the  muscles.  Familiar  ex- 
amples of  this  are  many.  Any  emotional  disturbance  of  mental 
equilibrium  has  a  like  effect.  The  agitation  of  the  impassioned 
orator,  the  wringing  of  the  hands  of  the  bereaved  mother,  the 
threatening  gestures  of  the  angry  teamster,  are  instances  of  a 
like  action,  unrestrained. 

The  muscle-reader  receives  from  his  subject  intelligence  in 
r^ard  to  only  two  things — direction  and  time.  In  seeking  a 
hidden  object,  he  learns  nothing  of  its  nature,  of  its  locality,  or 
of  whether  it  is  one  foot  or  one  mile  distant  from  his  outstretched 
hand.  In  determining  the  shape  of  a  figure  or  in  finding  a  letter 
on  a  chart,  he  learns  only  the  instant  of  time  when  certain  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  If  the  conditions  should  not  all  be  prear- 
ranged, the  signal  that  he  receives  would  be  meaningless.  The 
conditions  amoimt  to  a  tacit  understanding  between  principal  and 
subject  that  the  one  is  to  signal  the  other  at  the  instant  when  he 
shall  name  or  point  to  the  letter  or  figure  that  is  the  object  of  in- 
quiry. Involuntarily  the  subject  carries  out  his  agreement. 
The  signal  always  means,  "  The  expected  has  happened." 

A  statement  of  these  facts  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
contend  that,  since  there  is  nothing  in  a  name,  muscle-reading 
may,  after  all,  be  mind-reading.  An  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  subject  will  establish  the  fact  that  muscle-reading  is  just 
what  the  term  implies.  But  mind-reading  cannot  be  so  favora- 
bly considered.  It  is  a  species  of  trickery  in  the  performance  of 
which  the  ordinary  committee  will,  unwittingly,  aid  and  abet  the 
performer.  Moreover,  the  mind-reader  never  permits  himself  to 
be  subjected  to  test  «onditions,  nor  does  every  one  know  how  to 
impose  them.  Mr.  Bishop  deceived  the  late  Prof.  William  B. 
Carpenter*  by  a  simple  trick  with  cards  that  a  three-card-monte 
man  would  have  detected  in  an  instant.  An  expert  should  always 
be  set  to  catch  an  expert.  The  average  man  is  a  poor  observer. 
•  «*  Nature,"  voL  jadv.,  p.  188, 
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In  recounting  occurrences  involving  the  unusual  or  the  marvel- 
ous,  he  is  especially  unreliable.  He  fails  to  take  note  of  half  that 
he  sees,  and  he  remembers  things  that  never  occurred.  The  part 
that  he  does  not  tell  contains  the  key  to  the  explanation. 

The  mind-reader  succeeds  by  virtue  of  two  conditions:  1, 
he  always  has  the  use  of  vision,  when  vision  is  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  even  when  he  is  supposed  to  be 
blindfolded;  2,  he  always  requires  his  conmiitteemen  to  part 
with  whatever  they  have  in  mind,  either  by  tracing  or  writing  it, 
or  by  conmiunicating  it  to  others.  In  the  transfer,  which  is 
always  made  in  some  peculiar  manner,  the  mind-reader  manages 
to  possess  himself  of  it,  and  he  is  then  ready  to  "  read  "  it.  The 
one  thing  that  no  mind-reader  has  ever  done,  is  to  read  a  word 
kept  in  mind  by  another  person.  If  treasures  are  laid  up  upon 
earth,  thieves  may  break  through  and  steal ;  but  no  man  can  be 
robbed  of  his  unuttered  thought. 

Charles  Gatchell. 
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What  is  generally  called  "the  social  question,"  and  now 
more  particularly  "the  labor  question,"  is  in  one  sense  no  new 
thing.  The  various  inequalities  of  men's  lots  in  life,  with  which 
that  question  concerns  itself,*  have  always  provided  a  subject  for 
the  moralist  aiyi  the  speculative  philosopher.  From  the  days 
of  Plato  downward,  schemes  have  been  suggesting  themselves  to 
some  minds  for  lessening  these  inequalities  or  doing  away  with 
them.  An  attempt  at  realizing  the  Platonic  polity  was  actually 
contemplated ;  while,  without  making  too  much  of  what  is  cer- 
tainly ancient  history — from  the  days  of  Wat  Tyler,  at  all  events 
— the  ideas  of  social  reformers  have  at  intervals  resulted  in 
movements  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  aimed  at  solv- 
ing practically  the  social  or  labor  question.  These  schemes, 
these  ideas,  these  theories,  as  allied  with  attempts  at  practice, 
have  been  growing  in  frequency  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
An  increasing  number  of  people  have,  during  that  period,  been 
found  to  quarrel  with  existing  social  conditions,  and  seriously 
to  believe  that  some  fundamental  change  in  them  is  producible. 

Now  this  belief  in  each  case  has  involved  two  things — some 
conception  of  an  improved  social  state  to  be  aimed  at,  and  some 
conception  of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  brought  about. 
And  these  conceptions,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  have  shared 
with  much  else  this  common  characteristic :  they  have  not  only 
varied,  but  they  have  also  progressed;  and  in  form,  method, 
and  intention,  whatever  may  be  their  real  value,  they  have 
tended  to  become  more  and  more  scientific.  The  earlier  modem 
Utopias  were  vague  and  sentimental ;  they  were  sketches  of  an 
ideal  structure,  rather  than  architectural  drawings  of  one.  And 
the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  realized  were  even  vaguer; 
there  was  either  to  be  some  miraculous  outburst  of  universal 
love,  or  an  outburst,  equally  miraculous,  of  universal  violence. 
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All  the  devils  in  man  were  either  to  be  cast  out  or  else  to  be 
called  out;  and  in  some  unexplained  way,  by  their  absence  or 
by  their  action,  the  world  was  to  be  turned,  after  a  week  or  two, 
into  a  perfect  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Gradually,  however,  the  re- 
formers changed  their  method.  Instead  of  merely  observing 
the  evils  of  the  world,  describing  them,  and  declaiming  at  them, 
they  began  to  seek  for  a  scientific  explanation  of  their  origin. 
They  began,  in  fact,  to  copy  the  frigid  political  economists. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  school  or  party,  whose  earlier 
intellectual  leaders  were  either  mad  dreamers  or  equally  mad 
agitators,  is  at  last  presenting  itself  to  us,  on  its  theoretical  side, 
as  a  serious  and  scientific  school  of  economic*  thinkers,  who, 
however  bitterly  opposed  to  the  apologists  of  the  existing  order, 
are  prepared  to  antagonize  them  on  their  own  ground  and  to 
fight  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  social  reformers  as  theo- 
rists, and  consider  their  ideas  or  counsels  as  men  of  action,  we 
find  that  their  progress  has  been  far  less  rapid.  In  analyzing  the 
evils  they  desire  to  remove,  in  proving  that  they  are  removable, 
and  in  advocating  their  removal,  they  have  learned  to  talk  and 
to  think  like  other  men  of  science;  but  their  ideas  as  to  how  the 
result  in  question  is  to  be  accomplished  have  remained,  till  very 
lately,  as  unscientific  as  they  ever  were.  Let  any  one  compare 
the  work  of  Karl  Marx  on  "  Capital "  with  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  Utopians,  and  he  will  realize  how  great,  as  an  intellectual 
movement,  has  been  the  progress  of  the  cause  I  speak  of ;  but 
many,  probably  most,  of  the  students  of  Karl  Marx  have  had  no 
clearer  ideas  than  had  the  students  of  Cabet  or  of  Bousseau,  as 
to  how  the  intellectual  movement  is  to  be  made  a  practical  one. 
They  have  had  dreams  of  universal  upheavals,  of  universal  ca- 
tastrophes, which  somehow  would  do  their  business  for  them. 
They  have  thought  to  re-fashion  society  as  Aaron  maintained  he 
had  fashioned  the  idol  for  the  Israelites.  He  cast  gold  and  silver 
into  the  fire,  "and  there  came  out  this  calf."  The  reformers, 
till  yesterday,  thought  they  could  do  the  same,  though  they 
had  hardly  decided  whether  the  fire  into  which  they  would  cast 
society  should  be  that  of  hate  or  that  of  love.  And  hence  the 
^idea  of  any  new  solution  of  "the  social  question "  has  been  till 
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quite  recently,  for  all  sensible  people,  either  a  laughing  stock  or 
a  terror;  a  thing  to  be  passed  over  or  a  thing  to  be  stamped  out ; 
not  a  thing  to  be  weighed  dispassionately  and  to  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merits. 

But  during  the  past  few  years,  and  especially  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  the  situation  has  changed  in  a  very  remarkable 
way.  The  growth  of  trade-unionism,  and  the  international  char- 
acter which  it  has  assumed,  have  been  putting  the  practical  side 
of  social  reform  before  us  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and  have 
provided  it  suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  policy  which  ad- 
ihits  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  sensible  people.  And  this 
policy  does  more  than  admit  of  discussion.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
it  demands  discussion.  Despite  the  failures  which,  in  its  more 
ambitious  attempts,  trade-unionism  may  have  met  with,  the 
mere  fact  that  such  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  way  they 
have  been  made,  is  enough  to  suggest  that  they  may  be  more 
successful  in  the  future.  They  all  point  to  the  possibility  of 
one  and  the  same  thing — a  federation  of  labor  over  the  whole 
civilized  world.  This,  at  all  events,  as  a  practical  end  to  aim  at, 
is  fast  taking  the  place,  among  the  aspirants  after  social  change, 
of  plots,  risings,  massacres,  and  explosions  either  of  dynamite 
or  of  love;  and  whether  the  end  will  ever  be  realized  or  not, 
it  will  be  at  all  events  not  idle  to  inquire  what  we  may  hope  or 
fear  as  the  result  of  it  if  it  should  be  realized. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  federation  of  labor  to  be  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  which  theoretically  it  is  capable.  Let  us 
suppose  all  the  working  classes  over  the  entire  civilized  world 
to  be  so  grouped  in  unions,  the  unions  to  be  so  connected,  the 
interests  of  all  of  them  to  be  thought  by  themselves  so  identical, 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  whole  to  be  so  complete, 
and  the  influence  of  the  whole  over  the  various  governments  to 
be  such,  that  all  laborers  form  a  single  corporate  body.  How 
would  labor,  in  that  case,  stand  related  to  capital?  How 
would  the  laborers  stand  related  to  the  employers  of  labor? 
If  the  answer  to  this  question  is  what  our  latest  revolutionaries 
expect,  unionism  thus  developed  would  accomplish  all  their 
dreams.  By  an  irresistible,  but  bloodless,  and  perhaps  gradual, 
process,  capital  woidd  pass  away  from  the  hands  of  lie  capital- 
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ists,  the  employers  of  labor  would  no  longer  be  employers,  and 
all  wealth  would,  in  a  measurable  time,  be  redistributed.  The 
way  in  which  it  is  thought  that  this  change  would  accomplish 
itself  is  obvious.  If  all  laborers  should  be  members  of  a  uni- 
versal union,  undivided  in  counsel  and  completely  organized  in 
action,  any  employer  who  should  offend  that  union  would  be 
instantly  left  without  any  laborers  to  employ.  In  other  words, 
labor  would  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terras  to  capital,  instead 
of  capital  dictating  terms  to  labor.  Nor  would  the  case  be 
mended  if  all  the  employers  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  laborers, 
should  be  organized.  Indeed,  to  understand  the  hypothetical  sit- 
uation fully,  we  must  suppose  such  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate factors  in  the  social  struggle  would  thus  be  a  universal 
strike  opposed  to  a  universal  lock-out.  Now,  although  in  a 
struggle  which  is  partial,  and  which  lasts  but  a  short  time,  capital 
may,  in  power  of  endurance,  have  the  advantage  over  labor,  it  may 
easily  be  argued  that  if  the  struggle  should  become  universal,  labor 
would  tend  to  have  the  advantage  over  capital.  For  capital  with- 
out labor  is  not  only  powerless  and  useless,  but  unless  it  is  used 
by  labor  it  rapidly  wastes  away ;  whereas  labor,  even  by  itself, 
woidd  at  least  produce  something,  and  might  in  time  provide  it- 
self with  new  capital.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  remember  that 
while  the  capitalists  would  be  few,  the  laborers  would  be  many ; 
and  physical  force,  though  it  might  never  be  actually  appealed  to, 
would  give  its  weight  to  labor,  silently  supporting  it  in  the  back- 
ground. Making,  then,  the  assumption,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
labor  can  ever  universalize  and  perfect  its  organization,  the  time 
must  arrive  when,  at  all  events  for  the  moment,  capital  and 
the  possessors  of  capital  will  be  altogether  at  its  mercy.  The 
capitalists  will  have  before  them  only  two  courses — either  to 
allow  their  capital  to  be  used  under  such  conditions  and  on  sucli 
terms  as  the  laborer  may  dictate,  or  not  to  allow  it  to  be  used  at 
all.  In  this  last  case,  it  would  benefit  neither  themselves  nor 
others ;  and  even  though  it  might  be  handed  over  to  nobody  else, 
they  themselves  would  be  practically  dispossessed  of  it.  A  man, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  as  completely  expropriated  if  he  is 
not  allowed  to  use  his  money,  as  he  is  if  his  money  is  actually 
taken  away  from  him.     On  the  other  hand,   if  the  capital  of 
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the  world  should  be  employed  on  terms  dictated  by  labor,  it  is 
certain  that  such  wages  would  be  exacted  as  would  leave  to  the 
capitalists  no  profit  or  interest.  In  this  case,  therefore,  just  as 
much  as  in  the  other,  they  would  virtually  be  expropriated; 
their  whole  wealth  would  be  withdrawn  from  them.  And  this, 
indeed,  is  the  precise  situation  which  English  ship-owners  have 
seen  actually  menacing  them.  If  they  should  employ  their 
capital  on  the  terms  demanded  by  their  men,  no  profits  would 
be  left  them  ;*  and  they  themselves,  as  they  have  distinctly  told 
the  public,  would  be  no  worse  oflf  if  they  should  suspend  their 
business  altogether.  Now,  in  an  isolated  case  like  this,  such  a 
suspension  might  be  possible.  A  single  body  of  employers 
might,  in  the  l^t  resort,  be  able  for  a  time  to  keep  their  capital 
idle ;  but  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  same  thing  could  not 
be  done  with  the  whole  capital  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  of  the  laborers.  The  capital  would  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  it  would  be  employed  on  the  laborers*  terms.  The 
capitalists  might  not  technically  be  robbed  of  their  property, 
but  they  would  have  no  share  in  its  control  or  in  its  revenue ;  and 
though  nominally  they  would  have  lost  nothing,  in  reality  they 
would  have  lost  everything.  And  this  brings  us  to  two  all- 
important  questions :  Could  such  a  situation  be  brought  about? 
And  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  could  it  last?  Or,  in  other 
words,  would  labor  be  able  to  keep  what,  in  this  case,  for  the 
moment,  it  would  inevitably  win?  To  both  these  questions  the 
answer  will  be.  No ;  for  reasons  some  of  which  may  be  said  to  lie 
on  the  surface,  while  others  have  a  tendency  to  be  always  sink- 
ing beneath  it. 

To  begin,  then,  we  must  admit  that  the  recent  developments 
of  trade-unionism  have  been  surprising  in  the  last  degree,  and 
vividly  suggest  the  kind  of  result  we  have  been  considering, 
though  they  do  not  promise  or  portend  it.  They  force  on  the 
imagination  a  picture  of  that  result,  but  they  do  not  offer  to  the 
judgment  any  indications  that  it  is  possible  to  realize  it.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  consider  them  dispassionately,  they  do  the  precise 
opposite.  In  the  first  place,  the  following  facts  must  become  ap- 
parent to  us.  The  wider  the  attempted  scope  of  the  union  or  fed- 
eration that  we  speak  of,  the  more  diflBcult  will  become  the  task  of 
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uniting  the  various  sections  to  be  comprised  in  it,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  antagonism  of  interests  between  these  sections.  Until 
all  the  climates  and  soils  of  the  world  shall  o£Eer  equal  advant- 
ages to  the  laborer,  there  never  can  be  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  laborers  of  all  countries ;  and  as  the  laborers  become 
owners  of  the  soils  that  they  occupy,  the  diversity  of  interests 
will  be  more  and  more  apparent.  It  has  often  afforded  matter 
for  useless  wonder  to  philosophers,  that  the  various  peoples 
should  consent  to  supply  soldiers  to  fight  and  die  for  the 
ambition  and  aggrandizement  of  their  rulers.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  various  peoples  have  done  this;  and  if  they 
have  fought  and  died  for  the  advantage  of  others,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  they  would  do  the  same  for  the  advantage  of  them- 
selves. The  laborers  of  diflEerent  countries,  in  fact,  are  natural 
allies  only  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  presence  of  what  they 
think  to  be  a  common  foe — capital ;  and  if  once  that  foe  should 
be  removed  or  crippled,  they  would  find  bitterer  foes  in  one  an- 
other than  they  ever  found  in  it. 

These  difficulties,  however,  I  only  mention  in  passing.  I  not 
only  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  on  them,  but  for  argument's  sake 
I  will  suppose  that  they  do  not  exist,  and  will  proceed  to  others, 
which,  though  less  apparent,  are  far  deeper  and  far  better  worth 
discussing.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  first  great  step  has 
been  accomplished,  and  tiiat,  despite  the  difficulty  of  organizing 
vast  masses  and  of  harmonizing  discordant  interests,  all  the  labor- 
ers of  the  world  are  united  in  one  corporate  body  and  are  actually, 
in  the  way  already  described,  confronting  the  capitalists  and 
the  employers.  Now,  would  the  fact  that  the  laborers  had  ad- 
vanced thus  far  aflEord  any  proof  that  they  would  be  able  to  ad- 
vance so  much  farther  as  to  make  any  permanent  use  of  the 
partial  advantage  they  had  gained?  It  would  certainly,  at  first 
sight,  seem  that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be.  Yes. 
"Here,"  it  would  be  argued,  "is  labor  led  by  its  own  leaders. 
With  no  instruction,  with  no  dictation  from  above,  it  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  itself.  What  doubt 
can  there  be  that  the  leaders  who  have  brought  it  thus  far  will 
be  competent  to  bring  it  one  step  farther,  and  teach  it  how  to 
appropriate  the  fruit  that  is  already  in  its  hands?    If  labor  can 
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organize  itself  in  this  marvelous  way  to  resist  capital,  who  can 
doubt  that  it  can  organize  itself  to  employ  capital?  "  There  we 
have  in  a  few  words  the  argument  which  presents  itself  to  our 
latest  prophets  of  labor,  and  which  they  present,  with  not  unnat- 
ural triumph,  to  alarmed  or  sanguine  hearers.  It  is  an  argument, 
however,  vitiated  by  a  fallacy  which  seems  commonly  to  escape 
not  only  those  who  use  it,  but  those  who  would  give  anything  to 
refute  it.  What  we  are  asked  to  consider  is  how  certain  men 
have  succeeded  in  organizing  labor,  and  what  a  formidable  thing 
they  have  made  of  it.  But  in  reality  what  these  leaders  have 
done  has  been  something  quite  different.  They  have  organized 
laboring  men,  but  they  have  not  organized  labor.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  organized  idleness — abstention  from  labor.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  distinction. 
The  whole  ostensible  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  labor  move- 
ment is  to  secure  for  labor  the  wealth  which,  according  to 
these  leaders,  labor  produces.  But  the  amoimt  of  wealth  which 
labor  produces,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amoimt  of  the  prize  for 
the  possession  of  which  labor  is  contending,  depends  on  the  skill 
with  which  the  labor  of  the  laborers  is  organized,  not  on  the 
skill  with  which  the  idleness  of  the  laborers  is  organized.  Their 
organized  idleness  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  weapon,  but  it  is  val- 
uable for  militant  purposes  only,  not  for  productive  purposes.  It 
may  assist  them  to  seize  on  the  instruments  of  production,  but 
it  does  not  tend  to  give  them  any  skill  in  using  these,  any  more 
than  the  ability  to  rob  a  man  of  a  fiddle  tends  of  itself  to 
turn  a  burglar  into  a  musician.  Thus  the  ability  of  the  laborers 
to  organize  a  universal  strike  might  show  that  they  are  able  to 
take  all  the  wealth  of  the  employers  from  them,  but  it  would 
not  indicate  any  ability  whatever  to  transfer  any  fraction  of  this 
wealth  to  themselves.  Thus  far  the  productivity  of  labor  has 
depended  on  the  skill  of  the  employers  in  commanding  it  and 
directing  it.  If  the  employers  are  to  be  ousted,  and  if  labor  is 
to  maintain  its  present  productivity  'and  not  to  sink  into  a 
hopeless  and  helpless  c'naos,  men  with  similar  powers  of  com- 
mand and  similar  skill  must  be  found  to  take  their  place ;  and . 
the  question  is,  Would  such  men  be  forthcoming? 

Let  us  consider  exactly  what  this  question  involves.     It  is 
15 
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not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  laborers  have,  among  their 
millions,  men  of  sufficient  natural  capacity.  No  doubt  they 
have ;  and  if  all  the  present  employers  of  labor  should  die  child- 
less during  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  we  may  be  certain 
enough  that,  under  the  present  condition  of  things,  laborers 
would  be  found  who  would  gradually  take  their  places  and 
supply  us  with  a  new  generation  of  employers,  capitalists,  and 
millionaires.  The  question  is  not  whether  such  men  would  be 
forthcoming  under  present  conditions,  but  whether  they  could 
be  induced  to  come  forward  under  entirely  changed  conditions. 
Hitherto  the  only  inducements  worth  taking  account  of,  that  have 
ever  incited  men  to  direct  and  to  organize  labor  for  productive 
purposes,  have  been  the  hope  and  the  possibility  of  securing  for 
themselves  whatever  special  product  their  ability  has  been  in- 
strumental in  producing.  But  the  essential  idea  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  has  been  to  take  away  these  in- 
ducements, or  to  make  them  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  ultimate  success  of  this  movement  must  depend 
on  whether  society  could,  under  such  conditions,  still  secure  the 
kind  of  ability  spoken  of. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  important  morals  that  have  been  drawn 
from  the  growing  successes  of  unionism,  has  been  that  this  kind 
of  ability  could  be  so  secured.  We  are  urged  to  look  at  the 
characters  and  careers  of  the  men  by  whom  labor  is  now  being 
organized.  It  is  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  motives  which  actu- 
ate these  men  are  not  personal  gain  and  the  accumulation  of 
capital.  They  give  to  the  common  cause  exceptional  ability, 
and  yet  they  neither  claim  nor  expect  any  exceptional  reward. 
The  ability  required  to  organize  a  great  strike  is  not  less  than 
the  ability  required  to  organize  a  great  industry;  and  if  facts 
prove  that,  without  any  interested  expectations,  men  can  be  got 
to  do  the  one,  what  doubt,  it  is  asked,  can  there  be  that  we  shall 
get  men,  on  the  same  pondition,  to  do  the  other?  The  fallacy 
of  this  argument  is  what  I  am  here  endeavoring  to  emphasize. 
On  the  surface  it  is  eminently  plausible ;  but  the  more  it  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  clearly  we  shall  see  not  only  that  it  does  not 
prove  what  it  is  supposed  to  prove,  but  that  its  entire  tendency 
is  to  prove  the  exact  opposite. 
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In  the  first  place,  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  already,  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  have  not,  in  that  capacity,  been 
leaders  of  labor.  That,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the 
case.  A  more  important  feature  of  it  is  that  no  man  who  has 
been  successful  as  a  leader  of  labor  has  ever  been  found  among 
the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement.  To  put  the  matter  in  a 
plainer  and  more  brutal  way,  no  man  who  has  been  successful  in 
increasing  production  has  ever  been  found  among  those  who 
are  working  to  redistribute  the  product;  and  conversely,  not 
one  of  the  men  who  are  working  to  redistribute  the  product  has 
ever  shown  himself  capable  of  assisting  in  increasing  production. 
To  this  broad  rule  there  may  perhaps  be  some  isolated  excep- 
tions, but  as  a  broad  rule  it  is  indubitably  true.  Outside  of  a 
circle  of  foolish  and  half -sincere  sentimentalists,  where  do  we  find 
any  of  the  opponents  of  capital  among  men  who  have  inherited 
it?  Or — and  this  is  a  yet  more  pertinent  question — where  do  we 
find  any  of  the  opponents  of  capital  among  men  who  have  the 
ability  to  make  it?  And  by  the  ability  to  make  it  we  mean  a 
very  simple  thing — we  mean  the  ability  to  direct  labor  to  advan- 
tage. The  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  have,  as  a  cUss,  been 
men  absolutely  without  that  quality ;  and  without  wishing  to  call 
in  question  the  sincerity  of  their  philanthropy,  the  fact  remains 
that  their  desire  to  divide  the  wealth  of  the  world  among  their 
fellows  has  had  for  its  basis  an  utter  incapacity  to  add  anything 
to  that  wealth  themselves. 

And  now  let  us  deal  with  the  fact,  which  I  have  no  wish  to 
question,  that  these  men  have  been  so  far  disinterested  that  they 
have,  in  spite  of  their  exceptional  efforts,  not  aimed  at  securing 
any  exceptional  pecuniary  reward.  That  may  be  perfectly  true ; 
but  though  there  may  have  been  no  pecuniary  reward  to  stimu- 
late them,  there  have  been  rewards  of  a  kind  equally  selfish. 
There  has  been  in  many  cases  the  satisfaction  of  a  grudge,  owed 
to  society  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  it; 
and,  above  all,  there  has  been  the  intoxication  of  power  and  noto- 
riety suddenly  placed  within  the  reach  of  men  who  would  other- 
wise live  and  fret  in  uneventful,  helpless  obscurity.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  men  whose  sole  road  to  suc- 
cess lies  in  attacking  wealth,  are  for  that  reason  less  disinterested, 
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less  greedy  of  personal  distinction,  than  the  men  whose  road  to 
success  lies  in  acquiring  or  creating  wealth.  Indeed,  a  study  of 
human  nature  in  general,  and  of  modem  industrial  history  in  par- 
ticular, proves  that  in  a  society  where  there  are  no  special  rewards, 
there  will  be  no  exercise  of  any  special  ability.  It  proves, 
further,  that  between  the  ability  and  the  reward  there  is  always 
some  connection  in  kind,  and  that,  while  anger  or  ambition  or 
enthusiasm  may  lead  a  man  to  secure  many  things  for  his  fellow- 
men,  one  reward  only  will  lead  him  to  produce  wealth  for  them, 
and  that  is  the  possession  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced. The  recent  progress  of  industrial  events,  therefore,  has 
no  tendency  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  belief  that  the  possession 
of  private  property,  the  enjoyment  of  interest,  and  the  dictator- 
ship— however  limited — exercised  over  labor  by  the  men  to 
whom  the  profits  will  go,  or  by  their  representatives,  form  es- 
sential conditions  not  only  of  the  production  of  wealth,  but  of 
the  prosperity  of  labor  itself. 

We  must  not,  however,  blind  ourselves  to  the  other  side. 
History  is  teaching  us  that  laborers  may  be  organized  in  two 
ways:  first,  as  a  producing  body;  secondly,  as  a  resisting  or 
self-protecting  body.  In  the  latter  capacity  they  may  be  able 
to  govern  themselves,  but  in  the  first  they  must  be  always  gov- 
erned by  others.  The  conclusion  is  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  is  impossible  for  either  party  to  gain  a  complete  victory. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  capitalist  cannot  exist  without  the  laborer. 
A  deeper  and  more  dispassionate  study  of  human  nature  will  in 
time  convince  even  our  most  ardent  social  reformers  that  the 
laborer  will  never  progress  except  with  the  progress  of  the  capi- 
talist. The  names  of  things  and  the  forms  of  things  may  change ; 
but  the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  being  facts  of  human  nature, 
will  always  remain  the  same,  till  human  nature  is  metamorphosed. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
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The  average  amount  received  by  railroads  in  the  United 
States  for  carrying  a  passenger  one  mile,  is  two  and  one  sixth 
cents.  In  England  it  is  a  little  less ;  probably  about  two  cents. 
In  France  it  is  not  quite  a  cent  and  a  half;  in  Belgium  and  in 
Germany  about  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  In  Austria,  before  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  tariff,  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  cent  and  a 
half;  at  present  it  is  probably  only  about  a  cent.  In  British 
India  it  is  less  than  six  tenths  of  a  cent.  These  are  the  actual 
amounts  received.  The  results  have  been  obtained,  wherever 
possible,  by  dividing  the  total  passenger  earnings  by  the  number 
of  miles  traveled  by  passengers.  In  England,  where  statistics  of 
passenger  mileage  are  not  given,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on 
estimates.  The  nominal  rates  of  fare  are  almost  always  higher 
than  the  average  of  actual  receipts,  owing  to  excursion  and  com- 
mutation business.  The  difference  between  actual  and  nominal 
rates  is  usually  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Why  are  passenger  rates 
so  much  lower  in  continental  Europe  than  in  England  or  in 
America?  Can  we  hope  for  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  for  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  passenger  travel  to  the  standard  of 
France  and  Germany?  What  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  to 
make  such  a  reduction  possible?  These  are  questions  which 
are  being  asked  everywhere,  especially  since  the  recent  reduc- 
tions in  Austria  and  Hungary  have  attracted  more  wide-spread 
attention  to  the  subject.    Let  us  try  to  answer  them  in  order. 

The  first  obvious  reason  for  the  difference  in  fares  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  kind  of  service  rendered.  Continental  Europe  pays 
two  thirds  as  much  as  America  or  England  and  gets  an  inferior 
article.  India  pays  still  less  and  gets  still  less.  The  difference 
is  seen  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity  of  service.  In  India  ex- 
press trains  rarely  run  at  a  greater  speed  than  25  miles  an  hour. 
In  Germany  and  France  their  speed  ranges  from  25  to  86  miles 
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an  hour,  and  only  in  exceptional  instances  is  more  than  40 
miles  an  hour.  In  the  United  States  and  in  England  the  maxi- 
mum speed  rises  as  high  as  50or,  in  exceptional  instances,  60 
miles  an  hour.  With  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  cars  in 
different  countries,  there  is  more  room  for  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  traveler  in  the 
United  States,  or  even  in  the  English  third-class  car,  fares 
better  than  he  would  in  the  corresponding  class  on  continental 
railroads,  and  infinitely  better  than  the  bulk  of  travelers  in  Brit- 
ish India.  No  rates,  however  low,  would  induce  an  American 
to  be  content  with  Austrian  third-class  accommodation,  or  to 
tolerate  that  which  is  furnished  to  the  average  Hindoo  traveler. 

There  is  a  second  reason,  of  even  greater  importance,  though 
it  is  less  obvious  at  first  sight.  This  is  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  trains.  Taking  into  account  density  of  population 
and  amount  of  travel,  Europe  has  more  trains  than  India,  and 
America  or  England  more  than  continental  Europe.  If  there 
are  500  travelers  daily  who  wish  to  use  a  certain  line  in  India, 
the  authorities  give  them  but  one  or  two  trains  a  day.  They 
are  thus  able  to  secure  very  large  train  loads ;  and  as  the  train, 
rather  than  the  passenger,  is  the  unit  for  many  items  of  expense, 
the  sacrifice  of  public  convenience  in  the  matter  of  hours  of 
travel  is  a  source  of  economy  for  the  railroad.  For  a  given 
number  of  people  who  can  use  railroads,  Austria  provides  more 
trains  than  India,  Germany  more  than  Austria,  England  more 
than  Germany,  and  the  United  States  more  than  England.  Each 
concession  to  the  public  convenience  in  this  matter  involves  a 
loss  which  must  be  paid  for  somewhere. 

Our  railroad  men  are  fully  awake  to  the  economy  of  large 
train  loads.  They  would  be  ready  to  make  great  reductions  in 
charge  if  large  loads  could  thereby  be  secured.  In  freight  busi- 
ness they  have  carried  this  policy  out  to  the  fullest  extent.  A 
ton  of  freight  can  be  forwarded  at  almost  any  time  of  day  or  of 
night  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience  to  the  shipper. 
The  railroads  can  thus  make  train  loads  to  suit  themselves; 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  American  freight-train  loads 
are  larger  than  those  of  Europe,  while  American  freight  rates 
are  decidedly  lower.    Where  the  railroad  men  have  had  power 
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to  handle  increased  loads  with  fewer  trains,  they  have  done  so, 
and  the  public  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  to  a  striking 
degree.  They  have  not  been  able  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
passenger  business,  because  the  public  would  not  allow  it.  The 
differences  in  passenger  rates  in  different  countries  are  not  due 
to  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  railroad  managers,  but  to  dif- 
ferences in  public  demand.  Continental  Europe  demands  cheap- 
ness, and  is  willing  to  undergo  the  sacrifices  attendant  upon  it. 
England  and  America  demand  good  trains  at  convenient  times, 
and  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  pecuniary  sacrifice  rather 
than  go  without  them.  Not  only  does  each  country  pay  for 
what  it  gets,  but  it  gets  what  it  wants  to  pay  for — a  fact  often 
overlooked  by  those  writers  who  seek  to  apply  the  standards  of 
continental  Europe  to  England  and  America. 

That  passenger  fares  are  cheapest  in  the  countries  which  have 
the  lowest  wages,  is  no  mere  accident.  Wages  are  the  prime 
cause  of  difference  in  the  whole  matter.  If  a  man  makes  only 
five  cents  an  hour,  he  can  afford  to  wait  an  hour  to  save  five 
cents.  If  he  makes  ten  cents  an  hour,  he  cannot  do  so.  If  he 
makes  fifty  cents  an  hour,  he  is  very  far  from  being  able  to  do 
so.  To  the  man  who  earns  high  wages,  economy  of  time  is  more 
valuable  than  a  slight  difference  in  railroad  fares.  He  can  afford 
to  pay  five  or  ten  cents  more  for  the  sake  of  having  trains  run 
when  he  wishes.  For  long  distances,  he  can  afford  to  pay  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar  more  for  the  sake  of  having  them  run  fast.  The 
Hungarian  would  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  dollar  on  the 
fare  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  wait  half  a  day 
for  his  train  and  then  to  take  four  or  five  hours  for  the  journey. 
The  American  would  rather  pay  a  dollar  more  to  have  a  train 
run  when  he  needs  it  and  to  have  it  go  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
proportion  to  density  of  population,  we  run  many  trains  where 
European  roads  run  few.  Where  we  run  few  trains,  Europe  builds 
no  roads  at  all.  We  demand  facilities  for  quick  movement 
wherever  we  can  have  them.  An  increase  of  facilities  is  worth 
more  to  us  than  a  reduction  in  charge. 

How  much  more  work  is  demanded  of  American  railroads 
than  of  European  ones,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 
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Countries.  Population. 

United  States  (1889), 61,000,000 

Great  Britain  (1889), 38,000,000 

Germany  (1889), 48,000,000 

France  (1888), 88,000,000 

Austria-Hunirary  (1887),. . .  40,000,000 
India(1889),  200,000,000 


Annual  Train 

Miles  Run  b7 

Service  per 

Trains  An- 

Head     of 

nuaUj. 

Population. 

724,000,000 

12 

803,000,000 

8 

181,000,000 

8* 

145,000,000 

8* 

66,000,000 

If 

61,000,000 

Oi 

These  figures  are  for  passenger  trains  and  freight  trains  together, 
as  some  countries  do  not  give  statistics  of  the  two  separately ;  but 
the  general  result  would  be  nearly  the  same  if  passenger  trains 
alone  could  be  considered.  The  figures  show  that  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  a  train  is  run  12  miles  annually  in  the 
United  States,  in  Great  Britain  eight  miles,  in  Germany  or 
France  a  little  less  than  four  miles,  in  Austria  not  much  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  in  British  India  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

But  why  cannot  our  railroad  men,  with  our  present  train  ser- 
vice, secure  larger  loads  by  making  lower  rates,  and  give  us 
cheap  service  as  well  as  plenty  of  it?  Why  cannot  we  secure  two 
good  things  instead  of  one?  For  two  reasons:  1,  because  it  is 
not  certain  that  low  rates  would  be  followed  by  greatly-increased 
travel ;  2,  because  such  increased  travel  would  not  be  so  econom- 
ical to  handle  in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe.  It  is  wrong  to  as- 
sume that,  because  reductions  of  charge  in  Europe  have  increased 
travel  enormously,  they  would  have  a  proportionate  eflEect  in 
America,  and  a  corresponding  advantage  in  American  railroad 
economy.  It  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  second-class 
trains  at  reduced  rates  have  been  extremely  successful  in  Europe 
and  not  at  all  so  in  America.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
American  public  would  be  glad  to  have  its  travel  at  lower  fares ; 
but  it  cares  m6re  for  comfort  and  speed,  and  for  being  able  to 
travel  at  its  own  times,  than  for  a  slight  diflference  in  charge. 
The  assumption  so  frequently  made,  that  a  reduction  in  fares 
would  cause  an  enormous  increase  in  travel  in  this  country,  is 
for  the  most  part  a  pure  assumption,  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
In  a  country  with  dense  population  and  low  wages,  whose  rail- 
road facilities  are  little  used,  a  reduction  in  rates  may  produce 
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much  gain  and  little  loss.  This  has  been  precisely  the  state  of 
things  in  Hungary ;  it  is  not  at  all  the  state  of  things  in  Amer- 
ica. The  railroads  of  Hungary  before  the  recent  reform  carried 
about  5,000,000  passengers  a  year,  in  a  population  of  15,000,000. 
After  the  reform  was  put  into  operation  the  number  of  passen- 
gers more  than  doubled;  But  even  after  this  change  the  Hun- 
garian system  was  far  below  the  American  standard  of  useful- 
ness. During  the  first  year  after  the  change  all  the  railroads  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  together  carried  about  as  many  passen- 
gers as  the  Long  Island  Railroad  alone.  Massachusetts  has  only 
about  one  fourth  the  population  of  Hungary,  yet  the  railroads 
of  Massachusetts  carry  seven  times  as  many  passengers  as  those 
of  Hungary.  To  do  this,  they  furnish  an  enormously  larger 
number  of  trains,  and  at  some  points  their  tracks  and  stations  are 
already  so  crowded  that  an  increased  use  would  not  be  accom- 
panied by  increased  economy  to  the  road,  even  at  the  same  rates 
of  fare.  Not  only  are  the  Hungarian  demands  as  to  speed  and 
quality  of  service  less  exacting  than  those  of  Massachusetts,  but 
the  Hungarian  problems  of  operation  are  much  simpler. 

To  these  facts,  rather  than  to  "the  zone  system,"  must  be  as- 
cribed the  diflEerence  between  American  and  Hungarian  charges. 
The  zone  system  in  itself  amounts  to  very  little.  It  simply  sub- 
stitutes a  longer  unit  of  charge  for  a  shorter  one.  It  means  charg- 
ing ten  cents  for  every  ten  miles  or  fraction  thereof,  instead  of 
one  cent  for  every  mile  or  fraction  thereof.  It  enables  the  ticket 
agent  to  keep  fewer  kinds  of  tickets  in  stock*  and  thus  gives  a 
slight  advantage  in  railroad  economy.  Whether  that  advantage 
is  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  arbitrary  inequality  of  treatment 
between  different  zones,  whereby  points  just  within  the  limit  are 
favored  and  those  just  without  the  limit  are  discriminated  against, 
each  railroad  or  each  community  must  settle  for  itself.  The  im- 
portance of  the  zone  system  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary  lies  in 
the  fact  that  its  adoption  was  accompanied  by  a  great  reduction 
in  rates.  The  unit  rate  for  slow  third-class  trains,  which  had 
previously  been  nearly  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile,  was  reduced  to 
less  than  one  cent.  Travel  increased  rapidly  under  the  influence 
of  this  change,  without  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  increase  in 

the  number  of  trains  or  in  their  speed.     The  trains,  for  the  most 
16 
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part,  are  very  slow.  No  baggage  is  carried  free.  All  must  be 
laboriously  weighed,  making  it  necessary  for  the  traveler  to  be 
at  the  station  a  long  time  before  the  departure  of  a  train.  The 
use  of  railroads  under  the  new  system,  though  vastly  greater 
than  it  was  before,  is  vastly  less  than  that  of  a  well-managed 
American  road  at  American  rates. 

Our  American  railroads  already  give  commuters  the  benefit 
of  fares  not  far  different  from  those  of  Hungarian  railroads!  To 
demand  that  they  should  make  these  rates  general  because  Hun- 
gary or  Austria  has  done  so,  would  be  to  ignore  differences  in 
service  and  in  conditions  of  traffic.  If  any  one  will  go  to  a  sta- 
tion in  one  of  our  large  cities  at  a  busy  time  of  day  and  ask 
whether  double  the  traffic  could  be  handled  without  great  increase 
of  expense,  he  will  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  the  question. 
The  facilities  are  already  crowded  to  overflowing.  There  is  rea- 
son for  demanding  reform  in  methods  of  handling  passengers, 
but  such  reform  in  operation  is  a  necessary  condition  for  any  con- 
siderable reduction  in  passenger  charge.  In  these  respects  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Hungarians.  They  have 
been  able  to  make  the  changes  which  they  have  made,  not  be- 
cause they  are  in  advance  of  us  in  methods  of  operation,  but  be- 
cause they  are  inuneasurably  behind  us  in  the  demands  which 
their  people  make  upon  railroads  and  in  the  services  which  those 
railroads  render,  or  are  required  to  render. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley. 


THE  FLOOD  PLAINS  OF  EIVERS. 

Fire,  flood,  famine,  war,  and  pestilence  were  long  reckoned 
foremost  among  the  evils  to  which  mankind  is  subject.  With 
the  growth  of  knowledge  concerning  the  relations  of  man  to 
his  environment,  and  with  the  development  of  far-sighted  al- 
truism, men  have  united  in  devising  and  applying  means  for 
suppressing,  or  at  least  for  opposing,  four  members  of  this  malefi- 
cent family.  Fire  is  provided  against  by  numerous  devices 
adapted  to  all  modes  of  life  and  to  all  stages  of  culture;  by 
legislative  enactments  and  municipal  ordinances  in  civilized 
nations,  and  by  special  organizations  of  men  and  appropriations 
of  money  throughout  the  more  advanced  countries.  Famine 
flies  before  the  community  of  interests  and  the  ready  interchange 
of  products  that  measure  the  advance  of  nations  in  material  and 
moral  development.  War  in  most  countries  is  opposed  by  two 
of  the  most  potent  determinants  of  conduct,  namely,  private 
principle  and  public  policy ;  and  of  late  a  powerful  movement 
toward  the  abolition  of  war  among  civilized  nations  has  been 
gaining  strength.  Pestilence  is  weakened  by  combinations  among 
men  for  mutual  aid,  is  crippled  by  the  decadence  of  personal  and 
national  strife,  and  is  disarmed  by  the  cleanliness  of  modem  times. 
Even  now  biology  and  medicine  are  uniting  to  invade  the  last 
stronghold  of  this  evil  agency.  They  are  isolating  her  protean 
germs,  laying  bare  her  insidious  processes,  turning  her  own 
weapons  against  her  by  opposing  bacterium  to  bacterium  and 
ptomaine  to  microbe,  and,  if  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  mis- 
leading, are  surely  encompassing  her  final  downfall.  Fire, 
famine,  war,  and  pestilence  have  been  successfully  met  by 
human  ingenuity,  foresight,  benevolence,  and  sagacity ;  but  the 
flood  remains,  a  barely-mitigated  evil,  a  hardly-appreciated  ob- 
stacle to  progress.  Indeed,  as  population  has  increased,  men 
have  not  only  failed  to  devise  means  for  suppressing  or  for  escap- 
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ing  this  evil,  but  have,  with  singular  short-sightedness,  rushed 
into  its  chosen  paths. 

A  fertile  bottom  land  was  the  goal  of  the  American  pioneer 
as  he  bent  his  tedious  way  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  across  the 
mountains  and  into  the  broad  basin  beyond.  Moreover,  his 
course  was  constrained  by  hills  and  forests  to  the  valleys  of 
rivers  and  streams.  So  it  happened  that  the  early  homesteads 
and  settlements  were  located  on  the  flat  and  fertile  plains  flank- 
ing the  waterways,  and  that  the  early  routes  of  travel  traversed 
the  same  plains.  Thus,  in  one  stage  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  population  was  confined  mainly  to  the 
narrow  belts  of  ^uvial  land  skirting  the  streams. 

As  time  passed,  isolated  homesteads  grew  into  settlements, 
and  settlements  into  towns;  and  as  the  towns  waxed  in  popu- 
lation, wesJth,  and  trade,  some  of  them  became  cities.  Mean- 
time the  bridle  paths  and  wagon  trails  of  the  earlier  period  were 
transformed  into  stage  routes  and  turnpikes,  and  at  the  same 
time  navigation  was  established  on  the  larger  streams.  Yet  in 
this  stage,  as  in  the  earlier  one,  the  centers  of  population  and  the 
lines  of  travel  and  traffic  were  confined  to  the  waterways,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nomadic  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion pushed  into  the  forest  fastnesses  of  the  uplands.  During 
this  stage  such  cities  as  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville 
came  into  being  on  the  Ohio ;  and  as  the  border  land  between 
white  settlements  and  Indian  hunting  grounds  slowly  advanced, 
such  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Keokuk,  Dubuque,  and  La  Crosse  on 
the  upper  Mississippi,  La  Salle  and  Peoria  on  the  Illinois,  Terre 
Haute  and  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash,  St.  Charles,  St.  Joseph, 
and  Omaha  on  the  Missouri,  and  a  score  of  lesser  towns  on  a 
dozen  other  rivers,  were  planted.  But  during  this  era  of  overland 
staging  and  river  navigation,  as  during  the  earlier  era  of  pioneer 
travel,  settlement  followed  the  waterways,  population  gathered  on 
the  river-side  plains,  and  the  uplands  were  sparsely  inhabited  or 
quite  unsettled;  so  that,  despite  the  greater  area  of  upland,  the 
larger  part  of  the  population  was  concentrated  on  the  lowlands. 

A  third  stage  in  the  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  valley  was 
characterized  by  steam  locomotion.  During  this  stage  the  rail- 
ways were  first  extended  along  the  smoothest  lines  and  through 
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the  largest  towns,  thus  adding  to  the  population  and  wealth  al- 
ready accumulated  on  the  alluvial  lowlands ;  and  steam  naviga- 
tion co-operated  with  the  steam  railway  in  accomplishing  this 
end.  But  later  the  railways  were  pushed  out  over  the  uplands, 
carrying  trails  of  settlement  in  their  divergent  courses ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  influence  of  river  navigation  waned.  This 
stage  was  that  of  the  dispersion  of  population,  and  has  reached  to 
the  present  time;  yet  to-day,  as  during  the  earlier  stages  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  population  continues  to 
follow  the  rivers,  and  cities,  towns,  and  homesteads  are  found 
on  the  alluvial  lowlands  by  which  the  rivers  are  flanked. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  the  relative  density  of 
population  upon  the  riparian  lowlands  and  upon  the  intervening 
uplands,  not  only  within  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  throughout 
the  eastern  United  States;  but  the  data  are  inadequate.  Only 
limited  areas  are  mapped  with  such  accuracy  as  to  distinguish 
between  lowlands  and  uplands,  and  even  in  these  the  cities  stretch 
from  lowland  to  upland,  the  towns  often  stand  on  slopes,  and  the 
civil  divisions  by  which  the  rural  population  is  enumerated  are 
independent  of  physical  boundaries;  so  that  without  a  special 
census  the  common  population  cannot  be  divided.  A  rough 
evaluation  of  the  relative  areas  of  alluvial  lowland  and  interven- 
ing upland  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  and  a  still 
rougher  estimate  of  the  riparian  and  non-riparian  population, 
may,  however,  be  made.  Detailed  maps  of  typical  tracts  indicate 
that  from  five  per  cent,  to  15  or  20  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of 
about  10  per  cent.,  of  the  given  area  may  be  classed  as  alluvial 
land.  Probably  this  ratio  may  safely  be  extended  to  the  1,500,- 
000  square  miles  of  the  eastern  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
delta  plain  of  the  Mississippi.  This  single  alluvial  tract  is  1,100 
miles  long,  measured  on  the  river,  or  one  half  as  long,  measured 
in  a  direct  line;  more  than  100  miles  in  average  width;  and  fully 
60,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  total  area  of  alluvial  low- 
lands in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  would  thus  appear  to  be 
not  less  than  210,000  square  miles,  or  14  per  cent. 

The  concentration  of  population  upon  alluvial  lowlands, 
commencing  in  the  interior  with  the  advent  of  the  pioneer,  is 
still  notable,  and  is  displayed  in  New  England,  along  the  Atlan- 
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tic  seaboard,  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  on  the  great  lakes,  as  well 
as  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Eighteen  of  the  21  principal  cities 
and  towns  recorded  by  the  eleventh  census  *  in  Illinois  are  lo- 
cated upon  rivers,  and  their  business  blocks  are  built  upon  allu- 
vial lowlands.  Fifteen  of  the  18  recorded  cities  and  towns  in 
Indiana  were  founded  upon  alluvial  lands,  though  several  have 
since  extended  partly  upon  adjacent  uplands.  The  nucleus  of 
every  city  and  town  recorded  in  Iowa  was  fixed  upon  a  riparian 
plain,  and  more  than  half  the  urban  population  of  the  State  is 
to-day  confined  to  such  plains.  In  Missouri  all  the  leading  cities 
are  partly  or  wholly  riparian.  In  Ohio  only  half  a  dozen  of 
the  more  prominent  centers  of  population  stand  upon  uplands, 
though  the  larger  cities,  originating  on  the  alluvial  lands,  have 
commonly  encroached,  upon  the  adjacent  hills.  Two  thirds  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Pennsylvania  are  built  largely  upon  the 
lowlands  by  the  river  sides.  The  eastern  cities  marking  the 
"  fall  line  "  from  New  York  to  Eichmond  are  essentially  ripar- 
ian, despite  the  dearth  of  alluvial  deposits  along  this  line  of  recent 
earth  movement.  Indeed,  if  the  355  cities  recorded  by  the 
eleventh  census  in  the  States  between  New  England  and  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian  are  grouped  according  to  their  situation  with 
respect  to  waterways,  204,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
5,593,340,  are  found  to  be  riparian.  There  are  59  seaboard  and 
lakeside  cities,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  6,880,043;  44 
inland  cities,  with  a  population  of  840,466 ;  and  28  unclassified 
cities,  aggregating  675,676  in  population.  Excluding  the  seaboard 
and  unclassified  cities,  there  remain  248  centers  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  6,033,806,  of  which  89  per  cent,  is  riparian;  or, 
including  the  various  classes,  there  is  a  total  urban  population  of 
13,989,529,  of  which  40  per  cent,  is  riparian.  The  concentration 
of  population  on  the  alluvial  lands  is  even  more  notable  among 
towns  and  villages  than  in  the  larger  cities,  which  have  com- 
monly outgrown  the  valleys  and  spread  over  the  adjacent  up- 
lands. The  smooth  plains  are  favorite  sites  for  homesteads  and 
hamlets,  for  villages  and  county  towns;  the  most  practicable 
railway  routes  traverse  them;   river  navigation  and  industries 

♦Unpublished  record,  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry 
Gannett,  geographer  of  the  census. 
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that  depend  on  water  power  attract  capital  and  labor  toward 
them;  the  most  fertile  soils  are  found  upon  them;  and  so  the 
banks  of  the  waterways  bristle  with  lesser  as  well  as  with  greater 
aggregations  of  population.  Summarizing  the  values  published 
by  the  census  bureau  and  the  well-known  facts  of  like  import 
with  respect  to  smaller  towns  and  individual  residences,  it  seems 
safe  to  estimate  that  fully  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  eastern  United  States  is  crowded  upon  the  14  per  cent, 
of  alluvial  lowland.  K  this  estimate  is  just,  then  the  density  of 
lowland  population  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  upland 
population.  In  view  of  certain  conditions  to  which  alluvial  lands 
are  subject,  it  would  be  surprising  even  to  find  the  population 
uniformly  distributed  over  lowlands  and  uplands ;  it  is  doubly 
surprising  to  find  men  massed  on  the  lowlands. 

The  river  makes  its  own  bed.  Common  observation  shows 
that  streams  of  high  declivity  and  rapid  fiow  attack  their  banks 
and  bottoms,  now  here,  now  ttere,  and  thus  progressively  cor- 
rade  their  channels ;  that  streams  of  low  declivity  and  sluggish 
flow  deposit  sand  and  mud  along  their  banks  or  on  their  bottoms, 
now  here,  now  there,  and  thus  progressively  fill  their  channels 
with  silt;  and  that  streams  of  medium  declivity  and  moderate 
flow  sometimes  corrade  their  sides  and  bottoms,  and  again  deposit 
comminuted  matter  thereon,  thus  modifying  their  channels 
through  a  combination  of  processes.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  such  changes  in  channels  are  most 
rapidly  effected  during  high-water  stages,  so  that  the  aspect  of  a 
trout  brook  or  a  mill  stream,  with  its  banks  of  gravel,  its  glisten- 
ing cascades  and  darkening  pools,  its  grassy  banks  and  flower- 
fringed  meadows,  may  be  completely  changed  by  a  single  freshet. 

These  common  observations  have  been  extended  and  system- 
ized  by  students  of  the  earth  and  its  features ;  and  it  has  become 
a  fundamental  tenet  in  geologic  doctrine  that  not  only  the  chan- 
nel, but  the  valley  in  which  it  lies,  is  fashioned  by  the  stream. 
There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  pioneer  geologists,  misled  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  minitude  of  the  agent,  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  valleys  to  rock-fissuring  produced  by  pro- 
found earth  movement;  but  since  the  days  of  Lyell  the  compe- 
tence of  streams  to  excavate  the  broadest  valleys  and  the  deepest 
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canyons  has  been  recognized.  The  chasm  in  which  the  Hudson 
breaks  through  the  highlands — albeit  possibly  located  by  a  line 
of  earth  fracture — was  excavated  by  the  same  river  that  now 
sluggishly  washes  the  lofty  cliflEs;  the  gorge  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  St.  Paul  to  Dubuque  is  the  product  of  corrasion  un- 
aided by  rock-fracture ;  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  fore- 
most among  the  wonders  of  a  wonderful  mountain  land,  was 
carved  by  the  sand-reddened  river  despite  the  obstructions 
thrown  in  its  course  by  earth  movement.  This  appalling  chasm 
is  commonly  r^arded  as  the  most  impressive  illustration  of  the 
efl&oiency  of  rivers  in  trenching  the  rocky  earth  crust,  yet  at- 
tentive reading  of  the  geologic  record  shows  that  even  lesser 
rivers  have  wrought  even  greater  results.  Thus,  during  a  long- 
past  age  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac  not  only  carved 
canyons  twice  as  deep,  though  perhaps  never  so  steep  of  wall,  as 
that  of  the  Colorado,  but  continued  their  work  until  the  cliffs, 
spurs,  ridges,  plateaus,  divides,  and  indeed  nearly  all  of  the  vast 
rock  mass  rising  above  river  level,  were  borne  bit  by  bit  into  the 
Atlantic  to  build  a  new  land,  part  of  which  lies  between  the 
"  fall  line  "  and  the  coast.  The  mountain  peaks  are  shaped  by 
the  storm,  the  mountain  gorges  are  carved  by  storm  waters ;  the 
rugged  hills  and  crags  are  rugged,  not  because  of  earth  move- 
ments, but  because  of  the  activity  of  running  water  stimulated 
by  steepness  of  slope ;  and  the  broader  valleys  are  more  slowly 
fashioned  by  the  streams  winding  through  their  bottoms. 

There  is  an  important  result  of  river  work  whose  origin 
may  be  recognized  through  observation  or  deduced  from  geo- 
logic principles  with  equal  facility;  namely,  the  alluvial  plain 
by  which  the  channel  is  commonly  flanked.  The  overflowing 
Nile  spreads  a  veneer  of  sediment  over  its  delta,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian fields  are  annually  fertilized  thereby.  Before  the  advent 
of  man  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  in  like  manner  distributed 
sediment  over  the  broad  delta  plain  stretching  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf;  and  there  are  to-day  intelligent  planters 
in  the  levee-protected  parishes  of  Louisiana  who  hold  that  the 
interests  of  the  delta  country  would  be  best  promoted  by  allow- 
ing the  great  river  and  its  distributaries  to  discharge  their  waters 
and  to  spread  their  sediments  freely  over  the  adjacent  lowlands. 
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Ijesser  rivers  in  like  manner  overflow  their  riparian  plains  dur- 
ing freshets,  dropping  sand  and  silt  in  depressions  and  on  gentle 
slopes ;  and  during  the  great  flood  which  comes  once  in  a  dec- 
ade or  once  in  a  century,  the  entire  plain  is  flooded  from  bluff 
to  bluff,  and  the  receding  waters  leave  great  sheets  of  river  mud, 
together  with  some  fresh-cut  channels  and  more  banks  and  bars 
of  silt.  It  is  true  that  streams  of  exceptionally  great  declivity, 
such  as  mountain  torrents,  corrade  their  channels  so  rapidly  that 
each  freshet  falls  short  of  the  last ;  but  these  are  commonly  with- 
out  alluvial  plains,  and  so  form  a  class  by  themselves.  It  is 
patent  to  every  observant  resident  on  rivers  and  smaller  streams 
conditioned  in  the  usual  way,  that  the  freshet  waters  encroach 
upon  the  alluvial  plains,  now  here,  now  there,  sometimes  over 
their  entire  extent,  and  that,  while  part  of  the  material  is  carried 
far  away,  part  is  transported  only  a  few  rods,  and  some  that 
has  been  brought  from  a  distance  is  deposited.  It  is  evident, 
too,  to  the  resident  who  continues  his  observations  for  a  decade 
or  a  generation,  that  the  degradation,  shifting,  and  deposition  of 
material  is  commonly  such  as  to  preserve  the  general  form  of  the 
plain,  and  to  maintain  its  general  relation  to  the  low- water  chan- 
nel on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  bounding  bluffs  on  the  other. 

The  flood  sediments  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
analogous  deposits  of  other  rivers,  are  sands,  silts,  muds,  perhaps 
gravels,  assorted  and  distributed  by  currents  and  eddies  in  a 
manner  depending  upon  the  configuration  of  the  overflowed 
plains.  Commonly  these  materials  are  identical  in  character  with 
those  of  which  the  entire  plain  is  built,  and  analogous  to  them 
in  assortment  and  distribution.  The  fisherman  by  the  river  side 
and  the  husbandman  in  the  riparian  field,  as  well  as  the  system- 
atic  student,  recognize  the  substantial  identity  of  the  older  and 
newer  alluvial  deposits,  and  ascribe  both  to  the  agency  of  the 
river.  The/ellah  on  the  Nile,  the  planter  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
and  the  trucker  on  the  mill  stream  perceive  that  the  annual  de- 
posits assume  the  form  of  sheets  of  stratified  sediment,  here 
coarse,  there  fine,  now  thick,  now  thin,  sometimes  interrupted, 
and  that  successive  sheets  may  be  separated  by  layers  of  v^etal 
matter.     He  commonly  perceives,  too,  that  these  structural  con- 
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ditions  of  the  surface  are  repeated  in  all  directions  in  the  mass 
of  material  that  constitutes  tiie  alluvial  plain. 

All  observant  dwellers  on  alluvial  lands  are  aware  that  the 
immediate  river  banks  are  higher  than  the  more  remote  portions 
of  the  plain.  During  freshets  the  water  is  charged  with  detritus, 
and  in  the  swift  current  of  the  main  channel  this  detritus,  being 
kept  afloat  by  the  whirls  and  eddies  of  the  raging  waters,  is 
transported  freely;  but  as  the  flood  rises,  and  as  the  waters 
escape  from  the  channel  over  the  plain,  the  current  is  checked  by 
the  shoaling  of  the  water  and  by  the  brakes  of  the  bottoms,  and  so 
the  contained  detritus  is  in  part  deposited.  Now  this  deposition 
takes  place  most  rapidly  over  the  lands  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  main  channel,  and  in  consequence  the  immediate 
banks,  being  most  rapidly  built  up,  soon  come  to  be  the  highest 
lands  in  the  entire  plain.  The  land  may  even  incline  from  the 
river  banks  to  the  bases  of  the  distant  bluffs.  Thus  are  built 
low,  broad,  natural  levees  like  those  of  the  intricate  network  of 
tributaries  and  distributaries  in  the  Mississippi  delta;  and  thus 
the  stream  channels  are  rendered  so  unstable  that,  as  time  passes, 
they  shift  from  side  to  side  of  the  alluvial  zone. 

The  secular  shifting  of  great  river  channels  is  recorded  in  the 
conformation  of  the  plains.  The  abandoned  channels  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  for  example,  are  plainly  marked  by  "  sloughs," 
or  minor  channels,  through  which  part  of  the  current  passes ;  by 
meandering  moats  clogged  with  alluvial  sands  at  one  end  or  at 
both  ends ;  by  crescentic  lakes  completely  dissevered  from  the 
main  and  minor  channels;  and  by  irr^ular  depressions  and 
morasses  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  plain.  That  these 
are  the  tracks  left  by  the  wandering  river,  is  shown  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  river  pilot  as  well  as  by  the  inferences  of  the 
geologist.  When  the  channel  is  first  diverted,  during  some  great 
flood,  a  part  of  the  water  flows  for  a  time  through  the  old  chan- 
nel ;  but  the  new  was  selected  because  it  offered  a  lower  level  or 
a  shorter  course,  and  it  therefore  gains  on  the  old  until  the 
greater  volume  of  water  flows  through  it.  The  new  passage  is 
rapidly  widened  by  the  swift  current,  while  in  the  old  the  cur- 
rent lags  and  the  indolent  waters  drop  their  sand  and  silt;  so  the 
old  channel  becomes  a  slough.    Then,  during  some  freshet,  the 
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shifting  currents  baild  a  bar  across  an  extremity  of  the  old  chan- 
nel, and  it  is  finally  abandoned  save  during  the  highest  floods. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  other  extremity  is  dammed,  and  the  slough 
becomes  a  moat.  Next,  the  ever-wandering  river  shifts  far  upon 
its  plain,  and  may  leave  the  moat  miles  away  from  its  main  chan- 
nel, to  be  gradually  transformed  into  a  lake  of  clear  water,  per- 
haps fed  by  two  or  three  streamlets  and  a  dozen  springs  from 
the  adjacent  bluffs,  and  drained  into  the  main  river,  or  into  one 
of  its  numberless  sloughs,  through  a  deep-cut  runnel  in  the  allu- 
vial sands  and  silts.  Finally  the  lake  is  filled  with  the  sediment 
delivered  by  its  streamlets  and  brought  over  its  banks  during 
freshets,  and  only  an  indefinite  impression  and  a  meandering 
stream  way  remain  to  tell  of  its  former  existence.  Thus  each 
cycle  of  shifting  is  completed. 

One  of  the  earliest  generalizations  in  geologic  doctrine  grew 
out  of  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  rivers  build  alluvial 
plains.  As  such  plains  lie  within  reach  of  the  river  and  suffer 
overflow  by  freshets,  or  at  least  by  great  floods,  geologists  have 
applied  to  the  alluvial  plain  the  name  "  flood  plain."  Nature  has 
thus  inscribed  in  the  valley  of  each  river,  and  in  that  of  every 
smaller  stream  that  is  conditioned  in  the  usual  way,  a  conspicu- 
ous and  ineffaceable  flood  mark.  This  flood  mark  is  the  fertile 
bottom  land  of  which  the  pioneer  dreamed,  the  alluvial  land 
upon  which  the  early  settlement  was  fou^ided  and  on  which  the 
modem  city  is  located,  the  flat  lowland  over  which  the  engineer 
builds  railways,  the  zone  upon  which  population  is  massed. 

The  flood  plains  of  scores  of  rivers  are  annually  overflowed. 
The  floods  of  the  Nile  are  seldom  disastrous,  because  the  customs 
and  industries  of  the  fellahin  are  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  remarkably  uniform  cylce  through  which 
that  river  annually  passes.  The  great  rivers  of  the  Orient  are 
more  erratic,  and  once  or  twice,  or  even  five  times,  in  each  dec- 
ade the  capricious  Ganges,  the  powerful  Brahmapootra — "ter- 
rible son  of  the  Brahma  " — ^the  muddy  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  the 
loess-tinted  Hoang-Ho,  burst  their  barriers,  devastating  the  low- 
lands and  destroying  human  lives  by  scores,  or  even  by  thou- 
sands. The  annual  cycle  of  the  Mississippi  is  far  less  uniform 
than  that  of  the  Nile,  the  floods  vary  widely  in  date  and  in  height^ 
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and  prevision  is  handicapped  by  the  levees,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  which  protect  the  lowlands — until  the  crevasse  opens. 
Yet  the  customs  and  industries  of  the  delta  country  are  so  well 
adjusted  to  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  variable  regimen 
of  the  river  that  the  losses  from  overflow  involve  property  rather 
than  life.  The  planters,  with  their  families  and  dependents,  re- 
sort to  upland  habitations,  take  refuge  on  the  higher  levees  and 
"tow  heads,"  or  fly  to  the  "gin  houses,"  whose  strong  supports 
of  framed  timbers  resist  the  force  of  the  flood.  And  the  watch- 
ful planter,  who  has  learned  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
the  mighty  river,  controls  it  by  a  sand  bag  here,  a  barrow  of  eaiiii 
there,  a  handful  of  knot  grass  yonder;  for  if  the  feeble  but 
timely  check  be  not  applied,  the  waters  quickly  gain  such 
strength  as  to  defy  the  skill  of  engineers  and  the  wealth  of  States, 
as  at  the  Bonnet  Carr^,  the  Nita,  and  other  crevasses. 

Every -day  experience  shows  that  floods  are  not  confined  to 
the  greater  rivers.  They  affect  as  well  the  smaller  ones  and  their 
tributaries,  down  to  mill  streams  and  even  to  storm  runnels ;  and 
the  smaller  streams  are  so  many  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  their 
floods  is  large.  Once  or  oftener  during  each  decade  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress comes  from  Cincinnati,  for  the  basements  of  business  houses 
built  upon  the  flood  plain  are  inundated  and  the  residents  of  the 
city  front  are  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  prodigious  floods 
of  the  Ohio ;  once  or  twice  in  each  decade  East  St.  Louis  and  the 
part  of  St  Louis  standing  on  the  Mississippi  alluvium  are  flooded ; 
from  three  to  five  times  in  each  decade  the  trans-Mississippi 
traffic  at  Dubuque  is  stopped  because  the  flood  waters  submerge 
the  railway  tracks  and  extinguish  the  locomotive  fires;  and  no 
year  passes  without  records  of  disaster  in  dozens  of  towns  and 
villages  built  on  the  flood  plains  of  smaller  streams.  And  the 
flood  not  only  works  destruction  directly ;  it  sows  the  germs  of 
malarial  and  enteric  disorders  by  which  human  life  is  shortened. 

The  experience  of  a  decade  shows  that  exceptional  floods  oc- 
casionally inundate  a  part  of  the  flood  plain  which  the  usual 
vernal  freshet  barely  reaches.  On  May  27,  1881,  passengers  on 
the  first  train  south  from  Council  Bluffs  after  a  memorable 
freshet  in  the  Missouri  River,  viewed  an  impressive  but  pitiable 
spectacle.     The  extensive  bottom  land  was  plastered  with  mud 
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and  sand ;  sites  of  farm  houses  were  marked  by  piles  of  debris 
and  by  mined  chimneys ;  staunch  bams  were  undermined,  tilted, 
and  rent  with  unequal  settling,  their  doors  and  lower  plank- 
ing were  torn  away,  and  banks  and  bars  of  rotting  grain  marked 
the  direction  of  the  flood;  the  great  com  cribs,  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length,  were  represented  only  by  heaps  of  half -decayed 
and  sprouting  com ;  the  fences  were  reduced  here  to  scattered 
timber,  there  to  tangled  loops  of  barbed  wire  clinging  to  the 
stronger  posts  and  clasping  the  carcasses  of  cows,  horses,  and 
swine;  the  railway  track  of  a  month  before  was  scattered  to 
right  and  left  in  hundred-yard  links  of  rails  and  ties,  in  bent  and 
twisted  rails  still  grasped  by  a  tie  or  two,  or  in  scattered  ties 
and  broken  fish  plates — in  short,  the  fair  land  of  a  month  before 
was  replaced  by  a  picture  of  utter  desolation,  and  the  air  was 
poisoned  by  reeking  mud,  rotting  grain,  and  decaying  flesh. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  reminders  that  man  may  not  encroach 
upon  the  domain  of  a  river  with  impunity. 

The  recorded  experience  of  a  century  shows  that  floods  un- 
precedented in  memory  or  in  written  history  sometimes  come. 
Throughout  May,  1889,  the  rainfall  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Potomac  River  was  exceptionally  heavy  and  continuous,  and  the 
ground  became  saturated  to  an  exceptional  degree ;  and  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  month  heavy  showers  or  persistent  rains 
chanced  to  fall  in  the  basins  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  such  order  that  the  resulting  freshets  culminated  simul- 
taneously. The  consequence  was  an  unprecedented  flood.  The 
water  rose  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  level  reached  by  the 
highest  flood  previously  known ;  the  canal  and  railway  skirting 
the  river  were  washed  out  at  many  points,  so  that  traffic  was 
stopped  for  many  days  on  the  railway,  and  the  canal  was  so 
nearly  destroyed  that  it  has  not  yet  been  restored ;  lock  houses 
supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  freshets,  and 
locks  supposed  to  be  indestmctible,  were  swept  away.  Over 
the  site  of  "  the  log  dam  " — ^a  stmcture  at  Great  Palls  designed 
to  protect  the  canal  from  great  freshets — standing  above  all  pre- 
vious flood  marks  and  above  the  flood  plain  of  the  river  as  well, 
the  water  rushed  in  a  seething  torrent  seven  or  eight  feet  deep, 
sweeping  away  the  woodwork  and  most  of  the  masonry  of  the 
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atructure.  The  broad  slack-water  estuary  at  Washington  was 
transformed  into  a  rushing  tide  which  the  most  powerful  steam 
tugs  were  unable  to  stem,  and  which  carried  schooners  into  the 
broader  estuary  below  in  spite  of  the  aid  of  tugs  and  anchors ; 
and  the  water  rose  in  the  city  until  boats  plied  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Treasury,  and  until  cellars 
and  basements  were  flooded  and  stores  of  goods  were  destroyed 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital.  Measurements  showed  that  the 
discharge  was  at  the  rate  of  more  than  600,000  cubic  feet  per 
second — a  discharge  at  least  one  and  one  third  times  that  of  the 
greatest  freshet  previously  recorded,  nearly  40  times  that  of  the 
average  for  the  memorably  wet  season  of  1889,  and  nearly  600 
times  that  of  minimum  low  water  in  the  same  river.  Fully  to 
appreciate  this  flood,  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  upper  Potomac  is  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  Mississippi,  the  discharge  during  this  flood  closely 
approached  the  mean  annual  outpour  of  the  great  river.  The 
builder  of  a  bridge  is  not  satisfied  to  make  his  structure  strong 
^enough  to  bear  the  expected  load,  but  provides  for  the  unex- 
pected by  applying  "  a  factor  of  safety  "  of  three,  or  five,  or  even 
ten  times  the  anticipated  strain;  and  unprecedented  floods  like 
that  of  the  Potomac  during  1889  remind  builders  upon  the  flood 
plains  of  rivers  that  their  structures  too  require  a  factor  of  safety. 
The  lessons  of  a  millennium  of  observation,  those  of  scientific 
principle,  and  those  of  current  experience,  are  all  the  same ;  but 
they  are  either  carelessly  conned  or  recklessly  ignored  by  short- 
sighted men.  The  spider  weaves  her  web  across  the  well-trodden 
pathway,  to  be  rent  and  destroyed  by  the  next  passer;  the  ant, 
^despite  its  high  insect  intelligence,  persistently  burrows  in  the 
roadway,  unchecked  by  the  passing  wheels,  until  its  little  life  is 
crushed  out;  the  field  bunting  busies  herself  in  building  a  nest 
in  the  stubble,  regardless  of  the  approaching  turns  of  the  plow, 
which  must  shortly  wreck  the  tiny  domicile ;  the  squirrel  hides 
his  hoard  of  nuts  a  rod  from  the  brink  of  an  advancing  railway 
cut,  where  it  must  be  undermined  on  the  morrow.  Better  things 
might  be  expected  of  reasoning  man ;  yet,  with  equal  faith  in  the 
fixity  of  the  earth  and  with  equal  blindness  to  the  inevitable,  he 
iuilds  his  house  upon  the  river  sands  below  nature's  unmistak- 
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able  flood  mark.  The  contemporaries  of  Daniel  Boone  and  Davy 
Crockett  located  their  log  cabins  on  the  flood  plains  a  yard  be- 
low  lodged  driftwood,  and  their  descendants  still  defend  the  pre- 
emption despite  the  annual  inundation.  Along  the  Ohio  and  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  region,  scores  of  pioneers  made  their  homes 
on  the  very  spots  on  which  their  flood-borne  flatboats  grounded, 
and  were  naively  surprised  when  the  waters  of  the  succeeding 
Spring  washed  their  floors.  During  the  past  Summer  a  residence 
on  an  island  in  Keelfoot  Lake  was  placed  10  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  while  the  mud  of  the  1890  flood  still  coated  the 
neighboring  cypress  boles  18  feet  above  the  lake.  Verily,  the 
short-sighted  dumb  creatures  may  find  exalted  precedents ! 

The  first  requisite  for  protection  against  a  maleficent  agency 
is  just  appreciation  of  its  magnitude ;  the  second  is  acquaintance 
with  its  mode  of  operation.  The  magnitude  of  the  evils  of  fire, 
famine,  war,  and  pestilence  has  long  been  appreciated,  and  their 
modes  of  operation  have  been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  means 
of  protection  have  been  devised ;  but,  while  the  magnitude  of  the 
flood  was  appreciated  in  the  olden  days,  its  operations  were  not 
analyzed  until  men,  blinded  by  the  conceit  bom  of  successful 
conquest  in  other  directions,  forgot  its  power  and  crowded  into 
its  proper  paths,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  devotees  of  a 
ghastly  cult  threw  themselves  before  their  Juggernaut. 

Yet  the  ways  of  the  flood  are  now  so  well  known  that  its  rav- 
ages may  easily  be  escaped,  if  only  its  potency  is  appreciated. 
Kiver  floods  may  be  controlled,  expensively  by  storage  reser- 
voirs  for  storm  waters  and  melted  snows  (which  should  be  util- 
ized also  for  irrigating  lands  and  aa  sources  of  power),  partially 
by  forest-planting  about  head  waters  and  by  deforesting  the 
deltas  and  lower  flood  plains,  and  temporarily  by  levees  and  cut- 
oflfe.  But,  under  existing  social  and  commercial  conditions,  these 
methods,  which  might  indeed  be  applied  locally,  will  probably 
not  be  adopted,  either  during  this  century  or  the  next,  over  the 
150,000  square  miles  of  bottom  lands  skirting  the  minor  rivers 
and  mill  streams  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Still,  floods  may 
be  successfully  opposed  or  escaped.  Eailways  and  wagon  roads 
may  and  must  be  laid  on  the  flood  plains  of  rivers ;  but  the  em- 
bankments, and  trestles,  and  bridges  should  be  raised  not  only 
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above  the  latest  freshet  mark,  but  well  above  the  great  natural 
flood  mark  found  in  the  plain  itself,  and  the  reciprocal  effects  of 
embankments  and  other  structures  on  future  freshets  should  be 
cautiously  reckoned.  Farms  may  be  and  ought  to  be  located  on 
fertile  bottom  lands  enriched  by  annual  or  decennial  overflow ; 
but  the  farmer  should  dig  deep  for  his  foundations  and  build 
his  superstructures  strong  and  high.  On  every  flood  plain  of 
eastern  America  he  should  provide  for  the  loss  of  crop  and  fences 
once  in  three,  or  five,  or  ten  years ;  and  both  conmion  humanity 
and  economic  policy  urge  that  dumb  beasts  should  be  pastured 
and  fed  on  the  uplands,  so  that  the  fertile  river  bottoms  may  be 
devoted  to  their  best  use,  namely,  the  production  of  plant  crops. 
Cities  and  towns  ought  not  to  be  built  on  the  flood-ridden  and 
miasmatic  lowlands ;  yet  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  and  will 
be  in  the  future,  the  townsman,  like  the  farmer,  should  build 
high  and  strong,  and  hold  himself  ready  to  remove  his  family 
and  carry  his  goods  to  upper  stories.  And  the  flood-swept  bot- 
tom lands  of  the  American  rivers  afford  opportunity  for  a  kind 
of  business  curiously  neglected  in  the  past,  though  destined  to 
success  at  no  distant  day;  namely,  insurance  against  floods. 

The  great  desideratum  is  general  recognition  of  the  facts — 
which  are  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  thousands  and 
gainsaid  by  none,  though  ignored  by  multitudes — that  rivers 
bear  their  own  flood  marks  in  the  alluvial  plains  by  which  they 
are  skirted,  and  that  men  occupy  these  plains  at  their  peril. 

W  J  McGee. 


'J'he    JTomiii. 
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*'  Jbtontu«— My  Lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

**  Hamlet — Gk>d's  bodykins,  man,  better ;  use  every  man  after  his  desert, 
and  who  should  scape  whipping?  Use  them  after  your  own  honor  and 
dignity ;  the  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty." 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  government  has 
been  committed  the  great  charge  of  maintaining  peace  and  order 
over  a  vast*domain,  and  to-day  the  mass  of  human  interests  in 
our  land  and  the  responsibility  for  their  proper  care  and  conduct 
are  not  exceeded,  if  equaled,  in  any  other  empire  on  earth. 

The  unit  of  our  system  is  the  individual  man,  and  to  preserve 
him  in  the  possession  of  absolute  civil  and  religious  liberty  we 
have  adopted  a  system  of  government  which,  by  limiting  and 
distributing  its  powers,  prevents  their  consolidation  and  the 
growth  of  tyranny.  Ours  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  to  quote 
from  the  golden  opinion  delivered  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
— clarum  et  venerabile  nomen — in  the  Arlington  case : 

''  No  man  in  this  country  is  so  high  that  he  is  above  the  law ;  no  oflScer 
of  the  law  can  set  that  law  at  defiance  with  impunity;  all  the  oflScers  of  the 
government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  creatures  of  the  law,  and 
are  bound  to  obey  it.  It  is  the  only  supreme  power  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  every  man  who,  by  accepting  office,  participates  in  its  func- 
tions, is  only  the  more  strongly  bound  to  submit  to  that  supremacy  and  to 
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observe  the  limitations  which  it  imposes  upon  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
which  it  gives.  Courts  of  justice  are  established  not  only  to  decide  upon 
the  controverted  rights  of  the  citizens  as  against  each  other,  but  also  upon 
rights  in  controversy  between  them  and  the  government,  and  the  docket 
of  this  court  is  crowded  with  controversies  of  the  latter  class.'* 

One  of  the  chief  and  enduring  purposes  for  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  ordained  is  the  establishment  of 
justice.  Indeed,  this  was  the  great  end  of  the  system  as  organized, 
and  if  it  should  ever  fail  the  system  would  perish.  All  per- 
sons within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  sanction 
of  admitted  public  law  owe  it  allegiance :  the  citizens  owe  it  per- 
manent allegiance,  the  resident  foreigners  owe  it  temporary  alle- 
giance. All  alike  are  subject  to  its  laws  and  all  alike  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  those  laws.  It  is  believed  that  this  great 
function  of  administering  justice  has  on  the  whole  been  honora- 
bly and  fairly  executed  by  the  officials  into  whose  hands  the  duty 
has  been  committed.  Our  courts  of  justice  have  been  open  to 
all.  No  discrimination  by  reason  of  nationality,  or  race,  or  con- 
dition of  fortune,  can  be  found  upon  our  statute  books  or  is  in- 
dicated by  the  recorded  judgments  of  our  courts.  With  or  with- 
out treaty  stipulation,  no  case  can  be  found  of  denial  of  justice, 
either  by  administration  or  by  color  of  the  statute,  against  a 
foreigner;  on  the  contrary,  no  more  patient,  laborious,  and 
learned  decisions  upon  the  rights  of  person  and  property  can  be 
adduced  than  those  in  which  foreigners  have  been  interested 
parties. 

I  am  aware  of  no  case  until  the  present  time  in  which  indem- 
nity for  personal  injuries  inflicted  upon  a  foreigner  within  our 
jurisdiction  has  been  demanded  by  a  foreign  government  from 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  justice  in  its  judicial 
courts.  Of  the  case  in  which  indemnity  is  stated  to  have  been 
demanded  very  lately  by  Italy  of  the  United  States  for  the  kill- 
ing of  possibly  two  alleged  Italian  subjects  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  I  intend  to  say  nothing  at  present,  as  the  matter  is 
pending  in  negotiation  and  is  still  undergoing  the  usual  and 
proper  investigation  by  the  Executive  Department.  I  desire  to 
discuss,  upon  principle,  the  measure  of  our  liabilities  for  injuries 
inflicted  upon  individuals  by  other  individuals  within  our  juris- 
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diction,  and  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  New  Orleans  case  or  to  the 
unduly  excited  and  unprecedented  action  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  law  to  which  the 
American  people  intend  to  adhere. 

I  shall  draw  attention  to  the  two  cases  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  substitute  for  the  remedies 
and  redress  always  obtainable  by  an  appeal  to  our  local  courts  of 
justice,  a  demand  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  for 
pecuniary  compensation  in  the  class  of  cases  alluded  to — one  by 
Great  Britain  in  1878,  and  the  other  by  the  Chinese  government 
in  1885.  The  answer  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
both  cases  was  the  same ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  note  that  in  the 
English  demand  no  reference  was  made  to  the  existence  of  treaty 
stipulation  for  reciprocal  protection  and  security's  set  forth  in 
the  treaty  of  1815,  which  is  still  in  force  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, while  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  demand,  the  claim  was 
based  expressly  on  the  stipulations  of  treaties  between  the  two 
countries. 

A  score  or  more  instances  can  be  found,  in  existing  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  of  stipulations  for 
securing  to  citizens  of  each  nation,  residing  within  the  territory  of 
the  other,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nation  and  perfect  equality  with  the  natives.  These  stipulations, 
while  varying  somewhat  in  form,  are  in  substance  equivalent,  and 
in  none  of  them  is  a  greater  degree  of  care,  diligence,  and  active 
protection  required  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  than 
is  bestowed  by  it  upon  its  own  citizens.  The  grant  of  assured 
protection  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  the  condition 
that  the  individuals  so  protected  shall  submit  themselves  to  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  natives,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of 
our  treaty  with  Italy,  that  they  shall  receive  protection  "  upon 
the  same  terms  as  the  natives  of  the  country,  submitting  themselves 
to  the  laws  there  established,^^ 

In  no  case  is  a  separate  or  special  tribunal  stipulated  for  on 
either  side ;  the  same  laws  that  control  the  natives,  and  the  same 
courts  of  justice  that  administer  those  laws  and  are  resorted  to 
by  the  natives,  alone  are  mentioned.  I  except,  of  course,  those 
oriental  countries  in  which  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  is  con- 
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ceded  to  our  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  in  all  cases  where 
our  citizens  in  those  countries  are  concerned.  When,  therefore, 
in  the  United  States,  an  injury  to  person  or  property  has  been 
sustained  by  an  alien  here  resident,  his  treaty  rights,  or  his 
rights  under  international  law  and  the  usage  of  civilized  nations, 
are  the  same  as  those  that  are  available  to  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  No  treaty  was  ever  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  with  any  nation  which  stipulated  for  the  enforcement  of 
laws  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment residing  in  the  United  States,  or  entitling  them  to  any 
other  or  any  greater  protection  than  is  accorded  to  the  citizens 
of  the  most  favored  nation,  or  to  our  own  citizens. 

As  one  result  of  the  untrammeled  migration  and  interming- 
ling of  the  different  populations  of  the  world,  facilitated  by  the 
cheapness  and  freedom  of  locomotion  of  the  present  day,  we  find 
unhappily  that  immigrants  to  the  United  States  not  infrequently 
bring  with  them  the  personal,  social,  political,  and  sectarian  issues 
and  differences  which  agitate  the  countries  from  which  they 
come.  In  this  freedom  of  intercourse  and  in  the  very  easy  acqui- 
sition of  American  citizenship,  we  can  discover  evidences  that 
our  domestic  policies,  as  well  as  our  foreign  policies,  are  lia- 
ble  to  be  improperly  colored  and  influenced  by  considerations, 
prejudices,  and  sympathies  with  which,  as  a  nation  or  inter- 
nationally, we  should  have  nothing  to  do ;  which  are  invasive,  if 
not  destructive,  of  that  national  independence  and  autonomy  es- 
sential to  the  character,  honor,  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and  which  cannot  fail  to  impair  our  reputation  for 
disinterestedness  and  our  consequent  weight  in  the  council  of 
nations.  It  becomes,  therefore,  manifestly  our  duty  as  citizens 
of  a  constitutional  republic  to  recur  frequently  to  those  principles 
of  our  Constitution  which  are  assential  for  the  preservation  of  our 
national  polity,  and  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  inherent  in  American  citizenship. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  united  insistance  that  our  national 
polity  should  not  be  obscured  or  displaced  in  the  mind  of  any 
official  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  this  government, 
but  that  the  keeping  of  it  clearly  in  view  should  be  regarded  as 
the  prime  duty  of  all  agents  of  the  American  people.    Fortu- 
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nately  and  wisely,  we  have  thus  far  steered  clear  of  **  entangling 
alliances,"  with  the  single  and  limited  exception  of  our  treaty  of 
1846  with  New  Granada  respecting  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama;  and  by  thus  following  the  policy  of  careful  abstention 
from  all  interference  in  the  domestic  questions  and  local  issues 
of  other  nations,  we  are  enabled  more  consistently  to  check  and 
repel  any  impertinent  or  pragmatical  attempt  by  foreigners  to 
intermeddle  with  our  domestic  policies  or  to  dictate  alterations 
in  our  carefully-arranged  distribution  of  powers.  It  may  as  well 
be  understood  that,  desirous  as  we  are  of  pursuing  policies  of 
peace,  comity,  and  reciprocal  advantage  with  all  nations,  we  will 
never  so  lower  the  standard  of  our  independence  as  to  change  the 
form  and  principles  of  our  government  to  accommodate  strangers 
who  come  among  us  voluntarily  and  in  pursuit  of  their  individual 
tastes  and  fortunes. 

The  establishment  of  the  treaty  power  under  the  Constitution 
is  clear  and  explicit.  No  State  can  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance, 
or  federation ;  and  the  President  has  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  To  the  President  also  is 
given  power  to  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls.  He  receives  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers  and  takes  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
The  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
treaties  that  are  made  under  their  authority ;  and  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  minister  and  consuls,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction.  In  their  foreign  rela- 
tions the  United  States  are  thus  to  be  exclusively  represented 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

A  treaty  is  a  compact  between  independent  nations,  and  de- 
pends, for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions,  on  the  interests  and 
honor  of  the  governments  which  are  parties  to  it.  With  this,  how 
ever,  the  judicial  courts  have  nothing  to  do,  and  they  can  give  no 
redress ;  but  the  treaty  may  contain  provisions  conferring  upon 
those  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  nations  that  reside  in  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  other,  rights  which  are  capable  of  enforce- 
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ment,  as  between  private  parties,  in  the  courts  of  the  country. 
Under  our  system  of  separation  and  distribution  of  powers  be- 
tween the  departments  of  the  government,  the  Executive  cannot 
justly  exercise  powers  assigned  to  the  Judiciary,  nor  the  Judi- 
ciary powers  belonging  to  the  Executive. 

The  control  of  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the  country  has  thus 
undoubtedly  been  conferred  exclusively  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution,  to  exclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  obstruction,  by  States  or  their  oflScers,  to  the  execu- 
tion of  treaties,  expressly  states: 

**  All  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Ck>nstitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  all  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers, both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution." 

The  recital  of  these  express  mandates  of  the  Constitution, 
binding  equally  the  judges  of  the  State  courts  as  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States  courts  to  support,  under  oath,  the  execution  of 
treaties,  indicates  unmistakably  the  intention  to  employ  State 
tribunals  equally  with  those  of  the  United  States  to  compel  obe- 
dience by  citizens  everywhere  in  the  United  States  to  the  com- 
pacts so  made  with  foreign  nations.  It  permits  no  doubt  to  re- 
main that  the  avenues  of  public  justice  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  are  equally  open  to  all  persons,  and  that  resident  aliens 
are  to  be  treated  precisely  like  our  own  citizens. 

Treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  named  together  as  the  paramount  law  of  the  land. 
No  superiority  is,  in  terms,  assigned  to  one  or  the  other,  but 
every  power  can  be  exercised  only  under  the  limitations  and 
modes  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with 
those  limitations.  A  treaty  is  no  more  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  than  is  an  act  of  Congress,  as  is  shown  when  the  act  of  Con- 
^  gress  vacates  pro  tanto  an  inconsistent  prior  treaty.  Whenever, 
therefore,  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  unconstitutional,  as  in- 
vading the  reserved  rights  of  a  State,  a  treaty  to  the  same  effect 
would  be  unconstitutional.  The  extent  of  treaty  powers,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution,  is  unlimited  in  terms,  except  by 
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those  restrictions  which  are  found  in  that  instrument  against  the 
acts  of  the  government  or  of  any  of  its  departments,  and  against 
those  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  government  itself  and  that 
of  the  States.  It  would  not  be  contended  that  the  treaty  power 
extends  so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or 
any  changes  in  the  character  of  the  national  government  or  in 
that  of  the  States.  A  departure  from  the  structure  of  our  insti- 
tutions, by  subjecting  the  State  governments  to  the  control  of 
Congress  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  and  fundamental  powers 
heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them,  would  be  as  unwar- 
ranted if  it  were  sought  to  be  accomplished  under  the  form  of  a 
treaty  as  if  it  were  sought  under  an  act  of  Congress. 

Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  last  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  Congress  proceeded  to  legislate  for 
their  enforcement,  but  in  the  then  prevalent  sectionalism  which 
controlled  the  two  Houses,  the  class  of  laws  called  "  reconstruc- 
tion measures "  were  so  colored  by  the  desire  to  extend  their 
power  beyond  the  just  limits  of  the  amendments  on  which  they 
were  professed  to  be  founded,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a 
series  of  decisions,  declared  the  greater  part  of  such  legislation 
to  be  invalid  because  it  is  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and 
destructive  of  the  symmetry  of  our  government.  Under  these 
decisions,  while  recognizing  fully  certain  prohibitions  against  the 
action  of  the  States,  the  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  Con- 
gress cannot  confer  jurisdiction  over  offenses  committed  by  indi- 
viduals against  other  individuals  without  warrant  of  law  or  in 
violation  of  law.  In  the  case  of  Cruikshank,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley, 
referring  to  that  part  of  the  Constitution  under  discussion,  said : 

"  It  is  a  g^uaraatee  against  the  exertion  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  legislature  of  the  State,  not  a  guarantee 
against  the  comnaission  of  individual  offenses;  and  the  power  of  Congress, 
whether  express  or  iroplied,  to  legislate  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
guarantee,  does  not  extend  to  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  in  a  State." 

The  Supreme  Court  took  the  same  view  in  considering  the  same 
case,  and  said : 

"  This  provision  does  not  add  anything  to  the  rights  of  one  citizen  as 
against  another.    The  duty  of  protecting  all  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment 
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of  an  equality  of  rights  was  originally  assumed  by  the  States,  and  it  re- 
mains  there." 

In  1886  one  Baldwin,  together  with  others,  was  charged  with 
a  conspiracy  illegally  to  deprive  certain  Chinese  subjects  of  equal 
privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  them  under  existing  treaties 
with  China,  and  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  under 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  court  sustained  its  ruling  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  against  Harris  (one  of  the  series  referred 
to,  decided  in  1882),  sajring  that  that  case  had  been  carefully 
considered  at  the  time  and  that  subsequent  reflection  had  not 
changed  its  opinion  as  therein  expressed.  The  court  decided 
in  the  case  before  it  that  "  the  offense  of  the  defendants  was  ex- 
erted against  the  Chinese  people,  and  not  against  the  govern- 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  protect  them."  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
Mr.  Justice  Field  deplored,  as  the  result  of  the  decision,  that 
"  no  national  law  exists  which  can  be  invoked  for  the  protection 
of  the  subjects  of  China  in  their  right  to  reside  and  do  business 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  same  result  must  follow  with  refer- 
ence to  similar  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
other  nations  with  which  we  have  like  treaty  stipulations,"  and 
declared  that  "  the  only  protection  against  any  forcible  resistance 
to  the  execution  of  these  treaty  stipulations  in  their  favor  is  to 
be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  different  States."  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  treaties  are  made  expressly  binding  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  all  State  judges,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  when 
absolute  failure  of  justice  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the 
action  or  non-action  of  the  State  tribunals,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  Executive  to  consider  whether 
Congress  should  not  indemnify  the  injured  parties  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  this  government  to  execute,  substantially  and  in 
good  faith,  the  compact  entered  into  with  a  foreign  nation. 
As  the  measure  of  justice  and  protection  stipulated  for  in  the 
treaty  is  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  foreigners  as  in  the  case 
of  citizens  and  natives  of  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  cause 
of  complaint  when  the  cases  of  both  are  submitted  to  the  same 
tribunals  for  decision. 

The  principles  of  law  and  justice,  as  administered  in  the 
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courts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
are  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  both  are  founded  upon 
those  rules  of  justice  which  are  recognized  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  decisions  of  those  courts  are  mutually  cited  as  author- 
ity in  either  and  in  both.  It  may  be  said  of  the  judges  who  pre- 
side over  them  and  of  the  juries  who  try  in  them,  in  the  words 
of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  case  of  Crandall  against  Nevada  : 
"  For  all  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  federal  government 
was  established,  they  are  one  people,  with  one  common  country; 
they  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  federal  judges  not  infrequently  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  prior  service  in  the  State  courts ;  the  personnel  of 
the  bar  is  the  same  in  both  jurisdictions ;  the  juries  are  drawn  at 
large  from  the  same  communities,  possess  the  same  qualifications, 
and  not  uncommonly  serve  alternately  in  either  court.  The  for- 
eigner in  our  country  who  seeks  redress  for  his  private  injuries 
has  the  advantage  over  our  native  citizen  of  electing  in  which 
jurisdiction — State  or  federal — he  will  pursue  his  remedy.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  tried  by  any  test  or  fact  or  law,  to  discover 
wherein  there  is  any  defect  in  the  execution  by  the  United  States 
of  its  stipulations  with  foreign  nations  to  give  to  their  citizens  or 
subjects  the  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  secured  to  our  own 
citizens. 

I  have  referred  to  the  case  of  Tunstall,  the  correspondence  in 
regard  to  which  was  closed  by  a  letter  addressed  in  June,  1885, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Minister  at  Washington. 
J.  P.  Tunstall  was  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  New  Mexico, 
where  he  was  carrying  on  business.  He  was  murdered  in  the 
year  1878,  and  an  investigation  by  a  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  disclosed  that  three  persons  witnessed  the  mur- 
der, and  that  two  of  the  three  committed  it.  Two  of  these  three 
were  afterward  killed,  and  there  was  no  knowledge  that  the  sur- 
vivor had  ever  been  brought  to  justice  for  his  complicity.  In 
1880  Sir  Edward  Thornton  presented,  under  instruction  of  his 
government,  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Tunstall  for 
such  compensation  as,  upon  examination  of  the  injury  and  losses, 
should  be  found  to  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  liability  of 
the  United  States  was  not  admitted  by  Mr.  Evarts,  then  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  nor  by  Mr.  Blaine,  liis  successor,  nor  by  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen ;  but  the  last-named  secretary  suggested  to  the  British 
Minister,  in  1882,  to  refer  the  claim  of  Tunstall,  under  the  author- 
ization of  Congress,  to  the  Court  of  Claims  or  other  judicial 
resort  The  suggestion  was  rejected  by  Her  Majesty^s  gov- 
ernment because  the  proposed  adjudication  would  not  be  based 
upon  a  prior  admission  of  the  liability  of  the  United  States  in 
the  premises,  subject  to  an  establishment  of  the  facts  after  judi- 
cial inquiry.  Upon  a  revival  of  the  demand  in  April,  1886,  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  such  claims  was  fully 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  will  be  found  at  length  in 
the  volume  of  "  Foreign  Relations  "  for  that  year.  The  similar- 
ity of  our  institutions  and  laws  with  those  of  Great  Britain  was 
stated  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  the  annals  of  English 
jurisprudence  were  referred  to  as  thoroughly  sustaining  the  posi- 
tion taken  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  transcribe  from  that  correspond- 
ence the  following  paragraphs: 

'*  Appealing  to  principles  acknowledged  in  common  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  maintained  that  in  countries  subject  to  the  English 
common  law,  where  there  is  the  opportunity  griven  of  a  prompt  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage,  damages  inflicted  on  foreigners  on  the  soil  of  such 
countries  must  be  redressed  through  the  instrumentality  of  courts  of  justice 
and  are  not  the  subject  of  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
injured  party.  .  .  .  Prior  to  the  occurrences  now  under  consideration,  there 
must  have  been  many  cases  in  which  British  subjects  supposed  that  they 
had  suffered  loss  through  the  negligence  or  the  malice  of  subordinate 
ofScers  of  the  different  States  and  Territories  composing  this  Union,  but  no 
recdrd  can  be  found,  at  least  on  the  flies  of  this  department,  of  cases  in 
which,  when  redress  could  be  had  by  appeal  to  local  courts  of  justice,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  substitute  for  such  redress  a  demand  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States  for  pecuniary  compensation.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  many  cases  in  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 
have  suffered,  or  claim  to  have  suffered,  injury  in  Great  Bntain  from  the 
conduct  of  British  officials.  When  such  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  high 
seas,  or  in  foreign  uncivilized  lands,  and  especially  if  inflicted  by  the  armed 
military  or  naval  power  directly  emanating  from  the  sovereign  executive, 
then  it  was  properly  regarded  as  the  subject  of  diplomatic  intervention;  but 
a  careful  search  in  the  records  of  this  department  discloses  no  diplomatic 
appeal  for  pecuniary  compensation  for  injuries  claimed  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  American  citizens  when  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain." 

"  The  practical  result  of  this  fair  dealing  is  even  more  marked  in  this 
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country  than  in  England.  There  are  reported  in  our  books  multitudes  of 
cases  in  which  local  ofiBcers  of  justice  have  been  sued  by  foreigners  in  our 
courts  for  false  imprisonment,  or  for  malicious  prosecution,  or  for  assault, 
and  this  must  needs  be  the  case  in  communities  like  ours,  in  which  a-  large 
proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  foreigners  unfamiliar  with  our 
laws.  In  not  one  of  these  cases,  however,  has  it  ever  been  maintained 
that  the  foreign  plaintiff  had  not  at  least  the  same  privileges  awarded  to 
him  as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  a  native  citizen,  nor  can  the  most 
jealous  scrutiny  of  the  proceedings  show  in  a  single  case  any  misstatement 
of  law  to  his  disfavor.  The  first  instance,  in  fact,  in  which,  instead  of  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  thus  open,  diplomatic  intervention  through  a  sovereign 
is  urged,  is  that  which  we  now  have  to  discuss." 

**  To  accept  the  position  of  the  British  government  in  this  matter  would, 
moreover,  lead  to  utter  eonfusion  in  the  constituted  arrangements  of  our 
system,  which,  like  that  of  England,  sedulously  maintains  the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislative  departments  distinct  from  each  other.  The  claim 
now  put  forward,  if  allowed,  would  usurp  judicial  functions  by  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  and  would  substitute  a  government  of  will 
for  a  government  of  law.  Private  loss  and  injury  ensue  from  temporary 
disorders  and  breaches  of  the  peace  \mder  any  government." 

In  1878,  3,000  loaded  railway  cars  were  destroyed  by  a  mob 
at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  This  property  must  have  belonged 
to  a  variety  of  persons,  probably  of  different  nationalities,  but  no 
one  who  lost  his  property  nor  the  relatives  of  any  who  lost  his 
life  (and  many  lives  were  lost)  ever  pretended  to  hold  the  United 
States  government  responsible. 

In  March,  1884,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  for  three  days  the 
scene  of  arson,  pillage,  and  bloodshed.  In  the  riot  forty-five 
persons  were  killed  and  a  greater  number  were  wounded.  The 
county  court-house  and  the  valuable  records  it  contained  were 
burned,  the  jail  was  wrecked,  and  a  government  of  laws  was  tem- 
porarily laid  prostrate.  That  among  those  killed  were  foreigners 
is  well  ascertained,  yet  no  suggestion  of  indemnity  was  ever 
made  by  a  foreign  government.  To  quote  again  from  the  corre- 
spondence : 

"  Under  no  aspect  of  the  case  is  there  any  right  under  our  law  to  re- 
dress such  injuries  as  Mr.  Tunstall  suffered  which  is  not  as  open  to  a  for- 
eigner lawfully  within  the  United  States  as  to  any  one  of  our  own  citizens. 
There  is  no  discrimination  between  them.  ...  *  The  state,'  says  Sir  R. 
PhiUimore  ('  International  Law,'  11.,  4) '  must  be  satisfied  that  its  citizen  has 
exhausted  the  means  of  legal  redress  offered  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country 
in  which  he  has  been  injured.    If  tliese  tribunals  are  imable  or  unwilling  to 
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enter  energetically  upon  his  grievence,  the  ground  for  interference  is  prop- 
erly laid  ;  but  it  behooves  tlie  interfering  state  to  take  the  utmost  care — 
first,  that  the  commission  of  the  wrong  be  clearly  established;  secondly,  that 
the  denial  of  the  local  tribunals  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  be  not  less 
clearly  established.  It  is  only  after  these  propositions  have  been  irrefrag- 
ably  proven  that  the  state  of  a  foreigner  can  demand  reparation  at  the 
hands  of  the  goveioiment  of  his  country.'  *' 

And  this  position,  as  was  pointed  out,  was  sustained  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire  against  Louisiana 
as  follows  :* 

<*No  principle  of  international  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  nation  to 
assume  the  collection  of  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  another  nation  if 
the  citizens  themselves  have  ample  means  of  redress  without  the  interven- 
tion of  their  government.  Indeed,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  says  in  his  *  Ck>m- 
mentaries  on  Iiitemational  Law,^  Vol.  II.,  page  12,  'As  a  general  rule  the 
proposition  of  Martens  seems  to  be  correct,  that  the  foreigner  can  only 
claim  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native  creditor  of  the  state.'  " 

Finally,  upon  a  full  review,  the  liability  of  the  United  States, 
either  directly  toward  the  representatives  of  the  murdered  man 
or  internationally  toward  Her  Majesty^s  government,  was  denied. 
In  the  case  that  gave  rise  to  the  Chinese  demand,  28  of  their 
countrymen  were  killed  outright,  15  wounded,  and  many  more 
driven  from  their  homes,  which  were  pillaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
band  of  riotous  individuals  at  Rock  Springs,  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. An  article  of  the  Chinese  treaty  provides  that  "  Chinese 
subjects,  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel 
or  residence  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  most  favored  nation."  To  this  demand,  reply  was  made 
that  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  assailants  consisted  of  a  law- 
less band  of  armed  men — discontented  mining  laborers  who  had 
previously  sought  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  join  with  them  in  a 
concerted  strike  for  higher  wages,  and  who  had  become  angered 
by  the  rejection  of  their  overtures.  This  was  the  only  motive 
discemable  for  the  assault,  or  alleged  in  the  reported  evidence. 
On  neither  side,  among  assailants  or  assailed,  was  there  any  rep- 
resentative of  the  government  of  China,  or  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  that  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.    There  was, 

*  108  U.  S.  Reports,  pa^e  90. 
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therefore,  no  official  insult  or  wrong,  as  there  could  not  be. 
Whatever  occurred  was  between  private  individuals.  It  was, 
moreover,  absolutely  without  national  character.  The  domestic 
element  of  an  ordinary  civil  disturbance  was  wanting.  The  as- 
sailants, equally  with  the  assailed,  were  strangers  in  our  land. 
In  strict  truth,  the  hospitality  of  a  friendly  country,  no  less  than 
the  rights  of  peaceable  sojourners  therein,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  outraged  by  a  body  of  aliens,  who,  being  permitted  by  the 
generosity  of  our  laws  to  enter  our  borders  and  roam  unchecked 
and  at  will  throughout  our  jurisdiction,  freely  and  profitably 
selecting  their  places  of  abode  and  finding  occupation  therein, 
abused  the  privileges  thus  accorded  to  them  and  committed 
gross  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  suddenly,  and  doubtless  with 
the  knowledge  that  nowhere  within  summons  could  any  police 
organization  be  found  in  sufficient  force  to  stay  their  criminal 
hands. 

The  volume  of  "  Foreign  Relations "  for  1886  contains  the 
full  history  of  this  demand  for  indemnity  and  the  reasons  for  its 
rejection.  In  that  correspondence  with  the  Chinese  Minister,  the 
same  principles  were  laid  down  as  had  been  cited  in  the  reply 
to  the  British  Minister  in  TunstaU's  case.    It  was  said : 

"  To  the  judiciary  branch  is  committed  the  administration  of  remedies  for 
all  wrongs,  and  its  courts  are  open,  with  every  aid  they  can  devise,  to 
secure  publicity  and  impartiality  in  the  administration  of  justice  to  every 
human  being  found  within  their  jurisdiction.  Providing  thus  a  remedy  for 
all  individuals,  whether  many  or  few,  rich  or  poor,  and  of  whatever  age,  sex, 
race,  or  nationality,  the  question  of  liability  for  reparation  or  indemnity 
for  losses  to  individuals,  occurring  in  any  way,  must  be  settled  by  the  judg- 
ments of  the  judicial  branch,  unless  the  act  complained  of  has  been  com- 
mitted under  oflScial  authority  in  pursuance  of  governmental  orders  to  that 
end.  The  government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  honorable  obligation  of  its  treaty  stipulations,  the  duties  of  international 
amity,  and  the  potentiality  of  justice  and  equity,  not  trammeled  by  technical 
rulings  nor  limited  by  statute.  But  among  such  obligations  are  not  the  re- 
paration of  injuries  or  the  satisfaction  by  indemnity  of  wrongs  inflicted  by 
individuals  upon  other  individuals  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Such  remedies  must  be  pursued  in  the  proper  quarter  and  through  the 
avenues  of  justice  marked  out  for  the  reparation  of  such  wrongs.  ...  I 
should  fail  in  ray  duty  as  representing  the  well-founded  principles  upon 
which  rests  the  relation  of  this  government  to  its  citizens,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  not  its  citizens  and  yet  are  permitted  to  come  and  go  fi*eely 
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within  its  jurisdiction,  did  I  not  deny  emphatically  all  liability  to  indemnify 
individuals,  of  whatever  race  or  country,  for  loss  growing  out  of  violations 
of  om*  public  law,  and  declare  with  equal  emphasis  that  just  and  ample  op- 
portunity is  g^ven  to  all  who  suffer  wrong  and  seek  reparation  through  the 
channels  of  justice  as  conducted  by  the  judicial  branch  of  our  government." 

There  were  certain  features  in  the  case  which  appealed 
strongly  to  the  sense  of  humanity,  and  which  were  communicated 
by  the  President  to  Congress,  with  a  recommendation  that  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  property  destroyed  should  be  given 
in  a  benevolent  spirit;  and  this  was  done  by  Congress,  which  sub- 
sequently, in  1888,  made  a  still  larger  appropriation  in  compensa- 
tion for  similar  losses  suffered  by  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
but  in  each  case  the  award  was  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
made  ex  gratidy  and  was  accompanied  by  the  most  distinct  denial 
of  all  legal  liability,  under  international  law  or  treaty,  to  make 
good  losses  so  caused. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a  correct  principle,  and  the 
everlasting  and  increasing  injury  of  consenting  to  an  evil  prin- 
ciple, invest  this  question  with  gravity,  for  it  is  very  evident 
that  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  admit  that  it  is 
liable  to  indemnify  individuals  directly,  or  a  foreign  government 
acting  in  their  behalf,  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  such  foreign  government  within  the  United  States  and  in 
violation  of  its  laws,  and  that  such  claimants  are  absolved  from 
all  efforts  to  obtain  redress  in  the  judicial  courts,  which  are  as 
open  to  the  foreigner  as  to  our  own  citizens,  and  where  justice  is 
administered  with  an  equal  hand  to  either  and  to  both,  it  will 
create  a  precedent  which  will  not  merely  be  prolific  of  interna- 
tional dissensions,  but  which  will  impair  the  structure  of  our  gov- 
ernment, seriously  disarrange  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
under  our  5tate  and  federal  systems,  and  confuse  and  destroy 
the  essential  boundary  between  executive  and  judicial  powers 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  ihe  Constitution 
of  our  government. 

There  is  a  manifest  and  dangerous  tendency  in  our  institutions 
toward  centralization  and  consolidation  of  power.  No  remedy, 
therefore,  for  alleged  evils  or  inconveniences  should  be  accepted 
that  increases  this  tendency,  for  it  is  in  the  strict  enforcement  of 
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limitations  upon  power  and  its  decentralization  that  the  best 
hopes,  and  even  the  possibility,  of  free  institutions  of  human 
government  can  be  found.  If,  therefore,  the  principles  of  law 
and  the  arrangements  for  their  exercise  declared  by  our  courts  to 
be  consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty,  cannot  be  peacea- 
bly possessed  and  enjoyed  by  our  citizens,  and  be  acknowledged 
and  recognized  as  the  basis  of  our  government,  because  of  the 
presence  within  our  borders  of  alien  subjects  and  citizens  of  for- 
eign powers  whose  personal  wrongs  may  not  be  remedied  to  their 
satisfaction  or  to  that  of  their  government  without  the  impairment 
and  disorder  of  our  system,  then  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
unquestionable  and  sovereign  right  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine by  positive  law  who  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  our 
gates  and  who  shall  be  excluded  must  be  exercised. 

Let  us  ascertain  our  full  and  honorable  measure  of  interna- 
tional duty,  and  perform  it  faithfully  in  a  dignified  spirit  of  self- 
respect,  not  yielding  to  compulsion,  but  walking  steadily  in  the 
path  of  self-imposed  obligation. 

Thomas  F.  Bayard. 

April  18. 
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What  significance  has  the  formation  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth of  Australia?  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  by 
its  founders  are  national  influence;  national  credit;  defense 
against  an  aggressive  foe;  the  development  and  protection  of  the 
coast  fisheries;  the  prevention  of  the  influx  of  foreign  criminals 
and  of  aliens  of  inferior  races,  Chinese  or  Asiatics ;  a  **  higher 
stature  before  the  world";  a  grander  name;  and  a  scheme  of 
empire  such  as  isolated  colonies  could  not  hope  to  carry  out. 
These  benefits,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitution  framed  after  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  avoiding  the  undesirable  features  of  both  and  pro- 
viding for  a  federal  Court  of  Appeal,  a  Privy  Council,  and  a 
Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons. 

Beyond  all  this,  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  many  that  this  mag- 
nificent territory,  with  8,000  miles  of  coast  line  inclosing  3,000,- 
000  square  miles,  and  with  a  present  population  of  4,000,000,  is 
destined  to  control  the  Pacific  and,  in  the  near  future,  by 
the  increase  of  its  manufactures,  to  command  the  trade  of  all 
that  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  lies. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  men  of  brilliant  ability  op- 
posed to  federation,  among  others  the  Hon.  I.  E.  Salomons,  a 
Queen's  counsel,  who  on  June  4,  1890,  delivered  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  New  South  Wales,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  a 
brilliant  speech  in  which  he  opposed  federation  as  premature, 
unnecessary,  and  full  of  great  and  critical  dangers.  "As  to  those 
who  see  in  it  an  instrument  of  independence,"  he  said,  "I  regret 
that  I  know  nothing  in  the  way  of  argument  that  would  atfect 
them ;  but  I  would  pray  this  chamber,  and  humbly  through  it 
the  whole  colony,  to  defer  as  long  as  may  be  the  breaking  of  the 
link  that  binds  us  to  the  old  country."  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that  England  is  the  home  of  freedom,  that  her  Constitution  has 
served  as  a  model  for  every  independent  state,  and  that  she  laid 
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the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  (Mr.  Salomons  him- 
self is  a  Hebrew)  and  struck  asunder  the  shackles  of  the  slave. 
He  concluded  by  asserting  that  all  that  is  sacred,  all  that  is 
really  elevated  and  refined  in  the  life  of  the  colonics  has  come 
from  England,  and  that  anything  that  should  tend  to  break  the 
ties  between  them  and  the  mother  country  would  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  degradation. 

The  replies  to  Mr.  Salomons,  however,  went  to  show  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  separation  from  the  mother  country. 
On  the  contrary.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  present  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  who  is  the  oldest  advocate  of  federation,  had  pre- 
viously asserted  that,  while  Australia  would,  by  its  means,  rise  to 
a  higher  level,  «nd  occupy  a  larger  place  in  the  contemplation  of 
mankind,  such  a  movement  would  find  a  ready  response  in 
the  old  country,  and,  indeed,  that  England  had  already  awak- 
ened to  sympathy  with  it.  Its  object,  he  said,  was  only  to  secure 
admission  *'  into  the  rank  of  nations  that  are  still  under  the  noble 
and  glorious  flag  of  the  Motherland."  And  the  first  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Australasian  Federation  Conference  on  February 
13,  1890,  at  the  Parliament  House  in  Melbourne,  was  as  follows : 

*'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  best  interests  and  the 
present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Australian  colonies  will  be  promoted 
by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown." 

Again,  on  the  7th  of  last  May,  in  moving  for  the  concurrence  by 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Federation  Conference  on  the  13th  of  February, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  asserted  that  the  convention  had  not  met 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  independence,  but  that  its  members 
had  been  asked  to  assemble  to  frame  a  federal  Constitution  in 
union  with  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  whole  of  the  colo- 
nies," he  said,  "by  their  delegates  and  representatives, have  de- 
clared that  the  time  is  ripe  for  that  to  be  done."  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South 
Wales,  after  various  postponements,  on  the  11th  of  last  Septem- 
ber the  House,  a  very  full  one,  adopted  the  scheme  of  union  by  a 
vote  of  97  to  11,  which  completely  put  to  flight  all  who  enter- 
tained doubts  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Salomons. 
18 
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Referring  to  the  proposed  Constitution,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  said 
that  the  rich  stores  of  political  knowledge  which  were  collected 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  be 
largely  resorted  to,  as  well  as  the  vast  accumulations  of  learning 
on  cognate  subjects  since  that  time.  The  scheme  of  federal 
government  would  necessarily  follow  close  upon  the  type  of  the 
Dominion  Government  of  Canada.  It  would  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Governor-General,  for  the  creation  of  an  Australian 
Privy  Council,  and  for  a  Parliament  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Commons.    He  added : 

"  We  have  only  two  modern  examples.  We  have  the  case  of  the  North 
American  colonies  which  revolted,  and  happily — ^happily  for  the  world, 
happily  for  England  herself— established  tiieir  independence  ;  and  we  have 
the  example  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  In  the  American  example  the 
people  of  the  North  American  colonies  were  about  8,000,000 ;  in  the  Cana- 
dian example  the  population  was  8,394,056  souls  ;  ihe  population  of  these 
colonies  is  certainly  not  less  than  4,000,000.  So  that,  if  population,  which 
is  the  main  element  of  national  life,  is  to  be  considered,  we  have  a  status 
beyond  that  of  North  America  in  the  revolt  which  resulted  in  independence, 
and  beyond  that  of  the  Canadian  colonies  when  they  first  proposed  to  fed- 
erate. And  if  4,000,000  English-speaking  people,  inheriting  all  the  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  our  nation  and  race — if  a  population  of  4,000,000  of 
this  stamp  are  not  ripe  to  enter  into  this  united  system  of  national  life,  it 
becomes  the  persons  who  say  so  to  point  to  the  time  when  they  will  be." 

In  debating  the  objections  to  certain  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Sir  Henry  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  executive  power  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States — not  vested  with  the  advice  of  any  body,  but 
absolutely  in  the  President.  He  then  went  on  to  show  how  that 
power  has  been  used,  notably  in  the  case  of  two  Presidents  who 
had  reigned  supreme  in  the  United  States  each  for  eight  years- 
President  Jackson  and  President  Grant.  In  comparing  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Privy  Council  with  those  of  a  single  executive  he 
cited  the  statement,  made  in  an  article  by  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field, 
that  while  the  Crown  in  England  has  not  vetoed  a  measure 
passed  by  the  Legislature  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
while  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  withheld  supplies  since  the 
Eevolution  of  1688,  yet  in  America  both  of  these  powers  are  ex- 
ercised to-day. 

After  referring  to  further  quotations  from  the^ame  eminent 
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authority — especially  with  reference  to  a  scheme  for  the  annex- 
ation of  a  portion  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo  in  pursuance  of 
a  treaty  negotiated  by  an  aid-de-camp,  a  treaty  of  which  Charles 
Sumner  publicly  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  trod  under 
foot  the  Constitution  in  one  of  its  most  distinctively  republican 
principles — Sir  Henry  went  on  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
use  of  the  executive  power  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  quite  suflScient  to  warn  the  men  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
framing  the  Australian  Constitution  against  placing  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  probability  of  a  European 
war,  in  which  England  might  become  involved,  quickened  and 
strengthened  the  determination  for  federation.  In  1889,  the 
Imperial  government  intimated  to  the  several  governments  of  the 
Australian  colonies  that  it  was  prepared  to  send  a  distinguished 
officer  to  inspect  the  military  forces  of  Australia.  General  Ed- 
wards, the  officer  who  was  sent,  inspected  the  forces  of  the  differ- 
ent colonies  and  reported  that  if  the  military  forces  of  Australia 
were  to  be  of  use  in  time  of  danger  they  must  be  capable  of  being 
amalgamated  into  a  single  Australian  army.  In  debate  on  this 
topic  in  the  convention,  speakers  mentioned  contingencies  in 
which  a  federal  government  would  be  able  to  exercise  effective 
authority,  but  which  the  provincial  governments  could  not  meet 
at  all.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Australians  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  difficulties  that  are  sure  to  beset  their  country  from  the  mul- 
titudinous Asiatic  races.  The  close  proximity  of  these  races  to 
Australia,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  visit  it,  their  wonderful 
powers  of  imitation  and  invention  when  they  have  once  had  the 
track  pointed  out,  should  never  be  forgotten  in  estimating  possi- 
ble difficulties  and  dangers.  Major-General  Edwards  pointed 
out  the  superior  naval  power — becoming  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient every  year — of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  Chinese  have 
some  of  the  finest  ironclads  and  some  of  the  fastest  cruisers 
afloat,  and  it  is  well  that  the  people  of  the  Australian  colonies 
should  realize  that  they  have  this  power  so  near — this  power  so 
fully  armed,  this  power  so  well  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
all  inventions  and  all  improvements  still  further  to  arm  itself. 
Human  lives  count  as  nothing  in  its  calculations ;  and  if  China 
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is  now  engaging  the  most  experienced  generals  from  Germany, 
and  from  England  itself,  to  train  her  armed  bodies,  having 
already  a  considerable  army,  and  if  she  is  fast  acquiring  a  navy 
inferior  to  few  both  in  quality  and  numbers — truly  it  is  time  that 
Australians  understood  the  character  of  this  near  neighbor. 

The  founders  of  the  Commonwealth,  moreover,  reviewed  the 
physical  and  material  basis  for  a  federal  government.  The 
colonies  have  an  immense  wealth  in  railways,  including  an  un- 
broken chain  of  2,600  miles  from  South  Australia  to  Queensland. 
This  great  work  and  its  several  branches  cost  the  colonies  nearly 
£100,000,000 — a  sum  equal  to  the  estimated  value  of  British 
railways  in  1844  (according  to  Mr.  Acworth's  article  in  the 
March  Forum).  This  intercolonial  chain  of  railways  would  en- 
able the  federal  government  to  transport  troops  to  any  threat- 
ened part  of  the  coast.  The  Transcontinental  Telegraph,  which 
joins  the  Indian  and  Southern  Oceans,  and  brings  Australia  into 
continuous  communication  with  Europe  and  the  whole  civilized 
world,  is  2,000  miles  long,  and  for  the  greater  distance  is  carried 
across  a  previously  unknown  country. 

Australia  to-day  is  as  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  roads  are  better  than  any  on  this 
continent ;  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  the  development  of 
literature  and  art  are  far  in  advance  of  the  age  of  the  colonies  or 
the  population.  The  new  Commonwealth  has  all  Europe  and 
America  as  a  field  in  which  to  seek  the  improvements  of  the 
time  and  the  means  to  secure  them.  Its  present  wealth  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  its  resources  almost  incalculable.  It  produces 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  wool  of  the  world — twice  as  much 
as  the  United  States.  It  produces  one  half  the  tin  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  precious  metal  that  has  not  been  found  within  its 
domain.  Its  coal  fields  on  the  coast,  convenient  for  export  to  all 
countries,  are  inexhaustible.  The  inward  and  outward  shipping 
of  one  port  alone  exceeds  2,500,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the 
value  of  its  commerce  with  Great  Britain  alone  exceeds  £100,000,^ 
000  sterling.  The  private  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  £39  per 
inhabitant,  of  England  £35.4,  of  France  £25.14,  of  Germany 
£18.14,  and  of  Austria  £16.6.  The  private  wealth  of  Australia 
exceeds  any  of  these,  being  £48  per  inhabitant.    Last  year's  es- 
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timate  of  the  annual  industrial  productions  of  the  population, 
including  agriculture  and  mineral  wealth,  was  no  less  than 
£95,042,000.  The  real  standard  in  civilization  is  the  extent  to 
which  wealth  is  diffused  among  the  population,  and,  judged  by 
that  test,  Australia  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  worid. 
Its  cities  also  are  among  the  finest  of  modem  times.  The  public 
buildings,  shops,  and  parks  compare  favorably  with  any  in  Europe 
or  America,  while  the  floating  palaces  of  the  Peninsula  and  Ori- 
ental Steamship  Company  and  the  Orient  Steamship  Company 
give  weekly  communication  with  the  Old  World.  In  out-door 
sports  the  Australians  excel,  and  their  racing  establishments  and 
courses  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  visitors  from  abroad. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  champion  boatmen  and  cricketers  of 
Australia?  As  straws  show  how  the  wind  blows,  so  do  the 
youth  of  a  nation  point  out  its  future.  The  Greater  Britain  of 
the  Pacific  will  under  federation  double  in  wealth  and  population 
by  the  end  of  this  present  century,  and  will  attract  the  com- 
merce of  the  rapidly-developing  islands  of  the  Southern  seas. 

The  significance  of  the  federated  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
as  regards  the  United  States,  will  very  much  depend  upon 
the  policy  of  this  country's  government.  Up  to  the  present 
time  this  policy  has  been  selfish,  unfriendly,  and  in  some  in- 
stances niggardly.  I  refer  to  the  refusal  of  governmental  assist- 
ance to  the  steamship  line  connecting  San  Francisco  with  Aus- 
tralia by  way  of  New  Zealand.  This  line,  subsidized  by  the " 
two  colonies  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  to  an  alien  company.  The 
steamers  are  owned  by  Americans  and  sail  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  flag,  but  notwithstanding  the  constant  endeavor 
of  that  grasping  corporation,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to 
divert  communication  from  San  Francisco  to  Vancouver,  the 
colonies  have  continued  their  subsidy  in  support  of  the  line  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  chief  export  of  Australia  is  wool,  the  average  American 
duty  on  which  exceeds  100  per  cent.  But  Australia  has  always 
shown  a  very  friendly  feeling  toward  the  United  States  and  a 
desire  to  cultivate  closer  relations.  She  has  been  patient  under 
long  suffering,  believing  that  a  people  so  astute  as  the  Americans 
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will  discjover  that  they  have  erred  in  taxing  raw  materials  and  in 
shutting  out  commerce  that  under  a  wise  policy  would  come  to 
them.  I  need  not  point  out  here  that  the  great  Eepublic  stands 
alone,  among  the  civilized  nations,  in  placing  almost  a  prohibitory 
tariflE  on  raw  materials.  The  present  he«ui  of  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  who  is  acknowledged  by  men  of  all 
parties  to  be  capable  of  great  statesmanship,  will,  it  is  to  b« 
hoped,  lay  aside  prejudice  and  treat  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia as  kindly  and  liberally  as  he  does  the  Hawaiians  and  the 
Spanish-American  races,  by  agreeing  to  reciprocity  or  by  remov- 
ing duties  from  raw  materials  and  animal  life.  Australia  wants 
American  cotton,  and  already  takes  large  quantities  of  all  Amer- 
ican manufactures ;  but,  being  shut  out  of  the  American  market 
by  a  prohibitory  duty,  the  Australians  have  to  pay  for  their  pur- 
chases in  gold.  This  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  sound  politi- 
cal economy  and  must  injure  the  nation  that  has  adopted  such 
an  unwise  policy. 

The  first  direct  and  continuous  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  Australian  colonies  was  in  1862.  Its  growth  up  to  1876 
was  steady.  Then  the  very  creditable  exhibits  of  the  colonies  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  drew  attention  to  them.  As  a  result 
of  these  exhibits  American  manufacturers  sent  their  exhibits  in 
turn  to  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  exhibitions  of  1878  and  1880. 
In  consequence  trade  has  largely  increased,  so  that  last  year 
no  less  than  96  vessels  of  99,158  tons  register,  with  a  total  capac- 
ity of  185,000  tons,  cleared  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  Aus- 
tralasia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trading  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  certain  to  seek  closer 
trade  relations  with  this  country.  Let  the  great  Eepublic  meet 
her  half  way,  and  the  end  of  this  century  will  witness  the  great- 
est imaginable  increase  of  commerce  between  the  two  richest 
branches  of  our  great  family.  Then  instead  of  100  ships  of  200,- 
000  tons'  capacity  there  will  be  1,000  ships  and  1,000,000  tons  of 
exchangeable  commerce.  The  history  of  b^th  countries  and 
peoples  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  shows  that  the  increase 
of  each  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  in  commerce  has  far 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  history  in  this 
case  as  in  others  will  repeat  itself. 
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The  fertile  islands  of  the  Southern  seas — Samoa,  Fiji,  the 
New  Hebrides,  New  Ireland,  New  Guinea,  and  others — are  all 
capable  of  producing  unlimitedly  maize,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tea, 
and  nearly  all  the  tropical  fruits.  These  islands,  too,  in  time  will 
be  peopled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  will  no  doubt  become 
tributary  to  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  six  present  colonies  of  Australia  include 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining as  large  a  population.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of 
1,200  miles  that  separates  New  Zealand  from  the  continent  of 
Australia,  it  was  represented  at  the  recent  Conference  and  took 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  become 
a  part  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  The  New  Zealand  climate 
resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  more  equable,  the  extremes 
of  daily  temperature  varying  throughout  the  year  by  an  average 
of  only  20**,  while  London  is  4°  colder  than  the  South  Island  and 
7°  colder  than  the  North  Island.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
different  seasons  for  the  whole  colony  is  in  spring  55**,  in  sum- 
mer 63*",  in  autumn  57**,  and  in  winter  48**.  Taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  there  is  no  more  desirable  climate  than  that  of 
New  Zealand,  and  its  inhabitants  must  always  exercise  a  great,  if 
not  a  controlling,  influence  in  the  future  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
countries. 

Among  the  statesmen  who  represented  the  several  colonies  at 
the  birth  of  the  new  Commonwealth,  and  whose  signatures  to  the 
constitution  will  ever  be  a  part  of  the  Nation's  history,  are  many 
possessing  great  ability.  Such  men  as  Hon.  James  Service,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Sir  Thomas  McHwraith,  J. 
M.  Macrossan,  and  Messrs.  Gillies,  McMillan,  Abbott,  Forrest, 
Dibbs,  and  Moorehead  are  citizens  of  whom  any  country  would 
be  proud.  Doubtless  their  statesmanship  and  patriotism  has 
produced  a  Constitution  that  will  require  few  amendments  now 
or  hereafter. 

EoDERicK  W.  Cameron. 
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Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  eleventh 
census,  it  may  be  instructive  and  not  without  interest  to  consider 
what  a  census  of  the  United  States  is,  how  it  is  taken,  how  it 
differs  from  a  census  of  the  European  type,  and  what  are  its  spe- 
cial liabilities  to  error.  Historically,  the  census  of  the  United 
States  occupies  a  very  proud  position.  We  were  the  first 
nation  of  the  world  to  institute  a  regular  periodical  enumeration 
of  the  people.  Our  first  census  was  taken  in  1790.  The  earliest 
census  in  England  was  that  of  1801;  in  Ireland,  that  of  1811. 
The  censuses  of  continental  Europe  came  later;  but  they  all 
came  at  last,  so  that  to-day  there  is  no  civilized  country  which 
does  not  carry  on  this  work  at  regular  intervals. 

The  priority  of  this  country  in  a  matter  of  such  great  conse- 
quence has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very  high  eulogium  by  a 
French  statistician  of  eminence,  who  declares  that  the  United 
States  present  a  phenomenon  without  parallel  in  history — "  that 
of  a  people  who  instituted  the  statistics  of  their  country  on  the 
very  day  when  they  founded  their  government,  and  who  regu- 
lated by  the  same  instrument  the  census  of  their  inhabitants, 
their  civil  and  political  rights,  and  the  destinies  of  their  nation." 
Candor  compels  us  to  say  that  the  praise  of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^ 
is  not  wholly  merited.  It  was  not  an  enlightened  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  statistics  which  induced  the  statesmen  of  1787  to 
incorporate  in  the  national  Constitution  the  provision  requiring  a 
decennial  enumeration.  The  main,  if  not  the  sole,  reason  which 
actuated  them  was  found  in  the  character  of  the  government 
which  they  proposed  to  set  up.  For  by  the  Constitution  of  1787 
the  States,  while  possessing  equal  powers  in  the  Senate,  were  to 
have  weight  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  in  the  Electoral 
College  according  to  their  respective  numbers.  For  carrying  out 
such  a  system  of  government  a  regular  periodical  enumeration 
was  an  absolute  necessity.   This,  and  not  any  felt  need  of  accurate 
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statistics,  led  to  the  provision  in  question.  Not  philosophical, 
but  purely  political,  considerations  gave  the  United  States  prior- 
ity  among  the  nations  in  the  institution  of  the  modern  census. 

At  first  the  census  was  confined  strictly  to  its  original  object 
— that  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  people  for  the  purposes 
of  representation  or  of  direct  taxation.  Even  the  names  of  all 
the  inhabitants  were  not  taken ;  only  the  names  of  householders, 
with  the  numbers  of  their  respective  families,  divided  into 
classes  according  to  age,  sex,  and  color.  Soon,  however,  the 
census  began  to  grow  more  extensive  and  complicated  in  two 
different  ways :  first,  through  the  multiplication  of  inquiries  re- 
lating to  individuals,  upon  the  family  schedule,  and,  secondly, 
through  the  introduction  of  altogether  new  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion, such  as  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  mining,  and  manufactures. 
The  first  of  these  ways  of  enlarging  the  work  of  the  census  did 
not  involve  a  departure  from  its  primary  object.  The  earliest 
census  had  been  too  simple  fully  and  fairly  to  secure  that  object. 
To  make  sure  that  an  enumeration  is  correct,  to  be  able  to  verify 
it  in  case  of  complaint  or  doubt,  to  eliminate  all  duplications,  to 
supply  all  omissions,  not  a  few  particulars  are  necessary  regard- 
ing each  individual  counted.  For  this  purpose  there  are  needed, 
at  least,  the  name,  age,  sex,  race,  and  occupation.  The  place  of 
birth — whether  abroad  or  at  home,  and  in  what  foreign  country 
or  what  State  of  the  Union — may  also  become  a  decisive  means 
of  identification  in  case  of  dispute.  Moreover,  in  order  that  the 
census  may  determine  the  natural  militia  of  the  country,  it  is 
important  to  have  not  only  the  number  of  males  between  eigh- 
teen and  forty-five  years  of  age,  but  also  all  ascertainable  facts 
regarding  mental  sanity  and  physical  soundness.  This  last  con- 
sideration fully  justifies  the  incorporation,  in  the  family  schedule, 
of  the  inquiries  regarding  blindness,  deafness  and  muteness, 
idiocy,  insanity,  and  permanent  disabilities,  which,  in  greater  or 
less  fullness,  have  long  been  a  part  of  the  census. 

Certain  other  inquiries,  long  ago  introduced  into  the  family 
schedule,  have  not  so  clear  a  justification,  according  to  the  strict 
meaning  and  primary  purpose  of  a  census;  yet  they  constitute 
no  abuse  of  this  agency,  either  theoretically  or  practically.  For 
example,  that  the  state  may  know  what  provision  should  be 
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made  for  public  education,  the  inquiry  as  to  illiteracy  becomes 
of  great  importance.  But  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  interest 
and  the  attention  of  the  enumerator,  which  should  be  concen- 
trated on  comparatively  few  subjects,  or  to  the  patience  of  the 
public,  we  must  say  that  a  highly  conservative  spirit  should  con- 
trol the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  census  interrogatories. 
The  commendable  zeal  and  scientific  ambition  of  the  officers  in 
charge  may  easily  carry  them  over  the  line  which  marks  the 
maximum  value  of  a  popular  enumeration.  The  quality  of  the 
information  to  be  obtained  is  generally  of  more  importance  than 
its  quantity.  A  comparatively  few  interrogatories,  searchingly 
put,  carefully  answered,  and  accurately  recorded,  will  be  worth 
more  than  a  wider  canvass  conducted  with  any  failure  of  interest 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  enumerator,  or  with  increasing 
impatience  and  irritation  on  the.  part  of  the  public. 

A  second  way  in  which  the  census  has  been  enlarged  since 
1790  is  through  the  institution  of  inquiries  not  in  any  sense  ap- 
propriate to  the  family  schedule,  especially  such  as  relate  to  in- 
dustry and  to  certain  social  interests.  This  movement  toward  the 
addition  of  new  schedules  to  the  census  began  as  early  as  1810, 
when  an  awakening  regard  for  manufactures  led  to  an  attempted 
enumeration  of  the  nascent  industries  of  the  country,  which  was 
only  in  a  faint  degree  successful.  At  three  subsequent  censuses 
prior  to  1850  more  or  less  work  of  the  same  nature  was  under- 
taken, seldom  with  profit.  The  agencies  established  were  ill 
adapted  to  the  purpose ;  statistical  science  was  hardly  yet  bom ; 
the  public  interest  in  the  results  was  feeble;  the  enumerators 
were  inadequately  instructed  for  their  work. 

In  1850  a  new  law  was  enacted  for  the  seventh  census,  and 
a  truly  vast  addition  was  made  to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  The 
agencies  established  by  this  act  constituted  an  improvement  in 
some  respects  upon  those  previously  existing;  but  they  were 
still  far  from  adequate  to  the  gigantic  task  undertaken.  In  spite 
of  all  deficiencies,  however,  the  United  States  census  of  1850, 
and  those  of  1860  and  1870,  which  were  taken  under  the  same 
law,  assumed  monumental  proportions,  which  became  the  admi- 
ration of  all  foreign  statisticians.  A  close  and  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  results  would  doubtless  have  qualified  this  feeling  in 
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no  inconsiderable  degree;  yet,  when  all  was  known,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  it  remained  true  that  the  statistics  collected  under  the  act 
of  1850  were,  in  amount  and  quality,  highly  honorable  to  a 
people  so  young  and  necessarily  so  crude,  occupying  so  vast  a 
territory,  and  enjoying  so  little  of  scientific  and  political  educa- 
tion.  In  preparation  for  the  tenth  census,  in  1880,  a  new  law 
was  enacted.  Again  there  took  place  a  large  extension  of  the 
scope  of  inquiry ;  but  this  time  agencies  as  nearly  adequate  to 
the  work  as  the  wisdom  of  those  in  charge  could  devise  were 
freely  provided.  That  law  was  substantially  re-enacted  for  the 
census  of  1890,  and  determines  the  present  census  system. 

I  have  said  that  the  necessary  agencies  for  taking  this  great 
decennial  inventory,  which  now  embraces  population,  wealth, 
taxation,  industry  in  all  its  forms,  transportation,  education, 
physical  and  mental  infirmity,  pauperism,  and  crime,  have  been 
freely  provided  by  Congress.  The  only  limit  now  to  the  useful- 
ness of  this  great  work  is  found  in  the  limited  ability  of  any  one 
man  to  grasp  so  many  subjects  at  once ;  to  make  fitting  prepara- 
tions for  a  canvass  of  a  nation  of  such  territory  and  population 
as  ours;  to  build  in  a  few  months,  from  the  ground  upward,  the 
entire  machinery  of  enumeration;  to  raise,  organize,  officer, 
equip,  and  instruct  an  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  for 
this  service ;  to  set  them  at  work  on  the  .first  of  June,  all  over 
the  country,  from  Maine  westward  to  Oregon  and  southward  to 
Florida  and  Texas ;  and  thereafter  to  keep  them  at  work,  vigor- 
ously, zealously,  unfailingly,  to  the  full  completion  of  this 
mighty  task.  The  limits  spoken  of  are  not  theoretical  merely. 
It  is  a  question  if  those  limits — whether  as  to  brain  power  or  as 
to  will  power — ^have  not  already  been  reached  and  overpassed. 
The  labor  of  organizing  and  energizing  a  census  is  such  as  no 
man  can  conceive  who  has  not  himself  undertaken  it,  or,  at  least, 
stood  close  by  and  watched  the  machine  in  full  operation. 
Aside  from  the  question  of  the  superintendent's  intellectual 
ability  to  comprehend  his  work  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  every  foreseen  occasion  and  for  every  sudden  exigency 
of  the  enumeration,  the  strain  upon  the  nerve  and  the  vital  force 
of  whomsoever  is  in  charge  of  the  census  is  something  appalling. 
My  successor  in  the  tenth  census,  Col.  Charles  W.  Seaton,  was 
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literally  killed  by  the  work,  and  three  successive  chief  clerks  of 
that  census  died  in  office.  The  present  superintendent  of  the 
eleventh  census,  Mr.  Porter,  was  driven  away  to  Europe  by  his 
physician  last  summer,  while  the  work  was  at  its  height,  to 
save  his  life.  Taking  a  census  of  the  United  States  under  the 
present  system,  and  upon  the  existing  scale,  is  like  fighting 
a  battle  every  day  of  the  week  and  every  week  for  several 
months. 

The  reason  for  loading  upon  the  decennial  census  of  the 
United  States  such  a  mass  of  statistics,  relating  to  so  many  sub- 
jects, many  of  them  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  population  or  even  theoretically  related  to  it,  has  been 
twofold :  first,  the  sparseness  of  settlement  over  large  portions  of 
the  United  States,  making  it  exceedingly  expensive  to  traverse 
the  ground  several  times  to  obtain  different  classes  of  statistics, 
when,  by  crowding  the  enumerator's  portfolio  and  the  enumera- 
tor's brain,  these  might  be  collected  in  a  single  tour,  though  per- 
haps at  some  sacrifice  of  quality  in  the  results;  secondly,  the 
real  or  affected  doubts  of  certain  politicians  as  to  the  "  constitu- 
tionality" of  establishing  agencies,  aside  from  the  census,  for 
conducting  inquiries  under  "  federal "  authority,  purely  in  the 
interest  of  statistics  themselves — that  is,  in  the  interest  of  public 
intelligence,  social  science,  and  political  education. 

Either  of  these  reasons  would  have  sufficed  to  give  the 
United  States  census  its  present  form,  if  the  other  had  not  ex- 
isted. Constitutional  scruples  would  have  probably  existed  on 
the  part  of  enough  congressmen  in  1850  to  cause  the  defeat  of 
any  proposition  for  the  collection  of  statistics  on  a  large  scale, 
through  a  popular  inquiry  conducted  by  authority  and  sustained 
by  legal  penalties,  if  that  inquiry  had  not  been  made  an  adjunct 
of  the  census  expressly  authorized  and  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  by  1879  this  sort  of  objection,  arising 
from  a  paltry  and  bigoted  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
from  petty  and  disparaging  views  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment which  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  intelligent  citizen  to 
maintain,  had  so  far  diminished  that  it  would  not  have  withstood 
the  adoption  of  a  better  system,  urged  on  statistical  grounds.  To- 
day, let  us  hope,  we  are  enough  of  a  nation  to  put  aside  consider- 
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ations  so  unworthy,  and  to  deal  with  the  subject  with  reference  to 
practical  considerations  only.     As  I  have  said  in  another  place: 

♦*  It  has  become  simply  absurd  to  hold  any  longer  that  a  government 
which  has  a  right  to  tax  any  and  all  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, to  supervise  the  selling  and  making  of  *  butterine,*  to  regulate  the 
agencies  of  transportation,  to  grant  public  moneys  to  scliools  and  colleges, 
to  conduct  agricultural  experiments  and  distribute  seeds  and  plant  cuttings 
all  over  the  United  States,  to  institute  scientific  surveys  by  land  and  deep 
soundings  at  sea,  has  not  full  authority  to  pursue  any  branch  of  statistical 
information  which  may  conduce  to  wise  legislation,  intelligent  adminis- 
tration, or  equitable  taxation,  or  in  any  other  way  promote  the  general 
welfare." 

But  even  if  we  may  consider  as  disposed  of  the  political  ob- 
jection to  pursuing  statistical  inquiry  separately  from  the  decen- 
nial enumeration  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  geographical  objection  once  so  formidable?  It  is,  at 
the  beginning,  to  be  remarked  that  the  sole  ground  of  this  objec- 
tion is  found  in  the  greater  labor  and  expense  of  traversing 
sparsely-settled  districts  several  times,  to  collect  different  classes 
of  statistics.  Where  population  is  compact,  economy  and  effi- 
ciency are  actually  on  the  side  of  successive,  or  at  least  separate, 
enumerations.  In  a  city,  for  instance,  the  effort  of  "getting 
about "  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  three,  four,  or  five  differ- 
ent enumerators,  each  dealing  with  a  class  of  subjects  with  which 
he  has,  by  special  instruction  and  by  frequent  repetition,  become 
more  familiar,  will  do  the  work  in  less  time,  proportionally,  than 
one  enumerator  undertaking  to  carry  on  the  whole  line  of  in- 
quiry himself.  Even  in  small  towns  and  villages  this  would 
still  hold.  In  rural  districts  the  time  spent  in  going  from  house 
to  house  constitutes  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  whole  period 
occupied,  that  an  enumeration  conducted  by  different  sets  of  enu- 
merators would  necessarily  be  more  expensive ;  but  even  in  re- 
gard to  this  two  things  must  be  said:  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  course  of  the  national  life  has  tended  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  thus  placed.  At  the  beginning, 
in  1790,  only  131,472  persons,  or  one  thirtieth  of  the  people,  lived 
in  cities  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitants ;  in  1880  the  residents 
of  such  cities  numbered  11,318,547,  or  two  ninths  of  the  whole 
population.     The  relative  importance  of  the  city  population  of 
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1890  was  greater  still.  Were  small  cities,  small  towns,  and  vil- 
lages included,  and  also  densely-occupied  agricultural  districts, 
we  should  scarcely  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  population 
which  could  not  be  enumerated  in  the  manner  proposed  without 
an  appreciable  increase  of  expense,  at  more  than  one  half.  To 
this  half  applies  my  second  remark,  namely,  that  the  wonderful 
growth  in  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country,  in  these  later  days, 
has  made  of  smaller  and  smaller  account  the  additional  cost  6f 
collecting  the  various  classes  of  industrial  and  social  statistics 
through  separate  agencies,  until  to-day  it  is  not  worth  considering 
in  comparison  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived. 

Those  advantages  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  by  such  a 
divorce  of  the  census  proper  from  the  other  statistics  now  taken 
in  the  census,  the  value  of  the  latter  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Each  class  of  statistics  could  then  be  taken  in  the  time  and  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  secure  good  results.  One  illustration  of  this, 
out  of  many  that  might  be  offered,  I  will  select  from  the  statis- 
tics of  agriculture.  The  United  States  census  is  taken  on  June 
1;  but  at  that  time  the  crops  of  the  year  are  not  harvested, 
consequently,  it  is  the  crops  of  the  preceding  year  which  are 
enumerated.  The  census  of  agriculture,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
all  its  other  defects,  starts  out  with  being  a  year  behindhand,  and 
the  statistics  are  musty  before  they  are  gathered.  In  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  other  hand,  where  the  proposed  separation  of  agen- 
cies has  been  effected  with  the  best  results,  the  statistics  of  agri- 
culture are  dated  November  1,  when  the  crops  of  the  year  are  all 
in  the  bams,  and  the  facts  relating  to  them  are  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers.  The  second  advantage  which  would  result  from 
the  change  proposed,  would  be  found  in  the  gain  which  the  cen- 
sus proper  w^  uld  derive  from  singleness  of  aim  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  census  office  and  the  enumerators ;  and  perhaps, 
also,  from  a  better  temper  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

It  is  only  of  the  census  thus  constituted — that  is,  of  the  cen- 
sus in  its  original  function  as  an  enumeration  o£  inhabitants — that 
I  shall  speak  in  the  remainder  of  this  article.  Thus  considered, 
we  see  at  a  glance  that  a  census  of  the  United  States  differs  in 
its  very  conception  from  a  European  census.  To  exhibit  this 
fundamental  difference  let  us  take  the  English  census.     Once  in 
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ten  years,  as  with  us,  the  English  government  makes  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom.  The  time  chosen  is  the 
night  of  the  second  of  April.  On  or  before  that  day  the  enu- 
merator must  leave  at  each  house  within  his  district  a  family 
schedule,  which  calls  for  the  name  and  personal  characteristics — 
age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  etc. — of  each  person  who  on  that  night 
shall  sleep  in  that  house.  The  next  day,  namely,  the  third  of 
April,  the  enumerator  calls  and  collects  the  schedules.  If,  as  so 
often  happens,  no  one  in  the  household  can  write,  the  enumera- 
tor acts  as  the  friend  of  the  family  and  fills  out  the  schedule 
himself  for  them,  upon  the  information  that  they  give.  Other- 
wise, he.  simply  looks  over  the  schedule  as  filled  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  made  out,  and  "  takes  it  up  "  on  his  rounds.  Although 
all  this  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  one  day,  the  enumerator,  if 
necessary,  can  take  a  part  of  the  second  day  for  his  collection ; 
but  every  schedule  has  reference  to  the  night  of  the  second  of 
April.  If  a  man  be  travelling  on  that  night,  he  is  to  be  reported 
at  the  hotel  or  private  house  at  which  he  arrives  in  the  morning. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  for  enumerating  persons  em- 
ployed in  caravans  and  circuses ;  people  on  canal  boats  and  in 
ships  at  the  wharves;  janitors,  porters,  and  watchmen  sleeping  in 
stores;  tramps  in  the  station  houses  and  paupers  in  the  casual 
wards.  Even  the  poor  wretches  lying  under  the  arches  of 
bridges,  on  the  pavements  of  public  squares,  or  on  benches  in  the 
parks,  are,  so  far  as  possible,  identified  and  accounted  for.  A 
great  army  of  trained  officials  is  at  work  and  on  the  watch,  to 
seize,  momentarily  to  fix,  and,  as  it  were,  to  photograph  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  Kingdom  at  the  same  time;  and  thus,  so 
far  as  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can  effect,  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  population. 

A  census  of  the  United  States  is  a  very  different  thing.  As 
in  England,  the  census  is  supposed  to  be  taken  on  a  certain  day 
— with  us,  the  firet  of  June — but  the  question  regarding  each  and 
every  man  is  not  where  he  was  on  that  day,  but  where,  on  that 
day,  he  had  "  his  usual  place  of  abode."  And  to  record  the  in- 
habitants according  to  this  definition  the  enumerator  is  allowed, 
not  one  day  only,  but  many  days — in  cities,  two  weeks ;  in  rural 
districts,  one  month.     The  most  apparent  reason  for  this  differ- 
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ence  is  the  sparseness  of  settlement  over  large  portions  of  the 
country.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  with 
us  on  which  there  is,  on  an  average,  but  one  house  to  the  square 
mile.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  more  on  which  the 
average  is  but  two  or  three.  Clearly,  to  organize  a  system  by 
which  the  whole  census  work  shall  be  done  in  one  day,  over  vast, 
half -desert  areas  like  these,  would  be  an  almost  impossible  thing. 
But  an  even  stronger  reason  for  the  difference  indicated  is 
found  in  the  essentially  political  character  of  the  enumeration 
with  us.  In  Europe  the  interest  is  mainly  statistical.  Here  the 
primary  and  principal  purpose  is  to  prepare  for  the  redistribution 
of  representation.  Hence  it  follows  that  persons  must  be  re- 
corded, not  where  they  chance  to  be  at  any  given  moment,  but 
where  they  properly  belong.  By  disregarding  this  consideration 
it  might  easily  happen  that  a  great  city,  like  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago, would  gain  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  at  the  expense  of 
other  communities.  There  were  days  during  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition of  1876  when  Philadelphia  would,  according  to  the 
European  system,  have  gained  fully  as  much  as  the  largest  of 
these  numbers.  Such  a  result  would  justly  be  held  a  grave  in- 
fringement upon  the  rights  of  the  cities  and  States  which  suffered 
this  accidental  loss  of  population.  In  a  word,  a  European  census 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  population  de  facto;  and  as  the  interest 
there  is  mainly  statistical,  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  method, 
the  results  being  the  best  that  are  humanly  attainable.  The 
United  States  census  attempts  a  de  jure  enumeration  of  the 
people,  and  accepts  a  certain  amount  of  error,  statistically,  as  the 
price  to  be  paid,  since,  whenever  a  definition  of  residence  is  intro- 
duced into  the  count,  there  is  always  a  liability  that  a  person 
may  be  taken  in  both  of  two  places,  or  that  between  the  two  he 
may  be  left  out  of  the  enumeration  altogether;  nor  is  there  any 
assurance  that  the  omissions  will  balance  the  duplications.  The 
tendency  on  one  side  may  be  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  great 
as  on  the  other.  The  liability  to  error  of  one  kind  or  the 
other  is  vastly  greater  in  a  city  or  a  factory  town  than  in  a  long- 
settled  agricultural  district.  It  is  often  greater  in  one  town  or 
city  than  in  another;  for  example,  in  New  York,  where  people 
largely  reside  in  hotels,  flats,  or  boarding-houses,  and  where  in- 
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tennural  migration  is  incessant,  than  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
people,  to  an  almost  unparalleled  degree,  live  in  their  own  houses, 
and  where  movement  within  the  city  is  exceptional. 

The  liability  to  error  in  a  census  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  is  to-day  many  fold  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  If  one 
is  disposed  to  ask  why,  let  him  consider  not  only  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  proportion  between  city  and  rural  populations  in 
that  time ;  not  only  the  changes  in  city  populations  themselves  as 
to  their  modes  of  living ;  but  the  astonishing  dimensions  to  which 
the  annual  movement  from  city  to  country  in  May  and  June,  and 
from  country  to  city  in  October  and  November,  has  recently  at- 
tained. Let  him  contemplate  the  great  Summer  cities  which 
have  been  built  up  all  along  our  coasts,  the  hundreds  of  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  among  the  mountains,  the  thousands  of 
Summer  villas  along  the  rivers  and  upon  the  lakes,  which  are 
occupied  only  in  Summer;  and  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting the  statement  that  has  been  made. 

To  the  professional  statistician  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory 
census  is  one  which  makes  a  dt  facto  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  very  best  time  that  can  be  taken  for  that  purpose — 
a  census  that  takes  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  people 
as  they  are  at  a  given  moment;  but  the  political  reasons  which 
have  given  form  to  the  United  States  census  are  likely  long  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  such  a  style  of  enumeration  among 
us.  It  may  come  about  in  time  that  the  people,  out  of  patience 
with  the  inevitable  errors  of  the  traditional  census,  and  weary 
with  the  quarrels  and  recriminations  between  States  and  cities 
necessarily  attendant  upon  it,  will  unanimously  agree  to  waive 
the  theoretical  objections  to  the  photographic  method,  as  possi- 
bly, probably,  and  in  some  degree  certainly,  affecting  unequally 
the  basis  of  representation,  and  will  accept  the  latter  system  as 
good  enough  for  political  purposes,  and  as  vastly  more  satis- 
factory from  all  other  points  of  view. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 
19 


RECIPROCITY— WHY    SOUTHWARD  ONLY? 

All  trade  is  advantageous  to  those  engaged  in  its  exchanges. 
It  is  profitable  to  him  that  sells  and  to  him  that  buys.  Without 
this  reciprocity  of  benefit  trade  could  not  exist.  The  sum  of  its 
benefits  is  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  articles  exchanged, 
and  depends  upon  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  obstructions  in 
the  way  between  consumer  and  producer.  If  obstructions, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  should  prevent  all  trade,  domestic  and 
foreign,  civilization  would  be  extinguished  and  human  life 
would  go  out  with  it.  The  converse  also  is  true.  If  no  obstruc- 
tions, either  natural  or  artificial,  should  exist,  prosperity  would 
touch  its  highest  possible  point,  and  civilization  would  attain  its 
highest  possible  development.  The  mutual  profits  derived  from 
trade  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  articles  nor  confined  to 
any  particular  country.  They  are  not  controlled  by  degrees  of 
latitude,  of  longitude,  or  of  altitude.  Trade  is  the  same  in  the 
frigid,  the  temperate,  and  the  torrid  zone.  It  owes  no  allegiance 
to  any  king,  prince,  potentate,  or  power;  and  yet  it  is  the  surest 
and  best  supporter  of  all.  It  speaks  a  universal  language  which, 
like  that  once  heard  at  Pentecost,  is  understood  by  every  people 
in  its  own  tongue.  Wherever  it  goes — north,  south,  east,  or 
west;  at  home  or  abroad — its  message  is  "  On  earth,  peace;  good 
will  toward  men." 

Many  of  our  statesmen  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  though  trade  at  home  is  a  benefit,  foreign  trade 
is  an  unmixed  evil,  and  that  to  prevent  it  the  oceans  should  be 
set  on  fire,  and  our  sailors  should  all  be  hanged  rather  than  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  this  hurtful  traffic.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  relaxation  of  this  ironclad  idea,  even  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. This  relaxation  is  one  of  the  happy  results  of  "  the  cam- 
paign of  education,"  whereby  the  country  is  now  thoroughly 
aroused.  The  Executive  and  the  Department  of  State  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country  the  great 
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importance  of  free  trade,  in  certain  articles,  with  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Central  America,  and  South  America.  They  are  thoroughly- 
convinced  that  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  for  us  to 
take,  free  of  tax,  the  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  molasses,  and  hides  pro- 
duced in  these  countries,  and  for  them  to  take  from  us  agricul- 
tural implements,  machinery,  locomotives,  steel  rails,  structural 
iron  and  steel,  and  railway  cars. 

This  particular  kind  of  reciprocity  was  intended  to  procure 
a  market  for  "another  bushel  of  wheat  and  another  barrel  of 
pork."  It  is  a  breach  in  the  walls  which  have  been  so  long 
e  ected  around  the  home  market.  It  was  made  necessary  in 
order  to  quiet  the  discontent  of  the  Republican  farmers  of  the 
West,  who,  confronted  with  starvation,  have  become  unpleas- 
antly active. 

When  this  change  of  base  was  resolved  upon  by  the  Admin- 
istration, a  provision  to  carry  it  into  effect  was  sent  to  Congress,  to 
be  engrafted  on  the  tariff  bill.  By  this  provision  it  was  proposed 
to  admit  free  of  duty  all  products  of  any  country  in  "the 
American  hemisphere,"  whenever  such  country  should  admit  our 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  certain  enumerated  articles  of  manu- 
facture on  the  same  terms.  But  this  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
rather  too  bold  a  display  of  the  net  in  the  sight  of  the  birds. 
Too  much  prominence  was  given  to  locomotives,  to  steel  rails, 
and  to  structural  iron  and  steel.  When  the  provision  was  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  therefore,  the  specific  language  was  changed, 
and  it  now  reads,  "  agricultural  and  other  products."  Locomo- 
tives, steel  rails,  structural  iron,  and  other  articles  of  manufacture 
are  concealed  under  the  name  of  "  other  products." 

This  reciprocity  with  the  southern  countries  is  advanced  for 
the  benefit  of  our  farmers,  to  open  more  markets  for  breadstuffs 
and  provisions.  If  its  advocates  are  sincere  in  wanting  to  find 
larger  markets  for  agricultural  products,  why  do  they  not  move 
for  reciprocity  with  Europe  instead  of  with  South  America? 
Europe  takes  from  us  more  than  $600,000,000  in  agricultural 
products  yearly,  which  is  sixty  times  as  much  as  the  southern 
countries  take.  If  reciprocity  with  South  America  would  in- 
crease our  exports  50  per  cent. — and  it  probably  would — it  would 
open  a  market  for  $5,000,000  more  of  farm  products,  and  similar 
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results,  following  from  reciprocity  with  Europe,  would  increase 
our  exports  of  farm  products  by  $300,000,000.  Now,  if  the 
farmer  is  the  person  to  be  benefited,  we  must  look  eastward,  not 
southward,  for  markets.  The  best  markets  for  farm  products  are 
not  to  be  found  among  agricultural,  but  among  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  mercantile  communities.  A  nation  of  farmers  offers 
the  best  market  to  manufacturers,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
reciprocity  with  the  agricultural  countries  of  the  South  is  so  ear- 
nestly  sought.  The  "  other  products  "  will  get  the  benefits,  and 
the  farmers,  as  usual,  will  receive  all  the  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son. We  are  able  now  to  produce  an  annual  surplus  of  agricul- 
tural products,  valued  at  $1,000,000,000,  but  we  could  not  find  a 
market  for  it  in  the  countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  if  we 
should  have  full  reciprocity  with  them  all.  It  is  not  to  the 
50,000,000  shepherds  and  farmers  to  the  south  of  us,  but  to  the 
300,000,000  shopkeepers  to  the  east  of  us,  that  we  must  look  to 
consume  our  surplus  farm  products.  While  the  Administration 
is  pressing  for  free  trade  with  the  South,  it  is  pressing  equally 
hard  for  no  trade  at  all  with  the  East.  Fifty  millions  of  farmers 
south  of  us,  keeping  up  a  protective  tariff  against  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  letting  in  our  manufactures  free,  would  open  markets 
for  the  consumption  of  many  millions  of  our  manufactures,  and 
would  add  millions  to  the  fortunes  of  the  makers  of  locomotives, 
steel  rails,  and  structural  iron ;  but  the  benefits  to  the  American 
farmer  would  not  be  perceptible. 

K  our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  could  be  induced  to  keep 
up  their  tariffs  against  the  manufactures  of  all  other  people  and 
to  admit  ours  free,  our  manufacturers  would  get  the  benefit  of 
their  protective  duties  and  would  plunder  their  people  as  merci- 
lessly as  our  own  are  now  plundered.  The  proposition  for  recip- 
rocal free  trade  between  them  and  us  is  a  proposition  to  extend 
the  protective  system  of  our  country  over  theirs.  It  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  them  to  give  up  the  revenues  that  they  raise  by  duties  on 
imports,  and  to  permit  our  manufacturers  to  collect  such  revenues 
for  their  own  private  benefit.  Mr.  Blaine,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  agitation,  had  this  object  in  view ;  and  when  his  party  friends 
hesitated  to  accept  the  new  departure,  he  was  compelled  to  tell 
them  that  it  was  not  free  trade  at  all,  but  protection,  whose  area 
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he  was  extending  and  whose  hold  he  was  strengthening.  The 
cry,  "  Home  markets  for  home  products,"  has  been  abandoned  by 
protectionists,  and  they  are  now  demanding  foreign  markets  for 
home  products ;  but  they  refuse  the  home  market  to  those  foreign 
products  that  our  people  want. 

Our  best  markets  will  be  found  among  people  who  want  agri- 
cultural products  and  who  can  give  us  what  we  want  in  exchange 
for  them.  Of  all  our  exports,  75  per  cent,  are  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  the  proportion  has  been  as  large  as  this  through  our 
whole  history.  Our  foreign  trade  must  depend  upon  the  markets 
of  those  who  do  not,  and  not  upon  the  markets  of  those  who  do, 
produce  these  articles  at  home  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy 
their  own  wants.  We  should  enlarp^e,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  mar- 
kets for  all  products,  and  not  lock  up  our  agricultural  products 
while  throwing  wide  the  gates  for  the  export  of  manufactures. 
Moreover,  in  all  things  we  should  deal  frankly  with  the  people. 
We  should  not  call  a  steel  rail  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  locomotive 
a  barrel  of  pork.  The  markets  of  the  South  would  be  very  val- 
uable to  our  manufacturers,  and  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  se- 
cure them;  but  we  should  not  secure  them  for  the  benefit  of 
monopolies,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.  The  right  way 
to  secure  them  is  to  produce  our  goods  at  less  cost  and  to  carry 
them  and  offer  them  for  sale.  We  can  produce  them  at  less  cost 
by  removing  all  taxes  from  the  materials  that  are  used  in  making 
them.  This  policy  would  open  the  foreign  market  for  our  goods 
and  enlarge  the  domestic  market ;  for  our  best  market  is  the  home 
market,  and  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  market  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  surplus  that  we  export.  Our  prosper- 
ity depends  five  times  as  much  upon  our  exports  of  agricultural 
products  as  upon  our  exports  of  manufactured  products,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  farmer  of  free  trade  with  the  southern  countries 
would  be  practically  nothing.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  protected 
manufacturer  that  points  southward.  The  interest  of  the  unpro- 
tected farmer  points  eastward.  We  must  open  wider  the  markets 
of  the  East  for  our  farm  products,  or  our  farmers  will  sound  a 
still  greater  depth  of  distress.  The  Administration  asks  that  the 
markets  of  the  manufacturer  shall  be  expanded,  but  that  the  mar- 
kets of  the  farmer  shall  be  contracted.     Wise  statesmanship  asks 
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that  all  markets  be  enlarged,  and  that  every  obstruction  to  trade  be 
removed  at  every  point  of  the  compass ;  that  no  burden,  except 
taxation  for  the  support  of  government,  shall  be  imposed  on  any 
article ;  and  that,  when  it  is  imposed  for  revenue,  it  shall  be  placed 
on  such  articles  and  at  such  rates  as  will,  with  revenues  from 
other  sources,  be  sufficient  to  support  an  honest  and  economical 
administration  of  government  with  the  least  possible  disturbance 
of  private  business. 

If  reciprocity  with  one  country  is  good,  reciprocity  with 
another  country  also  is  good;  and  there  can  be  no  sound  reason 
for  enlarging  our  trade  with  the  countries  south  of  us  that  does 
not  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  country  north  of  us.  Our 
northern  neighbors  number  only  five  millions,  and  those  south  of 
us  number  fifty  millions ;  yet  we  export  to  the  five  millions 
almost  as  much  as  we  do  to  the  fifty  millions,  and  if  all  restrictions 
on  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  removed,  we 
should  almost  double  our  trade  in  one  year.  The  Canadians 
stand  on  the  same  plane  of  civilization  that  we  do;  they  speak 
the  same  language,  have  the  same  history,  and  possess  almost  the 
same  political  institutions.  In  the  productiveness  of  their  labor 
they  are  almost  our  equals,  and  they  are  very  far  ahead  of  our 
southern  neighbors.  They  can  easily  produce  $100,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  products  which  we  want,  and  for  which  they 
would  take  with  profit  an  equal  value  of  our  surplus  products. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  reciprocity  with  Canada?  All 
trade  is  carried  on  for  profit,  and  there  is  ten  times  as  much  profit 
in  a  trade  of  $100,000,000  as  in  one  of  $10,000,000.  Canada 
takes  from  us  more  than  $15,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs  and 
provisions  annually,  while  the  southern  countries  take  less  than 
$10,000,000.  Why  not  open  negotiations  northward  for  "an- 
other bushel  of  wheat  and  another  barrel  of  pork  "  ? 

But  after  all  our  efforts  to  secure  reciprocity  with  the  people 
of  the  western  hemisphere  shall  have  been  crowned  with  the  full- 
est measure  of  success,  we  shall  have  advanced  but  little  from 
our  present  position.  Our  exports  of  agricultural  products  are 
worth  more  than  $600,000,000,  and  ought  to  be  worth  $1,000,- 
000,000.  To  find  markets  large  enough  to  consume  our  surplus, . 
we  must  look  to  the  crowded  populations  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
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sphere.  We  should  direct  our  negotiations  toward  the  govern- 
ments of  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  We  should  lower  our  bar- 
riers against  trade  and  then  urge  them  to  lower  theirs.  A  reduc- 
tion of  our  duties  on  foreign  goods  to  25  per  cent,  would  double 
our  trade  in  both  imports  and  exports,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  bring  to  the  treasury  all  the  revenue  the  government  would 
require.  But  instead  of  lessening  duties  so  that  our  people  might 
buy  cheaper  foreign  goods  and  might  pay  for  them  with  more 
bushels  of  wheat  and  more  barrels  of  pork.  Congress,  backed  by 
the  Administration,  has  raised  the  duties  to  check  imports  and 
thus  to  make  it  impossible  to  enlarge  our  exports  of  agricultural 
products.  All  o\ir  industrial  prosperity  is  based  on  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  agriculture.  By  utilizing  all  the  improvements  in 
labor-saving  machinery  adapted  to  the  farm,  we  are  constantly 
increasing  our  surplus.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  surplus 
breadstuflEs,  provisions,  and  cotton?  Free  trade  with  all  the 
Americas  and  with  the  adjacent  islands  cannot  consume  a  tenth 
of  them.  Two  plans  have  been  proposed  by  American  states- 
men to  find  a  market  for  their  consumption:  one  is  to  export 
them  and  to  take  in  exchange  the  surplus  of  other  nations,  which 
these  nations  are  anxious  to  give  and  which  our  people  are 
anxious  to  take;  the  other  is  to  keep  the  surplus  at  home  and 
to  import  people  enough  from  other  countries  to  consume  it. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  1888,  in  its  report 
on  the  tariff  bill,  showed  that  its  members  were  expert  scholars 
of  our  home-consumption  philosophy.  They  assured  the  wheat- 
growers  of  the  West  that  the  production  of  wheat  for  exporta- 
tion is  unprofitable ;  that  we  cannot  produce  it  in  competition 
with  India,  South  America,  Australia,  and  British  North  Amer- 
ica; that  they  must  look  to  "an  enlargement  of  the  certain  and 
remunerative  home  market " ;  and  that  this  enlarged  home  mar- 
ket can  be  had  only  "  by  increasing  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  other  than  agricultural  pursuits.'*  What  a  stupendous 
stroke  of  statecraft!  It  fairly  blinds  with  the  brilliancy  of  its 
conception.  If  we  look  to  our  annual  reports  on  foreign  com- 
merce, we  shall  see  that  we  are  exporting  wheat  at  a  lower 
price  than  any  other  country  on  earth.    We  sell  it  more  cheaply 
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because  we  produce  it  more  cheaply,  and  competition  presses  the 
market  price  down  constantly  toward  the  cost  of  production. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  this  country  does  not 
exceed  forty  cents.  There  is  scarcely  any  competing  country 
where  the  cost  is  not  twice  as  much,  if  consular  reports  are  to  be 
credited. 

But  if,  instead  of  exporting  our  wheat,  we  import  people 
enough  to  consume  it  here,  this  fascinating  problem  is  presented: 
How  many  people  will  it  take  to  consume  our  surplus  wheat? 
We  grow  now  500,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  Five  bushels 
per  head  will  supply  our  home  consumption ;  320,000,000  bushels 
will  amply  satisfy  that  demand.  This  will  leave  a  surplus  of 
180,000,000  bushels.  We  must  import  people  enough  to  con- 
sume this,  at  five  bushels  per  head.  That  will  require  the  im- 
portation at  once  of  86,000,000  people  I  It  is  no  argument,  of 
course,  that  36,000,000  people  have  not  inunigrated  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  There  has  been  no  emer- 
gency heretofore  requiring  such  an  influx  of  population.  That 
emergency  is  now  come.  We  must  have  them,  and,  as  Senator 
Aldrich  says  in  his  report,  they  must  be  people  who  are  to  be 
engaged  "  in  other  than  agricultural  pursuits."  It  was  perfectly 
evident  to  his  mind  that  if  farmers  were  imported  they  would 
make  the  surplu?  larger  instead  of  consuming  it.  Our  census 
shows  that  one  third  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations, "other  than  agricultural  pursuits,"  and  therefore  proba- 
bly one  third  of  those  imported  will  be  engaged  in  such  occupa- 
tions. Twelve  millions  of  them  must,  therefore,  be  laborers  in 
manufactures,  mining,  transportation,  and  indoor  employments. 
More  than  one  third  of  the  twelve  million  must  be  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Our  four  millions  of  operatives  make  $7,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  products.  Four  millions  more  will  bring  the 
total  up  to  $14,000,000,000.  We  can  consume  only  $7,000,000,- 
000  worth,  and  the  immigrants  would  consume  only  about  $2,- 
000,000,000  worth.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  rest?  We  cannot 
export  it,  because  the  tariff  on  raw  materials  shuts  it  out  of  the 
foreign  market.  Finding  no  market,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
the  production  must  stop ;  the  immigrants  must  starve  and  the 
wheat-growers  must  go  without  a  market.     Their  surplus  loses 
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its  value.     They  stop  buying  goods ;  and  manufactures,  mining, 
and  transportation  are  stricken  with  paralysis. 

How  will  this  principle  work  when  applied  to  cotton?  Our 
crop  is  3,500,000,000  pounds.  We  consume  at  home,  in  round 
numbers,  1,000,000,000  pounds,  and  export  2,500,000,000  pounds. 
Our  consumption  is  18  pounds  per  head ;  the  English  consume 
nine  pounds  per  head;  the  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
about  five  pounds  per  head.  To  consume  our  2,500,000,000 
pounds  of  surplus  would  take  the  people  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  all  the  people  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
all  North  Africa,  and  more  than  a  tenth  of  Asia.  And  all  this 
immense  movement  of  population  is  to  take  place  at  once.  The 
surplus  is  here  and  must  be  consumed,  and  as  Mahomet  refuses 
to  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  must  come  to  Mahomet. 
In  order  to  see  and  comprehend  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of 
this  scheme,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  one  of  the  vast 
industrial  army  is  to  be  a  farmer! 

Such  are  the  absurdities  of  arguments  that  are  made  to  cir- 
cumvent the  laws  of  nature.  The  law  of  development  demands 
that  we  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  our  trade 
keep  pace  with  population  and  production.  Production  is  out- 
stripping consumption  in  all  branches  of  our  national  industry. 
We  must  export  our  surplus  and  receive  its  value  in  the  surplus 
of  others,  or  it  must  rot  on  our  hands  and  bring  us  no  value. 
To  emancipate  the  people  is  the  duty  of  American  statesmen. 
Unfortunately  for  the  country,  Congress  is  riveting  their  fetters 
more  closely.  Instead  of  making  laws  to  deprive  the  people  of 
the  right  of  representation,  our  law-makers  should  busy  them- 
selves in  removing  all  commercial  obstructions,  and  should  enable 
us  to  cover  the  oceans  with  fleets  oi  meTcliantmen,  carrying  rich 
cargoes  from  the  granaries  and  workshops  of  American  laborers, 
and  exchanging  them  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world. 

EoGEB  Q.  Mills. 


SPAIN  A  DEMOCRATIC   NATION. 

Few  nations  in  the  world  are  so  democratic  in  their  history 
as  the  Spanish  nation  is;  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  century  of  creative  revolutions,  none  was  so  oppressed,  not 
even  the  recently-dismembered  Poland.  Excepting  the  Basque 
Mountains,  whose  peaks  and  passes  stopped  both  foreign  invader 
and  domestic  tyrant  so  effectively  that  their  inhabitants  could 
continue  under  republican  institutions,  the  nation  had  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  kings,  come  from  abroad 
through  the  accident  of  inheritance,  could  dispose  of  its  territory 
and  its  laws  as  the  ancient  despots  of  the  Asiatic  continent  dis- 
posed of  their  lands  and  their  subjects.  The  people  who  had 
founded  the  Pyrenean  democracies,  so  steeled  by  liberty  that 
they  were  able  to  defy  the  Roman  Caesars  and  the  Germanic 
Carlovingians ;  the  people  whose  almost  prehistoric  municipali- 
ties are  as  firm  to-day  as  the  granite  foundations  of  their  native 
land;  the  people  who  possessed  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and  Na- 
varre, the  parliaments  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia ;  the 
people  who  dictated  the  Charters  of  Leon  and  the  Aragonese 
customs  and  traditions  before  the  British  barons  imposed  Magna 
Charta  on  John  Lackland — the  Spanish  people,  within  whose 
bosom  the  national  soul  was  condensing,  like  the  vapors  of  the 
air  in  an  ocean  storm,  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  allow  the  wizard 
Charles  II.  and  the  imbecile  Charles  IV.  to  bequeath  or  to  grant 
to  the  conqueror  and  the  foreigner,  as  if  it  were  a  private  landed 
estate,  the  nation  created  by  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  martyrs. 

Our  own  generation  has  seen  a  king  like  Ferdinand  VII., 
comparable  only  to  Nero  and  Caligula,  and  stained  by  all  sorts  of 
crimes ;  the  clergy  holding  the  national  wealth,  the  greater  part 
of  which  consisted  of  inalienable  estates  and  uncultivated  tracts 
of  land  surrounding  churches  and  monasteries ;  generals  like  the 
Frenchman  who  was  wont  to  hang  a  dozen  patriots  in  the  mom- 
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iDg  whenever  he  felt  so  inclined,  and  who  danced  the  Castilian 
dance  in  the  sunshine  while  his  victims  writhed  in  horrible 
agony ;  dungeons  so  filthy  that  their  prisoners  chose  a  voluntary 
death  in  preference  to  life  in  such  hells ;  hunting  parties  organ- 
ized to  shoot  Liberals  like  wild  beasts  at  the  road  crossings  and 
on  the  streets ;  the  terrors  of  ancient  Csesarism  added  to  the  ter- 
rors of  religious  war;  spies,  with  ears  ever  attentive,  following 
the  citizens  like  their  shadows;  executioners  at  the  doors, 
threatening  all  the  members  of  a  family,  even  innocent  babes,  that 
the  new  generation  of  patriots  might  die  in  the  cradle ;  honor- 
able women,  the  wives  or  mothers  of  "innovators,"  led  through 
the  streets  on  asses,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  as  if  they  were 
prostitutes,  and  even  sent  to  the  scaffold  and  decapitated  for  hav- 
ing embroidered  banners  of  liberty  for  good  men ;  confiscation 
of  property,  banishment,  the  extermination  of  a  whole  party— 
in  short,  whatever  has  stained  the  annals  of  humanity  or  tor- 
mented a  people  in  the  chains  and  racks  of  unbridled  absolutism. 

As  the  present  generation  came  into  the  world  amid  such 
horrors,  it  befits  us  to  take  them  into  account.  But  we  have 
been  completely  transformed ;  from  an  enslaved  people  we  have 
become  a  free  people.  *  And  it  is  natural  that  public  opinion, 
seeing  so  profound  a  change,  should  investigate  its  causes,  not 
only  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  intellect,  but  as  an  example  in 
life.  We  explain  with  great  difficulty  events  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and,  above  all,  those  in  which  we  have  been  actors.  In 
order  to  observe  clearly  any  period  of  history  we  must  recede  a 
little,  so  that  it  may  stand  out  in  perspective. 

According  to  a  well-known  hypothesis  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  universe,  the  coldest  and  most  inert  stone  was  once  an  impal- 
pable gas.  So,  in  the  formation  of  human  societies,  we  see  suc- 
cessive condensations  of  ideas.  Nothing  is  so  impalpable, 
nothing  so  ethereal  as  the  idea,  and  yet  nothing  carries  within 
itself  so  much  life.  A  series  of  progressive  institutions  cannot 
exist  unless  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  series  of  progressive  ideas, 
just  as  the  condensed  nuclei  of  worlds  and  of  suns  would  not 
have  existed  if  a  diffuse,  ethereal,  radiant  matter  had  not  first 
existed  in  unfathomable  immensity. 

We  can  thus  say  clearly  that,  thanks  to  the  power  of  an 
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idea,  Spain  is  a  true  democracy,  and  a  free  and  progressive 
democracy,  at  the  moment  in  which  these  lines  are  written; 
for,  though  we  see  in  its  bosom  two  such  historical  and  privi- 
leged institutions  as  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  a  state  church, 
their  influence,  compared  with  what  it  formerly  was,  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  the  luminous  inundation  of  new  ideas.  A 
people  that  has  a  written  constitution  by  which  it  can  always 
preserve  its  sovereignty,  its  liberty  of  thought  and  belief,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  a  sacred  and  inviolable  home  for  every  citizen, 
a  popular  jury  system,  and  universal  suffrage,  can  well  be  called 
with  pride  a  true  democracy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some 
irresistible  fate  imposes  upon  it  a  few  contradictions  arising 
from  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  history.  We  shall  ultimately 
overcome  these  contradictions  by  the  strength  of  our  will  and  the 
nobility  of  our  ideal,  two  forces  that  cannot  fail  to  be  irresistible, 
though  their  development  may  be  gradual. 

But  what  are  the  lines  followed  by  this  ideal?  How  does  it 
pass  from  the  mind  to  life?  How  is  it  condensed  into  social 
forms  and  crystallized  into  institutions?  We  know  external  phe- 
nomena much  better  than  internal  ones.  Those  psychological  ob- 
jects that  are  nearest  to  us  escape  our  investigations  on  account 
of  their  very  proximity  to  the  faculties  which  study  and  analyze 
them.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  inflamed  and  dissipated  by  so 
much  light.  Through  the  solar  spectrum  we  know  of  the  atoms 
in  the  star  Sirius,  but  there  is  no  instrument  that  can  analyze  the 
various  shades  of  a  subjective  ideal.  We  know  that  storms 
lighten  and  fulminate  by  the  shock  of  two  contrary  electricities, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  revolutions  do  something  similar  by  the 
clash  of  two  contradictory  ideas.  Every  student  knows  to-day 
how  the  oxygen  exhaled  by  plants  serves  for  animal  respira- 
tion, and  how  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  animals  serves  for 
vegetable  respiration;  but  religions,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not 
know  how  philosophies  have  helped  them,  nor  do  philoso- 
phies realize  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  religions.  The 
ellipses  described  by  the  heavenly  bodies  have  been  determined 
by  mathematical  calculation ;  but  not  even  by  means  of  proba- 
bilities shall  we  be  able  to  guess  the  ellipses  described  by  ideas 
on  the  firmament  of  our  souls.    How  the  rays  of  the  sun  extract 
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sweet  vapors  from  the  bitter  sea ;  how  these  vapors  ascend  to 
the  air  and  condense  in  drops ;  how  these  drops  descend  to  the 
ground  and  soak  it,  thus  fertilizing  the  seeds  in  the  field,  we 
are  taught  by  physics ;  but  we  are  not  taught  by  psychology 
how  spiritual  thought  follows  an  analogous  path  from  the  ab- 
stract and  theoretic  to  the  concrete  and  real.  The  logical  phases 
of  the  ideal,  however,  are  so  knit  together  that  their  historical 
results  follow  one  another  in  unbroken  sequence. 

We  speak  of  the  French  revolution,  of  the  Spanish  revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  American  revolution,  as  if  they  were  isolated  and 
sudden  movements,  like  the  earthquake  which  suddenly  terrifies 
a  r^on  and  buries  in  an  instant  its  unwarned  inhabitants.  But 
every  revolution  is  a  series  of  revolutions.  Observe  the  genea- 
logical tree  of  revolutionary  ideas.  First  we  had  a  revolution  in 
time — we  call  it  the  Renaissance — in  which  history  was  rounded 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  Hellenic  world,  long  plunged  in  ob- 
livion ;  after  this  there  was  a  revolution  in  space,  caused  by  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards ;  after 
these  revolutions  in  time  and  space  came  a  revolution  in  feeling, 
through  the  new  aesthetics  that  cut  the  stones  of  Santa  Maria 
dei  Fiori,  and  carved  the  doors  of  the  baptistery  of  Florence, 
and  raised  the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's  in  Some,  and  c;ave  splendor 
to  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Six  tine  Chapel  with  the  fig- 
ures created  by  Raphael  and  Buonarotti;  after  this  revolution  in 
aesthetics,  came  a  revolution  in  the  domain  of  conscience  through 
Luther;  after  this,  a  revolution  in  the  understanding,  through 
philosophy  personified  in  Bacon  and  Descartes ;  then  one  in  com- 
mon sense  through  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  finally  one  in  the 
popular  will  through  the  Conventions.  A  revolution,  therefore, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  have  sprung  up  singly  and  sud- 
denly, may  prove  to  be  a  corollary  of  all  preceding  revolutions. 

Royalist  Spain  began  to  be  changed  into  democratic  Spain 
during  that  half  century  of  universal  revolution  which  began  with 
the  advent  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  which 
ended  with  the  calamitous  Bourbon  restoration.  It  is  true  that 
the  Spanish  nation,  absorbed  during  three  hundred  years  in  the 
work  of  christianizing  the  new  world,  had  remained  behind  on 
the  way  of  progress  in  the  old  world.     Our  country,  engrossed 
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in  this  important  work,  from  which  her  star,  whether  for  good  or 
ill,  had  decreed  that  no  other  occupation  should  divert  her,  op- 
posed with  all  her  might  the  progress  of  the  reformed  churches, 
the  canons  of  the  new  international  law  promulgated  in  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  even  the  French  revolution ;  because 
she  was  obliged  to  have  the  monarchical  and  the  Catholic  princi- 
ples to  serve  as  nuclei  for  the  governments  she  was  founding  all 
over  the  globe,  and  as  guides  or  beacons  to  lead  her  emissaries 
and  representatives  over  seas  never  before  plowed  by  European 
keels.  Stationed  as  we  were  in  the  West  and  constrained  to 
christianize  the  new  world,  the  fate  befell  us  that  befell  ancient 
Rome  as  soon  as  her  conquests  transcended  the  limits  of  Europe 
— we 'had  to  sacrifice,  as  a  tribute  to  our  discoveries,  the  blood 
of  our  veins  and  the  liberty  of  our  spirit.  Over  the  virgin  for- 
ests on  the  unexplored  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ama- 
zon, passing  through  dangerous  straits  in  sight  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  multiplying,  by  continual  discovery,  continents  and  seas 
on  our  planet  and  suns  and  constellations  in  the  heavens,  that 
mnumerable  band  of.  mariners,  soldiers,  and  missionaries  needed 
two  moral  guides  in  order  not  to  be  led  astray  in  their  Titanic 
efforts;  and  these  were  the  monarchy  and  the  church. 

Thus,  somewhat  separated  from  the  intellectual  movement 
which  was  transforming  ancient  religion  into  modem  philosophy, 
and  from  the  political  movement  which  was  undermining  the  ab- 
solute regime  and  replacing  it  by  the  democratic,  we  came,  half  a 
century  later  than  our  French  neighbors,  to  those  revolutionary 
eruptions  whose  heat  changed  the  old  absolute  states  into  parlia- 
mentary and  constitutional  nations.  Far  from  wondering  at  the 
delay  of  Spain,  as  some  superficial  minds  are  wont  to  do,  we 
ought  to  marvel  at  the  promptness  with  which  we  embraced  the 
modem  spirit,  swallowed  up  as  we  still  were  by  the  results  of 
the  colossal  civilizing  work  that  had  been  initiated  and  carried 
out  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  principles.  Therefore,  the  hatred 
manifested  by  all  the  Huguenot  writers  from  Guizot  to  Michelet 
toward  the  work  of  Spain,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  just,  since 
in  such  a  work  the  two  principal  and  irresistible  factors  were 
space  and  time;  that  is,  our  peculiar  geographical  position  and 
our  historic  traditions.     But  Spain,  which  preceded  many  na- 
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tions  in  other  epochs  of  universal  life,  which  was  the  first  to  im- 
pose the  culture  of  the  Latin  empire  on  the  barbarians  of  the 
North,  which  took  the  lead  in  transmitting  the  laic  sciences  of 
the  middle  ages  to  convents  and  other  theocratic  institutions, 
in  organizing  the  municipality,  and  in  giving  the  people  access 
to  the  Cortes,  which  possessed  an  encyclopaedia  of  all  human 
knowledge  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  when  other 
nations  were  a  prey  to  superstition — this  land  had  to  remain  be- 
hind when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  modem  age  began,  for 
the  reason  that  her  own  greatness  had  enjoined  on  her  a  survival 
of  historic  institutions  which  were  incompatible  with  the  general 
progress.  The  writer  cannot  but  bless  this  delay.  Thanks  to  it, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  join  his  name  forever  to  the  triumph  of 
these  three  progressive  principles :  full  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  thought,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  universal  suffrage. 

Spanish  democracy  is  the  outcome  of  two  similar  revolutions 
in  the  present  century — that  which  the  infamous  war  of  Bona- 
parte against  our  independence  brought  about  in  the  year  1808, 
and  that  of  1868,  which  completed  and  crowned  the  first.  The 
French  EncyclopsBdists  had  already  entered  Spain,  founding,  by 
the  natural  radiation  of  their  ideas,  a  school  of  thinkers  which 
propagated  those  ideas  and  a  school  of  great  statesmen  which 
applied  and  practiced  them.  Thus,  the  Spanish  revolution  re- 
sembled the  French  in  having  a  long  intellectual  preparation 
and  in  having  been  begun  by  books  and  served  by  governments. 
When,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  bloody  strife  began,  there  was  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  combating  the  armies  of  feudalism  and 
those  of  theocracy.  In  order  to  oppose  the  first,  kings  devised  the 
standing  army,  which  they  put  entirely  in  their  own  control. 
In  order  to  fight  the  armies  of  theocracy,  these  same  kings  ob- 
tained, more  through  force  than  through  persuasion,  the  total  sup- 
pression of  the  Knights  Templars.  Without  intending  it  or  sus- 
pecting it,  they  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  religious  revolution. 

Something  similar  to  this  happened  in  the  last  century.  Tlie 
kings  were  desirous  of  making  their  civil  power  absolute,  but  saw 
two  obstacles — those  very  political  organizations  that  they  had 
instituted  as  councils,  and  the  Jesuits  whom  they  had  revered 
during  the  religioxis  revolution.     Thus,  the  first  thing  they  at- 
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tempted  to  do  was  to  absorb  the  encyclopaedic  ideas  and  to  per- 
sonify them.  From  this  personification  came  the  philosopher- 
kings.  And  these  philosopher-kings,  completely  putting  aside 
their  old  advisers,  gave  the  direction  of  their  states  to  prime 
ministers,  who  were  almost  absolute,  or,  at  least,  partakers  of 
the  absolute  royal  power.  The  names  of  Pombal,  of  Choiseul, 
of  Aranda  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this;  and  those  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  of  Catherine  II.  of  Eussia,  of  Frederick  11. 
of  Prussia,  of  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria, 
will  confirm  what  I  have  just  said  concerning  the  philosopher- 
kings  and  their  revolutionary  influence,  especially  among  Catho- 
lic nations.  The  permanent  army  of  the  Catholic  power,  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  fell  by  the  decrees  of  such  kings.  And 
these  pillars  of  the  old  intellectual  regime  once  broken,  the 
old  political  regime  fell  to  the  ground  with  them.  Thus,  long 
before  the  revolution  was  an  established  fact,  the  very  power 
that  was  clearing  the  way  for  it  began  to  be  attacked.  In 
Prussia  attacks  were  made  everywhere  on  the  great,  but  philo- 
sophical and  revolutionary,  King  Frederick.  The  Pope  saw 
such  adverse  signs  in  this  upper-class  revolution,  that  he  told 
Joseph  of  Austria  that  kings  would  soon  be  guillotined  by  the 
men  they  were  emancipating.  In  Spain,  Charles  III.  appears 
as  the  Constantine  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and  the  Julian  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  orders  of  expulsion  recall  the  worst  acts  of  the 
Eoman  proscriptions  during  the  terrible  times  of  the  trium- 
virate.  And,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  applied  to  civil  laws  and 
institutions  as  many  principles  as  he  could  of  the  fashionable 
philosophy.  But  his  royal  orders,  his  implacable  hatred  of 
Jesuitism,  his  whole  political  system,  demonstrated  the  depend- 
ence, of  the  old  absolute  regime  on  the  old  religious  regime.  The 
treai  struggle  between  the  jurists  and  the  Jesuits — the  former 
eing  desirous  that  the  social  supremacy  should  belong  to  the 
kings,  and  the  latter,  that  it  should  belong  to  the  popes — termi- 
nated in  favor  of  the  former.  Aided  by  the  active  Encyclopae- 
dists, Charles  III.  banished  the  Jesuits.  Then  the  people  began 
to  attack  the  kings — timidly  at  first,  in  riots  and  mutinies  brought 
about  by  trifling  causes;  more  resolutely  afterward,  disrespect 
turning  into  insult  and  outrage.     The  ancient  monarchical  power 
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had  disorganized  itself  by  its  acceptance  of  the  philosophical  ideas, 
and  had  sown  unconsciously  the  seed  of  the  Spanish  revolution. 
A  most  grave  event  was  to  crystallize  all  these  ideas  into 
multiple  institutions.  That  event  was  our  war  of  independence. 
We  were  combating  the  invading  foreigner  and  revindicating 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  opposing  Napoleon  the  Great, 
who  threatened  with  his  legions  the  existence  of  Spain,  we  re- 
established, not  only  the  independent  existence  of  our  country, 
but  liberty  and  law  as  well.  From  time  immemorial,  democra- 
cies have  developed  in  periods  of  foreign  invasion.  Just  as  all 
Christian  churches  have  a  Te  Deum^  in  which  they  praise  God 
and  his  providence,  so  all  free  nations  have  a  Marseillaise  in 
which  we  find,  mixed  with  lyric  strains  in  praise  of  liberty,  a  cry 
of  horror  of  the  foreigner.  Our  fight  with  Bonaparte  for  in- 
dependence can  hardly  be  equaled  in  the  future.  The  most 
depressed  of  the  nations  of  that  time,  without  treasure,  without 
an  army  or  a  navy;  sold  and  betrayed  by  her  kings;  her 
doors  wide  open  to  the  invader,  in  whom  she  believed  she 
would  find  a  brother,  but  in  whom  she  found  only  an  enemy ; 
her  fortresses  occupied  by  treason  and  perfidy ;  her  capitol  held 
by  a  garrison  of  invaders;  confronted  by  the  greatest  captain 
the  ages  had  ever  known,  and  having  nothing  with  which  to  op- 
pose him  but  fragile  houses,  naked  breasts,  women's  curses, 
pikes  cut  from  trees,  flames  from  the  hearth,  stones  from  the 
roads,  and  what  was  left  of  a  decimated  population — Spain 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  terrifying  Murat  at  Madrid,  in  driv- 
ing back  Moncey  from  Valencia,  in  defeating  Dupont  at  Bailen, 
in  disarming  Lefebvre  at  Balmaseda,  in  disconcerting  Napoleon 
himself  in  Chamartin,  in  stopping  Ney  at  San  Payo,  in  expelling 
Soult  from  Galicia,  in  compelling  Massena  to  leave  Salamanca, 
in  eclipsing  the  marshals  called  by  Europe  the  planets  of  the 
sun  of  battles,  in  sustaining  sieges  like  those  of  Saragossa  and 
Gerona,  in  holding  mountain  passes  resembling  that  of  Ther- 
mopylae, in  improving  armed  corps  like  those  raised  by  Mina 
and  Merina,  which  would  have  astonished  Leonidas,  in  supple- 
menting the  most  scientific  tactics  by  a  popular  warfare  whose 
successes  were  incomprehensible  to  the  very  men  who  employed 
it,  because  they  were  due  to  sudden  inspirations  of  genius.  See- 
20 
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ing  all  this,  we  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that  the  will  of 
a  people  cannot  accomplish  when  it  resolves  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  liberty  and  native  land. 

By  the  side  of  these  wonderful  military  deeds,  we  saw  a 
moral  spectacle  that  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired — the  spec- 
tacle of  the  sovereign  Cortes  of  Cadiz  assembled  by  the  imper- 
sonal call  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  pestilence  and  invasion, 
declaring  the  modern  principle  of  national  sovereignty  and  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  so  democratic  that  it  was  afterward  invoked  by 
all  liberals  in  their  efforts  for  emancipation,  from  the  revolution- 
ists of  Genoa  and  Palermo  to  the  patriots  of  Greece. 

But  the  revolution  that  gave  us  the  immortal  Code  of  18X2 
was  followed  by  the  reaction  of  1814.  The  same  infamous  King 
Ferdinand  VII.,  whose  diadem  the  Cortes  kept  in  its  possession 
to  save  it  from  the  dishonorable  cession  made  by  him  at  Bay- 
onne  and  also  from  the  Napoleonic  invasion,  which  he  himself 
had  countenanced,  violently  closed  the  Cortes,  and  persecuted  the 
immortal  founders  of  our  liberty  like  wild  beasts.  The  stem  law 
of  reaction  was  fulfilled  in  Spain  with  horrible  fidelity.  As 
the  heavenly  bodies  pass  from  aphelion  to  perihelion,  as  the  seas 
ebb  and  flow,  as  the  seasons  turn  from  fruitful  autumn  to  deso- 
late winter,  ideas  converted  into  institutions  pass  from  revolution 
to  reaction  in  recurring  phases  that  undoubtedly  obey  objective 
laws.  But  reactionary  ideas  pass,  while  progressive  ideas  persist. 
After  the  reaction  of  the  year  1814  came  the  revolution  of  1820. 
The  vitality  of  the  progressive  principle  was  never  before  shown 
as  it  was  then.  An  army  that  six  years  before  had  helped  the 
crowned  executioner,  threw  from  its  bayonets  the  spark  of  a 
redeeming  revolution,  and  this  spark  did  not  stop  in  Spain;  it 
galvanized  Greece,  moved  Piedmont  and  Sicily,  and  even  lib- 
eralized Portugal. 

But  the  revolutionary  idea  was  then  in  its  state  of  diffusion, 
brightly  shining  and  radiating  ;  it  had  not  reached  the  less 
brilliant  but  more  lasting  and  solid  period  of  condensation  and 
consolidation.  After  three  years  of  democratic  government  we 
receded  once  more,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  Liberals, 
the  perversity  of  the  reactionists,  and  the  deadly  influence  of  the 
despots,  who  sent  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  of  the  French 
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Bourbons  to  restore  absolutism  in  Spain.  The  horrors  of  this 
reactionary  period,  which  began  in  1823  and  lasted  till  1832,  ex- 
ceeded the  horrors  of  1814.  The  greater  part  of  the  Liberals 
was  horribly  oppressed ;  another  part  was  banished ;  a  third  part 
was  completely  exterminated.  The  generals  who  had  been  the 
most  illustrious  figures  in  our  war  of  independence  were  mock- 
ingly led  on  carts  and  in  cages,  like  the  animals  of  a  menagerie, 
and  then  killed  by  Eoyalist  mobs.  And  still,  O  changes  of  for- 
tune !  the  dying  Ferdinand  VII.  repeated,  in  reference  to  the  Lib- 
erals, the  words  attributed  by  tradition  to  the  apostate  emperor 
in  regard  to  the  Christians:  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean." 
And,  indeed,  those  terrible  reactionists,  having  grown  strong 
under  the  safeguard  of  reaction,  rose  against  Ferdinand  VIL,  in- 
fluenced by  his  elder  brother  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  the  ruling 
despotism  seemed  not  sufficiently  theocratic,  that  is  to  say,  not 
sufficiently  reactionary.  At  the  same  time,  the  tyrant  married, 
in  his  old  age,  a  princess  of  Naples,  who  boasted  of  liberal  ideas, 
and  the  fruit  of  their  union  was  the  future  Queen  Isabella,  to 
whose  rights  as  a  daughter  her  uncle  Don  Carlos  opposed  the 
ancient  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  women  from  the  throne. 
Hence  arose  the  war  that  we  ought  to  call  our  war  of  succession, 
but  which  we  have  named  the  Seven  Years*  War,  because  it 
lasted  from  the  beginning  of  1833  to  the  beginning  of  1840. 

In  the  name  of  a  child  queen,  and  almost  in  the  absence  of 
monarchy,  we  were  able  for  a  whole  decade  to  exercise  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation  by  the  nation,  which  had  been  begun  by 
the  Constitution  of  Cadiz,  but  had  been  subjected  to  long 
eclipses,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  regency,  which  gov- 
erned in  the  name  of  Isabella  II.,  passed  from  Christina,  the  queen 
mother,  to  Espartero,  a  popular  general,  and  a  constitution  by 
royal  grant,  in  which  royal  power  predominated,  gave  place  to  a 
constitution  discussed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Cortes,  in  which 
parliamentary  power  was  predominant.  The  promulgation  of 
a  very  liberal  code  by  the  government,  and  the  establishment 
among  the  people  of  what  we  might  call  a  new  social  order,  pro- 
duced a  most  radical  change.  The  abolition  of  secular  vested 
rights,  and  of  the  mortmain  of  ecclesiastical  patrimony,  gave 
to  the  emancipated  classes  the  enjoyment    of    property;   the 
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principles  of  the  fundamental  code  and  the  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive power  by  both  chambers  insured  to  the  nation  its  full 
sovereignty.  After  her  long  minority  came  the  true  reign 
of  Isabella  II.  The  Cortes  allowed  her  a  few  of  the  years 
during  which  she  should  still  have  been  under  regency, 
and  she  entered  upon  the  plenitude  of  her  authority  in  1844. 
But  she  acted  toward  the  Liberals  as  her  father  had  acted  to- 
ward the  patriots.  The  latter  had  defended  Ferdinand  VII. 
against  Napoleon;  but  this  wicked  tyrant  exterminated  them 
with  more  fury  and  bitterness  than  the  conqueror  would  have 
done.  The  former  defended  Isabella  11.  against  the  partisans  of 
Don  Carlos  during  seven  years  of  fierce  civil  war;  but  the 
queen  favored  the  principles  and  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  as 
much  as  her  own  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  her  time  permitted. 
The  reign  of  Isabella  11.  proved  to  be  a  dark  night  of  reaction 
occasionally  illumined  by  the  lightnings  of  revolution. 

At  last  the  law  that  reactionary  ideas  are  always  transitory, 
while  revolutionary  ideas  are  always  permanent,  was  fully  ex- 
emplified.  The  generation  to  which  I  belong  turned  in  anger 
against  the  hypocritical  absolutism  of  Isabella  11.,  and  resolved 
to  end  it.  In  this  undertaking  we  certainly  did  not  suffer  as 
long  as  our  fathers  had  suffered  under  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  at 
times  we  suffered  as  intensely.  We  conspired  in  the  long  pre- 
paratory period  of  the  revolution,  and  we  fought  in  the  outbreak 
itself,  as  the  martyr  generations  had  conspired  and  fought  in  their 
time.  Many  of  our  efforts  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  uncon- 
querable fate.  As  a  consequence  of  such  a  purpose,  and  of  the 
partial  failures  that  followed  it,  we  went  into  exile  like  souls  in 
purgatory,  and  saw  our  names  inscribed  on  death-warrants. 
Spain  fell  once  more  into  absolutism.  But  this  reaction  served 
only,  in  the  long  run,  to  demolish  the  throne  of  Isabella  II.  The 
intensity  of  reactionary  violence  finally  up-rooted  the  monarchy, 
an  institution  that  had  lasted  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
oldest  of  all  our  institutions  except  the  municipalities,  and 
much  older  than  our  church,  which  did  not  have  full  sway  over 
our  people  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revolution  we  cast  forth  the  germs  of 
new  ideas,  utterly   heedless  whether  they  fell  upon  the  stony 
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ground  where  they  could  not  bear  fruit,  or  on  the  flood  that 
might  sweep  them  to  the  profound  abyss  without  profit.  God  had 
granted  the  apostles  of  the  Spanish  revolution  the  same  gift  that 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  apostles  of  the  Cenaculum — the  precious 
gift  of  tongues.  In  that  great  assembly  of  the  revolution,  all  the 
members  displayed  upon  their  brows  the  flame  of  the  ideal,  and 
from  their  lips  came  forth  a  word  as  divine  as  the  creative  word — 
the  word  of  liberty.  In  order  to  sow  so  much  and  to  put  oursel- 
ves, in  a  short  time  of  incessant  creation,  on  a  level  with  the  fore- 
most nations,  we  were  forced  to  exhaust  our  spirit;  and  in  order 
to  implant  all  those  ideals  in  our  soil,  we  had  to  furrow  it  deeply. 
God  alone  could  create  the  universe  without  pain,  by  the  mere 
breath  of  his  lips,  by  the  mere  echo  of  his  word.  A  creative 
generation  like  ours  must  be  an  unhappy  generation.  Among 
the  various  forms  of  government  that  might  be  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  national  sovereignty,  we  looked  for  anchors  for  our 
liberties,  and  lo !  we  could  not  find  them.  The  democratic  mon- 
archy and  the  radical  republic  failed  in  this  work  of  carrying  out 
the  new  ideas,  and  another  reaction  came.  On  December  30, 
1874,  we  saw  a  dynasty  similar  to  the  one  that  we  had  expelled 
on  September  30,  1868,  restored  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  XII. 
As  soon  as  the  dynasty  returned  to  the  throne,  I  went  back  to 
exile ;  but  this  time  it  was  a  voluntary  exile. 

Then  I  withdrew  within  myself  and  resolved  to  restore  all  we 
had  lost  by  that  reaction.  To  do  this,  I  realized  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  change  our  methods.  During  the  revolution,  we  had 
acquired  a  revolutionary  temperament;  it  behooved  us  to  throw 
off  that  temperament  and  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  a  slower 
but  surer  method — that  of  evolution.  Eevolutions  are  like  wars, 
after  all;  and  in  wars  we  can  forge  heroic  warriors,  but  we 
cannot  educate  good  citizens  endowed  with  that  juridic  con- 
science and  that  respect  for  the  law  that  the  moderate  and  legal 
exercise  of  liberty  demands.  The  most  progressive  thoughts 
gleaned  by  modem  science  had  been  sowed  in  the  furrows 
opened  by  revolutionary  force;  but  an  extreme  reaction  had  hid- 
den them  under  its  deep  frost,  and  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
wait  for  the  thaw,  but  to  get  ready  to  look  carefully  after  tlieir 
roots,  their  stems,  their  flowers,  and  their  fruits,  convinced  that 
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no  individual  human  strength  could  hasten  the  time  of  their 
inward  development.  A  habit  contracted  in  the  times  of  our 
conspiracies  and  our  combats  had  inclined  us  to  prefer  the 
conquest  of  the  state  through  revolutionary  violence  to  the  con- 
quest of  public  opinion  through  a  continued  and  pacific  aposto- 
late.  Society  has  its  physiology.  Organs  that  are  not  exer- 
cised become  atrophied  and  disappear.  A  people  that  needs 
self-government,  but  unlearns  or  forgets  the  pacific  exercise 
of  legal  forms,  finally  contracts  a  sickly  temperament  under 
which  it  passes  from  revolution  to  reaction,  and  from  plebeian 
dictators  to  absolute  kings,  with  sudden  changes  of  internal 
temperature,  fatal  to  its  life.  The  first  day  of  the  restoration,  I 
saw  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  restore  all  the  democratic 
principles  and  the  government  of  the  nation  by  the  nation,  on 
condition  that  we,  looking  about  us  with  true  circumspection, 
should  agree  to  grant  to  the  conservative  parties  all  that  which 
no  human  force  can  oppose,  and  which  must  be  recognized  as 
necessary  to  a  certain  social  period. 

Thus,  I  declared  that  in  politics  I  placed  law  and  order  above 
all  else.  And  having  said  this,  I  added  that  while  bound  by 
restricted  laws,  I  intended  to  work  for  liberal  laws;  within 
these  laws,  for  other  laws  still  more  liberal ;  and  within  these 
more  liberal  laws,  for  the  most  liberal,  without  ever  devi- 
ating from  strict  and  necessary  legality.  I  acknowledged  that 
laws  should  be  improved,  but  in  a  lawful  manner.  I  said  that  in 
order  to  define  ourselves,  we  ought  to  limit  ourselves,  never  go- 
ing beyond  what  was  possible  and  demanded  by  our  great  social 
aspirations.  Provided  each  Spanish  citizen  could  be  as  free 
within  his  home,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  individual  rights,  as 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  collectively  could 
govern  themselves  through  their  own  chosen  representatives,  we 
ought  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  contradictions  left  in  the  state, 
nor  obstinately  to  insist,  as  of  old,  on  having  all  institutions 
logically  systematized  and  made  to  correspond  to  the  ideal  in  a 
single  minute;  inasmuch  as  contradictions  analogous  to  those 
we  lament  exist  in  countries  as  free  as  England. 

With  these  practical  ideas,  the  motors  of  most  tenacious  pur- 
poses, I  entered  the  first  parliament  of  the  restoration,  chosen 
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by  the  electors  of  a  city  traditionally  democratic — the  noble 
Barcelona.  I  was  alone  in  Congress.  Of  all  the  historic  Repub- 
licans, I  was  the  only  one  who  had  reached  so  high  a  place.  At 
the  first  session  in  which  I  rose  to  speak  within  that  hostile  body, 
the  flight  of  an  insect  could  have  been  heard  in  the  place,  full  of 
reactionary  representatives,  among  whom  some  bewailed  the  old 
Catholic  unity  broken  by  my  efforts,  others  their  slaves,  eman- 
cipated by  my  government,  and  still  others  the  monarchical  sen- 
timent, rooted  out  of  the  country  by  laws  and  institutions  to 
which  I  had  given  my  voice  and  vote ;  and  none  of  whom  was 
without  some  wound  in  his  interest  or  in  his  faith.  But  notic- 
ing how  those  enemies,  in  spite  of  their  hatred,  listened  with 
attention  to  what  I  said,  I  told  them  how  I,  shipwrecked  by  civil 
discord,  though  finding  unfriendly  shores  whithersoever  I  turned 
my  eyes,  accused  no  one  in  my  misfortune,  but  on  the  contrary, 
appealing  to  all  by  ray  teaching  and  my  example,  proposed  to 
restore,  without  violence,  the  democratic  principles  that  seemed 
crushed  under  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  restoration. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  I  uttered  such  words, 
and  what  I  then  promised  has  been  fulfilled  with  the  greatest 
exactitude  and  fidelity  \j  the  methods  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
When  we  compare  what  our  Spain  was  under  the  above-men- 
tioned Congress  with  what  she  is  to-day,  the  realization  of  so 
much  practical  progress  and  the  harvest  of  so  many  democratic 
ideas  seem  like  a  dream.  A  cruel  proscription  was  then  weigh- 
ing upon  the  Republican  professors  who  had  been  deposed  during 
the  revival  of  religious  intolerance.  These  professors  occupy 
their  chairs  in  the  universities  to-day,  because  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  faith  has  been  recognized,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  of  conscience.  Trials  were  then  held 
secretly,  as  in  inquisitorial  times;  justice  now  seeks  the  light, 
giving  greater  security  to  the  citizen.  We  then  depended  on 
tribunals  which  themselves  were  dependent  upon  the  govern- 
ment; popular  jury  trials  to-day  give  back  to  the  people  the 
foremost  of  all  sovereign  attributes — ^the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Our  party,  called  factious  by  the  public  power,  and  as  such 
persecuted,  was  then  declared  illegal ;  to-day,  Republican  doc- 
trines can  be  preached  in  the  light  of  day,  and  will  be  carried  out, 
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when  the  nation  shall  hold  it  fit,  within  the  bounds  of  legality. 
Meetings  then  could  be  held  only  through  the  tolerance  of  the 
government;  now  we  assemble  because  our  right  to  do  so  is 
acknowledged  by  the  law.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  then 
had  the  sole  power  of  granting  permits  to  publish  newspapers, 
and  he  subjected  journals  to  capricious  suspensions  and  suppres- 
sions. To-day,  any  Spanish  citizen  can  found  a  paper  without 
making  a  deposit  or  giving  the  name  of  the  responsible  editor; 
and  the  excesses  of  the  press  are  restrained  by  ordinary  penal 
legislation  and  punished  by  public  conscience  and  public  opin- 
ion. The  epithet  "factious,"  applied  to  our  party  by  the  reac- 
tionists, naturally  brought  with  it  the  prohibition  of  our  organ- 
izing committees  and  of  our  open-air  demonstrations.  But, 
thanks  to  a  law  passed  by  the  last  Cortes,  all  committees,  to 
whatsoever  party  they  may  belong,  can  now  exist  at  their  own 
pleasure  in  permanent  activity,  can  institute  chairs  of  political 
propagandism,  and  can  hold  debate  upon  all  imaginable  themes 
without  danger  of  being  molested,  so  long  as  they  do  not  commit 
transgressions  punishable  under  the  code.  Even  the  decree  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  met  with  restrictions  in  the  subsequent 
institution  of  patronship.  Among  the  glories  which  liberal  con- 
gresses will  present  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  numerous  and 
great  as  they  are,  the  extirpation  of  patronship  will  stand  out, 
for  by  means  of  it  slavery  was  rooted  out  of  our  land. 

The  only  thing  wanted  to  complete  all  this  marvelous  evolu- 
tion was  to  extend  to  all  the  privilege  of  voting,  formerly  enjoyed 
by  a  few.  Universal  suffrage,  promulgated  in  June,  1889,  makes 
Spain  a  complete  democracy — a  free  and  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. In  the  exercise  of  all  hidividual  rights  and  in  the  ample 
field  which  our  laws  open  to  all  ideas  and  aspirations,  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  crowning  of  such  a  work  and  the  practical  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people.  As  we  rest  now  by  the 
wayside  and  withdraw  into  ourselves  to  examine  our  own  con- 
sciences, as  we  contemplate  the  way  over  which  we  have  come, 
seeing  how  much  has  been  done  and  how  little  remains  to  be 
done,  we  feel  satisfied  with  ourselves,  and  for  the  perfecting  of 
our  work  we  put  our  trust  in  the  God  of  liberty. 

Emilio  Castelar. 
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The  deliberations  of  the  recent  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Washington,  the  interest  developed  in  our  sister  republics  of 
South  America,  their  increased  knowledge  of  our  resources  and 
their  better  understanding  of  our  disposition  toward  them,  the 
reciprocity  agreements  recently  entered  into  with  Brazil  and 
Venezuela,  the  prospect  of  similar  agreements  with  Mexico  and 
with  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  Canal — all  combine  to  direct  attention 
just  now  to  the  harbors  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

From  Cape  Sable  to  Mexico  is  a  line  of  coast  more  than  2,000 
miles  long,  and  on  this  entire  coast  the  only  harbors  of  im- 
portance are  the  following:  On  the  Florida  coast.  Key  West, 
Charlotte,  Tampa,  Appalachicola,  and  Pensacola;  on  the  Alabama 
coast.  Mobile;  on  the  Mississippi  coast,  Biloxi;  on  the  Texas 
coast,  Sabine  Pass,  Galveston,  Aransas  Pass,  and  Brazos  San- 
tiago. Of  the  Florida  harbors  on  the  Gulf  coast,  Tampa  seems 
to  be  attracting  the  most  attention.  In  its  improvement  the 
western,  the  middle,  and  southern  States  have  taken  a  profound 
interest,  claiming  that  several  millions  of  dollars  may  be  saved 
to  the  people  on  goods  from  Cuba,  Central  America,  South 
America,  and  Mexico,  now  brought  by  the  way  of  New  York 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Such  goods  now  pass  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  through  the  reefs  of  Florida, 
enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  pass  on  by  way  of  Cape  Hatteras 
to  New  York,  costing  a  burdensome  extra  insurance  and  a  fearful 
annual  loss  of  vessels  and  of  perishable  goods.  It  was  asserted, 
in  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  that 
$265,000,000  worth  of  goods  are  carried  yearly  to  and  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  over  this  dangerous  route;  that  out  of  this 
amount  $165,000,000  are  consumed,  handled,  and  manufactured 
west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ohio ;  and  that  the  whole  of  this 
latter  amount  ought  to  enter  this  country  at  Tampa  Bay,  and 
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would  do  SO  if  that  harbor  were  properly  improved.  Much  has 
already  been  accomplished  there.  The  United  States  mail  is  now 
carried  by  way  of  Tampa  to  Cuba  in  66  hours  from  New  York, 
and  in  the  same  time  from  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  from  which 
cities  the  time  formerly  was  324  hours.  The  population  of  the 
city  has  increased,  in  five  years,  from  1,200  to  10,000  people, 

A  brief  review  of  the  methods  and  results  of  recent  river  and 
harbor  improvements  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  will 
help  to  an  understanding  of  the  work  outlined  and  begun  at  the 
Gulf  harbors,  and  to  an  appreciation  of  its  importance;  and  first, 
as  to  internal  commerce : 

Statistics  of  our  internal  conamerce  have  never  been  accu- 
rately collected,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  domestic 
produce  moved  and  exchanged  in  this  country  last  year  amounted 
in  value  to  $25,000,000,000.  The  annual  river  commerce  of 
Cincinnati  is  valued  at  more  than  $60,000,000.  The  tonnage  that 
passes  up  and  down  the  Detroit  River  annually  is  greater  than 
that  which  enters  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels that  enter  and  clear  at  Chicago  exceeds,  every  year,  by  7,000 
the  number  of  those  that  enter  and  clear  at  New  York.  The 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1890  exceeded 
that  passing  through  the  great  Suez  Canal  by  1,000,000  tons. 
Our  lake,  river,  and  coastwise  tonnage  amounts  to  nearly  4,000,- 
000.  The  present  marvelous  cheapness  of  water  transportation 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  people  in  enabling  that  transporta- 
tion to  compete  with  railroads  and  to  regulate  their  charges. 
Naturally  the  demand  for  the  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors, 
of  connecting  streams  and  canals,  and  of  the  immense  water- 
courses of  this  country  has  increased  in  its  importunity  with  the 
increase  of  this  commerce ;  but  the  increasing  appropriations  in 
the  river  and  harbor  bills  are  not  even  yet  one  half'  as  large  as 
the  amounts  proposed  by  the  engineer  board. 

The  first  general  appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors  was 
made  in  1828  and  amounted  to  $22,700.  It  reached  $8,500,000 
in  1867,  $18,500,000  in  1888,  and  $25,186,295  last  year.  This 
seems  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  great  maritime 
nation  in  the  world  that  does  not  expend  more  every  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  harbors  and  to  the  extent  of  its 
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seacoast,  than  we  do.  Our  seacoast,  reaching  from  St.  John  to 
the  Rio  Grande  and  from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  is  more 
than  23,000  miles.  England  spends  more  than  $20,000,000  an- 
nually on  a  seacoast  of  about  1,300  miles.  We  have,  also,  more 
than  2,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  2,500  from  St.  Louis  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri ;  and  these  constitute  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  watercourses  that  are  easily  susceptible  of  adapta- 
tion to  our  internal  commerce.  The  total  number  of  works  pro- 
vided  for  in  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  September  19, 
1890,  is  435. 

So  sharp  has  been  the  freight  competition  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  to  enable  the  carrier  by  water  to  have  even  a 
small  margin  of  profit,  almost  a  complete  revolution  in  the  struc- 
ture of  vessels  has  been  made  necessary;  so  that  while  25  years 
ago  a  depth  for  ordinary  harbors  of  from  12  to  15  feet  was 
ample,  now  depths  from  25  to  30  feet  are  required.  This 
necessity  of  greater  depth  alone  would  demand  of  Congress,  if 
it  should  be  at  all  responsive  to  the  requirements  of  commerce, 
constant  and  largely-increased  expenditures.  Our  people,  then, 
ought  not  to  expect  hereafter  any  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
money  called  for  by  the  river  and  harbor  bills.  I  am  aware  that 
a  clamor  is  raised  against  these  bills  now  and  then,  but  it  inevi- 
tably subsides  after  careful  and  candid  investigation.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  no  other  appropriation  bill  brings  to 
the  citizens  of  the  entire  country  more  direct  benefit. 

The  harbor  at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  governmental  improvement.  Over  the 
shoal  in  front  of  the  city  there  was,  when  the  present  project  of 
improvement  was  adopted  in  1880,  a  depth  at  low  water  of  only 
nine  feet.  The  work  hitherto  has  been  limited  to  the  erection  of 
a  training  wall  and  to  dredging,  but  since  the  completion  of  Ae 
wall,  in  1889,  the  dredged  cut  has  maintained  a  navigable  depth 
of  15  feet.  The  appropriations  for  this  work,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  amounted  to  $162,000.  In  consequence  of  it,  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Brunswick 
has  been  developed.  The  population  rose  from  8,000  in  1880 
to  12,000  in  1890.    Taxable  values  increased,  during  the  saroe 
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period,  from  $1,800,000  to  $6,000,000.  The  trade  in  naval 
stores,  begun  there  in  1875,  amounted  to  $1,000,000  in  1889. 
Lumber  shipments  increased  during  the  same  period  from  87,- 
000,000  feet  to  100,000,000  feet.  In  1884-86  the  cotton  ship- 
ments were  4,000  bales;  in  1889-90  they  were  200,000  bales. 

Many  similar  illustrations  might  be  given.  There  has,  it  is 
true,  been  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  money  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  but  this  is  incident  to  our  manner  of  appropriation. 
In  Europe,  when  it  is  determined  to  improve  a  river  or  a  harbor, 
or  to  construct  a  canal,  a  plan  is  agreed  on,  an  estimate  is  made, 
and  all  the  money  necessary  is  appropriated  at  once,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  necessities  of  the  work  require.  Here,  after  the 
plans  have  been  determined  upon  and  complete  estimates  have 
been  made,  the  appropriations  are  spasmodic  and  uncertain.  Con- 
tracts can  be  entered  into  only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  actu- 
ally appropriated.  Not  infrequently,  as  at  Galveston,  the  ex- 
penditures of  one  year  have  been  scattered  by  the  winds,  the 
waves,  and  the  drifting  sands,  before  the  next  appropriation  has 
been  made.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cost  of  our  improvements, 
for  these  reasons,  has  been  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than  if 
we  had  adopted  the  custom  prevailing  in  other  maritime  coun- 
tries. The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  the  case  of  the 
last  river  and  harbor  bill,  undertook  to  break  away  from  the  old 
methods.  They  selected  four  localities  and  added  to  the  item  of 
appropriation  for  each  the  following: 

<*  Provided,  that  such  contracts  as  may  be  desirable  may  be  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  completion  of  the  existing  project,  or 
any  part  of  the  same,  to  be  paid  for  as  appropriations  may  from  time  to 
time  be  made  by  law." 

The  first  of  these  localities  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  the  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements 
is  $5,500,000.  This  outlet  will  soon  be  choked  by  the  enor- 
mously-increasing volume  of  traflSc ;  for  the  capacity  of  the  pres- 
ent lock  will  be  reached  during  this  season,  and  four  years  at 
least  will  be  required  to  complete  the  lock  on  whose  foundation 
work  is  now  in  progress.  The  business  of  the  single  lock  in  the 
284  days  of  navigation  in  1889  was  7,500,000  tons ;  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  year  1888,  and  500,000  tons  more 
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than  the  movement  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  365  days  of 
the  same  year.  Under  the  authority  given  him,  the  Secretary  of 
War  entered  into  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  work 
at  a  cost  37  per  cent,  less  than  the  old  estimates.  Similar  author- 
ity to  contract  for  the  entire  work  was  given  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbors  at  Baltimore,  Galveston,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  saving  to  the  government  will 
be  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Besides  economy  in  expenditure 
under  this  method,  there  will  be  also  economy  of  time,  and  the 
government  will  be  no  longer  responsible  for  the  waste  and  de- 
struction caused  by  winds  and  waves.  If  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments  shall  be  as  beneficial  as  I  confidently  expect  them  to 
be,  a  revolution  in  method  will  be  accomplished,  of  great  value 
to  the  country. 

No  more  notable  instance  of  the  efficacy  and  benefit  of  river 
and  harbor  improvements  can  be  given  than  the  results  that  have 
been  accomplished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  five  separate  passages,  which  were 
long  blockaded  by  shallow  and  unstable  bars  at  their  outer  en- 
trances, or  immediately  in  front  of  those  entrances.  The  con- 
stant increase  in  the  dimensions  and  draft  of  ocean  vessels,  and 
the  general  substitution  of  steam  vessels,  with  greater  carrying 
capacity  and  speed,  for  smaller  sailing  craft,  together  with  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  urgently  demanded 
a  fixed  and  reliable  means  of  pass^e  to  the  Gulf.  From  1872 
to  1877  nearly  500  vessels  grounded,  and  were  in  many  instances 
seriously  damaged,  while  attempting  to  pass  through  the  several 
passages  of  the  Delta.  Frequently  scores  of  vessels,  containing 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise,  were  detained  for 
days,  waiting  for  a  rise  of  water  or  for  a  favorable  wind. 

In  1874,  Capt.  James  B.  Eads,  of  St.  Louis,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  by  con- 
structing a  system  of  jetties.  This  plan  he  described,  in  terse 
form,  as  follows : 

"  The  improvenient  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  proposed  by  me  con. 
sists  in  an  artificial  extension  of  the  natural  banks  of  one  of  the  passes, 
from  the  point  where  they  commence  to  widen  and  disappear  iA  the  Qulf, 
to  the  crest  of  the  main  bar,  about  flye  miles  distant.*' 
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In  1875,  after  a  thorough  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
entire  subject,  Congress  gave  authority  for  the  construction  of 
jetties  according  to  this  scheme.  As  the  work  progressed  the 
advantages  and  practicability  of  the  project  were  almost  daily 
more  clearly  demonstrated.  The  current  of  the  river,  concen- 
trated by  the  jetties,  gradually  scoured  a  passage  through  the 
bar,  and  finally,  on  July  8,  1879,  the  desired  depth  and  width 
of  channel  were  secured.  To-day,  the  largest  ocean-going  steam- 
ships pass  in  and  out  with  absolute  safety  and  ease.  The  ship- 
ments to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
situated  about  100  miles  above  the  head  of  the  passes,  have 
shown  a  steady  increase,  and  have  demonstrated  beyond  all 
possible  question  the  substantial  advantages  secured  to  the  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley.  In  addition  to  these  commercial  advantages, 
it  has  been  shown  by  competent  authorities  that  the  volume  of 
water  passing  through  the  jetties  in  times  of  flpod  and  high  water 
on  the  river  is  materially  greater  than  the  flow  through  the  pass 
in  its  unimproved  condition. 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  on  the  Texas  coast 
is  that  at  Sabine  Pass.  This  pass  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sabine, 
which  lies  between  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  lake  is  about  15 
miles  long  and  eight  miles  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  about 
seven  feet.  The  pass  from  the  lake  to  the  Gulf  is  nearly  seven 
miles  long,  by  the  channel,  and  its  width  varies  from  about  one 
third  of  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half.  On  the  west  bank  of  the 
pass,  more  than  four  miles  from  the  Gulf,  lies  the  small  village 
of  Sabine  Pass,  at  the  terminus  of  the  East  Texas  Eailroad,  a 
tributary  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  Through  the  pass  there  is  a 
channel,  averaging  about  500  feet  wide  and  varying  in  depth 
from  17  to  80  feet.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  unlike 
others  on  that  coast,  is  mainly  soft  alluvial  mud,  extending  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  30  feet  below  mean  low-water  level. 

The  object  of  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor 
that  was  adopted  in  1882  was  to  obtain  a  channel  20  feet  deep 
through  the  bar.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  constructing 
two  brush  and  stone  jetties  extending  from  the  shore  across  the 
bay,  and  by  dredging  between  them  if  necessary,  at  an  estimated 
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cost  of  $3,000,000.  Upon  this  project  work  was  begun  in  1883, 
and  it  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time,  as  appropriations 
have  become  available.  These  have  thus  far  amounted  to  $1,- 
100,000.  The  present  length  of  the  east  jetty  is  17,000  feet,  of 
which  the  outer  450  feet  consists  of  foundation  work  only.  The 
west  jetty  has  been  extended  to  9,600  feet.  The  result  has  been 
to  increase  the  mean  low-water  depth  of  the  channel  from  less 
than  seven  feet  to  ten  feet.  If  appropriations  are  no  larger  or 
no  more  frequent  in  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  it  will 
be  twenty  years  before  the  work  is  finished,  while,  for  the  best  re- 
sults, it  should  be  completed  within  three  years.  The  execution 
of  the  project  will  be  especially  valuable  in  furnishing  an  outlet 
to  the  immense  quantities  of  lumber  which  will  be  supplied  by 
the  pine  forests  of  that  region.  The  last  census  report  on  forestry 
states  that  the  amount  of  pine  timber  in  the  parts  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  north  of  Sabine  Pass  and  tributary  to  it,  is  106,974,- 
500,000  feet.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  to  load  697,830  vessels 
of  300  tons  each,  and  these,  placed  stem  to  stem,  would  form  a 
continuous  line  around  the  globe  with  600  miles  to  spare.  The 
present  product  of  pine  lumber  in  the  r^on  directly  tributary 
to  Sabine  Pass  is  500,000,000  feet  a  year. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  directed  for  many  years 
to  the  importance  of  securing  adequate  deep-water  accommoda- 
tions on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the  prod- 
ucts and  general  traffic  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  com  of  Kansas,  the  wheat  of  the  Dakotas, 
and  the  mineral  products  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  California 
have,  by  reason  of  burdensome  land-transportation  charges,  been 
subjected  to  a  tax  that  has  frequently  prohibited  their  exporta- 
tion. Finally,  in  1888  and  1889,  the  interest  felt  on  this  subject 
throughout  the  West  culminated  in  conventions  held  in  Denver 
and  Topeka,  in  which  were  represented  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  California,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and 
the  Territories  of  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  These 
bodies  passed  resolutions  urgently  demanding  of  Congress  the 
establishment  of  a  harbor  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Texas, 
with  sufficient  depth  and  area  to  accommodate  ocean-going  traffic. 
Congress,  in  March,  1889,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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board  of  three  army  engineer  officers,  to  examine  critically  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  most  eligible  location  for  the  formation  of  a  deep-water 
harbor  that  should  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  vessels.  This 
board,  in  the  following  December,  submitted  a  report  stating  that 
Galveston  is  the  most  desirable  location,  and  that  the  project  for 
the  improvement  of  its  harbor  is  the  most  feasible. 

The  problem  of  securing  such  a  harbor,  here  as  elsewhere  on 
the  Texas  coast,  is  an  exce^ngly  difficult  one.  The  tidal  oscil- 
lation, which  supplies  the  only  available  power  for  scouring  out 
the  channel  across  the  bar,  is  unfortunately  only  about  one  foot 
in  height.  The  shifting  sands  have  proved  their  readiness  to 
swallow  up  any  structures  which  may  be  placed  upon  them,  and 
the  hungry  teredo  devours  every  piece  of  wood  which  is  left  to 
its  mercy.  Both  nature  and  the  railroads  have  given  to  Galves- 
ton important  advantages.  Its  inner  harbor  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  successful  solution  of  this  problem.  Within  the 
thirty-foot  curve  there  are  nearly  600  acres,  and  there  are  more 
than  1,300  acres  where  the  depth  is  24  feet.  This  inner  bay  is 
separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  low  sand  island,  27  miles 
long,  and  varying  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  on  which 
Galveston  city  is  situated,  and  by  a  spit  20  miles  long,  called 
Bolivar  Peninsula.  The  main  entrance  to  the  bay  is  between  the 
east  end  of  Galveston  Island  and  the  west  end  of  Bolivar  Penin- 
sula, and  in  its  natural  condition  had  a  width  of  about  8,000  feet 
and  a  depth  not  exceeding  11  feet  at  mean  low  water.  It  is  ob- 
structed by  an  outer  bar  and  by  an  inner  bar. 

The  project  for  the  improvement  of  this  entrance,  as  finally 
revised  by  a  board  of  engineers  in  1886,  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  jetties  of  stone  and  concrete,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  pass,  extending  from  deep  water  in  the  bay  to  the  thirty- 
foot  contour  line  of  the  Gulf,  and  for  such  dredging  as  may  be 
necessary  to  aid  the  tidal  scour  in  maintaining  a  depth  of  30  feet 
through  the  channel.  The  tidal  oscillations  being  so  slight,  the 
main  difficulty  found  was  to  obtain  sufficient  volume  and  veloc- 
ity of  tidal  flow,  by  the  assistance  of  artificial  constructions,  to 
establish  and  to  maintain  a  navigable  channel.  Owing  to  the 
great  area  of  the  inner  bay,  the  volume  of  water  passing  through 
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the  gorge  at  each  tide  is  very  great,  exceeding  by  about  30,000 
cubic  feet  a  second  the  entire  low-water  discharge  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver.  But  there  are  times  when  the  volume  of  discharge 
is  enormously  increased  by  southerly  storms,  which  augment  the 
depth  of  the  bay  five  or  six  feet,  and  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
a  width  between  the  jetties,  which,  while  sufficiently  contracted 
to  enable  ordinary  currents  to  scour  out  the  passage,  should 
be  ample  enough  to  permit  this  enormous  body  of  water  to  es- 
cape without  completely  demolishing  the  structures.  After  a 
series  of  careful  experiments,  a  width  of  7,000  feet  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  has  so  far  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completing  this  work  is  $6,200,000. 

Other  great  advantages  of  this  harbor  are  its  accessibility  to 
the  region  which  will  be  tributary  to  it,  and  its  railroad  facilities. 
The  distance  from  San  Diego  to  Galveston  by  rail  is  1,581  miles, 
861  miles  less  than  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  expense  of  water 
transportation  from  either  of  the  last-named  places  to  Cedar 
Keys  is  substantially  the  same.  This  1,681  miles  is  less  than 
half  the  distance  across  the  continent  to  New  York.  The  dis- 
tance from  Denver  to  Galveston  is  950  miles,  while  from  the 
former  city  to  New  York  the  distance  is  2,029  miles.  The  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg,  and  San  Antonio  Railroad,  running  westerly 
from  Galveston,  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  system, 
which  extends  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans.  The  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central,  the 
International  and  Great  Northern,  the  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort 
Worth,  and  their  connections,  furnish  at  Galveston  the  most  con- 
venient outlet  for  the  products  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
destined  for  the  eastern  States  or  for  Europe.  It  is  expected  by 
the  engineers  that,  with  the  rapid  and  continuous  work  rendered 
possible  by  the  above-mentioned  provision  of  the  last  river  and 
harbor  bill,  the  project  will  succeed.  If  these  expectations  shall 
be  realized,  Galveston  has  a  great  future  before  it ;  not  only  as 
an  outlet  for  that  vast  region  which  has  been  alluded  to,  but 
also  as  the  most  convenient  port  for  the  great  trade  with  the 
Central  American  and  South  American  republics  which  recent 
negotiations  and  legislation  are  designed  to  develop. 
n  . 
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Corpus  Christi  Pass  is  located  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  225  miles  below  Galveston,  and  affords 
entrance  to  the  southernmost  harbor  on  the  Texas  coast.  It  is 
about  20  miles  south  of  Aransas  Pass.  The  bay  possesses  deep 
water  and  ample  anchorage  area,  but  the  pass  is  narrow,  having 
less  than  seven  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  not 
more  than  five  feet  at  its  head  in  Corpus  Christi  Bay.  These 
physical  characteristics  have  prevented  the  government  from 
undertaking  to  obtain  deep  water  through  the  entrance.  During 
the  present  session  of  Congress,  however,  a  private  corporation, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  has  been  author- 
ized to  construct,  at  its  own  expense,  certain  harbor  works  at 
Padre  Island,  a  short  distance  south  of  Corpus  Christi  Pass. 
The  United  States  expressly  disclaims  any  responsibility  for 
the  obligations  or  liabilities  of  this  company,  and  reserves  the 
right,  at  its  option,  to  purchase  such-  works  as  may  be  con- 
structed, for  a  price  to  be  determined  by  a  board  of  army  en- 
gineers. The  company,  which  is  known  as  the  Corpus  Christi 
and  Padre  Island  Harbor  Company,  intends  to  build  an  outside, 
deep-water  harbor,  to  be  secured,  first,  by  the  construction  of  an 
approach  from  the  mainland,  about  five  miles  in  length,  to  the 
outer  shore  of  Padre  Island ;  secondly,  by  a  viaduct  nearly  a  mile , 
long  to  connect  the  island  with  the  harbor ;  and  thirdly,  by  har- 
bor walls  proper,  embracing  an  area  of  150  acres,  or  as  much 
more  as  may  be  desired.  The  cost  of  these  works  is  estimated 
at  $1,500,000.  The  harbor,  when  completed,  will  be  a  free  har- 
bor of  refuge  for  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  but  the  company  is 
permitted  to  charge  such  reasonable  rates  of  toll  for  wharfage  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  approve. 

A-bout  170  miles  south-west  of  Galveston  is  Aransas  Pass. 
This  is  the  entrance  to  Aransas  Bay,  which  is  connected  by 
shoal  water  with  several  other  bays,  including  that  of  Corpus 
Christi.  These  bays  have  a  united  area  of  350  square  miles.  In 
its  natural  state  the  pass  for  many  years  moved  bodily  in  a 
southerly  direction  at  the  rate  of  about  260  feet  a  year,  and  the 
depth  of  the  channel  over  the  bar  varied  from  seven  to  nine  feet. 
The  object  of  the  plan  of  improvement,  adopted  in  1879  and 
modified  in  1887,  is  to  fix  the  position  of  the  pass  by  means  of 
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revetment  work  on  its  southerly  shore,  and  to  provide,  by  means 
of  jetties,  a  navigable  channel  at  least  20  feet  deep  through  the 
bar.  The  revetment  has  been  constructed  of  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  it  is  believed,  as  to  prevent  the  further  movement  of  the 
pass.  Work  was  performed  on  the  south  jetty  as  rapidly  as  the 
limited  appropriations  allowed,  until  1885,  when  a  depth  of  eleven 
feet  at  mean  low  water  was  obtained;  but,  on  accoimt  of  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  Texas  coast  and  the  destructive  action  of 
the  teredo,  the  wood  work  of  the  jetty  disappeared  almost  as  fast 
as  it  was  put  in  place,  and  operations  upon  this  structure  were 
abandoned  by  the  government  after  an  expenditure  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Congress,  however,  by  act  of  May  12, 1890,  granted 
to  a  corporation  the  right  to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  pass, 
the  privilege  being  revocable  unless  a  depth  of  20  feet  of  water 
over  the  bar  shall  be  secured  within  five  years. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  make  reference  to  other  noteworthy 
harbors  of  the  Gulf,  notably  those  of  Pensacola  and  Mobile, 
which,  owing  to  projects  now  in  process  of  execution,  are  to 
become  exceedingly  important  in  the  near  future. 

William  P.  Fryb. 


CHANGES  OF  ORTHODOXY  IN  ENGLAND. 

What  looks  like  chance  is  often  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  evolution.  We  have  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  fact  in  the  drift  of  religious  thought,  especially  in  England 
and  in  the  English  Church.  When  we  compare  theological  with 
philosophic  thought,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
difference  between  them.  Philosophy  is  constantly  progress- 
ing through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  its  votaries.  Every  great 
philosopher,  every  humble  student,  sets  himself  to  correct,  to 
develop,  to  carry  further,  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him.  In  theology,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  but  little 
voluntary  movement,  and  that  little  is  generally  in  a  backward 
direction.  Among  the  clergy,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  desire  for 
advance.  Retrogression  is  their  ideal.  To  believe  what  St. 
Augustine,  or  Calvin,  or  Luther  believed,  to  wear  the  same 
clothes  and  perform  the  same  rites  as  obtained  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  to  go  back  to  some  by-gone  age  and  stop  there — this 
for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  clergymen  is  the  summum  bonum. 
But  just  as  matter,  in  spite  of  its  own  inertia,  is  always  moving, 
so  there  is  really  a  progressive  drift  in  religious  thought;  al- 
though the  clergy,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  doing  their  best 
to  remain  stationary.  The  drift  of  thought,  chiefly  unconscious 
and  involuntary,  which  is  taking  place  in  the  Church  of  England, 
I  purpose  now  to  investigate. 

There  is  not  one  single  doctrine  or  ceremony  in  regard  to 
which  the  clergy  are  agreed.  The  views  which  they  hold  are  di- 
vergent oftentimes  to  the  point  of  contradiction.  Some  of  the 
clergy,  for  instance,  adopt  the  expi  itory  view  of  the  atonement, 
and  believe  that  Christ's  vicarious  suffering  "  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God,"  and  so  saved  us  from  hell.  Others  look  upon  this  the- 
ory as  no  better  than  a  "  doctrine  of  devils."  Some,  again,  think 
that  the  Saviour's  connection  with  the  Father  was  unique  not 
only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  and  they  speak  of  his  human  exist- 
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• 
ence  as  the  incarnation.     Others — one  or  two — speak  of  it  merely 

as  the  incarnation,  that  is,  the  incarnation  par  excellence  ;  for  they 
hold  that  all  men  are  incarnations  more  or  less.  As  to  the  Trin- 
ity, some  adopt  the  formula  "  three  persons  in  one  God  "  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation  of  those  terms — in  the  sense,  namely,  of  three 
individual  gods  in  the  Godhead.  A  few  interpret  "person  "  ac- 
cording to  its  original  meaning  of  "  character,"  and  understand  by 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  only  different  manifestations  of  one 
indivisible  God.  In  regard  to  miracles,  some  acknowledge  an 
Indefinite  number,  including  even  the  theosophical ;  some,  though 
doubtfid  of  theosophy,  believe  in  the  miracidous  power  of  the 
saints;  some  restrict  themselves  to  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the 
Bible;  some  draw  the  line  at  the  New  Testament;  some  believe 
only  in  the  miraculous  conception  and  physical  resurrection  of 
Christ;  while  some  regard  even  these  stories  as  after-growths,  and 
are  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  famous  dictum  of  Prof.  Jowett, 
"  Men  will  in  time  give  up  miracles  as  they  have  already  given 
up  witchcraft"  With  reference  to  prayer,  some  assert  that  we 
may  ask  for  health,  wealth,  fine  weather,  and  all  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  with  a  considerable  likelihood  of  getting  them,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  others  rel^ate 
prayer  entirely  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  maintain  that  the  only 
gifts  we  can  receive  in  answer  to  it  are  faith,  hope,  "grace,"  and 
the  like;  while  others  tell  us  that  even  here  the  effect  is  subject- 
ive rather  than  objective — that  we  are  made  better,  not  by  any 
direct  action  of  the  Deity,  but  simply  by  our  own  desire  for  im- 
provement. As  to  the  sacraments,  some  believe  in  "  baptismal 
regeneration,"  and  think  that  an  infant  is  really  "  bom  again  " 
when  a  few  drops  of  water  are  sprinkled  on  it  by  a  priest;  while 
others  look  upon  this  dogma  as  a  vain,  not  to  say  blasphemous, 
superstition.  And  regarding  the  eucharist,  some  are  transub- 
stantiationists,  acknowledging  the  real  physical  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  consecrated  elements  of  bread  and  wine ;  others,  prefer- 
ring Luther's  idea  of  consubstantiation,  believe  that  his  spiritual 
presence  goes  along  with  the  elements;  and  others  adopt  the 
Zwinglian  view  that  the  effect  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  merely 
to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  communicants.  As  to  fu- 
ture punishment,  some  declare  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  race 
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are  predestined  to  damnation,  and  that  by  no  conceivable  effort 
can  the  reprobate  avert  their  doom ;  others  say  that  salvation  is 
provided  for  all  men,  and  that  they  can  be  lost  only  by  their  own 
voluntary  rejection  of  it ;  and  others  again  assure  us  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  being  lost,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  and  that  hell  is 
but  a  name  for  punishment,  the  purpose  of  which  is  in  reality  to 
save  us,  if  not  here,  at  any  rate  hereafter.  As  to  the  Bible,  some 
believe  that  it  was  "  written  by  God,"  and  must  therefore  be  in- 
fallible throughout;  others  restrict  its  infallibility  to  moral  and 
spiritual  subjects ;  others  again  state  that  even  in  iJiese  matters  its 
teaching  is  often  degraded,  and  that  much  of  what  it  says  about 
right  and  wrong  and  about  the  nature  of  the  Deity  is  utterly 
false  and  profoundly  pernicious.  As  for  the  Prayer  Book,  some 
profess  to  accept  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  all  the  rest  of  it- 
while  to  others  it  seems  a  very  unsatisfactory  compilation,  often 
flatly  contradicting  both  the  Bible  and  itself.  And  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church  of  England  vary  no  less  than  the  doctrines. 
Its  ritual  ranges  from  the  baldest  evangelicalism,  where  the  sole 
vestments  are  a  surplice  and  "  decent  tippet,"  and  where  the 
dreary  monotony  is  relieved  only  by  a  choir  singing  oat  of  tune, 
to  the  most  advanced  Puseyism,  where  you  find  chasubles, 
copes,  mitres,  acolytes,  incense,  confession,  and  everything  that 
has  ever  received  the  sanction  of  Rome.  Finally,  there  is  not 
complete  agreement  among  the  clergy  even  in  regard  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  Christian  religion;  for  one  well-known 
divine — Canon  Taylor — emphatically  asserts  the  superior  effi- 
cacy, under  certain  circumstances,  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed. 
Now  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England,  holding  these  dif- 
ferent doctrines  and  practicing  these  different  rituals,  are  all 
"successors  of  the  apostles";  at  least  they  have  all  received 
episcopal  ordination,  and  they  must  all,  therefore,  be  in  possession 
of  the  advantages  which  such  ordination  confers.  Some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  would  be  ready  to  accuse  the  others  of  having  "  fallen 
from  grace  " ;  but,  fallen  or  not,  they  continue  to  be  members  of 
the  Church  and  to  minister  as  priests  at  its  altars.  The  efforts 
which  are  occasionally  made  to  turn  them  out  are  almost  always 
unsuccessful,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  every  possible 
diversity  both  of  opinion  and  practice  among  those  who  are  act- 
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ually  holding  the  priestly  office.  This  may  be  regarded — no 
doubt  it  often  is — as  an  unpleasant  fact;  but  its  unpleasantness, 
does  not  make  it  any  the  less  real.  Whether  people  like  it  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  English  Church,  as  at  present 
constituted,  the  priesthood  is  open  to  men  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  doctrines  they  believe  and  the  ceremonies  they  practice. 
Neither  doctrines  nor  ceremonies  have  anything  to  do  with  our 
church  as  such.  In  the  language  of  logicians,  they  are  merely  its 
accidents,  not  part  of  its  essence. 

Prosecutions  for  heresy,  when  they  fail,  as  they  generally  do, 
and  sometimes  even  when  they  partially  succeed,  bring  this  fact 
into  striking  relief — an  irony  of  retribution  which  must  be  very 
galling  to  the  prosecutors.  In  the  judicial  decision  given  in 
connection  with  the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"*  it  was  laid  down 
that  the  books  of  the  Bible  may  be  subjected  to  the  fullest  and 
freest  criticism,  and  that  a  clergyman  is  within  his  rights  even  if 
he  accuses  an  inspired  author  of  wiUful  and  deliberate  dishonesty. 
We  are  legally  debarred,  it  is  true,  from  denying  the  canonicity 
of  any  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  greatest  heretic  in  the  world 
can  never  feel  tempted  in  that  direction.  For  to  be  canonical 
and  to  be  in  the  Bible  are  synonymous  expressions.  The  books 
of  the  Bible  are  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  no  sane  man  would 
ever  drearn  of  saying  they  are  not.  What  occurred  some  years 
ago  in  Manchester  affords  a  still  more  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  theological  prosecutions  serve  only  to  emphasize 
our  church's  indiflference  to  theology.  In  that  town  were  two 
priests,  named  respectively  Green  and  Knox-Little,  who  both 
professed  the  same  "  high  "  creed  and  both  practiced  the  same 
elaborate  ritual.  The  former,  being  the  less  popular  of  the  two, 
was  less  expensive  to  prosecute;  he  was  therefore  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Church  Association,  and  was  condemned  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment.  While  he  was  still  in  jail,  Knox-Little 
was  promoted  to  a  canonry.  Here  was  a  reduciio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  opinion  that  our  church  concerns  herself  with  creeds  or 
rituals.  It  was  shown  to  be  the  falsest  of  delusions.  For  of  two 
men  whose  creeds  and  rituals  were  identical,  the  one  was  placed 
in  a  cathedral  stall  and  the  other  found  himself  in  an  ecclesiasti- 
*  See  the  report  of  the  Williams  and  Wilson  trial. 
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cal  dungeon.  The  punishments  and  rewards  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  administered  with  sublime  disr^ard  for  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  their  recipients. 

Even  in  past  generations  the  clergy  differed  to  a  very  consid- 
erable  extent  from  the  Prayer  Book  and  from  one  another,  but 
up  to  the  year  1865  they  went  on  quietly  making  a  subscription 
which  implied  that  they  were  all  agreed.  The  declaration  con- 
tained these  words:  "I,  A.  B.,  declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  and  everything  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  We  shoidd  probably  be  required  to  sign  the 
same  subscription  to-day  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster,  from  whom  it  received  its  death  blow.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  relax 
the  subscription  had  been  previously  made,  the  one  in  1772  by 
Archdeacon  Blackburn  and  the  other  in  1862  by  Bishop  Stanley, 
father  of  the  Dean.  But  in  1862  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster 
addressed  a  protest  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  pointed  out 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  flying  in  the  face  of  facts,  and  the  gross 
immorality  of  exacting  a  subscription  which  could  only  be  a  lie. 
The  Dean  said  that  the  clergy  could  not  assent  to  the  literal 
and  dogmatic  meaning  of  the  six  hundred  propositions,  on  the 
most  intricate  and  complex  subjects,  which  the  articles  embody ; 
they  could  not  assent  to  the  literal  and  dogmatic  meaning  of  all 
the  sentences  in  the  liturgy,  many  of  which  are  poetic  and  de- 
votional in  form,  but  which  must  be  received,  according  to  a 
strict  subscription,  in  their  most  matter-of-fact  signification ;  still 
less  could  they  assent  to  both  these  sets  of  propositions,  eman- 
ating from  ages  unlike  each  other  and  eact  no  less  unlike  our 
own.  And  the  Dean  further  showed  that,  even  supposing  the 
clergy  could  assent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not.  The  sixth  article,  for 
example,  to  take  one  of  his  illustrations,  "  understands  by  *  Holy 
Scriptures'  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church.*' 
Taken  literally,  subscription  to  those  words  would  exclude  from 
the  clerical  profession  all  who  receive  as  Holy  Scripture  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apocalypse,  the  second  epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  the  epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  and  the  second 
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and  third  epistles  of  St.  John,  of  whose  authority  it  is  well 
known  there  was  considerable  doubt  in  the  early  Church.  Yet 
this  statement  of  the  article  was  not  only  overridden,  but  even 
forgotten;  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  clergy,  in  defiance  of 
the  article  and  of  their  subscription  to  it,  received  as  Holy  Scrip- 
ture without  scruple  those  books  of  whose  authority  there  was 
doubt  in  the  Church  for  no  less  than  three  important  centuries. 
They  even  attacked  as  heretical  those  who  adopted  the  language 
of  the  article  itself.  "So  that,"  concluded  the  Dean,  "if  once 
we  press  the  subscriptions  in  their  rigid  and  literal  sense,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  clergyman  who  can  ven- 
ture to  cast  a  stone  at  another ;  they  must  all  go  out,  from  the 
primates  at  Lambeth  and  Bishopsthorpe  to  the  humblest  curates 
of  Wales  and  Westmoreland." 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  Stanley  prayed  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  rest  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the  legislature  in  general, 
to  take  the  whole  question  of  subscription  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration. Li  the  following  year  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  was  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  by  Lord  Granville,  in  which  the  old  form  of  subscription 
was  completely  set  aside.  The  new  form  ran  thus:  "I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnly  make  the  following*  declaration:  I  assent  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion  and  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  I  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
therein  set  forth,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God." 

The  enormous  scope  of  the  change  may  scarcely  at  first  sight 
be  apparent  in  this  clumsy  form  of  words.  But  it  was  brought 
out  clearly  enough  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  his  speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  said: 

''  It  was  the  express  intention  of  the  commissioners  to  relax  the  extrav- 
agant stringency  of  the  existing  tests ;  in  other  words,  to  make  it  possible 
for  men  to  minister  at  the  altars  of  the  Church,  though  they  might  dissent 
from  some  part  of  her  teaching.  .  .  .  Instead  of  declaring  his  assent 
to  all  and  everything  the  Prayer  Book  contains,  a  clergyman  now  only 
declares  his  assent  to  the  Prayer  Book  itself,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  book  as 
a  whole,  and  his  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  therein  set  forth 
is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ood.  He  does  not  declare  that  the  doc- 
trines, in  the  plural  number,  or  that  each  and  all  of  these  doctrines,  are 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Qod,  but  only  the  doctrine.    It  was  expressly 
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and  unanimously  agreed  by  the'  commission  that  the  word  'doctrine* 
should  be  used  in  the  singular  number,  in  order  that  it  might  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  the  general  teaching  of  the  Ghurdi,  not  every  part  and 
parcel  of  that  teaching,  to  which  assent  is  given.** 

This  act  of  Parliament*  is  very  seldom  mentioned,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  very  little  known.    But  whether  the  clergy  are  aware  of 
it  or  not,  the  act  has  been  passed,  and  the  character  of  our  church, 
as  essentially  a  broad  church,  has  been  thereby  legally  determined. 
For  let  us  ask,  as  all  intelligent  men  and  women  sooner  or 
later  will  ask,  what  is  this  "general  teaching  of  the  Church," 
this  "doctrine  in  the  singular  number"?     It  is,  it  can  only  be, 
Christ.    And  there  is  but  one  all- comprehensive  synonym  for 
Christ,  namely,  righteousness.    He  "  gave  himself  for  us  that  he 
might  redeem   us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto   himself 
a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works."    Every  Christian 
church  properly  so  called  must  be  concerned  exclusively,  or  at 
any  rate  chiefly,  with  the  promotion  and  development  of  righte- 
ousness.   And  this  fact  is  admitted  in  the  Prayer  Book,  though 
the  admission  was  probably  neither  seen  nor  intended  by  its 
compilers.    According  to  one  of  the  rubrics  preceding  the  com- 
munion service,  only  "the  notorious  evil  liver"  can  be  kept 
away  from  "the  table  of  the  Lord."    It  was  perhaps  thought 
that  this  would  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  catechism  and 
the  confirmation  services ;  and  it  may  have  been  assumed  that 
all  who  had  gone  through  the  preliminary  training  would  con- 
tinue  orthodox  to  the  end.    But  nothing  is  said  to  that  effect; 
and  therefore,  though  a  man  refuses  to  accept  the  creed  adopted 
for  him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers,  though  he  no  longer 
agrees  with  the  profession  of  faith  which  he  made  at  his  con- 
firmation, and  though  he  is  a  very  skeptic  of  skeptics,  he  must, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  unless  he  is  a  notorious  evil 
liver,  be  received  by  the  priest  as  a  communicant.     So  that  we 
have,  in  every  celebration  of  the  communion,  little  as  the  clergy 
seem  to  suspect  it,  another  witness  to  the  fact  that  our  church 
as  such  cares  nothing  for  doctrines  or  ceremonies ;  that  righte- 
ousness, or  rather  the  absence  of  flagrant  unrighteousness,  con- 
stitutes a  sufficient  title  to  its  membership. 

♦28  and  29  Vic,  a  123. 
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Tliis  conception  of  the  Church,  though  unorthodox,  is  scrip- 
tural. **  In  every  nation  he  that  .  .  .  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted,"  and  is  therefore  a  member  of  "  the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom."  And  I  have  shown  over  and  over 
again  *  that  Christ  held  the  same  views  as  to  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion. In  one  sense,  then,  the  broadest  of  broad  churchmen  may 
be  accused  of  going  backward  as  far  as  the  rest  of  his  clerical 
brethren ;  nay,  farther,  for  they  generally  find  themselves  satis- 
fied  with  the  third  or  fourth  century.  But  just  as  there  are  two 
kinds  of  skepticism,  the  one  which  doubts  for  the  sake  of  doubt, 
the  other  which  seeks  only  "firm  ground  of  assurance,"  so 
there  are  two  kinds  of  retrogression.  Some  go  back  that  they 
may  ultimately  stand  still,  others  that  they  may  find  the  best 
path  for  progress.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  a  return  to  the 
idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  righteousness  is  essential  to 
the  development,  and  even  to  the  existence,  of  the  churches. 

No  church  can  permanently  survive  unless  it  appeals  to 
the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  common  sense,  of  mankind ;  unless 
it  is  felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  organic  development  of  the 
race.  But  ecclesiasticism  shocks  our  reason  by  its  silly  claim  to 
infallibility  and  finality ;  it  outrages  our  conscience  by  its  wicked 
preference  of  creed  to  conduct ;  it  violates  our  common  sense, 
for  its  very  deities  are  represented  as  more  or  less  arbitrary,  im- 
reasonable,  and  bad.  Further,  ecclesiasticism  is  quite  incapable 
of  development  within  itself,  and  it  is  a  hinderance  to  all  develop- 
ment without.  The  theology  inherited  from  St.  Augustine  or 
Calvin  cannot  grow,  except,  it  may  be,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
theorems  as  uninteresting,  not  to  say  irritating,  as  the  rest.  The 
ritual  which  comes  to  us  from  Edward  VI.  cannot  be  expanded, 
except  perhaps  by  the  addition  of  a  few  trimmings  to  ornaments 
that  are  already  more  than  sufficiently  gorgeous.  And  what  is 
worse  than  its  own  incapacity  for  growth,  is  the  obstruction 
which  ecclesiasticism  offers  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  The 
organic  growth  of  the  race  is  a  conception  quite  beyond  the  eccle- 
siastical range  of  vision,  and  indeed  quite  incompatible  with  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  That  system  professes  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  disclaims  all  connection  with  the  other  religions  and 
*  See,  for  example,  my  **  Church  and  Greed,**  pp.  80-91. 
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philosophies  of  the  world.  Its  crowniag  glory  is  to  exist  in  an 
irrational  isolation.  Its  supreme  aim  is  to  bring  all  human 
thoughts  and  endeavors  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  cut- 
and-dried  theology. 

In  these  days  of  advancing  knowledge  and  advancing  cour- 
age, such  a  system  cannot  have  long  to  live.  The  churches  at 
present  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  annihilation.  Though  scarcely  any  of 
the  clergy  can  be  called  thinkers,  there  are  still  among  them,  I 
admit,  many  scholars  of  deservedly  high  reputation.  But  in  fifty 
years'  time  even  the  scholars  will  be  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence.  In  the  English  universities  it  is  but  rarely  nowadays  that 
distinguished  students  go  into  the  Church.  Educated  men — 
and  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew is  not  in  itself  education,  for  he  only  can  be  called  educated 
who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  best  thoughts  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  race — educated  men  who  feel  that  their  heads  and 
lives  are  worth  something  refuse  to  fling  them  into  the  vortex 
of  ecclesiasticism.  And  unfortunately  ecclesiasticism  is  gener- 
ally confounded  with  the  Church.  It  is  not  understood  that  the 
church  properly  so  called  is  something  different,  something  in- 
finitely superior,  to  any  temporal  and  local  church,  such  as  that 
of  England  or  that  of  Rome.  It  is  not  understood  that  the  true 
church  is  absolutely  opposed  to^ecclesiasticism.  Those  who  take 
orders  in  any  particular  church  almost  invariably  do  so  with  the 
view  of  keeping  alive  its  errors,  scarcely  ever  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  it  to  the  truth.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  are  recruited  every  year  from  a  lower  intellectual 
class.  But  if  only  men  can  be  got  to  see  the  essential  difference 
between  churches  as  they  are  and  churches  as  they  should  be;  if 
they  come  to  understand  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  "  going  into  the  church  "  and  supporting  the  corruptions 
of  ecclesiasticism ;  then  the  best  of  our  graduates  will  begin  to  feel 
that  there  is  still  noble  work — the  very  noblest — to  be  done  "  in 
orders,"  and  clergymen  themselves,  in  the  future,  will  be  among 
the  most  powerful  opponents  of  ecclesiasticism.  At  any  rate, 
whether  the  clergy  take  part  in  its  destruction  or  whether  it  is 
destroyed  in  spite  of  them,  it  is  most  assuredly  doomed. 
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The  churches  of  the  future  will  be  founded  on  the  idea  of 
righteousness.  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay."  Any  nar- 
rower church  is  unworthy  of  humanity  and  of  God,  and  will,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  be  swept  away.  The  gods  of  eccle- 
siasticism  have  very  often  been  devils.  But  the  true  God  is  a  per- 
fectly good  Being,  and  his  church  must  therefore  be  co-extensive 
with  the  race.  In  righteousness,  and  in  righteousness  alone,  we 
have  an  idea  that  will  unite  all  men  by  a  common  bond.  In 
righteousness,  and  in  righteousness  alone,  we  have  an  idea  capa- 
ble of  indefinite  expansion,  of  unceasing  application  to  the  ever- 
changing,  ever-growing  necessities  of  human  life.  A  church 
founded  on  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  a  church  which  all  wise 
men  must  approve,  which  all  good  men  must  love,  for  righteous* 
ness  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  mankind.  A 
church  founded  on  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  part  of  that  eter- 
nal and  universal  church  which  existed  long  before  the  Christian 
era,  which  will  continue  to  exist  when  every  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tution in  Christendom  has  collapsed.  Ecclesiasticism  must  be 
destroyed  before  religion  can  begin.  The  churches  of  men  must 
be  revolutionized  in  order  that  the  church  of  God  may  be  saved. 

And,  as  I  have  shown,  the  revolution  which  is  necessary  can 
be  effected  more  readily  in  the  English  Church  than  in  any  of 
the  rest.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  revolutionized  already  by  implica- 
tion. The  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  is  actually 
standing  on  the  true  foundation.  If  only  she  will  not  tear  her- 
self away,  if  her  clergy  will  but  recognize  where  they  have 
drifted  in  the  course  of  evolution,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  she  will  enter  on  a  career  of  triumphant  and 
never-ending  progress.  And  what  is  true  of  my  own  church  is 
true  of  all  others.  When  they  have  been  thoroughly  purged  of 
ecclesiasticism — but  not  till  then — the  churches  of  the  world  will 
become  the  churches  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

Alfred  Momerie. 
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A  GREAT  prophet  of  science  has  ai-isen,  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
fessor August  Weismann,  of  Freiburg,  who  has  essayed  *  to 
prove  that  what  biologists  call  an  "  acquired  character  "  is  not 
hereditary.  An  acquired  character  is  one  that  is  not  congenital, 
but  has  arisen,  no  matter  how,  since  the  birth  of  the  organism 
possessing  it.  Professor  Weismann  naturally  confines  himself 
chiefly  to  animals  and  to  modifications  that  take  place  in  their 
physical  structure,  and  he  maintains  that  wherever  such  modifi- 
cations descend  to  the  oflEspring  of  such  animals  they  cannot  have 
been  acquired  by  the  animals  during  their  lives,  but  must  have 
previously  existed  in  a  latent  state  in  their  reproductive  germs, 
and  have  been  handed  down  from  ancestors  more  or  less  remote. 
Mr.  Francis  Galton  had  anticipated  Weismann  in  the  expression 
of  similar  views,  but  he  made  them  less  absolute,  and  did  not  in- 
sist  upon  them  with  so  great  emphasis.  He  applied  them,  too, 
chiefly  to  man,  and  dealt  with  mental  as  well  as  with  physical 
qualities.  With  the  mental  qualities  of  the  human  race,  we 
are  just  now  exclusively  concerned,  and  we  must  leave  the  biol- 
ogists to  settle  the  question  as  regards  animals  and  plants. 

Weismann  could  not,  of  course,  wholly  ignore  mental  quali- 
ties, and  the  following  passage  from  his  book  will  serve  to  show 
that  he  does  not  exempt  them  from  his  law.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  his  reasoning  and  as  a  sort  of 
text  for  what  is  to  follow.    He  says  : 

"  The  children  of  accomplished  pianists  do  not  inherit  the  art  of  playing 
the  piano ;  they  have  to  learn  it  in  the  same  laborious  manner  as  their 
parents  acquired  it ;  they  do  not  inherit  anything  except  that  which  their 
parents  also  possessed  when  children,  viz.,  manual  dexterity  and  a  good 
ear.  .  .  .  The  pianist  may  by  practice  develop  the  muscles  of  his  fingers  so 
as  to  insure  the  highest  dexterity  and  power ;  but  such  an  effort  would  be 
entirely  transient,  for  it  depends  upon  a  modification  of  local  nutrition 

*  "  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological  Problems."  Author- 
ized translation  (Oxford,  1880). 
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which  would  be  unable  to  cause  any  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  germ  cells,  and  could  not  therefore  produce  any  effect  upon  the  off- 
spring/' 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  passage  contains  two  very  dis- 
tinct statements,  which  are  confounded  by  Weismann,  and  have 
been  generally  confounded  by  writers  on  heredity.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  "  the  children  of  accomplished  pianists  do  not  in- 
herit the  art  of  playing  the  piano."  But  *'  the  art  of  playing  the 
piano  "  is  really  a  form  of  knowledge,  and  no  one  has  ever  main- 
tained that  knowledge  can  be  transmitted.  It  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  sharply  between  knowledge  and  the  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  It  is  this  latter  only  that  has  been  generally 
believed  to  be  hereditary. 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,  subjective  and  objective — know- 
ing  how  and  knowing  what.  The  former  is  the  knowledge  of 
handicraft,  or  art;  the  latter  is  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  their 
relations,  or  science.  Neither  can  be  acquired  except  through 
the  senses,  and  both  have  to  be  learned  by  repetition  and  mem- 
ory.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  piano  execution 
can  be  inherited  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication-table  can  be  inherited.  Both  require  a  prolonged 
nmemonic  drill  of  the  appropriate  faculties.  To  learn  to  play 
the  piano  it  is  necessary  to  learn  what  a  piano  is,  how  its  keys 
are  arranged,  and  how  its  tones  are  adjusted.  It  is  also  usually 
necessary  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  European  music,  to  which 
the  piano  is  adapted,  to  learn  to  read  written  music,  and  to  under- 
stand the  relations  of  the  musical  characters  on  a  sheet  of  music 
to  the  corresponding  keys  of  the  instrument.  This  does  not 
differ  from  learning  to  read  print,  and  certainly  no  one  claims 
that  the  ability  to  read  can  be  inherited.  I  have  dwelt  some- 
what upon  this  point,  because,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  no  one  has 
touched  upon  it  in  the  prolonged  discussion  of  Weismann's 
theories,  and  statements  such  as  this  have  been  allowed  to  weigh 
against  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters.  Being  so  obvi- 
ously true,  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  force, 
when  in  fact  they  have  no  force  at  all,  because  they  are  wholly 
irrelevant.        /  -7   o^*^   ■'-    ;*      /"-  "  '      ^;     '      ■--«■''     ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  quoted  is  to  the  pbint,  and  in   *^^ 
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view  of  the  state  of  popular  opinion  on  such  subjects,  would 
doubtless  be  generally  rejected  as  contrary  to  common  observa- 
tion. But  we  live  in  an  age  when  popular  beliefs  are  being  con- 
stantly put  to  the  test  of  exact  science.  Mere  prevalence  of 
opinion  is  no  longer  a  legitimate  ground  for  accepting  any  prop- 
osition. The  most  universal  and  long-standing  dogmas  have 
proved  untrue,  while  the  unpopular  heresies  opposed  to  them 
have  often  been  found  to  correspond  much  more  nearly  to  the 

'(^    f*<-  reality.    Is  the  doctrine  of  the  transmissibility  of  mental  apti- 

/      '  "'  Hudes^^aoguired  througheducationj*~using  that  word  in  its  widest 
.    <      'sense---to  berel^ateS'tothe  limbo  of  exploded  beliefs?    And 

^  is  the  opposite  proposition  the  true  one — that  acquired  talents 

^     ^  ^    cannot  be  passed  on  fco  a  future  generation? 

,-c-'^     Such  is  the  problem  before  us,  and  its  immense  importance 

I  .  must  be  obvious  at  a  glance.  Its  settlement,  supposing  that  it 
can  be  settled,  must  profoundly  influence  the  action  of  every 
class  of  men  who  are  sincerely  working  for  the  good  of  the  race, 
and  the  side  of  this  question  which  each  individual  espouses 
cannot  but  determine  his  course  in  everything  that  he  under- 
takes. The  educationalist  must  be  governed  by  it  in  all  his  plans 
for  human  culture.  The  social  reformer  will  be  guided  by  it  in 
all  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society.  Even  the  statesman 
and  the  legislator  cannot  fail  to  be  aflfected  by  it,  and  will  shape 
the  policy  of  the  state  in  a  very  different  way  for  a  race  that  is 
to  develop  through  its  own  exertions,  from  the  way  in  which 
they  would  shape  it  for  a  race  that  is  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  little-known  processes  of  "  natural  inheritance." 

Nor  is  the  question  now,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  sci- 
entific authority,  any  longer  a  one-sided  one.  In  England,  aside 
from  Mr.  Galton,  there  are  to  be  counted  among  the  followers  of 
Weismann  such  eminent  scientific  specialists  as  Mr.  W.  T. 
Thistleton  Dyer,  Director  of  Kew,  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  and, 
so  far  at  least  as  animals  are  concerned.  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace. Led  by  such  lights  as  these,  perhaps  one  half  of  the  biolo- 
gists  of  England  have  subscribed,  with  or  without  qualification, 
to  the  Weismannian  doctrine. 

So  long  as  the  question  is  confined  to  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  defenders  of  the  transmissibility  of 
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acquired  characters  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  facta  to  which  they  point  are 
not  capable  of  a  different  interpretation,  and  that  they  may  not 
be  equally  well  explained  by  the  all-embracing  law  of  natural 
selection.  But  .when  the  human  species  is  to  be  treated,  the 
tables  are,  in  a  manner,  turned.  Dr.  Wallace,  co -discoverer  with 
Darwin  of  the  law  of  natural  selection,  has  denied  from  the  first 
that  that  law  applies  without  qualification  to  man.  His  defense, 
therefore,  of  Weismann^s  views  constitutes  a  singular  anomaly. 
But  the  fact  that,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  development 
of  the  human  faculties,  he  abandons  the  scientific  method  and,  in 
the  language  of  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  "  has  recourse  to  a  meta- 
physical assumption,"  does  not  invalidate  his  early  claim.  That 
claim  was  that  such  development  cannot  be  due  to  the  action  of 
natural  selection,  since  this  can  operate  only  where  the  quality 
to  be  developed  possesses  such  a  direct  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  as  to  increase  the  chances  of  reproduction  and  to 
insure  the  survival  of  those  individuals  endowed  with  it. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  brain  mass  and  consequent 
brain  power  is  concerned,  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  "  char- 
acter "  could  possibly  be  more  directly  the  subject  of  natural  se 
lection,  since  the  primal  quality  of  brain  is  cunning,  and  this  is 
more  important  in  fitting  a  creature  to  survive  than  any  other  at- 
tribute. It  is,  therefore,  only  in  the  cases  of  certain  derivative 
faculties  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fitness  to  sur- 
vive, many  of  them  rendering  man  unfit  and  almost  helpless  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  that  we  find  the  really  strong  claims 
of  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  inheritance  of  aoqidred 
mental  qualities,  or  post-natal  increments  to  faculties  already 
existing.  What  are  these  qualities?  Dr.  Wallace  believes  them 
to  consist  chiefly  of  the  mathematical,  the  esthetic  (sculpture, 
painting,  etc.),  and  the  musical ;  but  he  also  very  properly  men- 
tions the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  the  metaphysical  faculty, 
or  talent  for  abstruse  speculation,  that  which  gives  rise  to  wit 
and  humor,  and  the  moral  or  ethical  attributes.  Others  might 
be  enumerated,  such  as  the  talents  for  scientific  observation,  for 
laboratory  experimentation,  for  mechanical  invention,  and  for 
literary  research ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  powers  of  mental  appli- 
22 
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cation,  abstraction,  and  attention,  of  study,  and  of  investigation, 
by  which  knowledge  has  been  increased.  On  the  side  of  art 
might  be  added  also  the  faculty  of  diction,  both  written  and 
spoken,  poetry,  oratory,  and  style  in  writing. 

It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  explain  that  these  biologically 
non-advantageous  attributes,  though  highly  derivative  and  with- 
out any  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  organic  development,  have 
become  to  civilized  and  enlightened  man  not  only  the  most  ad- 
vantageous of  all  his  mental  possessions,  but  the  chief  marks  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  below  him. 
More  than  any  and  all  physical  distinctions,  these  constitute  him 
man.  Yet  all  derivative  faculties  do  not  belong  to  this  class,  for 
that  of  money-getting,  whether  in  legitimate  business  ways  or 
by  sharp  speculation,  that  of  political  and  social  intriguing  to 
better  one*s  condition,  and  many  others,  are  but  so  many  refined 
modifications  of  the  primitive  animal  cunning,  calculated  to 
evade  the  protective  institutions  of  society,  and  to  secure  by  still 
greater  indirection  the  personal  advantages  no  longer  attainable 
by  brute  force  or  sagacity.  These  have,  therefore,  developed 
through  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  belong  to  the  normal  com- 
petitive class  characteristic  of  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  those  higher  intellectual,  esthetic, 
and  ethical  faculties  first  enumerated,  and  this  is  admitted  by 
Weismann  when  he  says  that  "  predispositions  which  we  call  tal- 
ents cannot  have  arisen  through  natural  selection,  because  life  is 
in  no  way  dependent  upon  their  presence."  But  he  denies  that 
they  are  due  to  the  inheritance  of  what  is  gained  by  individual 
eflEort,  and  asserts  with  emphasis  that  "there  is  absolutely  no 
trustworthy  proof  that  talents  have  been  improved  by  their  ex 
ercise  through  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  generations."  He 
reminds  us  that  men  who  have  displayed  special  talents  have 
most  commonly  been  the  only  persons  in  their  lines  who  have  pos- 
sessed such ;  that  others  are  known  to  have  inherited  them,  not 
from  their  parents  directly,  but  from  more  or  less  remote  ances- 
tors; that  quite  varied  talents  have  often  cropped  out  in  the 
same  family ;  that  highly-gifted  men  frequently  emerge  from 
the  masses ;  and  that  great  events  are  certain  to  evolve  appropri- 
ate leaders  of  any  popular  movement.     Therefore,  he  argues, 
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such  powers  of  mind  must  be  due  to  certain  subtle  influences  at 
work  through  heredity  in  society ;  and  the  commingling  of  in- 
numerable and  widely-different  ancestral  germs,  cooperating 
with  favorable  conditions  for  their  manifestation,  must  suffice  to 
explain  the  observed  facts.  Dr.  Wallace  offers  a  very  different 
explanation,  and  holds  that  the  facts  "  clearly  point  to  the  ex- 
istence in  man  of  something  which  he  has  not  derived  from  his 
animal  progenitors — something  which  we  may  best  refer  to  as 
being  of  a  spiritual  essence  or  nature,  capable  of  progressive  de- 
velopment under  favorable  conditions." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Galton,  although  leaning  strongly 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  qualities, 
has,  in  his  "  Hereditary  Genius  "  and  other  works,  ably  shown 
from  concrete  examples  that  high  qualities  of  mind  tend  to 
run  in  particular  families,  and  has  done  much  to  disprove  the 
popular  notion,  relied  on  by  Weismann,  that  they  are  spasmodic 
products  of  the  Zeitgeist  In  the  same  line  with  Galton,  M.  Al- 
phonse  de  CandoUe,  himself  a  notable  example  of  "  hereditary 
genius,"  has  collected  an  additional  mass  of  facts  in  support  of 
the  view  that  talents  tend  to  persist  in  certain  families  or  lines 
of  descent.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  most  of  them  could  probably  be  explained  if  all 
the  facts  were  known.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  will 
be  in  every  case  a  series  of  direct  descendants,  all  displaying  the 
same  mental  powers  in  a  progressively  increasing  degree.  Aside 
from  the  now  well-understood  law  of  atavism,  which  often  makes 
long  breaks  in  such  series,  a  multitude  of  other  influences  tend 
to  modify  and  distort  the  effects,  and  finally  wholly  to  destroy 
them.  The  most  important  of  these  influences  is,  of  course,  the 
commingling  of  different  strains  in  the  two  parents.  The  single 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  sexes  prefer  their  opposites  would  rather 
make  us  wonder  that  any  one  class  of  mental  qualities  can  be 
perpetuated  through  two  generations.  And  it  is  the  recognition 
of  this  fact  that  has  led  some  to  propose  an  abandonment  of  the 
rule  of  personal  choice,  and  to  recommend  the  selection  by  par- 
ents iand  guardians  of  similar  natures,  instead  of  opposite  ones, 
to  be  the  parents  of  the  race.  But  such  persons  forget  that  in 
the  union  of  opposites  nothing  is  lost  of  the  qualities  of  either, 
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but  only  the  tendency  to  extremes  is  checked.  And,  assuming 
the  qualities  thus  neutralized  to  be  worthy,  many  maintain  that 
this  leavening  of  the  whole  mass  of  society  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  exaggeration  of  a  few  of  even  the  noblest  attributes. 

Weismann  and  his  followers  do  not  generally  deny  that  the 
faculties  above  enumerated  have  increased,  and  greatly  increased. 
The  chief  explanation  seems  to  be  that  this  is  effected  by  the 
fortunate  union  of  varied  ancestral  qualities  in  the  developing 
germ.  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester  argues  that  they  may  have  arisen 
more  or  less  suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  what  are  called  "  sports," 
and  that  this  may  be  brgught  about  by  external  influences  act- 
ing abruptly  and  spasmodically  upon  the  reproductive  elements 
of  the  parents.  He  denies  that  the  nature  of  the  effect  can  have 
any  qualitative  relation  to  the  cause,  and  compares  this  relation 
to  that  which  the  shaking  of  a  kaleidoscope  sustains  to  the 
change  produced  in  the  images  exhibited.  To  the  average  mind 
this  certainly  seems  far  less  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  the 
prolonged  exercises  and  intense  activity  of  a  particular  faculty 
has  the  effect,  in  some  unexplained  way,  of  producing  in  the 
parental  germ  a  corresponding  alteration  which  is  capable  of 
perpetuating  itself  in  the  offspring,  and  thus  of  transmitting  to 
descendants  the  increment  acquired  by  the  parent  through  culti- 
vation and  personal  exertion. 

But  aside  entirely  from  all  abstruse  theories  as  to  how  he- 
redity takes  place,  we  have  at  least  the  following  general  facts, 
which  can  best  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  transmission  of 
acquired  qualities :  Correlated  with  the  general  process  of  cepha- 
lization,  which  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  other  causes,  a  large 
number  of  highly  derivative  and  greatly  specialized  mental  at- 
tributes that  offer  no  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  have 
made  their  appearance  in  man.  These  have  arisen,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  under  the  protection  of  such  social  institutions  as  are 
calculated  to  exempt  a  portion  of  the  race,  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  from  the  necessity  of  devoting  its  energies  exclusively 
to  the  maintenance  of  physical  existence;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
the  products  of  leisure,  and  represent  the  surplus  mental  energy 
insured  by  civilization.  With  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants 
these  intellectual,  esthetic,  and  ethical  wants  have  arisen,  grown 
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powerful,  and  been  attended  with  intense  emulation.  This  has 
led  to  the  incessant  and  vigorous  exercise  of  these  derivative 
faculties.  Although  not  advantageous  in  the  biological  sense, 
these  faculties  have,  nevertheless,  been  strengthened  and  in- 
creased pari  passu  with  their  exercise.  They  are  most  highly- 
developed  in  those  persons  who  have  most  strenuously  cultivated 
them,  as  witness  the  ethical  cast  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  the  talent 
for  sculpture  among  the  Italians,  and  the  musical  genius  of  the 
Germans.  The  faculties  themselves  are  clearly  hereditary  and, 
'notwithstanding  parental  crossing  and  other  distributive  influ- 
ences, tend  perceptibly  to  persist  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
in  particular  families. 

The  whole  point  at  issue  is  whether  there  is  a  causal  relation 
between  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties  and  their  develop- 
ment; in  other  words,  whether  the  increment  gained  by  their 
exercise  is  transmitted  to  posterity.  Professor  Weismann  and 
most  of  his  followers,  constituting  what  is  now  generally  known 
as  the  school  of  Neo-Darwinians,  deny  such  transmission.  If 
they  are  right,  education  has  no  value  for  the  future  of  mankind, 
and  its  benefits  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  generation  receiv- 
ing it.  So  far  as  the  inculcation  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  this 
has  always  been  admitted  to  be  the  case,  and  the  fact  that  each 
new  individual  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  acquire  all 
knowledge  over  again  for  himself  is  suflBciently  discouraging, 
and  has  often  been  deplored.  But  the  belief,  though  vague,  has 
been  somewhat  general  that  a  part  at  least  of  what  is  gained  in 
the  direction  of  developing  and  strengthening  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  through  their  life-long  exercise  in  special  fields,  is  per- 
manently preserved  to  the  race  by  hereditary  transmission  to 
posterity  of  the  acquired  increment.  We  have  seen  that  all  the 
facts  of  history  and  of  personal  observation  sustain  this  comfort- 
ing popular  belief,  and  until  the  doctors  of  science  shall  cease  to 
differ  on  this  point  and  shall  reduce  the  laws  of  heredity  to  a 
degree  of  exactness  which  shall  amount  to  something  more  like 
a  demonstration  than  the  current  speculations,  it  may  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  continue  for  a  time  to  hug  the  delusion. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
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If  we  compare  the  chemistry  of  the  present  day  with  that 
existing  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century,  we  certainly  see  no 
epoch-making,  far-reaching  discovery  such  as  that  which  has 
marked  the  sister  science,  biology.  There  is  nothing  which  war- 
rants us  in  speaking  of  the  "  new  "  or  of  the  "  old  "  chemistry. 
Nevertheless  we  have  witnessed  a  most  important  advance.  Our 
science  is  gaining  a  more  complete  organic  and  internal  cohesion, 
and  is  entering  into  closer  federal  relations  with  the  other  sciences, 
giving  and  receiving  fresh  light.  Chemistry,  in  conjunction 
with  physics,  furnishes  astronomy  with  a  new  and  most  powerful 
method  of  research,  and  with  a  new  body  of  facts  and  generaliza- 
tions. But  to  these  results  we  have  no  occasion  to  refer,  as  they 
have  been  ably  explained  by  Professor  C.  A.  Young.* 

At  the  same  time,  chemistry  is  deriving  new  light  from  tfie 
very  opposite  direction.  Not  many  years  ago  few  persons,  if 
any,  surmised  that  certain  microscopic  living  beings — microbia, 
or  micro-organisms — could  be  powerful  agents  of  combination 
and  decomposition,  not  merely  in  living  plants  and  animals, 
and  not  alone  in  dead  organic  matter,  but  even  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Some  time  ago  the  researches  of  Schloesing  and  Muntz, 
of  Marcagno,  of  P.  F.  Frankland,  and  of  others  showed  that 
the  decomposition  of  dead  organisms  into  their  components  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  action  of  microbia  which  break  up  blood, 
flesh,  leaves,  and  even  wood,  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Living  organisms  further  convert  the  ammonia  into  nitric  acid, 
which,  if  potash  is  present,  forms  saltpetre.  By  a  due  selection 
of  different  ferments — all  of  them  living  organisms — we  can  pro- 
duce, in  a  solution  of  sugar  or  a  decoction  of  malt,  alcoholic 
liquors  having  the  actual  aroma  and  flavor  of  the  choicest  wines. 
More  remarkable  still,  it  is  now  proved  that  the  green  rust  on 
antique  bronzes  is  a  product  of  microscopic  plant  life. 
♦The  FoEUM,  September,  1890. 
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The  interfusion — not  confusion — of  chemistry  and  physics  is 
being  rapidly  developed,  and  is  constantly  proving  more  and 
more  fruitful.  Just  as  the  miner  is  apt  to  find  the  amplest  booty 
where  different  rock  formations  meet;  just  as  the  flora  and  the 
fauna  are  richest  where  land  and  water  adjoin  each  other;  so 
also  the  border  land  of  chemistry  and  physics  forms  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  experimentalist — a  truth  which  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  every  student. 

We  were  told  formerly  that  bodies  cannot  act  upon  each 
other  chemically  except  after  they  have  been  dissolved.  Yet 
even  gravitation,  the  least  versatile  form  of  energy,  can,  when  it 
acts  as  pressure,  compel  certain  solid  bodies  to  enter  into  mutual 
combination  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  W.  Spring,  a  Bel- 
gian chemist,  by  submitting  sulphur  and  copper,  in  the  form 
of  fine  powder,  to  an  enormous  pressure,  has  been  able  to  com- 
bine the  two  chemically,  forming  a  copper  sulphide ;  and,  in  an 
analogous  manner,  it  is  possible  to  form  the  sulphides  of  other 
metals  which  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  sulphur.  This  experi- 
ment has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  min- 
erals in  that  part  of  nature^s  laboratory  which  we  call  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth.  Of  the  processes  in  play  in  that  laboratory 
we  know  very  little,  as  our  main  evidences  are  merely  rocks 
raised  by  upheavals  and  matter  ejected  by  volcanoes. 

An  important  result  of  the  joint  action  of  low  temperature 
and  intense  pressure  is  the  liquefaction,  and  even  the  solidifica- 
tion, of  gases.  Faraday  formerly  experimented  in  this  direction 
with  no  little  success,  but  certain  gases  bade  defiance  to  the  re- 
sources at  his  disposal  and  remained  in  the  gaseous  condition. 
Consequently  in  old  text  books  we  used  to  read  of  "conden- 
sible"  and  of  "permanent"  gases.  But  of  late  the  question 
has  been  re-opened  with  improved  methods  and  more  powerful 
appliances.  Pictet,  Cailletet,  and  Wroblewski  have  been  so 
successful  that  the  class  of  "  permanent  gases  "  has  disappeared. 
It  has  been  asked  what  would  be  the  condition  of  any  substance, 
or  of  matter  in  general,  if  it  could  bo  exposed  to  the  temperature 
of  absolute  zero  supposed  to  exist  in  the  depths  of  space.  Such 
a  body,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  approximate  experiments, 
need  retain  none  of  the  properties  of  matter  save  inertia  and 
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impenetrability.  We  even  hesitate  to  say  how  far  it  might  be 
entitled  to  be  called  matter  at  all. 

Chemical  compositions  and  decompositions  may  be  effected, 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  by  a  shock  or  a  vibration.  The  slightest 
touch  may  cause  certain  bodies  to  assume  a  crystalline  structure 
or  to  change  color.  In  other  cases  a  blow  may  lead  to  a  com- 
plete decomposition  attended  with  combustion  and  explosion. 
The  effects  of  prolonged  vibration  upon  chemical  compounds 
have  not  been  thoroughly  studied.  It  is  found  impracticable  to 
preserve  wines  in  a  cellar  situated  near  a  powerful  tilt  hammer 
which  keeps  the  earth  around  in  constant  tremor.  But  the  part 
played  by  gravitation  in  any  of  its  forms  in  chemical  phenomena 
is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  interaction  of  heat  and  chemi- 
cal forces.  Heat  is  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  chemical 
change.  We  can  rarely  form  or  decompose  any  chemical  com- 
pound without  either  absorbing  or  liberating  heat.  The  quantity 
of  heat  lost  or  gained  in  such  cases  has  been  proposed  as  a  means 
of  measuring  chemical  affinity,  for  which,  unlike  heat,  electricity, 
or  light,  we  have  no  direct  method  of  estimation.  The  special 
study  of  this  subject,  known  as  thermo-chemistry,  was  under- 
taken in  a  rudimentary  manner  by  Lavoisier  and  Rumford  in  the 
last  century.  Lavoisier  laid  down  the  law  that  as  much  heat  is 
required  to  decompose  a  compound  as  is  liberated  by  the  combi- 
nation of  its  constituent  elements.  The  thermo-chemical  process 
was  studied  more  completely  by  Hess,  Andrews,  Graham,  and 
Favre,  about  1840.  In  the  mean  time  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat  was  developed  by  Joule  and  Clausius,  and  was  applied  in 
1863  to  thermo-chemistry  by  Julius  Thomsen,  of  the  University 
of  Copenhagen.  This  chemist  is  still  continuing  his  researches, 
in  which  he  has  been  joined  since  1863,  with  occasional  contro- 
versies, by  M.  Berthelot.  Their  results  have  shed  a  novel  light 
both  upon  pure  chemistry  and  upon  the  chemical  arts.  In  both 
we  thus  obtain  the  power  not  merely  of  explaining  results,  but 
often  of  foreseeing  them.  An  exposition  of  thermo^hemical 
laws  would  be  too  technical  for  the  present  article. 

The  interaction  of  light  with  chemical  activity,  though  not 
less  important,  is  less  conspicuous.  From  the  consideration  that 
every  objective  optical  phenomenon  can  be  photographed,  it  fol- 
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lows  that  the  geometrical  laws  of  light  hold  good  for  the  chemi- 
cally-active portion  of  radiant  energy.  As  a  rule,  rays  of  short 
wave  length — ^those,  that  is,  in  which  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  second  is  greatest — are  most  capable  of  chemical  activity. 
In  the  most  important  case,  however,  namely,  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  of  green  plants,  the  rays  of 
greater  wave  length  are  most  active.  In  the  act  of  sight,  which 
depends  on  an  irritation  of  the  retina  and  is  probably  a  chemical 
process,  the  yellow  and  green  rays  are  the  most  eflScient. 

Chemical  change  appears  also  as  a  cause  and  an  effect  of 
electricity.  We  no  longer  find  ourselves  able  to  accept  the 
electro-chemical  theory  of  Berzelius,  according  to  which  two  ele- 
ments enter  into  combination  and  remain  combined  because  the 
one  is  relatively  electro-negative  and  the  other  electro-positive. 
This  theory  led  its  illustrious  originator  to  oppose  Faraday's  law 
of  electrolytic  equivalents  and  the  theory  of  substitution  pro- 
posed by  Dumas,  both  of  which  have  since  been  accepted  as  per- 
fectly true.  But  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
its  place  a  sounder  electro-chemical  theory,  which  is  still  one  of 
the  wants  of  our  science.  We  know,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a 
positive  element  is  eliminated  from  a  combination  by  a  stronger 
positive  element,  and  that  a  negative  element  is  driven  out  in 
like  manner  by  a  stronger  negative  one.  But  we  are  not  able,  in 
virtue  of  such  reactions,  to  ascertain  the  place  of  an  element  in 
the  series  of  electric  tensions.  Such  a  series  is  needed,  but  its 
preparation  will  prove  no  easy  task.  We  now  make  extended 
use  of  electric  action  in  the  analysis  and  assay  of  mineral  mat- 
ters, and  even  in  metallurgical  operations  on  a  large  scale.  We 
have  been  convinced,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Arrhenius,  that 
solutions  of  salts  and  of  powerful  acids  and  bases  contain  these 
substances,  as  such,  only  to  a  small  extent,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being  dissociated  into  ions.  We  find,  too,  that  chemical 
properties  may  be  greatly  altered  by  an  electrical  charge. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  activity  of  chemists  is  at  present 
turned  to  the  discovery  of  new  compounds,  especially  oi^ganic 
compounds.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  an  entire 
number  of  the  Forum  would  not  sufiice  for  a  bare  catalogue  of  the 
novelties  thus  brought  to  light.    Some  of  these  compounds  are, 
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or  may  be  hereafter,  of  technical  or  commercial  importance ;  but 
the  great  majority  of  such  discoveries  throw  no  light  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  and  are  devoid  of  interest  except  to  the  chem- 
ical specialist.  Some  discoveries,  however,  hav^  lately  been  made 
which  may  teach  important  lessons,  and  to  a  few  of  these  I 
must  briefly  draw  attention.  In  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  a 
body  figured  under  the  name  of  **alcahest,"  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  universal  solvent,  and  which,  consequently,  if  ob- 
tained, would  be  incapable  of  preservation.  It  has  long  been 
conjectured  that  fluorine,  if  it  could  be  produced  in  a  free  state, 
would  probably  possess  the  very  properties  attributed  to  this 
mysterious  alcahest.  Many  attempts,  made  by  Knox,  Baudri- 
mont,  Louyet,  and  others,  proved  vain;  but  lately  a  French 
chemist,  H.  Moissan,  has  obtained  free  fluorine.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  fluorine  possesses  the  very  properties  which 
were  expected  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  which  the  old  alchem- 
ists had  assigned  to  their  alcahest.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this 
formidable  element  exists  free  in  nature,  although  in  very  small 
quantities.  On  crushing  fluor  spar  a  corrosive  gas  is  sometimes 
emitted  which  possesses  the  general  properties  of  fluorine. 

Much  doubt  has  existed  concerning  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  combined  nitrogen  that  exists  in  plants  and  forms  a  necessary 
item  in  their  food.  Some  chemists  of  the  highest  eminence  have 
maintained  that,  while  plants  are  capable  of  absorbing  and  fix- 
ing in  their  tissues  the  ammonia  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  present 
in  the  atmosphere,  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  utilizing  the 
free  nitrogen  that  exists  in  such  vast  quantities  in  the  air.  This 
question  is  not  merely  of  deep  theoretical  interest  as  relating 
to  the  balance  of  life  upon  the  globe,  but  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  man  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  to  our  future  supply  of  food.  It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that,  at  least  in  Europe,  the  yearly  amount  of  combined 
nitrogen  brought  down  upon  an  acre  of  soil  by  the  agency  of  rain 
and  dew  does  not  make  up  for  the  quantity  taken  away  in  the 
various  crops.  Hence,  even  if  we  return  to  the  land  all  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  refuse  into  which  its  products  are  ultimately 
converted,  the  fertility  of  any  given  plot  must  in  the  long  run 
decline,  unless,  in  some  manner  or  other,  a  portion  of  the  free 
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nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  is  absorbed  and  rendered  available 
for  the  nutrition  of  plants.  Source  after  source  has  been  sug- 
gested as  probable,  and  finally  declared  to  be  ineflBcient.  At  last 
one  has  been  found  in  a  most  unlooked-for  quarter.  Practical 
agriculturists  have  long  since  reached  the  conclusion  that  certain 
green  crops,  such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  vetches,  are  not  so 
exhaustive  to  the  soil  as  wheat,  maize,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 
Now  if  we  examine  the  rootlets,  say  of  kidney  beans,  we  find 
them  studded  more  or  less  thickly  with  small  knots  or  tubercles, 
which  are  the  abode  of  a  special  kind  of  bacteria.  These  bac- 
teria have  the  power  of  fixing  the  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  serve  as  a  food  for  the  plant.  Ac- 
cordingly if  we  sow  a  field  with  such  vegetables  and  plow 
them  into  the  soil  at  the  end  of  the  season,  they  prove  efiicient 
fertilizers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  formation  of  these  tuber- 
cles on  the  roots  has  been  prevented,  the  plants  do  not  flourish 
and  the  soil  is  not  enriched.  But  even  if  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  soil  is  benefited  by  a  rotation  of  crops  in  which  leguminous 
plants  are  duly  prominent,  this  result  does  not  justify  our  pres- 
ent profligate  system  of  running  the  organic  waste  of  our  cities 
into  the  sea  or  destroying  it  by  fire. 

We  have  next  to  take  a  glance  at  an  alleged  elementary  body, 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Damara  Land,  South  Africa, 
and  named  hence  damarium.  Two  prospectors  observed  small 
jets  of  a  gas  issuing  from  the  sand.  It  proved  to  be  specifically 
lighter  than  hydrogen,  hitherto  the  lightest  body  known,  and,  as 
far  as  could  be  roughly  ascertained,  was  of  a  lower  atomic  weight. 
I  should  not  have  noticed  this  discovery,  had  it  not  been  given 
to  the  world  in  a  paper  of  such  standing  as  the  "  Chaniker  Zei- 
tung,*^  If  the  existence  and  properties  of  damarium  are  verified, 
it  will  have  to  figure  in  the  first  line  of  our  tables  of  atomic 
weights  and  to  serve  in  place  of  hydrogen  as  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  specific  gravities  of  gases.  It  may,  per- 
haps, prove  to  be  identical  with  "helium,"  a  body  which  on 
spectroscopical  evidence  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  sun. 

A  discovery,  not  yet  generally  accepted,  has  been  made  by 
Professor  Elruss,  of  Munich,  and  Dr.  W.  Schmidt.  They  have 
found,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  purest  nickel  and  cobalt,  from  one  to 
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three  per  cent,  of  a  metal  which  has  hitherto  escaped  detection. 
This  is  the  more  curious  as  these  two  metals  have  been  closely 
scrutinized  by  Liebig,  Woehler,  Fresenius,  and  other  chemists 
of  high  eminence. 

Until  very  lately  an  element  figured  in  our  text  books  under 
the  name  of  didymium.  Its  properties,  and  especially  its  atomic 
weight,  had  been  determined  in  certain  masterly  researches ;  and 
it  was  recognized,  according  to  one  of  the  most  familiar  defini- 
tions of  an  element,  as  a  "  something  to  which  we  may  add,  but 
from  which  we  can  take  nothing."  But  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach, 
on  examining  this  supposed  simple  body  in  a  manner  hitherto 
untried,  was  able  to  resolve  it  into  two  simpler  bodies,  which 
have  received  the  names  neodymium  and  praseodymium.  Still 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Later  researches,  in  which  the 
present  writer  has  had  a  part,  show  that  neodymium  and  prase- 
odymium are  not  the  simplest  bodies  into  which  didymium  can 
be  broken  up.  Another  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Norden- 
skiold's  gadolinium.  This  body  had  a  fixed  atomic  weight,  yet 
it  has  been  broken  up  into  yttrium,  erbium,  and  ytterbium.  I 
have  found  that  yttrium  consists  of  five  or  more  constituents, 
previously  unknown,  and  each  of  these  constituents  may  prove 
further  divisible  if  examined  in  some  novel  manner.  Space  does 
not  permit  me  to  develop  the  lessons  of  the  "rare  earths," 
which  promise  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  very  foundations  of 
our  science  and  on  the  nature  of  the  elements.  In  all  probabil- 
ity they  have  been  formed  by  a  process  of  evolution,  in  which 
the  "  survival  of  the  most  inert "  plays  a  role  similar  to  that  which 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  "  is  considered  to  take  in  biology. 

Multitudes  of  discoveries  have  lately  been  made  in  the  de- 
partment of  organic  chemistry.  Compounds  which  were  formerly 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  plants  and  animals  are  now  formed  syn- 
thetically ;  that  is,  built  up,  if  not  from  their  elements,  yet  from 
simpler  combinations.  The  present  labors  in  this  direction, 
however,  can  possess  none  of  the  high  philosophic  interest  which 
attached  to  Woehler's  artificial  production  of  urea.  That  grand 
discovery  disproved  the  dogma  that  organic  compounds  are 
capable  of  formation  only  under  the  influence  of  life.  This  hav- 
ing been  eflEected,  further  disproof  is  needless.    Many  of  the 
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recent  organic  syntheses  may  be  described  simply  as  a  war 
against  agriculture.  But  there  is  a  limit,  which  is  sometimes  not 
taken  into  account.  We  shall  ultimately,  doubtless,  be  able  to 
reproduce  artificially  every  organic  compound  existing  in  nature. 
But  there  is  no  prospect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  artificially 
any  organism  or  any  part  of  an  organism.  Suppose  we  should  be 
able  to  form  synthetically  malic  acid,  fruit  sugar,  and  cellulose  ; 
we  should  not  be  in  the  least  nearer  to  the  power  of  making  an 
apple.  Wherever  there  is  not  merely  peculiar  chemical  com- 
position, but  peculiar  tissue,  there  the  scope  of  chemistry  is  at  an 
end.  Hence,  though  the  formation  of  starch  and  gluten  may 
ultimately  come  vrithin  our  power,  we  have  no  prospect  of  ever 
being  able  artificially  to  produce  a  grain  of  wheat. 

Among  the  chief  triumphs  of  organic  synthesis  must  rank  the 
formation  of  so-called  "  saccharine  "  by  Professor  Remsen  and  Dr. 
Fahlberg.  This  substance,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  has  none  of 
the  properties  of  sugar  except  sweetness.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
contribute  to  nutrition.  It  has  its  uses,  doubtless,  for  sweeten- 
ing the  food  of  invalids  to  whom  sugar  would  prove  injurious, 
such  as  diabetic  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  it  opens  the  door  to 
a  series  of  frauds,  as  a  smalKquantity  of  it  may  enable  various 
worthless  substances,  so  long  as  they  are  soluble,  to  be  sold  as 
sugar.  Its  taste,  moreover,  is  not  exactly  like  that  of  sugar. 
Bees  and  wasps  turn  from  it  with  an  angry  hum,  and  even  flies 
will  not  touch  it.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  senses  of 
many  insects  are  not  only  more  delicate  than  our  own,  but  reveal 
diflferences  which  we  cannot  detect  even  with  our  instruments  of 
precision.  A  bee  will  not  touch  beet-root  sugar  if  cane  sugar  is 
at  hand.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  possible  that  chemical  science 
may  yet  put  us  in  possession  of  a  true  artificial  sugar. 

Other  experimentalists  have  turned  their  attention  to  per- 
fumes. The  so-called  fruit  essences,  which  are  supposed  to  com- 
municate to  confectionery  and  to  liqueurs  the  flavors  of  pine- 
apples, of  the  jargonelle  pear,  and  of  apples,  are  open  to  grave 
suspicion.  It  is  not  proved  that  their  physiological  action  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  fruits  whose  flavors  they  simulate. 
Some  of  the  ptomaines  and  alkaloids  extracted  from  putrid  or 
diseased  animal  matter,  though  highly  poisonous,  possess  the 
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odors  of  cinnamon,  of  the  rose,  or  of  the  syringa.  An  artifi- 
cial musk,  recently  obtained,  not  only  gives  off  the  exact  odor 
of  the  natural  product,  but  is  said  to  have  the  same  medicinal 
action.    Hence  the  musk  deer  may  consider  itself  disestablished. 

The  synthetic  chemists  have  been  most  active  and  most  suc- 
cessful in  making  dyes.  Some  natural  coloring  matters,  such 
as  turmeric,  archil,  and  saflflower,  have  been  nearly  superseded. 
But  the  two  most  important  dyes,  alizarine  and  indigo,  have 
been  not  only  imitated,  but  actually  made  artificially.  The  his- 
tory of  both  is  no  longer  novel,  but  I  may  mention  that  quite 
lately  two  chemists,  one  a  Swiss  and  the  other  a  German,  have 
succeeded  in  producing  artificial  indigo  at  a  price  which  will  en- 
able it  to  compete  with  the  natural  product.  A  recent  inventor 
brings  forward  a  so-called  artificial  silk.  His  product,  however, 
is  not  silk,  but  merely  cotton  fiber  modified  so  as  to  imitate 
some  of  the  properties  of  silk.  Hence  it  forms  no  exception  to 
the  rule  that  we  cannot  reproduce  organic  structures. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  not  without  success,  to  form  min- 
erals. Artificial  ultramarine  has  long  been  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  formation  of  the  diamond  is  said  to  have  been 
actually  effected,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  inventor  the  process 
is  so  diflScult  and  so  dangerous,  that  the  diamond-miner  and  the 
diamond-merchant  need  not  feel  uneasy.  The  ruby  and  the 
sapphire  have  lately  been  reproduced  in  Paris,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  coloring  matter  in  both  is  found  to  be  due  to  one  and 
the  same  metal — chromium — in  different  states  of  combination. 
Red  and  blue  stones,  or  an  intermediate  violet  form  which  might 
be  likened  to  the  rare  and  beautiful  oriental  amethyst,  have  been 
obtained  in  one  and  the  same  operation,  from  the  same  lot  of 
material.  The  jewels  thus  produced  have  so  far  all  been  small ; 
large  enough  to  form  the  pivots  of  superior  watch  works,  but  not 
large  enough  to  rank  as  rare  and  costly  ornamental  objects. 

Passing,  in  conclusion,  to  more  general  considerations,  we 
may  note  that  our  conceptions  of  atoms  and  molecules,  as  the 
component  parts  of  matter,  have  been  extended.  Dal  ton  and 
most  of  the  chemists  of  the  present  day  conceive  of  the  atom  as 
a  body,  minute  indeed,  but  not  infinitely  so;  divisible  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  mathematician,  but  not  capable  of  being  actually 
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broken  tip  by  any  means  at  our  command.  The  conflicting 
theory  of  Boscovitch,  which  was  adopted  by  Faraday,  regards 
atoms  as  mere  mathematical  points,  centers  of  forces,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  forms  of  energy.  To  compare  these  two  views 
in  detail  would  be  here  impracticable,  but  several  advances 
have  been  lately  made  in  our  insight  into  the  conformation  of 
matter.  It  has  long  been  considered  that  the  atoms  are  grouped 
together  in  so-called  molecules.  Each  such  molecule  is  com- 
posed of  a  fixed  number,  generally  small,  of  atoms.  These  mole- 
cules, if  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  chemical  species,  are 
alike  in  the  number  and  the  kind  of  atoms  of  which  they  are 
composed.  But  we  find,  on  analysis,  bodies  which  contain  the 
very  same  substances  in  exactly  the  same  proportions;  and  yet 
such  bodies  may  differ  in  their  boiling  and  congealing  points,  in 
their  colors,  in  their  odors,  and  in  their  physiological  action. 
The  only  way  of  explaining  these  differences  is  by  supposing 
that  the  atoms  in  each  molecule  are  arranged  differently,  and  that 
this  modifies  the  properties  of  the  substance.  The  arrangement 
of  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  a  compound  body  is  known  as 
its  "constitution,"  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  com- 
position. The  constitutions  of  compound  bodies  have  until 
lately  been  represented  by  certain  formulas,  which  show  the 
symbols  of  their  elements  disposed  on  a  plane  surface.  It  is 
now  found  that  the  mutual  relations  of  such  elementary  atoms 
may  be  shown  forth  more  clearly  by  supposing  them  to  be  dis- 
posed on  a  body  of  three  dimensions.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  are  not  motionless,  but 
that  they  are  in  a  state  of  vibration  or  rotation — motion,  in  short, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  So  minute 
are  the  atoms  that,  in  a  molecule  which  is  not  even  visible  to  our 
senses,  and  which  might  be  thought  a  concrete  whole,  they  may 
be  relatively  as  far  apart  as  the  sun  and  the  planets. 

We  see  thus  that  in  chemistry,  though  we  have  gained  much 
truth,  though  we  have  acquired  the  ix)wers  of  creation  and  pre- 
diction, there  are  still  not  mere  gaps,  but  abysses,  to  be  filled 
up.     For  this  task  not  one  Curtius,  but  many,  will  be  needed. 

William  Crookes. 
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In  all  ages  questions  of  identity  have  excited  the  interest  of 
men.  Is  it  not  at  bottom  a  problem  of  this  sort  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  everlasting  popular  melodrama  about  lost,  exchanged, 
and  recovered  children?  Actual  history  is  not  less  rich  in  fact^ 
and  stories  of  this  kind.  Almost  all  the  French  historians,  for 
example,  have  striven  to  identify  the  celebrated  prisoner  of  Louis 
XIV.,  known  as  "  The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,"  not  to  mention 
the  pretended  descendants  of  J.  J.  Bousseau  and  of  Louis  XIV., 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  have  succeeded  in  making  some 
people  take  their  claims  seriously. 

But  it  is  naturally  the  world  of  criminals  that  has  furnished, 
and  yet  furnishes,  the  greatest  number  of  such  attempts  at  deceit. 
It  is  not  generally  known  by  the  honest  public  how  large  a  num- 
ber of  malefactors  have  recourse  to  concealment  of  identity. 
We  may  assert  without  exaggeration  that  there  is  not  a  single 
habitual  criminal  who  does  not  seek  to  hide  his  individuality 
when  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest  permit.  The  immensity 
of  modem  cities  and  the  increasing  facility  of  communication 
make  this  course  more  and  more  easy.  International  criminals, 
such  as  bank-robbers  and  pickpockets,  traverse  two  continents, 
changing  their  names  from  country  to  country.  The  greater, 
therefore,  becomes  the  necessity  of  some  methodical  system  of 
identification. 

It  was  believed  for  a  short  time,  thirty  years  since,  that 
photography  was  to  give  the  solution  of  the  problem.  But 
the  collection  of  criminal  portraits  has  already  attained  a  size 
so  considerable  that  it  has  become  physically  impossible  to  dis- 
cover among  them  the  likeness  of  an  individual  who  has  assumed 
a  false  name.  It  goes  for  nothing  that  in  the  past  ten  years  the 
Paris  police  have  collected  more  than  100,000  photographs.  Does 
the  reader  believe  it  practicable  to  compare  successively  each  of 
these  with  each  one  of  the  100  individuals  who  are  arrested  daily 
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in  Paris?  When  this  was  attempted  in  the  case  of  a  criminal 
particularly  easy  to  identify,  the  search  demanded  more  than  a 
week  of  application,  not  to  speak  of  the  errors  and  oversights 
which  a  task  so  fatiguing  to  the  eye  could  not  fail  to  occasion. 
There  was  need  of  a  method  of  elimination  analogous  to  that  in 
use  in  botany  and  zoology ;  that  is  to  say,  one  based  on  the  char- 
acteristic elements  of  individuality,  and  not  on  the  station  and 
occupation  of  the  accused,  which  may  be  erroneously  given. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  absence  of  a  natural 
method  of  classification  is  a  reproach  that  applies  equally  to  all 
means  of  judicial  identification  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
replace  photography.  Among  these  are :  1,  impressions  of  the  mi- 
nute channels  that  traverse  the  skin  of  the  thumb,  according  to  a 
method  introduced  by  Francis  Galton,  in  imitation,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  one  in  use  in  China;  2,  plaster  casts  of  the  jaw,  suggested 
by  certain  dentists  as  a  method  of  identification ;  3,  the  markings 
on  the  iris,  observed  by  practically  the  same  method  as  that  pro- 
posed by  me  a  dozen  years  ago ;  4,  impressions,  casts,  or  photo- 
graphs of  the  ear,  whose  channels  and  ridges  present  so  many  in- 
dividual varieties  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  human  ears 
that  are  alike,  and  such  great  permanence  in  the  same  person  that 
the  form  remains  practically  the  same  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

It  has  been  said,  long  since,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  two 
leaves  exactly  alike.  Nature  never  repeats  herself.  Choose  any 
part  of  the  human  body,  examine  it,  and  compare  it  carefully 
with  the  same  part  of  another  person,  and  differences  will  appear, 
more  or  less  numerous,  as  your  examination  has  been  more  or 
less  minute.  You  will  find  external  variations;  internal  varia- 
tions in  the  skeleton,  the  muscles,  the  course  of  the  veins  and 
arteries ;  physiological  variations  in  the  gait,  the  expressions  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  organic  secretions.  The  dog  who  seeks 
his  master  in  a  crowd  makes  his  way  through  it  on  a  run,  his 
nose  to  the  ground.  Homer  tells  us  that  after  twenty  years  of 
absence,  Ulysses,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  was  recognized  only  by 
his  dog,  "the  faithful  Argos,  with  excellent  scent."  Here  is 
an  element  of  individuality,  and  consequently  of  recognition, 
that  escapes  the  sense  of  man  completely.  But  a  few  words, 
pronounced  in  a  natural  tone  and  **  Edisonized  "  by  a  phono- 
23 
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graph,  leave  a  convincing  mark  of  identity.  Where  is  the  mother 
who  would  not  recognize  the  voice  of  her  son  among  a  thousand? 
Thus  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  judicial  identification  con- 
sists less  in  the  discovery  of  new  characteristic  marks  of  individ- 
uality than  in  finding  a  means  of  classification.  Certainly,  I  do 
not  deny — to  speak  only  of  the  Chinese  method — that  the  chan- 
nelled figures  presented  by  the  epidermis  of  the  face  of  the 
thumb  are  at  once  fixed  in  the  same  subject  and  extraordi- 
narily variable  from  one  person  to  another,  and  that  each  indi- 
vidual thus  possesses  a  sort  of  seal,  which  is  both  original  and 
eminently  personal.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  also  quite 
undeniable  that  these  designs  do  not  offer  strongly  enough 
marked  elements  of  variability  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  classi- 
fication of  several  hundred  thousand  cases. 

The  anthropometric  method  of  description,  of  which  I  am  the 
inventor,  besides  offering  a  variability  as  large  as  do  those  that  we 
have  enumerated,  lends  itself  admirably  to  classification.  That 
is  its  aim,  its  sole  aim.  It  depends  on  the  three  following  prin- 
ciples, which  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  has  proved  to 
be  sound :  1.  The  facility  and  the  rigorous  exactitude  with  which 
the  principal  dimensions  of  the  human  skeleton  are  susceptible 
of  being  measured  in  the  livijig  subject,  by  means  of  a  simply- 
constructed  pair  of  compasses.  2.  The  extreme  diversity  pre- 
sented by  the  human  skeleton  from  one  subject  to  another — such 
a  diversity  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  individuals  possessing 
frames,  I  will  not  say  rigorously  similar,  but  even  sufficiently 
alike  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  8.  The  almost  abso- 
lute fixity  of  the  skeleton  after  the  twentieth  year.  The  height 
alone  or,  at  most,  the  length  of  ihe  femur ^  continues  to  increase 
for  two  or  three  years,  but  so  slightly  that  it  is  easy  to  take  this 
growth  into  account;  while  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  head, 
the  length  of  the  fingers,  of  the  hand,  of  the  foot,  of  the  forearm, 
and  of  the  ear  are  unchangeable,  whatever  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  muscle  or  of  adipose  tissue. 

The  measurements  that  have  been  mentioned  have  been  made 
on  the  120,000  subjects  that  have  passed  through  the  Paris  pris- 
ons during  the  past  ten  years,  and  copied  on  as  many  bits  of 
cardboard,  which  are  filed  away  in  pigeon  holes.     The  principal 
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features  of  the  method  adopted  for  the  classification  of  this  enor- 
mous mass  of  measurements  are  as  follows :  The  cards  containing 
descriptions  of  men  are  placed  on  one  side ;  those  of  women  on 
the  other.  The  latter  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  former, 
not  exceeding  20,000.  From  the  100,000  masculine  descriptions 
that  remain,  about  10,000  must  be  separated,  because  they  relate 
to  minors  and  require  special  classification.  The  remaining  90,- 
000  measurements  of  adults  are  first  divided,  according  to  the 
length  of  head,  into  three  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  Division  of  short  heads,  comprising  about  80,000  cards. 

2.  "        medium   "  "  "      80,000      ** 
a             "        long          "             "  "     80,000      *• 


Total, 90,000  cards. 

The  measurements  are  correct  within  one  millimeter,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  is  possible,  once  for  all,  to  fix  the 
limits  of  the  three  classes  in  such  manner  that  each  shall  always 
contain  approximately  the  same  number  of  cards.  Each  of  these 
three  great  masses  of  30,000  measurements  is  then  redivided, 
without  any  more  reference  to  the  length  of  the  head,  into  three 
groups  based  on  the  width  of  the  head.  These  groups,  nine  in 
all,  will,  therefore,  Contain  each  about  10,000  cards.  These  sub- 
divisions are  themselves  divided  each  into  three  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  middle  finger.  Each  of  these  last  groups 
evidently  contains  only  about  3,300  measurements.  The  length 
of  the  foot  furnishes  a  fourth  basis  of  division,  by  which  each  of 
the  last-mentioned  packets  of  cards  is  divided  again  into  three 
groups  of  1,100  each.  Then  come  similar  subdivisions  based 
respectively  on  the  length  of  the  forearm,  the  height,  the  length 
of  the  little  finger,  and  the  color  of  the  eye.  The  cards  in  these 
last  groups,  which  contain  only  about  13  each,  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  ear.  Thus,  thanks  to  six  new  an- 
thropometric principles — those  of  sex,  height,  age,  and  color  of 
the  eyes  having  always  figured  in  descriptions — the  collection  of 
120,000  photographs  in  the  Paris  prefecture  of  police  has  been 
divided  into  groups  containing  a  dozen  pictures  each. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  wish  to  find  out  whether  a  person  who 
has  just  been  arrested,  and  who  says  he  has  no  criminal  antece- 
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dents,  has  been  previously  measured  and  classified  under  a  differ- 
ent name.  An  anthropometric  measurement  is  first  made.  Then 
we  seek,  first,  the  primary  division  of  cards  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  head  of  the  peraon  measured;  next  the  subdivision  of 
this  indicated  by  the  width  of  his  head;  then  the  successive 
groups  corresponding  to  the  length  of  his  middle  finger,  that  of 
his  foot,  and  that  of  his  forearm.  Thus,  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, we  arrive  finally  at  the  packet  which  ought  to  contain  the 
measurement  sought,  if  the  man  arrested  has  previously  been 
convicted  and  measured.  When  one  or  several  of  the  measure- 
ments taken  fall  on  the  dividing  line  between  two  groups,  search 
has  to  be  made  in  each,  and  followed  out  through  all  the  suc- 
cessive branches  of  classification,  exactly  as  one  searches  in  a 
dictionary  at  different  places  for  a  word  whose  exact  spelling  es- 
capes him.  Comparison  and  discussion  of  the  descriptions  on 
the  cards  in  any  one  of  the  final  packets  show  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  two  similar  ones,  so  that  the  equivalence  of  the 
corresponding  figures  of  two  measurements  constitutes  almost  a 
certainty  of  identity.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  pursuit  of  justice 
absolute  certainty  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  cases  where  it  can 
be  attained,  anthropometric  measurement,  properly  speaking,  is 
always  supplemented  in  practice  by  a  descriptive  identification, 
by  noting  the  color  of  the  eyes,  hair,  beard,  and  complexion ;  and 
by  analyzing  the  contours  of  the  profile,  forehead,  nose,  lips, 
chin,  and  ear.  The  vague  terms  used  on  passports  and  permits 
have  been  replaced  by  a  vocabulary  that  is  clear,  precise,  brief, 
and  above  all  orderly  and  classified.  In  fact,  since  police  iden- 
tification uses  the  same  material  as  ethnologic  description,  the 
new  science  founded  by  Camper,  Morton,  Broca,  and  Virchow 
should  serve  us  as  a  guide  in  our  task.  The  old  physiogno- 
mists, like  Lavater  and  his  imitators,  pretended  to  compare  the 
different  forms  of  the  human  face  to  those  of  animals.  In  truth, 
there  is  not  among  the  men  of  the  white  race  an  individual  phy- 
siognomic characteristic  that  cannot  be  compared  very  simply 
with  some  similar  but  exaggerated  form  that  is  normal  among 
one  of  the  colored  races — the  red,  the  black,  or  the  yellow.  Thus 
the  police  vocabulary  of  description  ought  to  be  a  descendant, 
if  not  ethnologic,  at  least  intellectual,  of  the  vocabulary  of  ethnog- 
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rapby.  It  has  been  necessary  for  us  only  to  lower  and  to  limit 
the  methods  of  strict  science,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of 
the  agents  of  the  police,  who  are  hardly  in  touch  with  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne.  This  descriptive  part  of  our  scheme  of  identi- 
fication is  replaced  by  photographs  of  the  judicial  type  (face  and 
profile  side  by  side)  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  police  or  the 
magistracy  render  the  preparation  of  a  portrait  desirable. 

Finally,  our  cards  of  identification  bear  a  third  and  last  ele- 
ment of  recognition — the  record  of  particular  marks.  Every  one 
bears,  often  unknown  to  himself,  numerous  external  peculiarities 
of  structure — ^pigmentary  moles,  or  "grains  of  beauty,"  and  the 
scars  of  cuts,  boils,  or  wounds,  not  to  speak  of  the  tattooings  so 
frequent  among  criminals.  Three  or  four  of  these  marks  suffice 
to  distinguish  an  individual  from  all  other  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  if  they  are  described  with  anatomical  precision;  as,  for 
example,  "  a  vertical  cicatrix  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the 
second  of  the  phalanges  of  the  left  index  finger  " ;  or  "  a  mole  six 
centimeters  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  fifteen  centi- 
meters below  the  seventh  vertebra."  Particular  markings  thus 
have  an  identifying  power  greater  than  that  of  measurements 
of  the  bony  frame;  they  would  even  be  called  upon  to  replace 
these  completely,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  properly  classi- 
fying them.  I  should  add  that  the  entire  process  of  identifica- 
tion as  it  has  been  described,  with  its  three  distinct  parts,  does 
not  take  more  than  from  five  to  seven  minutes  for  each  subject, 
the  measurer  \)eing  aided  by  a  secretary  who  writes  at  his  dicta- 
tion. Thus,  four  pairs  of  police  officers  suffice,  at  Paris,  for  the 
measurement,  every  morning  between  nine  o'clock  and  noon,  of 
from  100  to  150  men  who  were  arrested  the  day  before. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  results  obtained  by  this  plan.  For- 
merly the  prefecture  of  police,  to  guard  against  concealments  of 
identity,  placed  the  recognition  of  habitual  criminals  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  kind  of  competitive  contest.  A  prize  of  five  francs  was 
given  to  every  police  agent  or  prison  official  who  recognized  a 
criminal  that  was  concealing  his  identity,  and  who  could  tell  the 
prisoner's  real  name.  In  this  way  from  7,000  to  8,000  francs  a 
year  were  paid  out  in  exchange  for  the  recognition  of  from  1,400 
to  1,600  criminals.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  relative  size  of 
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these  figures,  the  magistrates  and  the  prison  directors  admitted 
that  more  than  half  of  the  habitual  criminals  arrested  escaped 
recognition.  A  fortuitous  circumstance  sometimes  furnished 
proof  that  the  same  malefactor  had  served  sentences  in  the  same 
prison  three  or  four  times  under  different  names,  without  having 
been  recognized.  There  were  cited  cases  of  "  dievaux  de  retour  " 
well  known  to  the  police,  who,  being  wanted  for  grave  crimes, 
could  think  of  no  better  method  of  concealment  than  to  commit 
some  slight  offense  for  the  purpose  of  getting  arrested  and  of 
hiding  themselves  in  a  prison  under  an  assumed  name. 

The  anthropometric  method  cut  short  all  such  expedients. 
Criminals  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  time  of  assumed 
names  is  past;  they  have  recourse  to  them  no  longer  except  in 
desperate  cases  where  they  are  forced  to  hide  their  identity. 

Such,  for  example,  was  the  case  of  B ,  an  habitual  criminal 

who  murdered  his  wife  recently  in  Paris,  and  who  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  police  for  several  days.  Arrested  at  night  by  chance, 
among  a  crowd  of  vagabonds  detained  by  the  guardians  of  the 
peace,  and  taken  to  a  police  station,  he  thought  it  wise  to  hide 
under  a  false  name;  and  he  was  about  to  be  set  at  liberty,  thanks 
to  this  trick,  when  the  anthropometric  classification  system  caused 
his  old  measurement,  taken  five  years  before  under  his  real  name, 
to  rise  before  him  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo.  We  may  add  to 
this  instance  those  of  many  deserters,  persons  condemned  by  de- 
fault, and  escaped  convicts,  in  whose  cases  the  establishment  of 
identity  was  proof  positive  of  their  crime,  and  who  were  un- 
masked by  anthropometric  measurement.  This  special  service, 
which  has  been  regularly  in  operation  at  Paris  for  more  than 
seven  years,  has  detected  annually  from  400  to  500  cases  of  this 
kind.  Its  establishment,  strongly  opposed  at  first,  is  now  ap- 
proved even  by  its  former  adversaries. 

"  I  do  not  doubt,"  the  reader  will  say,  perhaps,  "  that  anthro- 
pometric examination  does  detect  a  certain  number  of  criminals. 
But  how  many  succeed,  as  previously,  in  passing  through  the 
meshes?  We  see  the  sum  of  your  successes;  certainly  they  are 
incontestable,  but  who  can  tell  whether  it  is  not  exceeded  by  the 
number  of  your  failures?"  Official  documents  permit  me  to 
give  a  categorical  answer  to  this  question.    Errors  in  matters  of 
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this  kind  may  be  of  two  sorts :  1,  mistakes  in  identity ;  2,  fail- 
ures to  identify.  Mistaken  identity  results  from  the  confusion 
of  two  measurements  which  do  not  relate  to  the  same  person.    It 

may  thus  be  declared,  for  instance,  that  B ,  here  present,  is 

identical  with  A ,  who  was  arrested  and  measured  five  years 

ago ;  when  in  reality  they  are  two  distinct  persons.  Mr.  Spear- 
man, an  English  ex-magistrate,  has  collected  numerous  examples 
of  this  sort  of  judicial  error  that  have  occurred  in  England  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  most  emphat- 
ically that  anthropometry  protects  us  completely  from  such  mis- 
takes. It  is  necessary  to  recur,  for  the  moment,  to  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  threefold  nature  of  our  method.  When,  in 
the  midst  of  a  mass  of  100,000  measurements,  we  find  a  record 
presenting  identically  the  same  figures  as  that  of  the  subject  who 
is  under  examination,  a  mathematical  mind  may  object  with  jus- 
tice that  the  concordance  of  the  figures  is  not  a  suflSciently  con- 
vincing proof  of  identity,  since  the  method  of  classification  has 
precisely  for  its  aim  the  grouping  and  bringing  to  light  of  similar 
records  of  measurement.  But  when,  on  this  old  card,  selected 
from  100,000,  we  find  in  addition  a  concordant  personal  descrip- 
tion, the  probability  of  identity  is  wonderfully  increased,  and  it 
changes  to  absolute  certainty  when  we  read  on  the  back  of  this 
very  card  the  record  of  all  the  bodily  marks  that  are  observed  on 
the  subject  under  examination. 

*' These  three  elements  of  recogrnition,  evidently  independent  of  each 
other— mensuration ;  description,  or  photography  of  the  face  and  profile ; 
and  the  record  of  bodily  markings — allow  the  determination  of  the  identity 
of  an  individual,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  with  such  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  employees  of  the  anthropometric  service,  when  they  dis- 
cover the  true  name  of  a  criminal  who  is  concealing  his  identity,  have 
orders  not  to  make  known  to  the  latter  the  result  of  their  search,  but  to  in- 
form directly  the  proper  magistrates,  who  thus  are  in  possession  of  the  true 
character  of  the  person  before  them,  unknown  to  the  latter.  Of  more  than 
8,000  reports  made  thus  secretly  up  to  this  day,  not  one  has  given  the  op- 
portunity for  confusion  that,  otherwise,  the  protests  of  the  accused  before 
the  police  justices  would  have  immediately  caused.**  • 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  habitual  criminals 
do  not  often  try  to  protest  against  the  names  that  anthropometry 

♦  "  VAnnuaire  iStaiigHque  de  la  ViUe  de  Paris,''  1889. 
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fastens  on  them ;  they  often  protest  for  months,  but  unfailingly, 
hitherto,  the  exactitude  of  the  anthropometric  identifications  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  final  decisions  of  the  courts.  Not  a  sin- 
gle mistake  has  been  proved,  and  I  may  add  that  I  cannot  imag- 
ine how  the  legitimacy  of  our  assumptions  can  be  questioned. 

Failures  to  identify  correspond  to  quite  another  order  of  facts. 
Among  the  100  persons  who  pass  each  day  through  the  process 
of  measurement,  what  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  not  un- 
masked at  once,  and  who  are  recognized  later  either  by  the  aid  of 
the  old  methods  or  by  chance?  No  point  is  more  interesting  to 
discuss  in  order  to  bring  out  the  efficacy  of  the  new  method. 
Official  statistics  of  the  city  of  Paris  give  us,  in  regard  to  this 
point  also,  an  exact  response.  The  prefectorial  administration 
decided,  at  the  time  when  it  adopted  the  anthropometric  system, 
that  the  prizes  to  be  given  for  the  recognition  of  criminals  that 
the  system  failed  to  identify  should  be  doubled,  and  that  they 
should  be  deducted,  in  future,  from  the  salaries  of  the  anthro- 
pometric agents.  These  latter  are,  then,  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  good  application  of  the  system,  since  each  neglect  on  their 
part  may  result  in  a  fine  of  ten  francs.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  prison  official,  a  clerk,  or  any  subaltern  recognizes  among  the 
prisoners  a  former  "boarder,"  under  a  false  name,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  will  not  fail  to  inform  his  superiors  at  once,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  prize. 

As  each  lapse  of  the  system  is  thus  certainly  registered,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  interested  officials  to  conceal  a  mistake. 
^^VAnnuaire  Statistiqrie  "  for  1889  tells  us  that,  among  a  total  of 
more  than  30,000  subjects  examined  during  the  year,  the  number 
of  failures  to  identify  was  only  four.  This  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. When  the  primary  causes  of  these  four  failures  are  sought, 
it  is  seen  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  system,  but  rather  in 
human  fallibility.  One  morning,  for  instance,  the  unfinished 
searches  of  the  day  before  were  left  incomplete,  and  at  other  times 
there  were  gross  blunders  in  dictating  or  writing  figures.  The 
probability  of  being  recognized  at  once  by  being  "fer^tZfon^" 
is  thus  equivalent  to  certainty,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  any- 
thing human  to  approach  this  ideal. 

One  of  the  curious  consequences  of  the  infallibility  of  anthro- 
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pometry  is  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  international 
pickpockets  from  Paris.  Eight  years  ago,  100  of  them  were  ar- 
restol  there  yearly;  by  1887,  the  number  had  fallen  to  34;  it 
did  not  exceed  a  dozen  during  the  past  year.  Being  satisfied 
that  it  has  become  impossible  for  them  to  hide  their  antecedents 
in  case  of  arrest,  and  fearing  also  the  increase  of  punishment  in- 
flicted on  habitual  criminals  and  on  those  who  have  disobeyed  a 
decree  of  expulsion,  they  prefer  now  to  remain,  of  their  own 
accord,  in  foreign  capitals.  "We  have  our  choice,"  they  say; 
"  we  are  not  bound  to  our  native  soil  by  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages.  If  we  hesitate  between  two  fields  of  labor — the  one 
at  Paris  during  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  the  other  at  Lon- 
don during  a  r^atta,  the  difference  of  punishment  in  case  of 
accident  will  suffice  to  turn  us  from  your  capital ;  pray  excuse 
us ! "  These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  in  1887  by  the 
leader  of  a  gang,  have  been  repeated  several  times.  After  a  little 
incredulity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  police  authorities,  the  fact 
of  the  disappearance  of  pickpockets  and  the  truth  of  the  explana- 
tion that  I  give  of  it,  have  been  confirmed  officially,  notably  by 
M.  Goron,  the  present  chief  of  the  Service  de  la  Sareie  at  Paris. 

My  country  will  not  long  enjoy  its  immunity  alone,  for  an- 
thropometry is  being  adopted  rapidly  by  other  nations.  Belgium 
and  Bussia  introduced  it  officially  several  years  ago,  and  are  quite 
satisfied  with  it.  The  Federal  Minister  of  Justice  of  Switzerland 
has  recently  sent  a  circular  to  the  cantons  to  induce  them  to  do 
the  same,  and  I  know  from  an  authoritative  source  that  the 
adoption  of  the  system  is  already  assured  in  the  chief  cities,  such 
as  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Geneva.  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Rome  are 
now  trying  it  in  their  prisons.  England  alone  has  held  back,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  certain  members  of  Parliament.  But  I  have 
just  learned  that  a  bill  giving  to  the  police  the  legal  power  to 
measure  criminals  according  to  the  Bertillon  system  has  been 
recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

So  oar  poor  international  thieves  are  seeing  all  European 
countries  successively  closed  to  them.  Will  they  be  forced  to 
cross  the  ocean,  to  take  refuge  in  America?  There  also  they 
will  find  something  to  talk  about,  for  judicial  anthropometry 
has  been  put  into  practice  by  legislative  enactment  in  several 
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States  of  the  Union,  and  seems  to  be  working  its  way  toward  gen- 
eral adoption  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  National 
Prison  Association  of  America  even  advocated  it  in  1887,  sev- 
eral years  before  it  came  into  general  use  in  Europe.  Among  the 
republics  of  South  America,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  certain 
provinces  of  Brazil  have  adopted  it  and  are  applying  it,  judging 
from  official  documents  that  have  reached  me.  Yet  a  few  years 
and  our  interesting  clients  will  have  no  other  refuge  than  China; 
already  they  will  do  well  not  to  embark  for  Japan,  which  has 
been  using  the  system  for  several  years. 

I  may  answer,  in  conclusion,  an  objection  that  reached  me 
from  New  York,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  several  years 
ago.  "We  cannot  understand,"  it  ran,  "in  what  respect  your 
system  shoidd  interest  our  police,  since  it  facilitates  in  no  respect 
the  arrest  of  malefactors  on  the  public  road."  Certainly  anthro- 
pometry, considered  in  itself,  is  exclusively  a  penitentiary  for- 
mality, whose  power  cannot  be  exercised  till  after  arrest;  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  is  reinforced  by  a  descriptive  record, 
which  differs  in  no  respect  but  that  of  greater  precision  from  the 
old  method  of  identification  in  use  by  the  police.  It  may  be  said, 
borrowing  the  language  of  the  mathematicians,  that  the  role  of 
anthropometry  is  the  reciprocal  of  that  of  description.  In  the 
old  method  we  have  a  single  description,  which  must  be  com- 
pared with  each  of  the  100,000  free  individuals  of  a  city;  in  the 
new  method  we  have  a  single  individual,  who  must  be  compared 
with  each  of  the  100,000  anthropometric  measurements  on  our 
records.  Anthropometry  finds  the  name,  the  person  being  given ; 
description  finds  the  person,  the  name  being  given,  with  its  cor- 
responding marks  of  identity. 

The  new  method,  in  imposing  on  its  agents  a  rigorous  vocab- 
ulary, has  created  what  may  be  called  "  the  portrait  in  words." 
Under  the  influence  of  this  school,  those  least  prepared  have 
become  physiognomists,  and  their  perception  for  police  purposes 
has  been  made  doubly  strong.  M.  Loz^,  prefect  of  police,  and 
M.  Goron,  chief  of  the  Service  de  la  Surete,  have  understood  this 
so  well  that  they  have  finally  decided  that,  instead  of  attaching 
special  agents  to  the  anthropometric  bureau,  all  their  inspectors 
shall  receive  anthropometric  instruction. 
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If  we  look  at  things  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view, 
everything  in  police  matters  is  an  affair  of  identification.  A 
crime  has  been  committed  by  an  unknown  man.  The  task  of  the 
police  consists :  1,  in  discovering  the  individuality  of  the  guilty 
man;  2,  in  finding  him  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him,  that 
is,  in  individualizing  him  in  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  human 
beings.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  judicial  inquiry, 
the  only  questions  are  those  of  identity  and  of  description,  which 
are  to  be  solved  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  elements  of  evidence. 
Vague  and  deceitful  as  these  are,  the  new  method  throws  some 
light  on  them.  Here  is  a  preliminary  step  toward  a  scientific 
police  method,  in  which  the  technical  knowledge  of  "  la  chasse 
d  VhoTfime  "  shall  be  co-ordinated.  Up  to  the  present  time,  in 
this  matter,  all  has  been  left  to  instinct,  that  is  to  say,  to  routine. 
The  professional  instruction  of  the  police  has  been  extremely 
limited.  With  reference  to  legal  knowledge  the  police  wDl 
be  always  on  a  footing  of  inferiority  in  comparison  with  the  de- 
partment of  justice,  which  has  studied  the  law  and  knows  it 
thoroughly.  But  what  a  difference  there  is  when  we  pass  to  its 
application  I  The  courts,  properly  speaking,  are  not  expected  to 
execute  that  which  the  law  commands,  but  all  the  means  of  so 
doing  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  police ;  they  have  need  only  to 
know  the  limits  which  the  law  forbids  us  to  pass. 

Nothing,  then,  prevents  the  police  from  setting  out  in  their 
turn  on  the  road  of  scientific  application,  which  characterizes  the 
closing  years  of  this  century.  Anthropology,  by  definition,  is 
nothing  but  the  natural  history  of  man.  Have  not  hunters  in  all 
times  been  interested  in  natural  history?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  naturalists  something  of  the  hunter  in  them?  No 
doubt  the  police  of  the  future  will  apply  to  their  particular  form 
of  the  chase  the  rules  of  anthropology  and  psychology,  just  as 
the  engineers  of  our  locomotives  are  putting  in  practice  the  laws 
of  mechanics  and  thermodynamics. 

Alphonse  Bertillon. 
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Considering  that  our  national  institations  are  based  upon  a 
high  humanitarian  ideal,  seemingly  calculated  to  inspire  an  al- 
most religious  enthusiasm,  and  that  they  are  the  creation  and 
property  of  the  whole  people,  we  are  prepared  to  find  them  the 
objects  of  the  tenderest  reverence  and  solicitude.  That,  in  coun- 
tries where  all  power  is  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  or  ^  class, 
and  the  body  of  the  people  are  owned  rather  than  own,  there 
should  be  little  or  none  of  this  reverence,  is  most  natural;  but 
that  there  should  be  any  lack  of  it  among  our  people,  any  tend- 
ency to  treat  the  laws  with  disrespect,  is  almost  astonishing. 
And  yet  such  disrespect  is  very  general,  if  not  in  words  at  least 
in  practice.  Though,  from  temperament  and  for  material  rea- 
sons, strongly  averse  to  revolutions,  we  are,  as  a  people,  singu- 
larly lacking  in  patriotism  of  the  genuine  sort,  in  that  enthusias- 
tic loyalty  which  our  country  deserves,  and  which  is  often  felt 
for  her  institutions  by  intelligent  foreigners. 

The  lack  of  patriotism  among  Americans  displays  itself,  not 
merely  in  disrespect  for  the  laws,  and  in  a  willingness  to  break 
them  when  they  happen  to  be  inconvenient,  but  also,  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  in  matters  with  which  the  laws  do  not  pre- 
sume to  deal ;  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  legality.  Very  many  persons  having  sufficient  patriotism  not 
to  violate  a  positive  law,  do  not  hesitate  to  be  thoroughly  and 
systematically  unpatriotic  in  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
law.  True  patriotism  imposes  this  as  a  duty  upon  every  citi- 
zen :  that  he  shall  make  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  coun- 
try's institutions  determining  factors  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life ; 
that  he  shall  neither  say  nor  do  anything  contrary  to  these  prin- 
ciples, anything  calculated  to  lessen  their  effectiveness  on  the 
life  of  the  nation.  How  rarely  is  this  duty  felt,  even  among  that 
minority  of  our  citizens  who  by  education  are  fitted  to  under- 
stand our  institutions  and  their  high  purpose !     It  is  a  pitiful 
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fact  that  the  free  spirit  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
not  yet,  in  any  great  measure,  entered,  as  an  informing  principle, 
into  the  life  of  our  people.  While  professedly  representing  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  freedom  and  civilization,  we 
are  still  content  to  follow,  in  thought  and  life,  the  servile  and 
semi-barbarous  ideals  of  past  epochs.  In  no  one  department  of 
our  activity — politics,  business,  education,  religion,  art,  thought, 
or  literature — has  the  spirit  of  American  freedom  been  able  to 
assert  itself.  Though  we  boast  that  we  have  freed  ourselves 
from  the  tyrannies  of  Europe,  we  are  still  their  bond  slaves  in 
all  save  name.  "Captive  Greece  took  captive  her  rude  con- 
queror," said  Horace.  So  vanquished  Europe  still  rules  her 
vanquisher,  America.  Ay,  and  Europe,  with  good  reason,  de- 
spises us  for  submitting  to  her  rule. 

In  no  direction,  perhaps,  is  our  unworthy  and  unpatriotic  de- 
pendence upon  Europe  more  marked,  and  in  none,  certainly,  is  it 
more  pervasively  hurtful,  than  in  that  of  literature.  With  the 
works  of  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Hawthorne,  Cable,  and 
others  before  us,  it  would,  of  course,  be  unjust  to  say  that  we 
have  no  such  thing  as  a  national  literature.  At  the  same  time, 
no  one  who  understands  that  a  national  literature  must  be  an 
embodiment  of  the  national  ideal,  will  affirm  that  ours  is  exten- 
sive. Although  hardly  any  other  country  produces  more  of 
what  is  called  literature  than  the  United  States,  yet  very  little  of 
what  we  produce  is,  in  any  distinctive  sense,  American.  And 
worse  than  this,  our  home  literature  is  almost  overwhelmed  in  a 
flood  of  foreign,  un-American  productions,  which  inundate  our 
book  markets.  The  obvious  result  of  this  is,  that  the  literature 
thrown  broadcast  over  our  land,  and  read  by  the  great  body  of 
our  citizens,  young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated,  is  un- 
American  in  tone,  temper,  and  ideal,  and  has  a  distinct  tendency 
to  undermine  and  destroy  all  true  patriotism  among  our  people. 

For  this  condition  of  things  four  distinct  classes  of  persons 
are  to  blame :  First,  the  reading  public,  which  has  so  little  love 
for  the  national  ideal  as  to  crave  unpatriotic  literature;  second, 
our  literary  men  and  women,  who  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to 
pander  to  this  servile  craving;  third,  our  publishers,  who,  for 
mere  love  of  gain,  have  been  willing  to  corrupt  their  countrymen 
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with  unmanly  literature;  and,  fourth,  our  literary  critics,  who 
hold  themselves  and  their  function  as  educators  so  cheap  as  to 
allow  all  this  to  go  on  without  raising  their  voices  against  it. 

As  to  the  reading  public,  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that 
its  members,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  realize  either  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  influenced  by  what  they  read,  or  the  hurtful 
nature  of  much  of  the  literature  supplied  to  them.  They  are  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  authors,  publishers,  and  critics,  who  set 
the  fashion  in  literature,  pretty  much  as  tailors  and  modistes  do 
in  dress.  The  one  changes  almost  as  frequently  as  the  other,  and 
as  capriciously.  All  the  more  ought  these  three  classes,  the 
dispensers  of  literature,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
part  they  are  called  upon  to  play  in  the  education  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  to  perform  that  part  conscientiously. 

As  to  American  authors,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  few,  if  any, 
of  them  manifest  any  intention  of  discouraging  patriotism  by 
their  writings;  while  some,  and  these  by  far  the  greatest,  are 
most  nobly  patriotic.  When  our  authors  err,  it  is  mostly  from 
ignorance  or  from  the  imitation  of  foreign  models.  It  ought  to  be 
frankly  admitted  that  the  majority  of  our  literary  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  of  our  artists,  are  persons  of  very  ordinary 
intelligence  and  education,  whom  a  desire  for  social  success, 
or  the  inability  to  pursue  any  productive  calling,  has  turned  to 
story-telling  or  verse-forging.  That  such  persons  should  have 
any  higher  purpose  than  to  pander  to  the  taste  of  the  thoughtless 
multitude,  or  any  power  to  produce  anything  valuable  or  endur- 
ing, is  not  to  be  expected.  Since  the  long-needed  copyright  law 
has  been  enacted,  although  it  is  premature  to  guess  even  how  far 
it  will  contribute  to  exclude  the  more  undesirable  kinds  of  foreign 
popular  literature  from  our  markets,  it  certainly  ought,  by  secur- 
ing to  American  authors  their  lawful  rights  in  their  works  in 
England  and  the  English  colonies,  to  induce  a  superior  class  of 
men  and  women  to  enter  the  paths  of  literature  in  this  country. 
But  even  authors  who  deserve  to  be  called  literary  people  are 
often  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  character  of  that  literature  which 
our  country  demands,  and  which  a  genuine  patriotism  would 
hasten  to  supply — a  literature  exhibiting  the  results  of  the 
American  spirit  in  all  the  departments  of  thought  and  life.     Very 
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many  of  them  not  only  prefer  foreign  subjects  (which  are  en- 
tirely allowable,  if  treated  in  the  American  spirit,)  but  also  treat 
all  their  subjects  from  a  foreign  point  of  view,  presenting  as 
valid  and  binding  many  notions  and  conventions  which  our 
nation,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  utterly  repudiates,  and 
which  can  only  tend  to  obliterate  the  American  ideal  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  people.  In  saying  this,  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  advocate  any  Know-nothingism  in  literature,  any 
narrow,  supercilious  insularity,  such  as  so  frequently  pervades 
English  literary  works.  Our  literature  ought  to  be  broad,  cos- 
mopolitan, sympathetic ;  but  just  for  that  reason  it  ought  to  be 
American  in  spirit,  and  not  Chinese,  Hindoo,  German,  French,  or 
English.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  deal  with  any 
form  of  human  thought  or  life,  provided  it  always  deal  ¥dth  it 
from  the  American  point  of  view,  which  alone  is  truly  cosmo- 
politan. At  the  same  time,  it  argues  a  certain  blindness  to  the 
poetic  possibilities  of  American  life,  and  a  certain  want  of  true 
patriotism,  when  an  American  author,  instead  of  taking  the  sub- 
jects for  his  art  from  the  life  of  his  own  people  or  the  scenery  of 
his  own  country,  goes  to  look  for  them  among  the  people  and 
scenery  of  other  lands.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  his  chief  endeavors 
to  idealize  American  life,  to  bring  out  its  latent  poetry ;  in  a 
word,  to  throw  around  it  that  ennobling  charm  which  Bums  and 
Scott  threw  around  the  life  of  the  Scottish  people.  No  more 
patriotic  service  can  any  American  perform  for  his  country  to- 
day than  this.  And  this  life  of  ours,  in  spite  of  all  its  outward 
frivolity,  selfishness,  and  materialism,  contains  numerous  ele- 
ments of  genuine  poetry,  which  it  needs  but  a  true  literary  artist 
to  bring  out  and  make  glorious  forever.  If  truth  and  reality  be 
the  basis  of  all  noble  art,  literary  and  other,  then  no  life  ever 
offered  greater  possibilities  for  art  than  our  life  offers  to-day. 
For,  however  conventional  we  may,  in  our  obliviousness,  allow 
ourselves  to  become  in  actual  practice,  the  underlying  ideals  of 
our  lives  are  still  simplicity,  genuineness,  intrinsic,  incommimica- 
ble  worth.  What  more  can  a  serious  artist  desire?  How  much 
grander  and  more  poetical  is  the  spectacle  of  a  human  being 
quietly  and  persistently  striving  to  be  simply  noble  in  his  own 
person  and  right,  than  that  of  one  struggling  to  obtain  lands, 
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honors,  titles,  or  even  conjugal  happiness  1  And  yet  how  blind 
are  most  of  our  literary  men  and  women  to  this  fact  I  How  few 
literary  works  in  our  country  have  subjects  turning  upon  what 
is,  after  all,  the  pivot  of  all  true  human  life  at  any  time  I 

But,  if  much  of  the  literature  produced  by  native  Americans 
is  foreign  and  unpatriotic  in  spirit,  that  mass  of  really  foreign 
literature  which,  in  cheap  reprints,  has  threatened  to  drive  our 
native  products  from  the  market,  is  still  more  so.  A  great  deal 
has  been  spoken  and  written  against  these  reprints  on  the  score 
of  the  dishonesty  involved  in  them,  and  with-  good  reason;  but 
they  deserve  far  more  and  far  stronger  reprobation  on  other 
grounds.  Even  if  the  authors*  copyright  had  been,  in  all  cases, 
duly  regarded,  they  ought  still,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  be 
protested  against,  as  tending  to  corrupt  our  people  and  to  draw 
them  away  from  that  simple  ideal  of  life  and  freedom  which  is 
the  very  soul  of  our  nation.  I  am  here  referring  not  solely  or 
chiefly  to  reproductions  of  those  unclean  works  with  which  France 
favors  us,  or  of  that  vapid,  sentimental  Damen-Uteraiur  in  which 
Germany  abounds,  but  rather,  and  especially,  to  those  innumera- 
ble reprints  of  English  works  of  unexceptionable  conventional 
morality  with  which  the  whole  country  is  deluged.  Against 
French  immorality  we  are,  in  some  degree,  protected  by  our 
native  puritanism,  and  where  that  fails,  by  conventional  hypoc- 
risy; while  German  sentimentality,  lacking,  as  it  usually  does, 
the  salt  of  humor,  strikes  us  as  insipid,  and  therefore  lays  but 
slight  hold  upon  us.  In  English  works,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  something  far  more  germane  to  our  character,  a  subtle  atavis- 
tic poison,  which  puts  to  sleep  the  new  man,  the  free  American, 
in  us,  and  wakes  the  slumbering  servile  or  overbearing  English- 
man. Still  more  frequently  it  wakes  the  slumbering  English- 
woman. However  useful  such  literature  may  be  in  England, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  caste,  rendering  necessary 
the  cidtivation  of  servility  in  one  class  to  match  the  arrogance 
of  another,  it  is  distinctly  hurtful  in  America,  where  there  is  no 
recognized  caste,  and  where  nothing  is  more  essential  to  public 
and  private  well-being  than  the  spirit  of  manly  and  womanly 
self-respect,  and  of  contempt  for  all  factitious  worth  conferred  by 
birth,  position,  title,  or  wealth. 
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Aristotle  long  ago  made  this  wise  observation :  "  Every  form 
of  government  must  be  matched  by  a  corresponding  education; 
for  it  is  only  when  the  body  of  the  people  preserve  those  charac- 
teristics which  originally  determined  their  form  of  government 
that  that  form  can  maintain  itself.  For  example,  the  persistence 
of  democracy  depends  upon  the  persistence  of  the  democratic 
spirit."  Now,  our  government  is,  in  theory  and  ideal,  a  democ- 
racy, and  owes  its  origin  to  the  democratic  spirit.  If  it  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  democratic  spirit  must  be  carefully  cultivated, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  education. 

When  we  use  the  term  "  education,"  we  are  apt  to  think  only 
of  that  instruction  which  is  imparted  in  schools  and  coUeges. 
But  of  the  education  which  preserves  a  political  or  social  spirit, 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  given  or  received  in  such  institu- 
tions. The  main  part  of  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  derived  from 
reading;  and  as  the  great  body  of  our  people  read  only  the 
cheap  current  literature,  that  literature  must  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  agent  in  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  the  democratic 
spirit  among  us,  and,  hence,  of  our  form  of  government.  K  the 
literature  which  the  people  habitually  read  be  democratic  and 
independent  in  tone,  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  democracy 
itself,  will  be  preserved ;  not  otherwise.  Now,  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  democratic  spirit  are  a  willingness  to  acknowledge 
and  respect  the  dignity  of  humanity  in  every  human  being,  an 
appreciation  of  all  genuine  worth,  wheresoever  and  in  whomso- 
ever it  may  appear,  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  social  distinctions 
and  privileges  conferred  otherwise  than  by  personal  merit.  The 
democratic  spirit  detests  not  only  the  man  who  exploits  another 
for  his  own  ends,  and  the  man  who  pusillanimously  allows  him- 
self to  be  so  exploited,  but  also  the  man  who  arrogantly  claims 
precedence  of,  or  respect  from,  another  on  any  ground  but  that 
of  personal  character,  and  the  man  who  servilely  admits  such 
claim.  If,  then,  the  true  democratic  spirit  is  to  be  kept  alive 
among  our  people,  it  must  evidently  be  embodied  in,  and  give 
tone  to,  that  literature  by  which  the  mass  of  them  are  educated 
and  by  which  their  political  and  social  leanings  are  determined. 

Thousands  of  American  young  men,  of  fair  education  and 
excellent  possibilities,  captivated  by  the  pictures  of  English  aris- 
24 
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tocratio  life  drawn  in  English  novels,  are  learning  to  despise  the 
simple,  rational,  useful  life  of  the  worthy  American  citizen,  and 
to  court  consideration  and  vulgar  popularity  by  adopting  the 
habits,  and  leading  the  useless  lives,  of  English  lords.  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  copy  is  a  caricature  of  the  original.  The 
untitled  American  lord  proves  usually  to  be  a  vulgar  creature, 
having  to  assert  his  self-conferred  lordship  by  all  that  is  most 
unattractive,  most  inhumane,  and  most  un-American — and  it  is  a 
good  deal — in  the  English  aristocrat.  In  England,  aristocracy 
has  no  need  to  display  or  to  obtrude  itself;  in  America  it  can 
exist  only  by  display  and  obtrusion.  For  this  reason  the  Amer- 
ican would-be  nobleman  must  necessarily  court  attention  and  try 
to  strike  the  vulgar  imagination  by  the  mere  accidentals  of  aris- 
tocracy, such  as  any  boorish  Dives  can  command — houses,  horses, 
turn-outs,  yachts,  opera  boxes,  and  the  like.  And  the  vulgar 
are  impressed  by  such  things,  bow  down  in  servile  reverence 
before  them,  and  do  their  best  to  make  a  similar  display. 

If  the  effect  of  English  popular  literature  upon  die  young 
men  of  America  is  injurious,  rendering  them  unpatriotic  and 
contemptible,  its  effect  upon  the  young  women  is  even  more  so. 
The  extent  of  this  injury  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. For  many  of  them  the  novel-drawn  pictures  of  Eng- 
lish social  life,  wherein  every  one  bows  down  to  birth  and  title, 
and  lords  and  high-bom  ladies  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
divinities  whose  recognition  and  favor  were  the  chief  prizes  of 
life,  are  utterly  demoralizing,  inspiring  them  with  an  impatient 
contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  American  society,  in  which  per- 
sonal worth  and  charm  can  make  them  queens,  and  with  a  long- 
ing to  enter,  even  as  humble  suppliants,  the  enchanted  circle 
where  birth  and  title  rule,  and  where  personal  worth  hides  behind 
a  mask.  Women  thus  demoralized  become  utterly  unfit  to  be 
American  wives  and  mothers.  Their  chief  effort  is  to  shape  their 
lives  on  the  English  model ;  if  they  are  poor,  toadying  to  the  rich 
and  would-be  aristocratic;  if  they  are  rich,  playing  the  arrogant 
English  duchess  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Not  a  few  of  them 
even  render  themselves  contemptible  to  men  and  gods,  by  toady- 
ing or  buying  (at  what  a  price  sometimes !)  their  way  into  Eng- 
lish aristocratic  circles,  by  shivering  attendance  for  hours  at  royal 
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receptions,  in  order  to  do  obeisance  to  what  their  country  has 
nobly  repudiated ;  or,  worse  than  all,  by  buying  husbands,  re- 
nouncing their  birthright  of  freedom  and  equality  with  the  best, 
and  sinking  down  into  subjects,  liable  to  be  called  on  to  act  as 
"ladies  in  waiting,"  that  is,  as  chambermaids.  K  all  the  sacri- 
fices which  degenerate  American  fathers  and  mothers  have  made 
to  buy  titled  husbands  for  their  daughters  were  recorded,  they 
would  form  a  revelation  so  ignominious  that  it  would  not  be  be- 
lieved ;  and,  after  such  a  revelation,  patriotic  Americans  would 
hardly  dare  to  look  foreigners  in  the  face.  But  even  without 
such  a  revelation  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  countrywomen 
abroad,  and  especially  in  England,  is  enough  to  make  every  self- 
respecting  American  hide  his  head  for  shame. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  sad  results  due  to  the  dissem- 
ination of  English  popular  literature,  especially  novels,  among 
our  people.  It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  add  indefinitely  to 
their  number. 

In  order  to  rouse  public  indignation,  we  require  a  new  race 
of  literary  critics,  honest,  fearless,  independent,  inspired  with 
profound  loyalty  to  American  ideajs,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  literary  needs  of  their  country,  and  resolute  in  their  purpose 
to  discredit  and  put  down  all  literature  that  threatens  to  corrupt 
the  spirit  of  democracy  and  humanity.  When  these  come  to  the 
front,  publishers  and  authors  will  learn  that  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  demoralize  the  American  people  with  sub-humane,  un- 
democratic, servile  literature,  whether  of  foreign  or  of  native 
manufacture,  and  that  our  country  imperiously  demands  a  litera- 
ture embodying  its  spirit  and  calculated  to  educate  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  up  to  its  ideal.  Then,  and  only  then,  shall 
we  be  truly  patriotic  at  heart.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  be  fostered,  and  democracy  be  safe. 

Thomas  Davidson. 


FINANCIAL. 

FREE  SILVER  COINAGE— WHY  NOT? 

Thb  government  rightly  assumes  the  function  of  coinage  in  order 
to  give  absolute  assurance  that  each  coin  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  measured  by  weight  in  grains,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  meas- 
ured by  weight  in  grains.  A  little  alloy  is  added  to  harden  the  coin. 
If  people  who  own  silver  bullion  bring  it  to  the  mint  and  ask  to  have 
It  coined  into  pieces  of  metal  named  **  dollars,  ^^  why  should  not  the 
silver  be  coined  into  silver  dollars?  If  other  people  bring  gold  bullion 
to  the  mint  and  wish  to  have  it  coined  into  dollars  or  multiples  of  dol- 
lars made  of  gold,  why  should  the  bullion  not  be  coined  into  gold  dol- 
lars? There  is  no  reason  why  as  many  round  pieces  of  silver  called 
**  dollars  "  should  not  be  stamped  by  the  government  as  any  one  wants ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  as  many  round  pieces  of  gold  called  "  dollars," 
or  *'  eagles,"  or  something  else,  should  not  be  coined  as  any  one  wants. 

The  danger  of  free  coinage  is  not  in  the  free  coinage  itself.  All  that 
is  needed  to  make  free  coinage  safe,  and  to  enable  the  mints  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  supply  all  the  dollars  of  either  kind  that  any  one  is  willing 
to  buy  with  bullion,  is  a  slight  amendment  in  the  act  of  legal  tender. 

The  value  of  gold  and  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  a  mat- 
ter that  it  is  wholly  without  the  power  of  the  government  to  control 
or  to  regulate.  The  value  of  the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar  has  ranged 
lately  from  seventy-six  to  eighty  cents  in  gold.  If  the  law  enables  any 
person  who  has  made  a  bargain  to  pay  dollars,  to  pay  either  in  silver 
dollars  or  in  gold  dollars  at  his  own  choice,  without  giving  the  creditor 
the  same  choice,  then  any  one  can  cheat  the  man  whom  he  employs  or 
the  man  to  whom  he  owes  money,  by  availing  himself  of  a  law  under 
which  any  one  to  whom  dollars  are  owed  is  forced  to  take  silver  dollars 
whether  he  wants  them  or  not,  or  whether  he  has  agreed  to  take  them 
or  not. 

^  Amend  this  act  so  that  it  shall  correspond  to  the  laws  and  the  cus- 
toms relating  to  pounds-weight.  Bargains  are  made  every  day  to  buy 
and  sell  so  many  pounds  of  cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  every  other  kind  of 
useful  goods,  except  gold  and  silver  bullion.  The  law  says  that  any 
man  who  sells  a  pound  shall  deliver  a  pound  avoirdupois  of  seven 
thousand  grains,  unless  he  has  agreed  to  sell  gold  or  silver  bullion.  If 
the  bargain  relates  to  bullion,  the  seller  can  deliver  troy  pounds  of  fifty- 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  But  the  law  does  not  require  the  kind 
of  pound  to  be  named  in  every  bargain  and  sale,  either  of  goods  or  of 
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bullion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  kind  of  dollar  in  every  bar- 
gain or  sale.  Amend  the  legal  tender  act  so  that  any  man  who  has 
promised  to  pay  simple  "  dollars "  for  anything  except  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  without  any  other  word  describing  the  kind,  shall  be  under 
the  obligation  to  pay  dollars  of  gold ;  but  also  permit  him  to  make  his 
bargains  for  any  kind  of  goods  in  silver  dollars,  provided  he  says  or 
names  silver;  then  the  free  coinage  of  either  kind  of  dollars  will  be 
perfectly  safe.  All  can  then  have  all  the  dollars  that  they  want,  of 
either  kind,  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for.    Why  not? 

There  is  no  international  act  of  legal  tender.  If  any  one  contracts 
to  buy  goods  and  to  pay  in  pounds  sterling  in  London,  he  must  pay  in 
gold  or  fail.  There  is  not  even  any  coin  named  "  pound  sterling."  The 
coin  which  corresponds  to  the  weight  of  gold  designated  "  pound  ster- 
ling" is  called  a  sovereig^n;  that  is  its  lawful  name.  Conversely,  any 
man  who  sells  com,  or  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  beef,  on  a  contract  to  be 
paid  in  pounds  sterling,  can  collect  his  debt  in  gold.  No  act  of  legal 
tender  can  deprive  either  the  purchajser  or  the  seller  of  his  rights. 

Gold  is  the  standard  of  the  world's  commerce.  We  cannot  cut  our- 
selves away  from  it  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could,  because 
it  is  the  safest  and  surest  standard  that  we  can  tie  up  to.  The  price  of 
the  entire  crop  of  wheat  and  grain,  and  of  everything  else  that  our 
farmers  produce  in  excess  of  our  own  wants,  is  fixed  at  the  gold  standard 
by  what  the  surplus  wiU  sell  for  in  the  home  market  for  export.  That 
price  of  the  surplus  establishes  the  price  of  the  whole  crop ;  on  matter 
what  kind  of  money  may  be  legal  tender  in  the  United  States— whether 
it  be  silver  dollars  worth  eighty  cents,  depreciated  notes  or  what-not — 
what  the  farmer  gets  is,  and  always  will  be,  just  what  his  crop  is  worth 
in  gold. 

If  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars  were  authorized  without  a  change 
in  the  act  of  legal  tender,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  would  be  so 
badly  cheated,  or,  in  the  vernacular,  "  so  badly  sold,"  as  the  farmers 
who  are  said  to  want  it.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  this  out, 
and  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  those  who  advocate  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  dollars  without  a  change  in  the  legal  tender  act,  will  find  them- 
selves so  feeble,  in  number  and  in  every  other  sense,  that  they  will  not 
count  for  much  in  either  influence  or  votes. 

This  may  not  be  the  kind  of  free  coinage  that  the  owners  of  the 
silver  mines  want ;  it  may  not  be  the  kind  of  free  coinage  that  men 
want  who  desire  to  pay  their  debts  at  a  discount.  Is  it  not  the  onljr 
kind  of  free  coinage  and  the  only  act  of  legal  tender  that  any  honest 
man  can  advocate  or  sustain? 

Edward  Atkinson. 


T'he     TTomm. 
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•70N  MOLTKE  AND  FUTURE  WARFARE. 

War  is  wont  to  be  associated  with  the  physical  rather  than 
the  intellectual  or  moral  qualities.  The  idea  of  youth  and 
strength  and  ardor  is  coupled  with  the  military  profession. 
Alexander  at  the  Granicus,  Scipio  at  Zama,  Napoleon  in  '96, 
McClellan  in  *62,  represent  to  the  popular  fancy  the  typical 
soldier.  But  war,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  captain,  is  pri- 
marily an  intellectual  process.  The  successful  conduct  of  a 
campaign  requires,  first,  exceptional  mental  powers ;  next,  moral 
qualities  of  high  order;  and,  last,  a  physique  to  withstand  the 
drain  of  unremitting  mental  and  nervous  tension.  The  gladiato- 
rial courage  which  prompted  the  little  Roman  legionary  to  close 
in  upon  the  burly  Teuton  with  the  sword,  or  the  prize-fighting 
pluck  which  carried  the  Guards  through  the  day  at  Waterloo,  are 
not  as  essential  to  the  captain  as  the  moral  force  which  on  the 
broad  strategic  field  helps  him  to  push  his  own  scheme  home 
despite  the  threatening  maneuvers  of  his  opponent,  which  on 
the  narrower  field  of  battle  enables  him  to  risk  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  his  men  upon  the  result  of  a  calculation,  or  to 
watch  with  equipoise  the  compromising  movements  of  his  adver- 
sary, or  to  hold  back  his  battalions  for  the  supreme  moment ; 
are  not  as  essential  as  that  self-reliance  which  prompts  him  to 
gr«at  undertakings  and  sustains  him  through  their  performance. 
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Though  there  have  been  notable  examples  of  great  achieve- 
ment by  men  under  middle  age,  they  are  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  The  most  brilliant  work  is  not  usually  done 
early  in  life.  Alexander  destroyed  the  Persian  Empire  at 
twenty -six ;  but  Hannibal  was  in  the  forties  when  he  held  head 
against  Fabius,  Marcellus,  and  Nero;  Caesar  was  in  the  fifties 
when  he  defeated  Pompey  and  his  lieutenants ;  and  Frederick  was 
of  equal  age  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  Intellectual 
activity  in  peace  is  sometimes  exhibited  at  an  age  which  saps 
the  physical  powers  to  the  core.  But  this  is  not  the  power 
called  for  by  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  the  drama  of  war. 
While  the  gi'eatest  military  feats  have  as  a  rule  been  performed 
in  middle  life,  it  is  rare  that  strength — mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal— is  preserved  to  the  biblical  limit  of  years;  and  in  military 
annals  there  is  perhaps  no  one  who  has  shown  the  ability  to 
handle  vast  problems,  to  conceive  and  execute  perplexing  opera- 
tions, to  so  great  an  age  as  the  distinguished  German  captain 
who  has  recently  passed  from  among  us. 

Helmuth  Karl  Bemhard  von  Moltke  was  bom  in  the  first 
year  of  the  century  which  was  to  make  Prussia  a  great  power 
and  to  erect  upon  a  sound  pedestal  the  structure  of  the  German 
Empire.  His  father  had  been  in  the  Prussian  army,  but  when 
the  pride  of  Frederick's  kingdom  was  humbled  at  Jena,  he  had 
entered  the  service  of  Denmark.  Helmuth 's  youth  was  one  of 
poverty.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  government  he  could 
not  have  accomplished  his  studies  at  the  Copenhagen  Militaiy 
Academy,  and  his  genius  might  have  been  lost  to  arms.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  von  Moltke  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  and 
ten  years  later  he  was  assigned  to  the  general  staff  with  rank  of 
first  lieutenant.  Here  he  remained,  affording  the  spectacle,  nat- 
ural enough  to  the  student  of  war  but  strange  to  him  who  associ- 
ates war  only  with  the  clash  of  arms,  of  a  man  who  never  com- 
manded troops,  was  never  in  a  great  battle  until  past  sixty,  who 
devoted  himself  solely  to  the  administrative  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  yet  who  became  one  of  the  greatest  strategists  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  is  perhaps  the  father  of  the  coming  system  of  war. 
From  1835  to  1839  von  Moltke  was  given  leave  to  serve  in 
Turkey,  where  the  army  was  being  reorganized  on  a  Prussian 
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basis.  During  this  period  he  exhibited  great  engineering  and 
administrative  talent  and  wrote  a  volume  on  oriental  matters 
which  is  still  an  authority. 

For  many  years  succeeding  the  desolation  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  nations  of  Europe  lay  fallow  to  recuperate  from  the 
drain  to  which,  for  either  attack  or  defense,  the  great  Corsican 
had  put  the  entire  civilized  world.  During  all  this  time,  which 
covered  the  period  of  Moltke's  life  from  early  manhood  well 
into  middle  age,  the  Prussian  staff  officer  was  unremitting  in  his 
labors.  He  had  become  an  adept  in  all  the  details  of  his  profes- 
sion, had  assimilated  ^he  lessons  of  history,  had  utilized  in  arms 
the  modem  talent  for  invention,  had  mastered  the  language  of 
every  country  of  Europe  and  learned  its  capacity  for  war;  and 
though  at  forty-two  he  was  only  a  major  of  the  general  staff,  he 
was  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  Prussian 
service.  Still  no  one  gave  him  credit  for  the  wonderful  re- 
sources that  he  was  to  be  called  on  to  display  at  a  period  of  life 
when  in  our  army  an  officer  has  long  been  retired  for  age. 

In  1845  von  Moltke  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Italy  on 
the  staff  of  Prince  Henry,  who  resided  in  Rome  for  several  years, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  prince  he  returned  to  his  former  duties. 
In  1858  his  abilities  finally  earned  him  the  position  he  had 
honestly  won.  He  was  made  chief  of  the  grand  general  staff,  and 
a  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general.  What 
he  has  done  as  such  is  the  history  of  the  man,  of  Prussia,  and  of 
Germany. 

Field  Marshal  von  Moltke  was  of  slender  build  and  appeared 
taller  than  he  really  was.  Unlike  the  heavily-muscled  Teuton, 
he  more  nearly  resembled  an  American  Anglo-Saxon — spare,  but 
active  and  alert  and  of  great  endurance.  His  habits  were  simple, 
his  dress  was  plain,  his  manners  were  quiet  and  reserved.  He 
was  "silent  in  seven  languages."  Nothing  could  excite  him  or 
throw  him  off  his  equipoise.  Of  the  numerous  decorations  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  habitually  wore  only  the  Iron  Cross.  His 
habits  were  methodical,  and  he  was  able  to  apply  himself  contin- 
uously for  a  great  number  of  hours.  No  man  was  ever  more 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  service  than  he.  His  one  work 
in  life  was  to  make  the  Prussian  army  perfect  as  a  fighting' 
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machine,  and  every  study,  all  accumulated  knowledge,  tended  to 
this  end.  He  was  married  in  1843,  and  his  happiness  centered  in 
his  home  life  until  his  vrife  died  in  1868.  He  then  sought  labor 
as  a  relief  from  sorrow,  and  the  result  of  his  retirement  was 
shown  in  the  mobilization  of  1870. 

Moltke  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  Schamhorst  and 
Gneisenau.  The  astonishing  victories  of  Frederick  and  the  efl&- 
cient  army  he  left  behind  him  were  mainly  due  to  the  genius  of 
this  "Last  of  the  Kings."  The  splendid  army  inherited  from 
his  father  had  been  ground  into  powder  during  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  What  he  left  was  not  a  Prussian  army,  but  an 
aggregation  of  all  nationalities  organized  and  disciplined  to  an 
exceptional  state  of  effectiveness.  When  the  lamp  of  Freder- 
ick's genius  went  out,  the  army  was  left  in  darkness,  and  it 
was  speedily  disintegrated.  Half  a  generation  later  the  national 
movement  of  France  gave  the  world  the  keynote  of  the  modem 
system  of  war;  Bonaparte  appeared  and  carried  it  forward  to 
perfection,  and  at  Jena  showed  the  world  that  Frederick's  army 
without  Frederick,  albeit  governed  by  his  rules,  was  powerless 
against  the  mighty  blows  of  a  new  genius  backed  by  a  people  in 
arms.  After  repeated  disasters,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  limited  the 
army  of  Prussia  to  42,000  men.  But  the  bitter  lesson  proved 
of  use.  The  great  minister,  Stein,  began  to  evolve  financial 
order  from  the  wreck,  and  Schamhorst  conceived  the  system 
by  which  each  recruit  entered  service  for  a  short  instead  of  a 
long  enlistment,  and,  once  made  a  soldier,  was  sent  back  to 
the  plow  or  the  counter,  ready  in  case  of  need.  The  patriotism 
and  homogeneity  of  the  Prussian  people,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
humiliating  defeats,  admirably  seconded  this  plan,  and  such  men 
as  Gneisenau  and  Clausewitz  carried  forward  the  work.  In  six 
years  a  complete  transformation  had  been  effected,  and  the  Pms- 
sian  armies,  which  in  1818-15  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  were  national  to  the  pith.  Thenceforward  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Prussian  army  ripened.  Compulsory  personal 
service  of  three  years  with  the  colors  and  further  terms  with 
the  reserve  and  landtoehr  became  and  remained  the  law.  To 
this  day  there  has  been  no  cessation  of  army  discipline,  and  the 
campaigns  of  1866  and  1870  show  the  legitimate  outcome. 
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A  genius  in  war  can  do  much  vrith  raw  recruits.  Hannibal 
quickly  molded  new  levies  into  the  form  of  seasoned  troops. 
Napoleon,  with  a  rabble  under  lax  discipline,  by  crisp  strategic 
combinations  achieved  -astonishing  results.  But  the  best  gen- 
eral is  handicapped  with  an  army  unfit  to  second  him.  Perfect 
appointments,  organization,  and  discipline  under  the  colors  are 
more  essential  than  ability  in  the  commander.  Better  a  perfect 
army  vrith  fair  generals  than  an  untrustworthy  army  led  by  a 
genius.  You  are  sure  of  the  one;  not  so  of  the  other.  The 
work  of  the  Prussian  general  staff  was  based  on  this  fact.  The 
kings  of  Prussia  have  always  kept  the  best  of  talent  in  high 
places.  The  four  comer  pillars  of  the  Prussian  structure 
which  made  one  Germany  possible  were  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Otto 
von  Bismarck,  Theodor  von  Boon,  and  Helmuth  von  Moltke. 
All  bent  their  energies  toward  the  same  end — to  produce  per- 
fect tools  with  which  to  do  the  work  which  European  jealousies 
were  cutting  out. 

The  imquestioned  strategic  ability  of  von  Moltke  was  thus 
supplemented  by  the  peerless  army  at  his  disposal.  The  Prus- 
sian oflScer  has  been  the  hardest- working  man  in  his  profession. 
He  has  drilled  his  men  himself.  He  has  become  familiar  with 
handling  his  command  under  all  conditions  apt  to  occur  in  actual 
war.  Its  personnel,  armament,  health,  and  efl&ciency  are  matters 
of  every-day  concern.  There  is  a  constant  interchange  between 
line  and  staff  duty,  so  that  the  directing  becomes  associated  with 
the  fighting  element.  He  has  been  prepared  by  constant  study, 
lectures,  maneuvers,  and  the  application  of  theory  to  practice. 
In  the  field,  every  superior  and  staff  officer,  squadron  and  bat- 
tery commander  has  special  maps  of  the  country  he  has  to  oper- 
ate in.  His  independence  has  been  fostered  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  his  judgment  is  relied  on  to  take  advantage  of  every  chang- 
ing phase.  The  enlisted  man  is  equally  strong,  and  perhaps 
no  army  has  ever  placed  in  line  so  large  a  proportipn  of  those 
**  present  for  duty  "  as  the  Prussian.  Details  on  extra  or  special 
duty  are  not  permitted,  and  it  is  known  with  certainty  how 
many  men  will  appear  in  the  fighting  ranks  of  a  raiment. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  von  Moltke  all  the  elements  bear- 
ing on  army  efficiency  were  elaborated.    The  railroads  and  tele- 
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graph  lines  were  public  servants  first,  commercial  ventures  next. 
The  artillery  was  thoroughly  equipped.  Every  horse  in  the 
country  was  listed  and  liable  to  be  taken  for  military  duty ; 
every  man  was  subjected  to  some  service  and  knew  his  place 
when  called  on.  The  infantry  weapons  were  not  only  better  than 
the  enemy's,  but  there  were  plenty  on  hand.  Without  having  to 
claim  that  the  Prussian  was  a  better  man  than  the  Austrian  or 
the  Frenchman,  it  may  distinctly  be  claimed  that  he  was  abetter 
soldier,  if  arms,  equipment,  drill,  discipline,  readiness,  and  an  un- 
usual sense  of  patriotism  considered  as  well  as  physique.  When 
war  came,  Moltke  could  report  the  number  of  men,  horses,  and 
guns  which  could  be  massed  on  any  given  point  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, and  could  control  the  means  of  putting  them  there. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1866.  Von 
Moltke  had  borne  his  part  in  the  preparation,  and  he  was  called 
on  to  direct  the  maneuvers  of  the  Prussian  columns.  While  he 
always  deferred  to  the  king,  he  was  actually  an  autocrat.  Let 
us  see  how  he  did  his  work. 

The  active  army  of  Prussia  was  836,000  strong.  This  could 
be  increased  to  a  war  footing  of  600,000.  That  of  Austria  was 
884,000  men,  capable  of  being  raised  to  700,000.  In  two  weeks 
the  Prussian  mobilization  was  completed  and  the  troops  were  on 
the  frontier;  the  Austrian  had  begun  much  earlier,  but  the  war 
was  decided  before  the  mobilization  was  as  complete.  The 
Prussian  soldier  was  well  educated,  personally  and  as  a  soldier; 
the  Austrian  was  ignorant  and  but  half  trained.  The  Prussian 
infantry  carried  the  needle  gun,  and  the  batteries  were  mostly  of 
breech  loaders;  the  Austrian  foot  soldier  was  armed  with  the 
muzzle  loader;  the  batteries  were  of  the  old  pattern.  Despite 
this  the  Austrian  army  was  a  splendid  body. 

Tlie  problem  before  Moltke  was  awkward.  Prussia  was  not  a 
rompnct  territory.  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  Hanover  and  Hesse- 
Cassel,  allied  to  Austria.  If  Prussia  advanced  into  Austrian  ter- 
ritory, her  rear  was  subject  to  attack.  Saxony,  likewise  allied 
to  Austria,  was  a  salient  thrust  into  the  Prussian  dominions 
from  which  the  enemy  could  debouch  at  will  on  Berlin  or 
Breslau.     The  plan  of  Moltke  was  comprehensive  and  simple — 
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to  neutralize  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  then  to  throw  the 
entire  body  of  Prussian  troops  on  the  Austrian  army  in  its  own 
territory. 

The  main  Prussian  army  of  about  225,000  men  was  in  three 
grand  columns.  The  army  of  the  Elbe,  under  General  von 
Bittenfeld,  was  massed  at  Torgau,  covering  Berlin.  The  First 
Army,  under  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  took  post  at  Gorlitz.  The 
Second  Army,  under  the  Crown  Prince,  stood  at  Neisse,  cover- 
ing Breslau.  The  flank  armies  were  over  150  miles  apart,  but 
the  central  one  was  designed  to  sustain  either.  Sufficient  forces 
remained  at  home,  and  Generals  von  Manteuffel  and  von  Falken- 
stein,  from  Altona  and  Minden  respectively,  threatened  Hano- 
ver with  a  division  each ;  while  General  von  Beyer  with  a  divi- 
sion stood  at  Wetzlau  ready  to  invade  Hosse-Cassel. 

Confronting  these  armies  stood  the  main  Austrian  line,  about 
240,000  strong,  massed  near  Prag,  Brlinn,  and  Olmiitz,  ready  to 
concentrate  at  any  point  selected.  Saxony  had  25,000  men, 
Bavaria  50,000,  and  at  Frankfurt  stood  a  mixed  force  40,000 
strong.  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel  had  each  mobilized  its  army, 
some  25,000  effectives,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  ready  to  fall 
on  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  armies  if  the  opportunity  offered. 
Italy,  allied  to  Prussia,  called  away  some  Austrian  forces,  but 
their  operations  do  not  concern  us. 

Napoleon's  favorite  plan  of  attack  was  to  move  upon  his 
enemy  in  one  mass  on  one  line,  so  that  when  brought  to  battle 
he  might  outnumber  him,  and  from  such  a  direction  that  he 
might  compromise  him.  The  campaigns  of  Ulm  and  Jena  illus- 
trate this  method.  It  is  unquestionably  the  soundest  theory, 
but  there  are  circumstances  which  render  the  plan  unavailable. 
In  the  present  case  uncertainty  of  where  the  Austrian  blow 
might  fall,  the  necessity  of  protecting  Silesia  on  the  east  and 
Westphalia  and  Rhineland  on  the  west,  as  well  as  the  impossi- 
bility of  moving  so  many  army  corps  on  one  line  over  the  roads 
then  existing,  forbade  an  operation  in  one  mass  and  justified  the 
division  of  forces.  Moltke  knew  and  relied  on  his  superior 
speed,  as  well  as  his  better  armament,  and  felt  that  whatever  the 
maneuvers,  he  could  concentrate  before  the  great  battle, which 
is  the  outcome  of  all  strategic  combinations  should  take  place. 
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The  Austrian  general,  Field  Marshal  von  Benedek,  an  able 
and  distinguished  officer,  had  expected  to  gain  the  initiative  and 
invade  Prussia.  He  confessed  himself  no  strat^ist,  but  felt 
confident  of  his  powers  on  the  battlefield.  He  utterly  mis- 
judged his  adversary.  He  held  cheap  the  bureau-working, 
silent,  studious  Prussian  chief  of  staff.  But  bureau  work  had 
prepared  the  way  for  operations  far  too  rapid  for  von  Benedek. 
The  speed  of  the  Prussians  was  Napoleonic.  War  was  declared 
June  15.  The  Prussian  columns  advanced  like  an  avalanche. 
In  two  weeks  Hanover  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  her 
king  was  dethroned,  and  her  army  surrendered.  Hesse-Cassel 
met  a  like  fate,  and  the  elector  was  taken  prisoner.  The  rear  of 
Prussia  was  free;  her  communications  with  Westphalia  and 
Bhineland  were  open.  At  the  same  moment  Saxony  had  been 
invaded  by  the  army  of  the  Elbe  and  the  First  Army.  In  three 
days  Dresden  was  taken,  the  King  fled,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June,  all  Saxony  was  in  Prussian  control.  A  fort- 
night had  sufficed  to  settle  the  minor  problems  of  the  war,  to  cut 
off  Bavaria  and  the  Frankfurt  forces,  and  to  put  Prussia  in  pos- 
session of  the  salient  of  Saxony  which  had  been  so  marked  an 
advantage  to  her  antagonist.  The  army  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
First  Army  were  now  joined,  under  command  of  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Karl. 

We  have  here  a  manifestation  of  the  basis  of  Moltke*s  success 
— preparation,  precision.  For  years  the  quiet  man  had  bent 
every  energy  to  detail.  He  had  devoted  no  time  to  show  work ; 
he  cared' naught  for  the  outward  parade  of  efficiency.  He  had 
made  sure  that  what  the  army  was  on  paper  it  was  in  effect; 
that  every  man  and  officer  was  ready,  and  knew  his  place  and 
duty;  that  mobilization  should  mean  actual  assembly.  Every 
uncertain  element  was  eliminated.  So  far  as  lay  within  human 
power,  the  war  had  been  reduced  to  a  mathematical  calculation. 
However  sound  his  strategy,  it  was  of  less  importance  than 
readiness;  however  able  his  opponent,  the  initiative  gained  by 
the  promptness  of  Prussia  had  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
Moltke  had  won  the  first  innings ;  the  war  was  to  be  waged  on 
the  enemy*s  soil ;  the  morale  of  the  Prussians  was  high. 

But  the  greater  problem  was  far  from  solved.     The  Crown 
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Prince  was  separated  by  over  120  miles  from  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl.  This  position  had  been  a  politico-military  necessity ;  but 
apart  the  two  bodies  were  in  peril.  How  could  they  act  in  uni- 
son? If  Benedek  should  only  be  delayed  in  his  advance  for  a 
few  days  more,  all  would  be  well.  Great  captains  always  gauge 
their  adversaries  amd  adapt  themselves  to  their  probable  action. 
Moltke  knew  he  could  move  the  faster,  and  relied  on  Benedek's 
natural  and  constrained  slowness. 

Prince  Friedrich  Karl  was  promptly  advanced  into  Bohemia, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  was  ordered  from  Silesia  toward  Gitschin, 
where  the  armies  were  to  join.  The  battlefield  was  manifestly 
to  be  on  Bohemian  soil.  To  meet  the  Prussian  lunge,  Benedek 
slowly  concentrated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
south-east  from  Koniggratz.  He  was  thunderstruck  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken.  But  he  was  a  typical  fighter  and  welcomed 
the  approaching  battle,  for  the  result  of  which  he  had  no  fears. 
The  two  Prussian  armies  were  still  dangerously  far  apart.  There 
was  a  chance  for  a  Napoleon  to  interpose  between  them  and  beat 
them  in  detail ;  a  Benedek  could  not  do  so.  Moltke's  idea  on 
this  subject  was  that  Benedek  had  neither  space  nor  speed 
enough  to  essay  this  bold  game;  that  if  he  did  so  and  attacked 
either  army,  the  other  would  be  able,  by  superior  alertness,  to 
take  him  in  flank  and  rear. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Bohemia  will  show  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  north,  west,  and  east  by  bold  and  rugged  mountain 
chains.  These  were  a  difficulty  to  the  Prussians  and  an  advan- 
tage. Should  they  be  defeated  in  the  approaching  battle,  they 
had  an  excellent  line  of  defense  to  fall  back  on,  still  on  the 
enemy's  territory.  But  meanwhile  the  Eiesengebirge  lay  be- 
tween their  sundered  armies. 

The  Crown  Prince  had  before  him  a  serious  operation  in 
crossing  the  mountains  in  the  presence  of  Benedek's  threatening 
and  much  larger  force,  but  he  did  so  successfully.  To  facilitate 
the  operation,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
Austrian  left.  There  were  isolated  exchanges,  almost  rising  to 
the  dignity  of  general  engagements,  in  which  each  side  won 
some  advantage,  but  Moltke's  strategic  plan  was  gradually  near- 
ing  completion — the   Prussian   armies  were   fast  approaching. 
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Meanwhile  von  Benedek  was  pluming  himself  on  his  interior 
position  and  planning  to  hold  back  one  Prussian  army  while  he 
annihilated  the  other.  He  was  far  too  slow.  The  Prussian 
heels  were  of  more  ^vail  than  their  needle  guns.  Benedek  had 
two  chances.  He  could  with  a  small  force  intrench  the  moun- 
tain passes  against  the  Crown  Prince,  as  the  lessons  of  our  civil 
war  plainly  taught  him  to  do,  and  delay  the  latter's  advance, 
while  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  he  fell  upon  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl.  Or  he  might  demonstrate  against  the  latter  and  destroy 
the  Crown  Prince  as  he  slowly  debouched  from  the  mountains. 
But  Moltke  was  fortunate  in  his  enemies,  as  many  a  great  cap- 
tain has  been ;  Benedek  delayed  his  action. 

The  armies  came  into  each  other*s  presence  at  Koniggratz 
July  3.  The  Austrians  had  on  the  field  206,000  men  and  770 
guns.  Prince  Friediich  Karl  had  124,000  men  and  444  guns. 
The  Crown  Prince  had  96,000  men  and  348  guns,  but  he  was 
not  3'^et  in  touch.  Could  he  come  up?  Two  days  sooner  the 
Austrians  could  have  had  things  their  own  way.  Lest  Benedek 
should  detach  sufficient  force  to  hold  head  against  the  Crown 
Prince,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  was  ordered  to  force  the  fighting 
on  the  Austrian  left,  which  he  did  with  a  will,  but  was  able  to 
make  no  impression.  He  was,  in  fact,  roughly  handled.  But 
the  stubborn  work  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Crown  Prince. 
Like  BlUcher  at  Waterloo,  the  Crown  Prince  at  the  last  moment 
came  in  on  the  Austrian  right  flank,  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated, and  Moltke*s  strategy  was  made  perfect  by  success. 

A  notable  difference  between  the  rival  generals  and  their 
armies  is  shown  in  the  orders  and  dispatches.  Moltke  gave 
broad  directions  in  few  words,  and  left  specific  action  to  the 
judgment  of  his  well-trained  generals.  Benedek  arrogated  all 
power  to  himself;  he  relied  solely  on  his  own  knowledge  and 
judgment;  he  gave  no  discretion  to  his  lieutenants. 

Koniggratz  decided  the  war.  The  success  of  the  campaign 
of  1870  was  predicated  on  the  same  element  of  preparation. 
The  triumph  o^  1866  was  far  from  relaxing  Prussian  watchful- 
ness. It  was  not  only  kept  up  to  the  mark,  but  advanced  in 
effectiveness.  How  the  French  could  have  supposed,  as  they 
did,  that  they  were  to  have  a  walk-over,  it  is  hard  to  imagine. 
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When,  in  1870,  Napoleon  declared  war,  the  Prussian  mobiliza- 
tion was  effected  in  twelve  days,  and  a  deluge  swept  over  France. 
The  events  of  this  war  are  too  fresh  in  all  minds  to  need  re- 
capitulation. It  was  perfect  preparation  rather  than  superior 
generalship  which  decided  the  struggle. 

That  von  Moltke  struck  the  keynote  of  the  warfare  of  the 
future  is  probable.  Careful  preparation  has  always  been  a  chai*- 
acteristic  of  great  captains.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  genius 
overrides  the  precautions  of  every  day,  but  the  history  of  war 
proves  that  success  is  bred  of  forethought.  .  Genius  is  more 
than  the  capacity  for  unlimited  hard  work,  but  the  hard  work  is 
indispensable.  Alexander  inherited  a  matchless  phalanx  from 
Philip,  but  his  scrupulous  care  of  it  and  his  just  weighing  of 
every  factor  was  what  made  his  handful  victorious  over  hordes. 
Hannibal  exhibited  greater  patience  and  skill  in  working  up  his 
plans  than  any  other  captain.  Caesar  was  sometimes  careless, 
but  good  fortune  saved  him  from  himself,  and  for  most  of  his 
campaigns  he  laboriously  made  ready.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
the  first  of  modem  times  to  show  method  in  preparation  for  war 
and  to  overlook  no  condition.  Frederick,  like  Alexander,  in- 
herited an  army,  but  he  kept  it  up  to  the  mark  by  incessant 
work.  From  him  comes  a  distinct  part  of  Moltke's  inspiration. 
Napoleon's  laborious  preparations  were  as  marked  as  his  strategy 
was  bold  and  original.  The  German  chief  of  staff  enunciated 
no  new  doctrine.  But  has  carried  out  his  system  with  more 
fidelity  and  brains  than  any  other  man  of  the  century. 

The  French  Revolution  put  a  national  army  afoot,  and  the 
mercenaries  of  the  last  century  disappeared.  The  Prussian 
army  is  more  national  still.  It  is  the  very  marrow  of  the  i>eople 
that  forms  the  rank  and  file.  ^^  Fur  Goli,  Konig^  und  Vater- 
land! "  is  no  vain  battle-cry.  The  Prussian  soldier  is  truly 
patriotic,  and  everything  is  done  to  foster  the  sentiment.  His 
uniform  is  an  honor,  not  a  badge  of  servitude.  However  poor  the 
officer,  he  is  a  very  Lucifer  for  pride.  Nor  is  this  mere  vanity. 
He  knows,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  feel,  that  his  is  the  moftt 
honorable  of  professions  so  long  as  he  works  earnestly  and  hon- 
orably at  it;  that  he  belongs  to  the  most  splendid  army  of  mod- 
em days,  and  that  in  the  army  lies  the  tme  safety  of  the 
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country.  This  is  an  inheritance  from  Friedrich  der  Einzige, 
and  it  does  not  slacken.  Moltke's  rule  was  work,  pride  in  the 
profession,  patriotism;  he  ground  this  into  the  very  souls  of 
the  Prussians.    Germany  has  followed  suit. 

Such  is  the  basis.  The  superstructure  consists  of  making 
everything — ^modern  invention,  railroads,  telegraph,  private  and 
public  enterprises — subsidiary  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  This 
has  been  done  with  a  resolute  intelligence  never  before  equaled. 
Whether  the  efficiency  of  the  German  staff  will  suffer  from  the 
death  of  von  Moltke  cannot  be  said,  but  on  it  rests  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Teutonic  Empire. 

Perhaps  the  art  of  war  has  never  been  so  enigmatical  as  it 
now  is.  It  is  the  x  of  the  problem  of  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  war  was  a  simple  affair.  The  phalanxes  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  marched  out  to  battle,  and  by  a  sort  of  consensus  a  plain 
was  selected  where  the  two  bodies  fought,  much  as  two  cham- 
pions would  fight  a  duel,  and  the  victor  dictated  terms.  Epami- 
nondas  with  his  Theban  phalanx  beat  the  Spartans  by  a  keen 
eye  for  tactics.  Philip  beat  the  Thebans  with  the  Macedonian 
sarissa.  Alexander,  by  an  astonishing  power  of  gauging  his 
work,  and  unequaled  strategic  and  tactical  originality,  headed 
Philip's  army  and  conquered  the  world.  The  Roman  legion 
worsted  the  phalanx;  or  rather  the  Eoman  citizen,  organized 
into  a  national  legion  much  as  the  Prussian  is  to-day,  beat  the 
phalanx  of  mercenaries  to  which  Greece  had  degenerated.  The 
armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  alike,  save  in  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  their  leaders.  After  their  day  the  art  of  war  lan- 
guished, to  be  revived  by  Gustavus.  Upon  him  followed  Fred- 
erick, who  taught  Europe  how  speed  and  resolution  can  enhance 
small  numbers.  And  then,  in  some  respects  greatest  of  all, 
Napoleon  taught  the  world  the  modem  system.  During  all 
these .  eras  war  possessed  a  certain  stability  which  only  some 
great  cataclysm,  like  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  could  interrupt. 
The  personal  element  weighed  for  much,  as  it  always  must. 
But  a  given  result  could  with  reasonable  accuracy  be  predicted 
from  given  conditions.  This  is  no  longer  so.  War  is  the  most 
inexact  of  sciences. 

Naval  warfare  stands  over  a  volcano.     The  race  between 
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ordnance  casting  heavy  projectiles  at  fabulous  velocities,  and 
armor-plated  ships,  has  resulted  in  the  building  of  unseaworthy 
floating  fortresses,  armed  with  guns  which  work  their  own  ruin 
when  fired,  and  defended  by  such  weight  of  metal  that,  though 
theoretically  flotative,  they  scarcely  dare  cross  the  ocean ;  indeed, 
cannot  coal  for  so  long  a  journey.  A  noted  eccentric  of  the  day 
once  said  that  he  preferred  absence  of  body  to  presence  of  inind. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  light-armed  cruiser  with  two  or  three 
efficient  guns,  which  can  steam  more  than  twenty  knots  and  get 
out  of  the  way  of  danger — that  is,  can  maneuver  to  advantage — is 
worth  more  than  the  first-rate  iron-clad.  The  future  naval  bat- 
tle will  yield  vast  surprises  and  will  result  in  enormous  loss  of 
life.  The  iron  clad  which  floats  at  the  end  of  the  next  stubborn 
sea  fight  will  be  a  paragon.  On  land  matters  are  not  quite  so 
unpromising,  but,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  invention,  they  are 
quite  as  perplexing.  Arms  of  precision  upset  the  calculations 
of  the  best  tacticians ;  smokeless  powder  threatens  to  cripple  all 
calculation.  Preparation  will  remain  the  sheet-anchor  of  nations, 
but  no  soldier  can  tell  what  the  next  invention  applicable  to  war 
may  be  or  how  it  can  be  met;  and  the  armament  or  drill 
of  a  million  men  cannot  be  changed  or  amended  in  a  day. 
Money  alone  will  not  do  it.  To  make  ready  for  a  campaign  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  complex  of  problems;  the  difficul- 
*  ties  are  to-day  increased  many  fold. 

No  inventions,  no  changes  in  arms,  can  alter  the  maxims  of 
strategy.  These  are  immutable.  Their  use  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  captains.  But  tactics  change  with  inventions  in 
firearms.  The  maneuvers  of  the  battlefield  must  depend  upon 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  upon  the  danger  zones  of  his  fire. 
From  close  order  we  have  gone  to  open  order,  only  to  find  that 
scattered  groups  are  apt  to  weaken  discipline;  and  to-day  more 
than  ever  before  we  need  morale  and  cohesiveness  on  the  battlefield. 
That  commander  who,  despite  the  fearful  decimation  of  modem 
artillery  and  small  arms,  can  keep  his  battalions  the  longest  in 
heart,  will  win  the  day.  The  Old  Dessauer^s  "  Wenn  Du  nichi 
zuriick  gehsty  so  geht  der  Feind  zuriick  I  '*  still  holds  good.  It  is 
tactics  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Many  intelligent  essajrs  are 
published  to  prove  this  or  the  other  system  to  be  the  one  to 
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govern  the  maneuvers  of  the  coming  battlefield,  but  in  truth 
no  one  knows  or  can  argue  out  what  is  to  be.  A  theory  sound 
to-day  is  discarded  to-morrow.  But  a  few  facts  are  patent.  Re- 
liance can  be  placed  only  on  a  strictly  national  army.  That 
nation  the  breasts  of  whose  citizens  are  bared  for  her  defense 
with  honest  patriotism,  and  which  has  leaders  who  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  war,  will 
remain  the  strongest.  No  nation,  in  the  present  condition  of 
armed  expectancy  which  pervades  Europe,  "will,  by  better  arms 
or  more  recent  inventions,  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  founda- 
tion. The  rule  held  good  in  the  days  of  the  burgess-soldier  of 
Eome;  it  holds  good  now. 

The  losses  in  the  next  war  will  probably  not  be  an  increase 
over  the  losses  of  previous  ones.  Campaigns  will  be  of  weeks, 
not  months,  and  sickness  will  not  add  its  terrors  to  wounds  and 
death.  The  proportion  of  men  who  perish  will  decrease;  but 
there  will  be  enormous  losses  in  some  commands.  As  at  sea, 
where  iron-clads  will  go  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board,  so  on 
land,  battalions,  brigades  will  be  annihilated  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  enemy *s  arms.  But  on  the  whole  the  loss  of  life 
will  be  lessened. 

There  is  scarcely  any  theory  of  warfare  in  the  future  which 
may  not  be  argued  out  from  the  peculiar  existing  conditions. 
But  it  is  a  sphinx  riddle  which  has  not  yet  been  guessed.  The' 
work  done  by  von  Moltke  is  typical  of  what  the  needs  of  the 
future  must  be ;  the  man  himself  is  the  type  of  the  soldier  of  the 
future.  The  swashbuckler  has  gone  for  good,  driven  out  by 
modem  invention,  as  that  ancient  bully,  the  knight  in  armor, 
was  driven  out  by  gunpowder.  In  his  place  has  come  the  intel- 
lectual, hard-working  student  of  war.  If  the  life  of  the  great 
Prussian  soldier  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  us  that  war  is  no 
longer  the  province  of  the  rough,  but  is  the  theater  for  intellect, 
moral  courage,  and  honest  patience.  The  lower  forms  of  cour- 
age have  ceased  to  have  their  old-time  value.  It  is  brain  tissue 
and  morale  which  will  win  in  future  wars. 

Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge. 


CHURCH  AND  CREED. 

Church  and  creed  were  born  together.  The  creed  is  essen- 
tially a  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah  and 
Saviour  of  men.  Peter  may  be  said  to  have  uttered  the  first 
Christian  creed  when  he  said :  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of 
the  living  God."*  On  this  account  he  was  named  by  the 
Messiah  the  Rock  of  the  Church.  The  first  confessor  was  given 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  creed  was  at  first  that 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Messiah  which  was  necessary  to  Chris- 
tian baptism  and  to  participation  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  in 
the  Church.  The  apostolic  commission,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of-  the  Holy  Spirit,"  gave  the 
outline  of  the  Trinitarian  creed :  "  I  believe  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

So  soon  as  the  Church  was  organized  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  training  of  converts  in  preparation  for  the  sacra- 
ments, this  simple  outline  of  the  cre^  was  enlarged,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  as  con- 
ceived by  the  ancient  Church.  This  enlargement  of  the  creed 
was  made  independently  in  the  different  churches  established  in 
the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  gradually  a 
consensus  was  attained,  such  as  we  find  in  the  so-called  Apostles* 
Creed  and  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  latter  differing  from  the 
former  chiefly  in  that  it  was  enlarged  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in 
825  A.D.  so  as  to  exclude  the  Arians  from  the  Church.  Wc 
have  to  distinguish,  in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  between  the  older 
form,  in  which  there  was  a  consensus,  and  the  later  additions  to 
it;  just  as  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  original  Nicene 
Creed  of  825  and  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed  of  881  with  the 
western  additions.  We  shall  arrange  these  in  parallel  columns, 
giving  the  later  additions  in  brackets,  but  not  attempting  to 
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restore  to  their  original  form  the  clauses  that  have  been  trans- 
posed.   The  parentheses  show  the  Latin  additions.* 


Apostles*  Creed, 

1.  I  believe  in  Gkxl  the  Father  Al- 

mighty [maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.] 

2.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 

Son,  om*  Lord ; 


Who  was  [conceived]  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary ; 


4.  [Suffered]  under  Pontius  Pilate, 

was  crucified,  [dead],  and  bur- 
ied ; 

5.  [He  descended  into  hades];  the 

third  day  he  rose  again  from 

the  dead ; 
6    He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 

sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 

[Qod]  the  Father  [Ahnighty]; 
7.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to 

judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 


8.  And   [I   believe]   in  the   Holy 
Ghost 


9.  The  holy  [catholic]  Church;  [the 
communion  of  saints]; 


2. 


5. 


6. 


Nicene  Creed, 

We  (I)  believe  in  one  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  maker  [of 
heaven  and  earth,  and]  of  all 
things  visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  [only  begotten]  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
[before  all  worlds;]  {Qod  of 
God),  Light  of  Light,  Very 
God  of  Very  God,  bego^^n,  not 
made,  being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father ;  by  whom  all 
things  were  made ;  (both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth). 

Who,  for  UB  men,  and  for  our 
salvation,  came  down  [from 
heaven],  and  was  incarnate  [by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary]  and  was  made  man ; 

He  [was  crucified  for  us  under 
Pontius  Pilate  ;  and]  suffered, 
[and  was  buried :] 

And  the  third  day  he  rose  again 
[according  to  the  Scriptures] 


[And]  ascended  into  heaven  [and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father.] 

7.  From    thence    he    shall   come 

[again,  with  glory]  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  ;  [whose 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end.] 

8.  And    (I   believe)  in    the   Holy 

Ghost,  [the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,  who  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  (and  the  Son;)  who 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshiped  and 
glorified;  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.] 
[9.  (And  I  believe)  in  one  holy  cath- 
olic and  apostolic  church.] 


*  See  Schaff's  **  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  pp.  13  et  seq. 
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Apostles^  Creed.  Nicene  Creed. 

10.  The  forgiveness  of  siiib  ;  [10.  We  (I)  acknowledge  one  baptism 

for  the  remission  of  sins.] 

11.  The    resurrection  of   the    body     [11.  Andwe  (I)  look  fortheresurrec- 

[fleshJ  ;  tion  of  the  dead ;] 

[13.  And  the  life  everlasting.]  [12.  And  the  life  of  the  world  to 

come.] 

The  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Nicene  Creed  I  have  not  given. 
They  ought  never  to  have  been  used  with  the  creed.  They  may 
be  appropriate  as  the  judgment  of  the  council,  but  they  are  not 
proper  in  public  worship. 

These  two  primitive  creeds  have  been  talcen  into  the  liturgies 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  are  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of 
Christendom.  The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States  and  the  Lambeth  conference 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  daughters  did 
wisely  when,  in  their  plan  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  they 
proposed  these  two  liturgical  creeds — "  the  Apostles*  Creed  as 
the  baptismal  symbol,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the  sufficient 
statement  of  the  Christian  faith."  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
Christians  to  rally  about  this  position  as  the  essential  doctrinal 
basis  of  Christendom.  I  take  no  exception  to  any  statements  of 
these  two  creeds.  Some  of  the  later  additions  seem  to  me  to  ex- 
press important  doctrines.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  if  we  could  reduce  these  two  creeds  to  their  primitive  form 
by  striking  out  all  the  bracketed  clauses,  many  minds  would  be 
relieved  of  difficulties  in  subscription  and  nothing  essential  to 
Christianity  would  be  lost.  They  would  still  give  "  the  suffi- 
cient statement  of  the  Christian  faith."  These  two  creeds  are 
suited  to  public  worship  in  form  and  in  substance.  Their  lan- 
guage is  chaste  and  beautiful,  they  are  devotional  and  easily 
become  choral.  The  Christian  world,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
heartily  unite  in  them,  and  in  their  one  harmonious  faith  realize 
the  blessedness  of  "  the  communion  of  saints."  The  later  creeds 
of  the  Church  express  division  and  schism.  They  set  forth  doc- 
trinal variations  which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  science  of 
theology,  but  which  are  not  essential  to  Christian  faith  and  lift'. 
The  Creed  of  Chalcedon  and  the  pseudo-Athanasian  Creed  arc 
accepted  by  the  great  body  of  orthodox  men  in  the  Christian 
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Church,  but  both  of  them  have  been  severely  criticised  by  de- 
vout and  honored  theologians.  What  they  have  added  to  the  two 
ancient  creeds  has  not  tended  to  the  harmony  of  Christendom. 

The  Church  of  Christ  for  1,600  years  lived  and  grew  and 
accomplished  its  greatest  triiunphs,  destroying  the  ancient  re- 
ligions, transforming  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  oriental  civiliza- 
tions, winning  the  Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic  races  to  Christ, 
without  any  other  creeds  than  these.  But  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  throes  of  liberty  and  reformation  divided  the  Church, 
and  large  numbers  of  creeds,  catechisms,  and  confessions  of  faith 
were  framed  in  order  to  define  the  differences  and  to  emphasize 
the  discord  of  Christendom.  The  Greek  Church  produced  a 
number  of  confessions  and  catechisms  to  vindicate  its  orthodoxy 
over  against  Rome  and  Wittenberg.  The  Protestant  churches 
set  forth  their  faith  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  in  national 
svmbols.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  defined  the  orthodox 
faith  in  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  All 
variations  of  Protestantism  also  found  expression  in  confessions 
of  faith  and  in  catechisms  of  various  kinds.  These  modem  sym- 
bolical documents  differ  greatly  in  form  and  character  from  the 
ancient  creeds.  1.  They  are  not  so  much  creeds,  expressing  the 
real  faith  of  the  people  of  God,  as  systems  of  orthodox  doctrine, 
to  be  taught  by  theologians.  2.  They  are  not  designed  for  the 
worship  of  the  people  and  are  therefore  not  in  the  liturgical 
form.  They  are  for  instruction  in  the  class  room;  catechisms 
for  children;  larger  catechisms  for  adults  and  confessions  of 
faith  for  the  ministry.  3.  They  do  not  set  forth  in  plain  terms 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  in  learned  language 
they  give  a  complete  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  or  else  a 
full  statement  of  certain  particular  doctrines  with  regard  to  which 
there  have  been  division  and  debate. 

If  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  various  Protestant  national 
churches  of  northern  Europe,  it  was  also  necessary  that  these 
churches  should  define  their  faith  in  symbolical  books.  This 
made  it  necessary  also  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  define 
its  position  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  So  also  when  the  non-con- 
forming churches  separated  from  the  national  churches  there 
was  the  same  historic  necessity  for  additional  symbols  of  faith. 
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These  symbolic  books  were  designed  for  the  most  part  as  public 
expressions  of  the  faith  of  the  national  churches  or  of  the  denomi- 
nations using  them.  They  were  not  ordinarily  intended  to  bind 
the  consciences  of  the  people  or  even  to  compel  the  ministry  to 
blind  subscription  to  all  their  dogmatic  statements.  Subscrip- 
tion to  creeds  was  forced  on  the  ministry  of  the  British  churches 
by  the  authority  of  the  state  in  the  interests  of  civil  order.  It 
was  not  a  natural  evolution  of  Protestantism  itself.  It  was 
rather  an  unwholesome  check  to  the  development  of  Protestant- 
ism, its  doctrine  and  life.  The  symbolic  books  of  Protestantism 
culminated,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  Lutheran  Form 
of  Concord  and  in  the  Reformed  Canons  of  Dort.  The  Form  of 
Concord  became  a  form  of  discord  in  the  Lutheran  churches. 
Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said  : 

"During  the  palmy  period  of  Lutheran  scholasticism,  the  Formula  of 
Concord  stood  in  high  authority  among  Lutherans,  and  was  even  regarded 
as  inspired.  Its  first  centennial  [1680]  was  celebrated  with  considerable 
enthusiasm.    But  at  the  close  of  another  century  it  was  dead  and  buried."* 

The  Canons  of  Dort  excluded  Arminianism  from  the  re- 
formed churches,  and  made  a  division  which  has  continued  until 
the  present  time.    Dr.  SchaJl  says : 

''  The  Canons  of  Dort  have  for  Calvinism  the  same  significance  which 
the  Formula  of  Concord  has  for  Lutheranism;  both  betray  a  very  high 
order  of  theological  ability  and  care.  Both  are  consistent  and  necessary 
developments.  Both  exerted  a  powerful  and  conserving  influence  in  these 
churches.  Both  prepared  the  way  for  a  dry  scholasticism  which  runs  into 
subtle  abstractions,  and  resolves  the  living  soul  of  divinity  into  a  skeleton 
of  formulas  and  distinctions.  Both  consolidated  orthodoxy  at  the  expense 
of  freedom,  sanctioned  a  narrow  confessionalism,  and  widened  the  breach 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Reformation."  f 

The  Westminster  Confession  was  later  than  the  two  scholastic 
symbols  just  mentioned.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the  second  Refor- 
mation  in  Great  Britian,  and  as  such  full  of  life  and  vigor  and 
thereby  less  scholastic  than  the  Form  of  Concord  and  the  Can- 
ons of  Dort.  But  in  some  respects  it  is  having  a  history  similar 
to  that  of  these  two  older  symbols.     As  I  have  elsewhere  said : 

"It  was  a  splendid  plan  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  three  national 
churches  of  Great  Britain  about  common  symbols.    But,  unfortunately, 

•  "  Creeds  of  Christendom,"  p.  886.  f  ^^^-*  P-  515. 
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the  king  would  not  allow  the  Episcopal  divines  to  attend,  and  the  Assembly, 
with  the  Long  Parliament,  soon  expelled  the  Episcopal  party.  The  Presby- 
terian majority  was  intolerant  toward  the  Congregational  minority,  so  that, 
while  the  dissenting  brethren  struggled  heroically  for  their  views  in  the 
Assembly,  the  hostility  of  the  Presbyterian  party  became  so  great  that 
John  Gk>odwin  and  Henry  Burton,  the  only  two  pastors  of  London  churches 
who  wei*e  Independents,  were  deprived  of  their  chaiges.  And  so  the 
Westminster  Symbols  became  the  banners  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
What,  then,  do  we  see  at  the  present  time  ?  The  Westminster  Confession 
has  been  rejected  by  aU  of  the  historical  churches  of  England.  It  is  held  only 
by  the  Presb3rterian  church  of  England,  a  small  church  composed  chiefly 
of  Scottish  and  Irish  families  residing  in  England.  In  Ireland,  it  is  the 
symbol  only  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North.  It  is  a  national  creed  in 
Scotland  alone.  It  is  used  only  by  Presbyterians  in  America  and  the 
colonies.  Nine  tenths  of  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
do  not  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  It  has  failed  in  its  design 
of  displacing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  has  not  become  the  one  creed  of 
Qreat  Britain.  This  is  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession." * 

The  movement  for  a  revision  of  the  Westminster  Symbols, 
now  in  progress  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  world,  will 
probably  eventually  result  in  casting  those  symbols  aside  as  bar- 
riers to  church  unity  and  as  no  longer  suitable  expressions  of  the 
faith  and  life  of  the  Church  in  our  day. 

Dogmatic  theology  is  in  a  state  of  dissolution  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  dogmatic  theologians  have  elaborated  Protestant 
dogma  far  beyond  the  later  symbolical  books  of  Protestantism. 
Thinking  men  are  going  back  to  the  symbols  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  then  back  of  these  to  the  ecumenical  creeds,  and  then  still 
further  back  to  the  theology  of  the  Bible  itself.  The  theology 
of  the  Bible  was  sadly  neglected  by  the  scholastic  divines,  and 
it  has  found  no  adequate  expression  in  the  symbolical  books  of 
any  of  the  great  churches  of  Christendom.  They,  for  the  most 
part,  pursued  false  methods  of  exegesis.  They  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  Biblical  criticism.  The  lower  or  textual  criticism, 
the  higher  or  literary  criticism,  and  historical  criticism  are  sec- 
tions of  modem  scientific  study  of  the  Bible.  Criticism  has 
made  the  Bible  a  new  book.  And  the  discipline  of  Biblical 
theology  which  builds  on  the  results  of  criticism  finds  in  the 
Bible  a  new  theology — new  not  in  the  sense  that  it  destroys  any- 

*  "  How  Shall  We  Revise  ?  "  pp.  4-5. 
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thing  that  is  valuable  in  the  old  theology ;  but  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  simpler,  fresher,  full  of  life  and  energy,  quickening  and 
fascinating  people  as  well  as  preacher,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  comprehensive,  more  profound,  more  symmetrical  and 
harmonious.  It  is  sublime  and  indeed  divine,  because  it  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  holy  prophets  and  with  God  himself.  The 
old  scholastic  dogmatics,  in  which  the  most  of  the  ministry  now 
in  service  have  been  trained  and  which  they  have  been  taught  as 
the  rule  of  faith  by  which  to  interpret  Bible  and  history.  Christian 
experience  and  human  life,  is  now  confronted  by  a  Biblical  theol- 
ogy that  convicts  it  of  exaggeration  in  human  speculation,  of 
misinterpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  ignorance  of  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  and  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
Biblical  theology  has  made  it  evident  that  the  dogmatic  systems 
have  obscured  the  Biblical  elements  with  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  speculative,  and  have  thereby  too  often  made  the  word  of 
God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions. 

Historical  theology  has  undermined  and  destroyed,  in  large 
meiasure,  ecclesiastical  claims  of  the  dogmaticians.  We  now 
know  well  the  history  of  doctrine  and  the  history  of  dogma. 
The  story  of  creed-formation  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  con- 
troversies resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  symbolical  books 
of  the  modem  churches  have  for  the  most  part  been  made  evi- 
dent by  the  historical  investigation  of  their  sources.  The  claims 
of  authority  that  were  strong  when  these  creeds  and  symbols 
were  enveloped  with  a  halo  of  mystery,  which  made  them  appear 
as  well-nigh  inspired,  can  no  longer  resist  the  evidence  of  himian 
passions  and  strifes,  the  false  use  of  Scripture  and  history,  the 
improper  methods  of  argumentation,  the  errors  in  philosophy 
and  psychology  that  to  such  an  extent  influenced  the  authors  of 
the  creeds  in  their  doctrinal  definitions.  We  have  learned  to 
distinguish  (1)  Biblical  theology,  (2)  the  history  of  dogma,  (8) 
the  doctrine  of  the  creeds,  (4)  the  speculations  of  the  dogmatic 
theologians.  The  systems  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  most  part,  were  constructed  without  any  use  whatever  of  the 
more  fundamental  departments  of  theological  science,  and  yet 
in  childlike  simplicity  and  cool  dogmatism  it  is  assumed  that 
they  are  Biblical,  churchly,  and  confessional.    When  the  creeds 
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of  the  churches  are  tested  by  the  Bible  and  by  history,  they  do 
not  sustain  the  test  well  enough  to  resist  the  demands  for  re- 
vision and  for  new  and  simpler  creeds.  I  have  recently  shown 
that  the  churches  subscribing  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
have  widely  drifted  from  it  in  the  teaching  of  their  leading 
theologians  and  in  the  preaching  of  the  pulpits. 

*'  The  Westminster  system  has  been  virtually  displaced  by  the  teachings 
of  the  dogmatic  divines.  It  is  no  longer  practically  the  standard  of  the 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  catechisms  are  not  taught  in  our 
churches,  the  confessions  are  not  expounded  in  our  theological  seminaries. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  orthodox,  judged  by  its  own  standards. 
It  has  neither  the  old  orthodoxy  nor  the  new  orthodoxy.  It  is  drifting 
toward  an  unknown  and  a  mysterious  future."  * 

I  have  also  shown  in  another  place,  by  a  comparative  table  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  two  of  the  leading  dogmatic 
systems  of  recent  times,  that  the  proportions  of  the  faith  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  have  entirely  changed. 

''  New  doctrines  have  come  into  the  field,  old  doctrines  have  been  dis- 
carded ;  some  doctrines  have  been  depressed,  other  doctrines  have  been 
exalted.  The  systems  are  different  in  their  structure,  in  their  order  of 
material,  in  the  materiid  itself,  in  its  proportions,  and  in  the  structural 
principles.  The  essential  and  necessary  articles  of  about  one  half  of  the 
Westminster  system  are  in  these  systems,  but  the  other  half,  with  its 
essential  articles,  is  not  there.  **  f 

I  have  abo  shown  from  a  table  of  all  the  proof  texts  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  that  667  texts  are  from  the  epistles  of 
Paul  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  only  248  from  the  Gos- 
pels and  247  from  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

''  Thus  the  Confession  is  built  on  the  words  of  Paul  rather  than  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  Pauline  rather  than  comprehensively 
Christian."  t 

"There  are  so  many  omissions  of  important  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, there  is  such  a  disproportionate  use  of  the  darker  and  gloomier  side 
of  the  Bible,  and  such  a  neglect  of  the  brighter  and  more  gracious  side,  and 
there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  Confession  and  the  preaching  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  homes,  that  something  more 
than  revision  will  be  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  we 
must  set  our  faces  toward  the  new  creed  as  the  only  adequate  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation."  § 

*  "  Whither?"  pp.  288-324.  f  "  How  Shall  WeRevise?"  p.  11. 

tibid.,  p.  189.  §Ibid.,  pp.  181-2. 
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The  Westminster  Confession  having  already  been  displaced 
by  dogmatic  systems,  these  will  give  way  to  new  systems  con- 
structed on  more  scientific  principles  and  in  closer  harmony  with 
the  Bible  and  history.  Such  systems  will  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  the  non-essential  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  a  consensus  creed  expressing  the  essential 
doctrines  in  the  forms  suitable  for  public  worship,  reserving  the 
non-essential  doctrines  for  the  discussion  of  the  class  room,  the 
lecture,  the  treatise,  and  the  club. 

The  Church  of  England  and  her  daughters  no  longer  regard 
belief  in  the  entire  body  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  essential 
to  ministerial  work.  The  Methodists  have  reduced  these  arti- 
cles to  a  simpler  form  and  are  not  rigid  in  the  acceptance  of 
them.  The  Congregational  churches  no  longer  insist  upon  the 
Savoy  Declaration  or  the  Cambridge  Platform.  The  Baptist 
churches  have  no  common  confession  of  faith  that  binds  them, 
but  at  most  simple  congregational  creeds.  The  Protestant 
churches  of  the  Continent  have  for  the  most  part  laid  aside  the 
symbols  of  the  Eeformation.  Where  this  has  not  been  formally 
done  by  official  action,  it  has  been  really  accomplished  by  com- 
mon consent.  There  is  a  general  tendency  throughout  Protes- 
tant Christendom  toward  simple  statements  of  faith  and  a  gen- 
eral acquiescence  in  the  old  ecumenical  creeds  as  sufficient  even 
for  our  times. 

There  have  been  great  advances  in  doctrine  and  in  dogma  in 
modem  theology.  The  dogmatic  divines  have  generally  laid 
more  stress  on  the  new  doctrines  than  on  the  old  ones.  A 
recent  study  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  in  comparison  with  several 
systems  of  dogmatic  theology  in  general  use  at  the  present  time 
showed  that  six  of  the  articles  of  the  creed  (1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  and 
12)  are  elaborated  in  more  or  less  fullness  in  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tems ;  that  six  of  them  (5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10)  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  ignored,  and  that  there  are  six  doctrines,  not  in  the 
two  ancient  creeds,  to  which  the  two  representative  dogmatic  sys- 
tems of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  and  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  give  twice 
the  attention  that  they  have  given  to  the  12  articles  of  the  creed- 
These  doctrines  that  have  risen  into  so  great  importance  as  to 
suppress  the  ancient  catholic  doctrines  of  the  Church  are:  (1) 
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inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  (2)  the  divine  decree,  (3)  original 
sin,  (4)  vicarious  atonement,  (5)  imputation  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  (6)  everlasting  punishment.  This  group  of  doctrines 
is  just  where  the  Church  is  divided.  These  have  been  exagger- 
ated  in  their  importance,  while  doctrines  in  which  there  is  con- 
cord are  passed  over  lightly  or  else  entirely  overlooked.  The 
tendency  of  American  dogmatic  speculation  has  been  in  one 
direction,  while  the  tendency  of  the  faith  of  the  home  and  the 
pulpit  has  been  in  another  direction;  so  that  a  crisis  has  been 
reached  and  a  break  has  come  between  a  so-called  conservative 
dogmatic  theology,  which  is  really  radical  in  its  elaboration  of 
speculative  dogma,  and  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church,  which 
adheres  to  the  simpler  statements  of  the  Bible  and  to  the  ancient 
creeds. 

The  tendency  of  thought  in  the  present  century  has  been 
toward  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  urges  a  re- 
turn to  the  ancient  Christological  creeds.  The  life  of  Christ  has 
been  studied  as  never  before.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
has  again  become  prominent,  especially  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
More  attention  is  now  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
enthronement,  and  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  This  tendency 
is  becoming  stronger  every  year;  it  will  eventually  become  so 
powerful  that  all  modem  doctrines  will  be  Christologized,  and 
then  it  will  be  possible  to  put  them,  in  their  essential  contents, 
into  the  devotional  form,  and  to  introduce  them  into  the  liturgi- 
cal worship  of  the  Church. 

The  Reformation  did  not  go  on  to  its  completion.  It  came 
to  a  halt  too  soon.  It  over-emphasized  justification  and  n^- 
lected  sanctification ;  it  exaggerated  faith  and  depreciated  holy 
love  and  good  works.  It  threw  away  purgatory  and  left  the 
middle  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection  a  blank.  It  is 
now  clear  to  the  historical  critic  that  there  is  one-sideness  in 
Protestantism  as  well  as  in  Roman  Catholicism ;  that  neither  of 
these  great  religious  bodies  is  to  conquer  the  other;  and  that  a 
reconciliation  can  take  place  only  by  each  overcoming  its  own 
defects  and  becoming  more  comprehensively  Christian. 

Modem  critical  philosophy,  science  in  all  its  branches,  his- 
tory, and  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  are  all  working  together 
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to  give  the  theologian  treasures  of  truth  unknown  to  former 
ages.  The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  makes  it  a  richer  and  a 
grander  book,  and  finds  mines  of  doctrines,  new  as  well  as  old. 
The  Church,  to  the  thoughtful  student  of  history,  becomes  sub- 
lime, notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth.  The  reason,  in  the  researches  of  modem  science  and 
philosophy,  has  become  a  vastly  more  potent  factor  in  the  appre- 
hension and  in  the  comprehension  of  divine  truth.  There  is  a 
reconciliation  to  be  looked  for,  to  be  longed  for,  and  to  be  la- 
bored for,  in  the  future,  to  which  Churchman,  Rationalist,  and 
Evangelical  may  each  contribute.  We  may  reasonably  expect 
that  the  theological  conflicts,  the  dissolutions  of  old  theology, 
the  reconstruction  of  new  theology,  the  intense  and  eager  re- 
searches after  the  truth  of  God,  will  result  m  a  crisis  in  which  all. 
of  the  forces  of  Christianity  will  come  into  play  in  order  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  age  of  the  world  in  which  the  discord  of  Christen- 
dom will  die  away,  and  concord  will  live  and  reign  and  express 
its  new  faith  and  new  life  in  a  creed,  a  choral  of  praise  to  the 
triune  God,  in  which  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
learned  from  all  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  twenty  centuries, 
'  will  be  grouped  about  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  this  period  of  transition  there  is  need  of  patience,  charity, 
courage,  sound  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  passion  for  the 
truth.  There  are  some  who  would  do  away  with  all  creeds.  To 
these  we  reply  that  the  Church  has  had  creeds  from  the  beginning. 
It  must  have  them  to  express  its  faith  and  life  and  unity.  The 
excesses  committed  by  the  modem  Church  in  all  its  branches 
ought  not  to  drive  us  into  opposite  excesses.  Let  us  correct  the 
evil,  remove  the  error,  and  make  no  more  mistakes.  Let  every 
Christian  rally  to  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  are  sufficient. 

There  are  others  who  still  insist  upon  subscription  to  the 
elaborate  creeds  of  the  modem  Church.  I  have  no  difficulty  my- 
self in  subscribing  to  the  Westminster  Confession  in  the  historic 
sense  of  the  terms  of  subscription  as  interpreted  by  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  of  1729,  and  defined  by  the  synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  But  I  have  difficulty  in  uniting  with  others  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  exacting  such  subscription  as  a  con- 
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dition  of  ministerial  service.  And  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power 
to  relieve  tender  consciences  and  to  remove  the  stumbling  blocks 
from  the  way  of  the  troubled  seekers  after  truth.  The  West- 
minster Confession  is  a  system  of  doctrine  of  exceeding  value 
as  the  historic  expression  of  the  theology  of  the  Puritan  divines 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
doctrine  that  is  rejected  by  the  vast  majority  of  Protestant  min- 
isters, and  much  of  it  is  not  essential  or  even  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. Presbyterians  should,  however,  be  patient  and  loving, 
and  in  chivalric  contest  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  revision 
that  is  needed. 

The  aim  of  Christianity  is  to  march  forward  toward  the  full 
realization  of  the  Christian  ideal.  We  should  use  our  utmost 
endeavor  to  construct  a  new  consensus  creed  that  will  better  ex- 
press Christian  faith  than  the  old  creeds.  The  Alliance  of  Pres- 
byterian churches  is  approaching  this  problem  with  some  degree 
of  hopefulness  of  ultimate  success.  When  each  of  the  great 
alliances  of  Christian  denominations  has  reduced  its  symbols  to 
consensus  creeds,  it  will  be  easier  to  frame  a  consensus  creed  in 
which  all  may  unite.  It  is  evident  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  have  great  problems  to  solve  in  the  relation  of  Church 
and  creed,  and  thoughtful  men  in  all  denominations  are  preparing 
for  the  crisis. 

C.  A.  Bbiggs- 


THE  COMMONWEALTH   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

The  British  Colonial  Office  was  wise  enough,  as  long  ago  as 
1849,  to  include  in  a  bill  clauses  which  provided  for  the  pos- 
sible creation  of  a  general  assembly  for  two  or  more  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  rejected 
the  proposal,  and  Lord  Grey  informed  the  colonies  that  the 
government  had  consented  to  abandon  this  portion  of  their  meas- 
ure because  they  found  that,  while  New  South  Wales  did  not 
care  for  it,  the  other  colonies  had  raised  objections.  At  the 
same  time.  Lord  Grey  stated  that  his  personal  view  was  that  the 
need  of  a  central  authority  for  Australia  would  be  felt,  and  that 
probably  at  an  early  period. 

In  1858  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  drawing  up  a  constitution  for 
New  South  Wales,  suggested  federation  to  the  extent  of  a  power 
to  legislate,  by  a  general  assembly,  on  all  subjects  which  might 
be  submitted  to  it  by  addresses  from  the  councils  or  assemblies 
of  other  colonies ;  with  a  federal  revenue  and  a  general  court  of 
appeal.  The  creation  of  such  a  body  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his 
committee  thought  was  "  indispensable  "  and  "  ought  no  longer 
to  be  delayed."  In  1867  Mr.  Wentworth  proceeded  to  London 
to  advocate  this  scheme,  which  was  the  germ  of  the  idea  which 
ultimately  took  shape  in  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia.  Lord 
Grey  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  the  wise  man  who  fore- 
saw, and  Mr.  Wentworth  as  the  practical  man  who  shaped,  the 
earliest  Australian  federation.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  it  was,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  who  seized  the  moment  to  push  the  idea  of  a 
closer  federation  to  the  front. 

A  colonial  conference  assembled  in  1881,  and  its  o'utcome 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Council  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1883:  but  this  council  was  deprived  of  authority  by 
the  refusal  of  New  South  Wales  to  join  it.  In  October,  1889,  a 
report  by  a  general  officer,  who  had  been  sent  from  Hong- 
Kon^  to  make  suggestions  on  the  military  forces  of  the  Austra- 
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lian  colonies,  was  seized  on  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  as  giving  him 
a  leverage.  The  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales  started 
for  Queensland,  and  there  conferred  with  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and 
Sir  Thomas  McHwraith  upon  the  whole  subject  of  federation. 
Finding  that  he  obtained  support  in  Queensland  from  both  par- 
t  ies,  he  made  a  public  speech  in  which  he  declared  boldly  for  a 
large  scheme,  and  then  communicated  with  Victoria  and  the 
other  colonies.  The  Victorians  were  inclined  to  insist  on  using 
the  Federal  Council  as  the  basis  of  the  scheme,  but  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  soon  managed  to  drive  or  persuade  them  out  of  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  proposed  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  the 
then  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria,  that  very  scheme  for  a  confer- 
ence which  was  afterward  accepted,  and  a  plan  of  federal  gov- 
ernment more  complete  than  that  which  the  conference  of  1890 
and  the  convention  of  1891  have  brought  about ;  for  he  stated 
that  he  assumed  that  the  scheme  of  Australian  federal  govern- 
ment would  follow  the  type  of  the  government  of  Canada. 

I  need  :  ^  ^  explain  to  American  readers,  familiar  with  federal 
constitutions  and  their  differences,  that  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion yields  a  federalism  far  more  close  or  centralized  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  lieutenant-governors  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  are  named  by  the  Viceroy  on  the  advice  of  the  Domin- 
ion cabinet.  The  central  government  of  Canada  possesses  all 
powers  which  are  not  definitely  allotted  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
the  provinces.  In  this  and  other  ways  Canada  is  more  one 
country  than  is  the  United  States.  The  historic  growth  of 
many  of  the  Commonwealths  which  compose  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  explains  the  jeal- 
ousy with  which  in  the  United  States  the  federal  power  has  been 
viewed.  In  Canada,  Quebec  and  Ontario  and  some  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  had  a  somewhat  similar,  although  a  shorter  his- 
tory, but  seem  to  have  been  welded  together  into  a  single 
country  by  jealousy  of  their  great  neighbor.  In  Australia  there 
was  no  historic  reason  making  against  national  unity ;  but  local 
jealousies  and  local  interests,  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
protectionist  policy  of  the  majority  of  the  colonies,  have  weak- 
ened the  idea  of  Australian  unity  and  interfered  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Parkes  scheme. 
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The  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria  informed  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  South  Wales  that  the  latter,  "  the  great  mother-colony, 
has  unfortunately  stood  aloof  from  such  federation  as  was  at  the 
time  possible,  thus  barring  the  way  to  Australian  unity."  This 
was  very  true,  but  unimportant  in  face  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  had  taken  up  a  position  which  made  him  master  of  the 
situation,  in  having  seized  the  right  moment  to  swim  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  of  federal  feeling. 

In  February,  1890,  there  met  at  Melbourne  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies  and  of 
New  Zealand,  and  a  vague  federal  resolution  was  proposed,  con- 
taining the  word  "  Australasian  "  so  as  to  include  New  Zealand. 
It  was  carried,  with  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Australian," 
inasmuch  as  the  New  Zealand  representatives  stated  that  they 
could  not  come  into  federation,  although  friendly  to  the  move- 
ment. On  the  motion  of  one  of  them.  Captain  Russell,  a  further 
resolution  also  was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  to  the  union  of  the 
Australian  colonies  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  should  after- 
ward be  entitled  to  admission,  on  conditions  to  be  subsequently 
arranged.  The  phrase  "  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  "  was 
intended  to  include  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  Fiji,  both  of  which 
are  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Council  Act,, the  crown 
colony  of  Fiji  being,  moreover,  actually  represented  on  the  exist- 
ing loose  Federal  Council.  Federation  resolutions,  for  appointing 
delegates  to  the  conference  of  1891  to  be  held  at  Sydney,  were 
passed  in  1890  by  all  the  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  March  of  the  present  year  the  convention  met. 

The  leading  member  of  the  convention  was,  of  course,  Sir 
Henry  Parkes — an  old  man  of  boundless  energy  and  much 
rugged  power,  who  has  completely  dominated  the  assembly. 
He  is  not  Australian  born,  and  considering  that  Australia  is  no 
longer  a  young  country,  for  we  have  among  us  an  elderly  bishop 
whose  father  was  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is  curious  that 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  leading  men  of  Australasia  who 
appeared  at  the  convention  were  "  native  bom."  The  framers  of 
the  American  Constitution  were  all  born  Americans.  But  of  the 
45  Australasian  delegates  only  16,  I  think,  were  "native  bora," 
while  12  were  bom  in  England,  eight  in  Ireland,  six  in  Soot- 
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land,  one  in  Wales,  one  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  one.  Sir  George 
Grey  (known  as  the  **  Grand  Old  Man  of  New  Zealand,"  as  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  is  known  as  the  **  Grand  Old  Man  of  Australia  "), 
bom  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Four  of  the  46  delegates  were 
Roman  Catholics.  Taking  a  cross-division,  18  were  lawyers; 
eight  belonged  to  the  squatter  aristocracy ;  eight  were  commer- 
cial men.  Among  them  were  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia, 
although  not  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand.  Next  to  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  the  leading  members  of  the  convention  were  Sir 
George  Grey,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  of  Victoria,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  of  Queensland.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  bom  in 
Warwickshire  before  Waterloo ;  worked  as  a  child  in  the  fields 
and  in  rope  works;  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  12  to  a  Birm- 
ingham ivory  and  wood  turner,  and  emigrated  at  the  age  of  24 
to  Australia,  where  he  worked  at  first  as  a  farm  labourer,  and 
then  in  a  dry-goods  store,  then  became  a  petty  customs  officer, 
and  then  set  up  a  toy  shop — ^working  at  the  lathe  and  devoting 
his  leisure  to  poetry  and  politics.  He  afterward  established  the 
"Empire,"  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  popular  party,  and  in  1854 
was  returned  to  the  first  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  fourteen  years  Colonial  Secretary  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  eleven  years  Prime  Minister.  The  career 
of  Sir  George  Grey  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  is  that  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes.  He  was  bom  in  1812.  In  1837,  when  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  he  became  the  first  explorer  of  the  southern 
part  of  Western  Australia,  then  Governor  of  South  Australia, 
then  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  then  Governor  of  the  Cape,  then 
again  Governor  of  New  Zealand  and  author  of  the  New  Zealand 
Constitution ;  after  which  he  left  the  "  colonial  service,'*  being  re- 
called by  the  home  government,  and  then  settled  in  New  Zealand 
and  became  Prime  Minister,  and  after  that  leader  of  the  Eladical 
party.  In  his  old  age  he  advocates  the  election  of  colonial 
governors,  the  Henry  George  scheme  of  single  tax,  the  national- 
ization  of  coal  mines,  and  other  advanced  measures,  which  sound 
oddly  when  they  fall  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  this  old  gentle- 
man, a  K.C.B.,  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  an  ex-officer  of  the 
British  army.     The  other  New  Zealand  delegates,  if  they  had 
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also  about  them  a  military  tinge,  had  nothing  of  the  Eadical. 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  English  bora,  formerly  known  as  Major 
Atkinson,  had  been  a  most  successful  Minister  of  Defence,  after 
his  brilliant  service  in  command  of  the  militia  in  the  Maori  war, 
before  he  became  Prime  Minister;  and  Captain  Russell,  also 
English  bom,  had  held  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  and 
also  belongs  to  the  New  Zealand  aristocracy. 

The  Victorian  members  were  of  a  different  type,  and  the  two 
most  distinguished  among  them,  the  former  leaders  of  the  coali- 
tion government  recently  displaced  from  power,  Mr.  Duncan 
Gillies  and  Mr.  Deakin,  have  nothing  about  them  either  military 
or  aristocratic.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria,  indeed,  was  one 
of  the  Victorian  delegates,  but  Mr.  Munro  was  altogether 
eclipsed  at  Sydney  by  the  leaders  who  had  been  beaten  by  him 
in  the  Victorian  Parliament.  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Gillies  are 
both  Scotch  bom  and  are  of  about  the  same  age.  Mr.  Munro 
had  been  a  printer  in  Edinburgh  before  he  emigrated  at  the  age 
of  26  and  settled  in  Victoria  as  a  printer,  though  he  afterward 
became  engaged  in  industry  as  a  capitalist.  Mr.  Gillies  T  de- 
scribed fully  in  my  " Problems  of  Greater  Britain;**  as  is  also 
the  case  with  his  colleague  Mr.  Deakin.  Mr.  Gillies  had  been  a 
digger,  having  emigrated  during  the  gold  fever,  and  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament  by  the  diggers  and  kept  by  them  on 
wages,  but  had  become  by  his  ability  in  debate  the  leader  of  the 
Victorian  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Deakin,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  is  the  man  of  greatest  promise  in  all  Australia ; 
"  native  bom,**  for  he  saw  the  light  in  Melbourne  in  1856,  a  bar- 
rister, a  joumalist,  a  great  administrator,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  immense  charm. 

Mr.  Barton,  of  New  South  Wales,  who,  in  addition  to  those 
well-known  statesmen  that  I  have  specially  named  above,  took 
an  active  part,  is  also  Australian  bom,  although  an  older  man 
than  Mr.  Deakin,  and  he  is  one  of  those  who  improved  their 
position  by  their  appearance  at  the  convention.  Mr.  Barton  must 
now  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  future  leaders  of  the  Austra- 
lian people.  Mr.  Dibbs,  still  older,  is  also  Australian  bom ;  but 
has  probably  less  future  than  either  Mr.  Deakin  or  Mr.  Barton. 
Several  of  the  representatives  of  New  South  Wales  are  well- 
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known  free  traders,  as  is  Captain  Bnssell,  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
the  most  prominent  among  the  free-trade  representatives  of  the 
mother  colony  at  the  convention,  after  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  was  Mr.  McMillan,  a  member  of  the  firm  founded 
at  Sydney  by  his  relatives,  the  McArthurs,  the  ablest  and  wisest 
representative  of  high  finance  in  the  Australian  Parliaments. 

From  Queensland  came  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  who  brought 
with  him  the  other  leader  of  the  coalition.  Sir  Thomas  Mcll- 
wraith,  but  who  wielded  at  the  convention  far  more  power  than 
his  colleague.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  is  a  Welshman,  who  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  emigrated  with  his  father,  who  had  been  a  Con- 
gregationalist  minister  at  Merthyr;  he  was  educated  at  Sydney 
University  and  has  for  some  years  been  one  of  the  leading  men, 
if  not  the  leading  man,  upon  the  Australasian  Federal  Council. 
Sir  Thomas  McDwraith,  a  Scotchman  educated  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, who  annexed  New  Guinea  without  the  consent  of  the 
mother  country  (and  who  all  through  his  career  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  greatly  hampered  by  his  then  bitter  opponent  but  present 
colleague— the  present  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith),  has 
a  high  reputation  in  Australia  and  is  free  from  the  **  viewy " 
Radicalism  of  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  The  two  together  make 
about  as  powerful  a  combination  (proportionately  speaking)  as 
though  in  England  in  1880  Mr.  Gladstone  had  joined  forces  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  representatives  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  bear 
a  high  reputation  in  their  own  colonies,  but  are  little  known 
outside  Australia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Forrest,  of 
Western  Australia,  who,  however,  is  known  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  is  a  gold  medallist,  as  a 
remarkable  explorer.  He  brought  with  him  Sir  James  Lee 
Steere,  son  of  a  former  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  has  wielded  much  power  on  the  Federal 
Council,  but  who  at  the  preliminary  federal  conference  at  Mel- 
bourne in  1890  was  rudely  crushed  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who 
told  him  that  the  little  suburb  of  Sydney  in  which  he  lived  had 
more  importance  (possessing  a  larger  population  and  more  trade) 
than  the  whole  colony  of  Western  Australia. 

Such  were  the  chief  men  gathered  at  Sydney.     Characteris- 
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tically,  being  mainly  Britons,  and  Australians  themselves  being 
Britons  as  far  as  dining  goes,  they  began  their  labors  by  a  ban- 
quet. At  this  the  Prime  Ministers  all  spoke;  but  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  set  the  keynote  by  an  ultra-loyal  speech  made  by  him 
in  proposing  the  toast  to  the  Queen,  which  was  telegraphed 
word  for  word  to  England,  and  which  was  obviously  intended  to 
quiet  imperial  feeling  upon  the  point  of  possible  separation. 

When  the  convention  met,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria 
moved,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Queens- 
land, seconded,  a  motion  that  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  New  South  Wales,  should  be  president  of  the  conven- 
tion, with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  expected  to  take 
as  full  and  free  a  part  in  the  debates  as  though  he  had  not  been 
elected  to  the  chair.  At  the  second  sitting  notice  was  given  by 
Mr.  McMillan,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  of  the  resolutions 
which  were  to  form  the  basis  for  the  deliberations ;  and  in  these, 
which  have  been  carried  with  little  change,  we  may  see  that  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  had  already  modified  his  views  as  previously  put 
forward,  so  as  to  avoid  much  possible  opposition,  and  had  virtu- 
ally replaced  his  first  idea  of  a  Canadian  constitution  by  that 
of  a  constitution  of  what  we  call  the  American  type,  though 
trans-Atlantic  leaders  will,  perhaps,  not  recognize  it  as  such. 

The  first  resolution  was  to  the  eflEect  that  the  powers  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  the  several  colonies  should  remain  intact  except 
in  respect  of  such  surrenders  as  might  be  agreed  upon  as  neces- 
sary to  the  authority  of  the  federal  government. 

This  resolution  not  only  vetoed  anything  like  Canadian  cen- 
tralization, but  also  raised  the  difficulty  (which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  federation  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed) that  every  one  admits  that  Queensland  and  South  Aus- 
tralia must  speedily  be  divided,  while  Queensland  and  South 
Australia  themselves  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  majority  in 
favor  of  division. 

The  second  resolution  stated  that  intercolonial  trade  must  be 
free ;  a  doctrine  which  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  the  Victorian 
protectionists,  and  which  to  the  New  South  Wales  free-traders 
means  that  they  give  up  free  trade  as  regards  the  world  to  secure 
free  trade  within  Australia;  but  which  involves  the  second  of 
27 
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the  greatest  diflaculties  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  federation 
by  all  the  colonies,  namely,  that  South  Australian  protectionists 
and  those  of  some  other  colonies  may  still  desire  protection 
against  the  manufacturers  of  Victoria.  The  third  and  fourth 
resolutions,  concerning  customs  duties  and  federal  defense,  were 
obvious  and  inevitable ;  and  then  the  resolutions  turned  to  the 
framing  of  a  federal  constitution. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  laid  down  the  necessity  of  having  an 
elective  Senate  representing  provinces,  and  a  popular  chamber 
elected  on  a  population  base,  possessing  the  sole  power  of  origi- 
nating and  amending  taxing  bills.  It  was  on  this  last  point  that 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  manifested  itself  at  the  conven- 
tion, the  representatives  of  the  less  populous  colonies  (to  be 
equally  represented  in  the  Senate  with  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  the  populous  and  wealthy  states)  naturally  desiring  to 
give  that  body  equal  powers  with  the  popular  House,  in  which 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  would,  if  agreed,  be  absolutely 
dominant.  The  resolutions  next  proposed  the  creation  of  a  fed- 
eral "  supreme  court "  as  a  final  high  court  of  appeal  for  Aus- 
tralia. On  this  point  also  much  debate  at  once  arose,  Mr. 
Barton  pointing  out  that  the  endeavour  in  Canada  to  get  rid  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Dpminion  had  been 
a  fruitless  one,  because  the  imperial  government  had  refused  to 
assent  to  such  a  transfer  of  power.  Mr,  Barton,  however, 
thought  that,  though  it  was  doubtful  if  the  imperial  gcTvemment 
would  now  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
provision  should  nevertheless  be  inserted.  He  admitted  that 
assent  to  it  might  be  refused,  and  that  the  refusal  would  provoke 
dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Deakin  had  argued  that,  in  cases  where 
imperial  interests  were  concerned,  and  where  the  uniformity  of 
interpretation  of  the  law  might  be  endangered  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  Privy  Council,  there  might  be  exceptions  made,  and  Mr. 
Barton  in  his  reply  did  not  appear  wholly  to  shut  out  that  possi- 
bility. For  my  part,  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  Privy  Council 
receive  into  its  ranks  the  most  distinguished  of  colonial  legists 
and  become  a  Pan-Britannic  supreme  court.  No  form  of  British 
unity  could  so  strongly  tend  to  keep  us  one  people  to  the  end  of 
time — one  in  law  as  in  race  and  tongue.    The  clause  as  afterward 
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carried  in  the  bill  is  similar  to  the  Canadian  clause,  and  accepta- 
ble to  those  who  hold  my  view.  The  last  of  the  resolutions 
specified  the  British  system,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  that  is,  that  ministers  should  sit  in  Parliament 
and  depend  on  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  expressed  by  the  support  of  a  majority. 

It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  press  and  the  public  should 
be  admitted  to  the  sittings,  and  then  Sir  Henry  Parkes  made  a 
moderate  speech  in  favor  of  his  resolutions. 

I  shall  only  very  briefly  mention  the  debates,  as  it  is  chiefly 
with  results  that  we  must  concern  ourselves.  Sir  Samuel  GriflSth 
contended  that  the  proposal  to  give  the  House  of  Representatives 
sole  power  over  money  bills,  except  that  the  Senate  would  have 
the  power  of  rejection,  was  inconsistent  with  the  independence 
of  the  Senate  as  representing  what  Sir  Henry  Parkes  had  called 
provinces  but  what  he  called  states.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Tasmania  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Deakin  put  in,  on  behalf  of  the  protectionists,  a  plea  for 
a  proviso  that  a  certain  time  should  be  given  before  vested  in- 
terests, the  results  of  protection,  were  interfered  with. 

The  debate  on  the  resolutions  was  divided  into  two  parts — a 
general  debate  and  a  debate  in  committee,  resolution  by  resolu- 
tion. The  first  half  of  the  debate  was  concluded  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  in  a  powerful  reply.  He  again  quarreled  with  the  West- 
em  Australian  delegates  and  said  that  if  they  were  going  to  hold 
aloof  from  federation,  as  they  had  hinted,  so  might  the  mother 
colony.  He  strongly  supported  his  own  original  view  as  to  the 
different  powers  that  should  be  given  to  the  two  Houses  in  deal- 
ing  with  money  bills.  It  having  been  suggested  that,  by  the 
very  words  of  the  constitution,  the  federal  ministry  should 
personally  and  directly  represent  all  the  colonies.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  opposed  that  being  laid  down  as  a  condition,  and  he  also 
opposed  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  ministry  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  instead  of  to  the  popular  House  alone,  which  had 
been  asked  for  by  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  less  popu- 
lous  colonies. 

In  committee,  the  first  two  clauses  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  res- 
olutions  were  carried,  apparently  without  change.    The  third 
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clause  was  carried  with  slight  alterations,  and  the  fourth,  as 
to  federal  defense,  without  debate.  On  the  first  clause  of  the 
second  part  of  the  resolutions,  dealing  with  the  constitution  of 
the  federal  Parliament  and  the  powera  of  the  two  Houses,  Sir 
John  Downer,  on  behalf  of  South  Australia,  moved  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  Senate  the  power  of  amending  money  bills. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  but  supported  by  Sir  Thomas  McHwraith  on 
behalf  of  Queensland,  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  his  own  colony, 
and  by  one  of  the  Tasmanian  representatives.  The  clause  was 
then  referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  ultimately  passed,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  almost  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  but  only  by  an  ominously  small 
majority.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  rift — the  danger  that  the  less 
populous  colonies  will  refuse  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  to  the  Senate  having,  in  money  matters,  only  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  which  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
seem  likely  to  insist. 

The  federal  supreme  court  clause  was  carried  in  an  amended 
form  which,  as  has  been  said,  appears  to  follow  Canadian  prece- 
dent, and  to  create  a  high  court  of  appeal,  but  not  necessarily  a 
final  court  of  appeal  as  against  the  Privy  Council.  A  new  clause 
was  inserted,  distinctly  specifying  that  territorial  divisions  should 
not  be  made  so  as  to  create  new  states  without  the  consent  of  the 
states  concerned — another  rift,  for  the  reasons  applying  to 
Queensland  and  South  Australia  which  have  been  given;  but 
one  less  likely  to  cause  actual  break-down  than  the  one  with 
regard  to  the  Senate  which  has  just  been  named ;  less,  too,  than 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  choice  of  a  capital,  which  was  not  faced 
at  all,  or  than  the  protectionist  fear  of  Victorian  manufactures. 

It  was  next  decided  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  federal  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention  with  the 
view  that  it  should  afterward  be  placed  before  the  Parliaments 
of  the  various  colonies.  The  bill  was  presented  on  the  Slst  of 
March  and  considered  in  committee  on  the  1st  of  April. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  title,  and  that  of  "  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  "  was  carried  by  26  votes  to  13.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  title,  often  employed  for  the  state  or 
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the  community  in  monarchical  times  in  England ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sir  George  Grey  moved  an 
amendment  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  governor-general  by  the 
people,  which  was  negatived  by  85  to  3.  It  was  decided  that, 
pending  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  tariff,  present  duties  should 
remain  in  force. 

By  the  draft  bill  as  passed,  which,  however,  requires  action 
on  the  part  of  both  the  imperial  and  the  colonial  Parliaments  to 
make  it  law  in  any  colony,  the  Federal  Council  Act  is  to  be  re- 
pealed. There  is  to  be  a  governor-general  with  a  salary  .of  not 
less  than  £10,000  a  yecjr,  and  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, whose  members  are  to  receive  £600  a  year  apiece.  The 
Senate  is  to  consist  of  eight  members  from  each  state,  chosen  by 
the  Parliaments  of  the  states,  half  retiring  every  three  years. 

The  South  Australians  having  again  moved  their  amend- 
ment in  favor  of  giving  the  Senate  equal  power  with  the  lower 
House  with  respect  to  all  bills,  were  beaten,  but  only  by  22  to 
16.  The  bill  as  carried,  however,  contains  a  compromise,  by 
which  the  Senate  may  return  money  bills  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  message  requesting  it  to  amend  such  bills,  on 
which  the  popular  House  may  or  may  not  act. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  elected  every  three 
years  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  on  a  basis  of  one  member  for  every  30,000  people. 
The  suffrage  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  that  adopted  by  them- 
selves for  the  election  of  their  own  popular  House. 

The  constitution  of  the  Australian  commonwealth,  as  provi- 
sionally adopted,  does  not  make  Australia  one  great  state  such  as 
the  Canadian  Dominion,  but,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  various  colonies,  creates  a  series  of  federal  statelets 
more  or  less  loosely  attached  to  one  another.  It  may  have  been 
a  necessity  of  the  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  America  after 
the  revolutionary  war  that  the  least  populous  state  should  have 
been  given  equal  representation  in  the  Senate  with  the  most 
powerful.  There  all  alike  were  sovereign ;  but  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  in  a  brand  new  Senate  in  Australia,  where  within  the 
lifetime  of  living  men  there  was  but  one  colony,  there  should 
be  such  semi-sovereign  rights  conceded,  contrary  to  the  principle 
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of  population,  to  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia.  However, 
practical  politicians  are  always  in  the  position  of  making  the  best 
of  things  and  accepting  conditions  as  they  find  them,  and  as 
Australian  federation  cannot  be  brought  abo'it  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  smaller  colonies,  it  has  doubtless  been  necessary  to 
buy  that  consent  by  political  concessions.  It  might  have  been 
better  to  have  bought  the  provinces  as  they  were  bought  in 
Canada,  by  lavish  expenditure  upon  public  works  and  special 
arrangements  with  regard  to  debts  and  borrowed  money.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  certain  as  yet  of  the  final  condition  in- 
which  the  draft  bill  passed  the  convention,  it  would  seem  that 
the  central  government  in  Australia  is  not  to  possess  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  regulate  criminal  law  and  the  appointment  of  the 
superior  judges.  If  this  be  so,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  Australian  and  the  Canadian  constitutions,  and 
the  following  by  Australia  of  the  plan  pursued  in  the  United 
States,  will  lead  to  difficulties  such  as  that  now  pending  between 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  government  at  Washington.  Such 
occurrences  are  almost  sure  to  happen  in  northern  Queensland 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Chinese  and  other  alien  races. 
The  inability  of  the  Australian  commonwealth,  even  after  the 
bill  shall  have  been  carried  through  all  the  Parliaments,  to  carve 
out  fresh  states  or  provinces  without  local  consent,  which  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  obtain,  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  another 
singularly  weak  point  in  the  new  constitution. 

Slight,  however,  as  is  the  federal  tie  created  by  the  bill,  when 
contrasted  with  that  which  exists  in  Canada,  it  may  be  difficult 
enough  to  bring  into  existence  by  the  consent  of  all  the  Parlia- 
ments. The  Victorian  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  he  thought 
that  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  less  populous  colonies  insisting 
on  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  amend  money  bills  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  convention  was  called. 
If  such  claims  in  respect  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  per- 
sisted in,  he  doubted  whether  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
with  two  thirds  of  the  population  and  two  thirds  of  the  wealth, 
and  with  only  one  third  of  the  representation  in  the  Senate, 
would  ever  give  such  a  body  power  to  amend  tax  bills.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  if  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
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insist  on  having  their  own  way  upon  this  point  and  retaining 
the  words  of  the  bill  as  passed,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  less  popu- 
lous states  may  stand  out.  The  Canadian  Dominion  was  not 
constituted  all  at  once.  Federation  was  begun  by  the  two  Can- 
adas  and  two  of  the  maritime  provinces  in  1867.  Manitoba  and 
the  North-west  came  in  in  1870,  British  Columbia  in  1871,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  only  in  1873,  while  Newfoundland  still 
holds  out.  It  is  conceivable  that  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
possibly  with*  one  or  two  of  the  other  colonies,  may  found  a 
commonwealth  without  waiting  for  the  whole  of  the  colonies  to 
come  in ;  although  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Council  is  per- 
haps a  difficulty  in  the  way,  as  the  imperial  government  and 
Parliament  may  not  feel  disposed  to  pass  an  act  to  destroy  one 
imperfect  federation  in  order  to  substitute  another  little  more 
complete.  If,  however,  a  commonwealth  comes  into  existence  by 
imperial  and  local  legislation,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  it  may 
gradually  grow  by  subsequent  legislation  into  a  more  complete 
federal  union,  as  the  Swiss  confederation  has  gradually  grown 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  draft  bill  as  "  passed  "  provides  that  the  governors  of  the 
states  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  Parliaments  as  these 
think  fit;  that  the  seat  of  government  shall  be  determined  by  the 
federal  Parliament,  and  until  so  determined  shall  be  fixed  by  a 
majority  of  the  governors  of  states.  It  provides  for  constitu- 
tional amendments  by  laws  to  be  passed  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  both  Houses  and  thereafter  to  be  submitted  to  conventions 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  several  states  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  approved  by  the  conventions  of  a 
majority  of  the  states,  it  is  to  become  law,  subject  to  the  Queen's 
power  of  disallowance.  There  is,  however,  a  proviso  that  no 
amendment  by  which  the  proportionate  representation  of  any 
state  in  either  House  of  Parliament  of  the  commonwealth  is  dim- 
inished, shall  become  law  without  the  consent  of  the  convention 
of  that  state.  This  clause,  of  course,  prevents  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  whereby  the  less  populous  states 
should  have  their  representation  in  that  body  diminished,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  greater  states.     Generally  speaking,  the 
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alterations  made  in  committee  did  not  affect  the  principles  of 
the  bill. 

In  closing  the  convention  Sir  Henry  Parkes  congratulated 
the  body  and  Australia  on  the  rapidity  with  which  events  had 
marched,  although  he  admitted  that  possibly  the  time  for  actual 
federation  had  not  arrived.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  then  moved 
that  as  soon  as  the  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  three  colo- 
nies the  imperial  government  be  requested  to  take  action  to 
establish  the  constitution  in  respect  of  those  colctoies,  and  this 
was  carried.  Queensland,  no  doubt,  intends  to  try  to  come  to 
terms  with  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  in  the  hope  that 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania  will  then  come  in  and  that 
Western  Australia  may  be  bought. 

New  Zealand,  it  was  understood,  would  not  favour  immediate 
entrance  into  federation.  The  opinion  of  New  Zealand,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  George  Grey  on  behalf  of  the  Radicals  of  the  im- 
perial school,  and  by  other  delegates  representing  a  more  conser- 
vative opinion,  is  that  the  "Britain  of  the  South"  is  so 
distant  from  Australia  that  early  union  would  be  impossible. 
It  may,  however,  prove  possible  for  New  Zealand  to  arrive  at  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Australia,  as  regards  trade.  Sir  George 
Grey  is  a  believer  in  imperial  federation  of  a  loose  kind ;  and 
imperial  federation  is  more  generally  favoured  by  the  New  Zea- 
land colonists  than  by  those  of  Australia.  Sir  George  Grey, 
however,  thinks  that  a  barrier  against  the  participation  of  New 
Zealand  in  Australian  federation  is  to  be  found  in  the  coloured 
labour  question,  which  he  believes  is  one  of  the  first  difficulties 
which  an  Australian  federal  Parliament  will  have  to  face.  He 
has  declared  that  the  northern  territories,  if  they  are  to  be 
worked  at  all,  must  be  worked  with  coloured  labour,  and  although 
he  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  labour,  thinks  that 
Eiinakas  and  Indian  coolies  might  wisely  be  employed  in  the 
North.  Sir  George  Grey's  information  differs  entirely  from  my 
own,  which  is  to  the  effect  that,  even  in  the  event  of  a  division 
of  the  colony  of  Queensland,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
North  would  oppose  the  introduction  of  coloured  labour;  and 
I  regard  it  as  most  unlikely  that  this  question  will  be  raised  in 
the  federal  Parliament  should  it  meet,  or  at  least  be  raised  with 
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the  slightest  chance  of  a  reversal  of  the  recent  policy  of  exclu- 
sion of  coloured  labour.  No  doubt  the  growing  of  tropical  produce 
upon  the  northern  coast  will  be  prevented  if  I  am  right,  but  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  Australian  people  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  continent  is  to  be  reserved  for  white  men,  and 
that  those  industries  which  cannot  be  supported  by  white  labour 
are  not  to  be  encouraged  upon  Australian  soil. 

It  is  to  be  noted  among  secondary  points  that,  except  as 
regards  the  speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  all  effusive  expres- 
sions of  loyalty  were  absent  from  the  gathering;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Dibbs  was  the  only  leading  del^ate  who  distinctly 
stated  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Australia  was  to  be  a  repub- 
lic. Mr.  Gillies  replied  to  Mr.  Dibbs  that  the  idea  of  the  foun- 
dation of  an  Australian  republic  could  "only  belong  to  the 
minds  of  men"  who  were  "living  a  century  from  now."  Sir 
George  Grey,  without  mentioning  the  word  "republic,"  advo- 
cated, as  we  have  seen,  the  election  of  the  governor-general,  as 
against  his  nomination  by  the  Queen.  Sir  George  Grey  ex- 
plained, however,  in  his  most  eloquent  speech,  that  he  did  not 
desire  that  the  connection  with  the  monarchy  should  cease,  but 
thought  that  if  the  governor-general  was  elective  as  he  proposed, 
the  Sovereign  of  England  would  still  be  represented  by  him  and 
be  a  member  of  the  Australian  legislature. 

The  Western  Australian  delegates  suggested  that  there  would 
be  much  diflSculty  in  inducing  their  colony  to  join  the  federa- 
tion, and  they  virtually  asked  for  money,  as  I  read  their  words. 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  convention  came  to  a  close,  and  a 
certain  reaction  was  at  once  observable  in  the  colonial  press  and 
in  the  speeches  of  colonial  statesmen.  Two  by-elections  in  New 
South  Wales  have  been  carried  by  anti-federalists.  The  "  Age," 
which  has  influence  as  the  organ  of  the  protectionist  party — 
known  in  Victoria  as  the  Liberal  party — and  to  which  Mr. 
Deakin  and  many  of  his  former  colleagues  are  contributors,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  convention  itself  is  "  strictly  subordinate  " 
to  the  Parliaments  which  created  it,  and  that  its  work  has  to  be 
reviewed  on  independent  terms  by  seven  distinct  Parliaments. 
The  representatives  of  New  Zealand  had  been  present  "from 
motives  of  friendship  rather  than  with  any  serious  intention  of 
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taking  a  share  in  later  developments,**  and  from  one  or  other  o^ 
the  remaining  six  Parliaments  there  were  certain  to  come  sug- 
gested alterations.  Although  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as  a  free  trader 
and  a  representative  of  a  free-trade  colony,  went  very  far  in 
practically  yielding  the  point  of  protection  against  the  world, 
certain  to  be  adopted  in  any  federal  Parliament,  the  Victorian 
protectionists  insist  that  the  question  is  a  vital  one  and  must  not 
be  "  left  to  the  mercy  of  federal  caprice,"  and  have  declared  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  submit  to  a  Victorian  Parliament  a  plan  of 
federation  which  makes  no  mention  of  protection;  aad  the 
**Age"  has  written  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  federation 
wait  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  benefits  arising  from  protection. 
Unless  the  object  of  the  "  Age  **  is  to  prevent  the  new  federa* 
tion  from  being  brought  into  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
object  of  insisting  upon  amendments  upon  this  point,  given  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  practical  chance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  general  free  trade  by  an  Australian  Parliament.  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  and  the  free-trade  mother  colony  have  certainly 
made  an  enormous  concession  of  principle  in  virtually  accepting 
protection  at  the  hand  of  the  other  colonies  in  order  to  secure 
federation,  and  it  is  asking  too  much  of  them  to  insist  that  what 
has  been  virtually  conceded  shall  be,  by  an  altogether  excep- 
tional provision,  definitely  inserted  in  the  constitution  act.  It 
is,  moreover,  difficult  to  see  in  what  form  a  binding  protectionist 
declaration  could  be  made. 

Generally  speaking,  I  should  myself  have  preferred  to  have 
seen  Australia  regard  itself  more  as  a  single  federal  state,  and 
less  as  a  body  of  separate  states  united  only  for  the  common 
purposes  of  defense  and  trade,  and  should  have  wished  to  see 
state  or  provincial  rights  more  strictly  defined  and  more  abso- 
lutely subordinated  to  the  Australian  common  government. 
Even  now,  however,  there  may  be  many  a  slip.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  induce  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  respectively  to 
be  content  to  accept  views  forced  upon  them  in  each  case  by  the 
rival  and  equally  powerful  colony  assisted  by  some  of  the 
smaller  states.  The  convention  has  separated  without  attempt- 
ing to  fix  a  capital  for  the  future  commonwealth,  and  this  in 
itself  is  a  sign  of  weakness.    Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  favourable 
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to  making  Albury  an  Ottawa  or  a  Washington,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  the  proposal  forward  at  the  convention,  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  great  capital  cities  of  the  two  chief 
states ;  and  a  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  that  the  government 
of  the  Australian  commonwealth  should  be  an  itinerant  show. 
Although  the  difficulty  of  the  capital  and  some  others  have  been 
evaded,  it  is  even  now  probable  that  when  the  bill  is  submitted 
to  the  colonial  Parliaments,  many  will  attack  it  as  a  surrender  of 
local  liberties  and  demand  amendments  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  concede.  Western  Australia  seems  almost  certain  to  hold 
oflF  until  it  can  deal  with  an  already  established  commonwealth, 
which  will  be  able  to  give  it  definite  advantages,  such  as  those 
by  which  Canada  brought  British  Columbia  into  union.  It  is 
now  suggested  that  the  British  Parliament  should  pass  a  bill 
which  will  put  an  end  to  the  existing  Federal  Council  and  create 
the  new  commonwealth  so  soon  as  colonies  representing  three 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Australia  are  prepared  to  federate, 
so  that  the  assent  of  the  legislatures  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  one  other  colony  would  be  sufficient. 

Difficulties  may  possibly  be  raised  not  only  by  colonial  Par- 
liaments, but  by  the  imperial  Parliament.  It  is  conceivable,  but 
most  unlikely,  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  Parliament  to 
make  the  Australian  Constitution  more  like  the  Canadian  by 
using  the  word  "provinces'*  instead  of  "states"  for  the  present 
colonies,  by  giving  the  govemor-general  through  the  federal  cab- 
inet the  appointment  of  the  lieutenant-governors,  and  by  intrust- 
ing the  central  government,  not — as  is  proposed — only  with  the 
matters  named  and  with  the  matters  definitely  referred  to  it  by 
the  Parliament  of  any  state,  but,  as  in  Canada,  with  all  matters 
not  exclusively  assigned  to  the  provinces.  Above  all.  Parliament 
may  conceivably  decide  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  criminal  law 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  Australia  as  it  is  throughout  Can- 
ada,  a  provision  not  contained  in  the  Australian  bill.  It  is  far 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  interference  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment and  of  Parliament  will  concern  matters  where  the 
mother  country  might  be  brought  into  conflict  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. The  Australian  draft  constitution  gives  to  the  federal  body 
the  control  of  treaties  and  of  relations  with  the  Pacific  countries, 
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the  exercise  of  legislative  powers  with  respect  to  Australia  at 
present  exercised  by  the  imperial  Parliament,  and  control  of  the 
aflEairs  of  the  people  of  any  race  r^arding  whom  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  make  special  laws  not  applicable  to  the  general 
community.  That  the  federal  body  should  have  thes§  powers  as 
against  the  separate  colonies  or  states  is  obviously  right,  but  if 
what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  to  obtain  new  powers,  not  at  present 
handed  over  by  the  imperial  Parliament  to  any  colonial  au- 
thority, the  government  and  Parliament  of  the  mother  country 
must  of  course  understand  exactly  what  is  meant  and  make  up 
their  minds  how  far  they  can  safely  go  in  trusting  the  Austra- 
lians with  the  control  of  treaties  and  of  their  own  foreign 
affairs.  I  myself  am  favorable  to  the  concessions  which  will  be 
asked  for  by  Australia,  but  the  action  of  the  home  government 
in  the  Newfoundland  case  is  not  encouraging. 

I  have  written  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Canadian  sys- 
tems as  though  Australia  had  had  to  choose  between  the  two 
and  had  chosen  the  system  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  is  so 
as  regards  points  which  to  us  appear  the  principal  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  main  differencv^  lies  in  the  uniformity  in  Canada 
of  the  criminal  law,  the  nomiuajbion  of  the  lieutenant-governors 
by  the  central  cabinet,  and  the  existence  in  the  federal  Parlia- 
ment of  power  to  legislate  on  all  matters  where  the  reverse  has 
not  been  specified.  In  these  matters,  and  in  some  others,  Aus- 
tralia has  failed  to  follow  Canadian  example.  But  to  American 
readers  the  differences  between  their  Constitution  and  that  pro- 
posed for  the  Australian  commonwealth  will  be  more  striking 
than  the  resemblances.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  are  in- 
tended to  sit  in  Parliament.  They  are  to  be  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  dependent  upon  the  support  of  a 
majority,  and  not,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  ministers  of  an 
independent  executive  authority,  able  to  act  for  a  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  country's  will.  In  practice,  also,  the  authority  of 
the  governor  will  be  that  of  the  most  constitutional  of  constitu- 
tional kings,  and  very  inferior  to  and  very  different  from  the 
authority  of  a  president  of  the  United  States.  There  is,  too, 
great  difference  of  local  feeling  between  the  Australians  and 
your  people.    The  Australians  are  state  socialists,  and  although 
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their  new  constitution  proposes  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  states  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
allowed  to  exist  in  Canada,  yet  it  vests  the  virtual  control  of  the 
whole  railway  system  of  Australia  in  the  federal  power,  which 
will  be  a  ^hock  to  your  American  minds,  whether  north  or 
south  of  the  Canadian  border  line. 

A  reason  why  I  should  have  wished  that  Australia  should 
have  been  made  one  by  her  new  constitution  concerns  the  inferi- 
ority of  some  of  her  existing  Parliaments  and  the  brilliant  ability 
of  some  of  her  statesmen  at  present  confined  within  spheres  too 
small  for  them.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  too  big  for  New  South 
Wales ;  Mr.  Deakin*s  sympathies  are  too  wide  for  Victorian  limits ; 
and  Australia,  which  might  produce  a  federal  cabinet  of  seven 
members  of  the  highest  powers,  with  a  federal  opposition  of 
seven  leading  statesmen  ready  to  take  their  place  and  of  almost 
equal  fame,  fritters  her  men  away  upon  a  number  of  small  Par- 
liaments, in  some  of  which  the  level  is  very  low.  Coalition 
governments  have  succeeded  in  Victoria  and  have  done  some- 
thing for  that  colony,  and  are  being  tried  in  Queensland  and 
some  others;  but  a  coalition  government  for  all  Australia  in  a 
strong  federal  Parliament  might  bring  about  an  era  of  social 
progress  and  a  trial  of  state  socialistic  experiments  such  as  the 
world  has  not  yet  seen — and  probably  would  do  so.  The  great 
majority  of  Australians  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  state 
to  do  much  for  the  people,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  exercising 
this  power.  You  in  the  United  States;  the  Canadians  across 
their  border;  the  continental  governments,  are  far  behind  even 
old  England  in  this  respect,  and  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
world  that  Australia,  which  is  much  before  us  all,  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  putting  its  doctrines  into  practice  upon  the 
largest  scale. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  stating  that  if 
Australia  comes  together  she  will  start  as  the  eighth  state  in  the 
world  in  wealth  and  revenue  and  trade,  and  indeed  in  all  points 
except  population.  Her  population  is  but  four  millions,  but 
they  are  four  millions  of  the  best. 

Charles  W.  Dilke 
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A  LARGE  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  have 
no  latent  prejudices  against  foreigners  as  a  class,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment seriously  considering  the  wisdom  of  a  stringent  restriction 
of  immigration.  They  affect  to  believe  that  the  phenomenal 
assimilative  powers  of  the  Republic  have  at  last  reached  their 
limits,  and  that  the  digestive  functions  of  the  state  are  being 
seriously  disordered  by  the  wholesale  reception  of  incongruous, 
crude,  and  antagonistic  elements  of  population.  They  insist 
that,  vast  as  is  the  area  of  the  Republic,  and  great  as  are  its 
assimilative  powers,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  voracity  of  the 
national  mouth  at  the  barge  office  in  New  York.  They  are 
seriously  discussing  the  wisdom  of  extending  to  certain  other 
countries  some  features  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  if  that 
be  possible.  In  some  instances  foreign-bom  workmen  join  in 
demanding  the  general  restriction  of  immigration,  while  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  the  South,  where  the  foreign-bom 
vote  is  comparatively  light — men  who  cannot,  therefore,  be  ac- 
cused of  pandering  to  naturalized  citizens — are  among  the  stur- 
diest opponents  of  restrictive  measures.  This  latter  fact  may 
be  attributed  partly  to  a  general  dislike  of  anything  antagonistic 
to  the  broad  liberality  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  and  partly  to  a 
dread  of  the  numerical  or  political  supremacy  of  the  Negroes. 
Besides,  a  man  looking  on  the  vast,  fertile,  and  as  yet  sparsely- 
peopled  sections  of  the  South-west  is  not  apt  to  dread  unrestricted 
immigration  as  much  as  he  who  daily  views  the  scenes  of  our 
great  cities  and  those  of  mining  and  railroad  centers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  wisdom 
or  the  folly  of  leaving  immigration  unrestricted,  but  I  certainly 
have  no  part  in  any  general  distrust  of  the  foreigners  who  share 
our  citizenship,  nor  in  any  prejudice  against  inunigrants  from 
other  lands.  The  adult  man  sound  in  body  and  mind,  of  good 
character  and  industrious  habits,  intelligent,  with  some  elem«n- 
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tary  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  whether  he  is  skilled  or  un- 
skilled,  who  comes  to  the  United  States  deliberately  in  order  to 
better  himseK  as  a  man,  intending  to  live  and  die  here,  to  rear 
children,  to  make  a  home,  and  to  become  a  devoted  and  loyal 
citizen,  is  a  great  national  blessing  to  us,  and  should  be  received 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  from  whatever  land  he  may  come.  He 
is  a  rich  gift  from  the  land  which  suckled,  nursed,  reared,  fed, 
protected,  and  trained  him  until  it  handed  him  over  to  us  a 
**  ready-made  "  man,  with  two  strong  hands,  a  clear  head,  and  an 
honest  heart.  A  hearty  welcome  to  him,  whether  he  be  Saxon 
or  Celt,  Norseman,  Latin,  Slav,  or  Teuton !  Let  him  ply  his 
strong  arms  and  skilled  fingers  with  all  his  energy,  study  our 
ways,  learn  our  language,  be  of  us  and  with  us,  and  we  will  be 
for  him  against  the  world. 

There  is,  however,  another  immigrant  who  is  not  desirable. 
It  is  not  so  much  his  individuality  that  weighs  against  him  as 
the  circumstances  that  fling  him,  as  it  were,  on  our  shores.  He 
is  the  unfortunate  wretch  who,  without  choice  or  provision,  is 
chased  by  starvation  and  immediate  necessity,  together  with  his 
more  wretched  family,  into  the  crowded  hold  of  a  great  steam- 
ship, to  seek  the  market  closed  by  a  prohibitory  tariflE  to  the 
goods  which  he  produced  in  his  native  land.  He  comes  here,  in 
most  instances,  seeking  temporary  relief  from  grinding  poverty, 
with  intention  to  return  with  his  gain  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  We 
have  shut  out  the  cheap  foreign  watch,  blanket,  tin  sheet,  glass 
pane,  and  steel  rail;  but  the  cheaper  foreign  worker,  hand  to 
hand  with  hunger,  underbids  American  labor  in  the  home  mar- 
ket that  we  boast  was  made  for  it  alone.  We  have  reared 
around  our  custom  houses,  by  our  inhibition  of  foreign  goods, 
adamantine  walls  high  enough  to  stop  the  free  movement  of  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  deep  enough  to  shut  out  natural  gas  or 
drinking  water  from  Canada  and  Mexico;  but  around  our  immi- 
grant depots,  against  the  great  swelling  tide  of  immigration,  we 
have  strung  a  few  statutory  cobwebs ! 

However  conservative  one  may  be  regarding  sweeping  tariff- 
reduction,  and  however  little  in  sympathy  with  radical  opposi- 
tion to  moderate  protection,  yet  he  must  concede  that  immi- 
gration and  the  tariff  are  closely  interwoven  and  should  be 
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considered  relatively  as  affecting  each  other.  In  the  holds  of  the 
ships  from  which  we  have  excluded  foreign  freight  humanity 
takes  its  place.  K  we  wish  to  furnish  a  paradisaical  home  mar- 
ket to  American  labor,  should  we  not  follow  a  prohibitory  tariff 
against  foreign  goods  by  a  general  exclusion  law  against  foreign 
men?  If  we  do  not  prohibit  foreign  workers,  is  it  not  a  crime 
against  our  own  people  to  mislead  these  aliens  with  the  pleasant 
fictions  intended  for  home  consumption?  Suppose  it  were  stated 
by  Italian  immigration  agents  that  it  is  made  obligatory  by  law 
that  every  laboring  man  in  the  United  States  shall  receive 
eight  dollars  for  every  eight  hours'  work,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  laboring  men  in  Italy  are  receiving  eight  cents  per  day  and 
the  price  of  passage  in  "  tramp  "  steamships  to  this  country  is 
eight  dollars.  On  this  statement  of  the  situation  in  a  steamship 
advertisement,  the  numbers  that  would  augment  our  industrial 
army  from  Italy  would  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  capacity  of 
the  steamers  and  on  the  number  of  Italian  workmen  who  could 
secure  the  passage  money.  Now  suppose  that  on  arriving  here 
they  should  soon  discover  that  indirectly  there  is  collected  from 
them  every  day  as  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  they  live  as 
American  workers  do,  seven  dollars  and  ninety  cents,  giving 
them  two  cents  a  day  to  compensate  for  the  radical  change  in 
their  condition  of  life  and  for  the  difference  between  the  climate 
of  Pittsburgh  and  that  of  Palermo— would  you  be  surprised  if, 
thus  disOlusioned,  vast  bodies  of  them  should  swell  the  armies 
of  the  discontented,  and,  engaging  in  riot,  should  be  shot  down 
by  private  police  or  public  militia? 

In  this  discussion  it  must  be  remembered  that  electricity  and 
steam,  triple-expansion  engines  and  fast  express  trains  have 
combined  to  make  the  whole  world  very  small  and  neighborly. 
These  great,  fast  steamships  rushing  up  our  bay,  swarming  with 
human  beings  who  crowd  into  our  free  labor  market  with  press- 
ing necessity  forcing  them  to  lowest  prices,  are  boring  holes  witu 
their  twin  screws  in  the  logic  of  the  McKinley  Bill.  "  Well," 
say  the  advocates  of  the  prohibitory  tariff,  "  we  will  add  to  the 
laws  that  restrict  immigration.  We  will  have  consular  examina- 
tions of  intending  immigrants,  or  we  will  compel  all  candidates 
for  admission  into  our  country  to  speak  the  English  language." 
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Aside  from  the  facts  that  undue  restrictions,  such  as  linguistic 
tests,  are  not  in  keeping  with  American  principles,  and  that  consu- 
lar examinations,  unless  an  enormous  clerical  force  is  employed, 
are  well-nigh  impracticable,  nothing  short  of  exclusion,  backed 
by  an  army  of  government  detectives  and  a  cordon  of  gunboats, 
will  ever  successfully  keep  out  the  tide  which  very  high  and  stiff 
artificial  barriers  against  the  interchange  of  commodities  are 
bound  to  create.  The  present  law  against  certain  classes  of  im- 
migrants is,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  port  of  New  York  is  con- 
cerned, well  and  zealously  enforced,  and  yet  those  ^excluded  are 
mere  drops  from  the  great  sea  which  flows  over  our  land. 

If,  for  instance,  the  present  prohibitory  tariff  should  effectu- 
ally close  the  American  market  to  the  product  of  the  Welsh 
tin  mills  or  of  the  Austrian  pearl-button  factories,  the  Welsh 
and  Austrian  operatives  whose  home  manufactories  would  con- 
sequently be  closed,  and  who  would  be  forced  to  come  to  our 
"  home  market " — with  intention  to  return  home  again  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  some  little  resentment,  perhaps,  against  us,  and 
certainly  with  no  love  for  our  country — would  perhaps  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  most  stringent  restrictive  immigrant  law, 
and  yet  be  a  most  undesirable  addition  to  our  population.  Sucli 
an  immigrant  is  forced  to  come ;  he  comes  sullenly  and  regret- 
fully; he  does  not  come  intending  to  stay  or  to  be  assimilated: 
he  comes  under  the  pain  and  pinch  of  a  necessity  which  our  laws 
have  forced  upon  him;  he  lands  here  generally  with  a  family 
dependent  upon  him  and  with  little  or  no  means;  and  yet  he  is 
not  a  pauper  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  He  lingers  where 
he  lands,  unless  an  employer  selects  him  from  among  the  vast 
number  of  our  own  unemployed  and  pays  his  fare  to  a  distance 
because,  in  the  free  and  unprotected  labor  market,  he  has  under- 
bid the  native  workman.  Frequently  he  becomes  a  chattel,  a 
serf,  with  a  number  instead  of  a  name,  a  piece  of  brutalized, 
degraded,  human  machinery,  consigned  in  a  freight  car  to  some 
great  corporation.  Or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  Italian 
workman  alluded  to  above,  he  has  read  on  the  dead  walls  of 
European  cities  the  steamship  advertisements  in  wliich,  in  the 
glowing  periods  and  resplendent  imagery  of  the  '*  spellbinders  "  pf 
our  election  campaigns,  the  Eden  in  which  American  working- 
28 
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men  luxuriate  is  strikingly  described ;  and  he  hastens  hither,  to 
be  disillusioned  and  to  join  the  growing  ranks  of  the  reckless 
and  radically  discontented.  With  our  prohibitory  tarifE  against 
goods,  if  we  wish  to  repress  the  tremendous  immigration  of  most 
undesirable  elements,  we  must  declare  war  not  only  against  com- 
merce, but  against  international  comity,  and  arrest  men  as  well 
as  packs  of  sheep's  wool,  tin  dinner  pails,  and  coat  buttons.  Mr. 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  evidently  appreciates,  judging  from  the 
bill  that  he  introduced  into  the  last  Congress,  that  our  laws  must 
be  strong  and  stringent  enough  to  stop  men  as  well  as  packing 
cases  on  our  quays. 

A  joyous  shout  went  up  from  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Mo- 
Kinley  Bill,  after  its  passage,  when  the  cable  brought  news  that 
Europe  was  filled  with  rumors  of  industries  that  had  been 
ruined  by  the  loss  of  their  American  market.  Was  that  really 
good  news  for  the  American  workingmen?  Our  law  closes  a 
European  shop  and  throws  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
workmen ;  with  land  monopoly,  costly  governments,  dense  popu- 
lations, few  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  a  restrictive  caste 
system,  they  have  in  many  cases  to  choose  between  the  poor- 
house  and  the  emigrant  ship.  That  ship  sails,  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances, to  the  United  States,  and  her  hunger-driven  cargo—"  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe  " — is  soon  in  sharp  and  deadly  compe- 
tition with  the  American  workingman.  Oh,  but  our  dreaded 
rival,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  whom  you  must  fear  equally 
with  his  workmen — ^have  we  not  put  him  out  of  our  way?  Yes, 
perhaps,  but  only  to  place  him  in  a  still  more  dangerous  opposi- 
tion to  our  best  interests.  He  closes  his  factory,  counts  his  gains, 
and  goes  neither  to  the  emigrant  ship  nor  to  the  poorhouse ;  but 
he  invests  his  money  in  a  syndicate  to  purchase  American  lands 
or  industries,  and  lives  contented  and  happy  thereafter  on  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  his  American  workers.  He  may  curse  and 
detest  American  institutions,  but  he  must  bless  American  money 
and  consider  that  under  a  frowning  front,  after  all,  Mr.  McKinley 
is  his  chief  benefactor.  American  toilers  on  Illinois  farms,  on 
Wyoming  cattle  ranches,  in  Colorado  mines,  in  California  fruit 
plantations,  in  Oregon  forests,  and  in  industries  generally  through- 
out the  country  are  "  protected  "  against  "  the  degraded  serfs  "  of 
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Europe,  while  giving  their  hardest  labor  and  best  skill  to  benefit 
the  detested  foreigner  against  whom  we  inveigh  during  presiden- 
tial campaigns.  Is  it  a  great  national  blessing  when  these  gentle- 
men move  their  manufacturing  plants  to  our  country,  bringing, 
despite  our  contract-labor  law,  a  whole  force  of  foreign  workers, 
wrenched  from  their  native  land  by  the  action  of  our  tariff  laws? 
Is  their  arrival  a  benefit  to  American  labor?  In  some  very 
highly  protected  occupations  a  considerable  portion  of  the  force 
consists  of  foreigners  who  followed  a  transplanted  industry.* 
But  the  American  farmer  feeds  them  and  is  benefited — how? 
His  prices  are  fixed  in  the  land  they  left,  and  he  gains  no  money 
by  feeding  them  in  New  Jersey  instead  of  in  Austria,  Italy, 
Wales,  France,  or  England. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  set 
forth  the  startling  figures  of  foreign  ownership  of  American  realty, 
industries,  and  corporate  interests.  The  evils  of  this  ownership 
are  generally  admitted  by  leading  men  of  both  political  parties 
— such  men  as  Senators  Carlisle,  Edmunds,  and  Reagan,  Repre- 
sentatives Holman,  Payson,  and  Gates,  and  many  others.  When 
this  octopus  of  alien  ownership,  largely  encouraged  by  our  com- 
mercial warfare  on  mankind  through  abnormal  tariffs,  comes  to 
fasten  its  tentacles  on  the  land,  the  Republic  will  be  in  great 
danger.  The  smaK  freeholder,  the  mainstay  of  American  institu- 
tions, will  then  give  place  to  the  wretched  dependent  of  a  foreign 
landlord.  That  landlord  may  in  time  control  his  tenant's  politi- 
cal actions;  for  the  true  sovereign  is  the  lord  of  the  land,  the  man 
who  owns  the  soil  on  which  others  live.  In  that  day  our  immi- 
gration bureaus  will  be  spying  out  the  foreign  contract  tenant,  as 
well  as  the  laborer. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  foreign  contract 
labor  provision  of  the  statute  book,  that  at  its  best  it  can  never 
be  very  effective.  What  contract  is  necessary  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  an  immigrant  who  comes  to  this  country  under  induce- 
ment to  work  in  the  only  industry  where  possibly  he  could 
secure  employment?  Suppose  a  European  mill-owner  should 
to-day  address  his  assembled  employees  as  follows :  "  This  shop 
closes  to-morrow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  McKinley  Bill  has 
*See  the  reports  of  Congressional  committees. 
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closed  our  market  in  the  United  States.  Next  week  I  open  a 
similar  establishment  in  New  Jersey,  ten  miles  from  the  landing, 
place  in  New  York.  Any  of  you  who  may  emigrate  to  America 
will  be  given  first  preference  for  employment.  Mr.  Hnrryem, 
our  foreman,  is  agent  for  the  Occidental  Line  of  steamers  and 
will  give  you  easy  terms."  Let  every  man  of  them  land  in  New 
York  with  five  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  see  the  result,  in  spite 
of  our  most  carefully  devised  restrictive  immigration  laws. 
Suppose  that  when  they  get  to  the  transplanted  mill  they  find 
the  American  workers  on  a  strike  against  a  sweeping  reduction  of 
wages;  what  clause  of  the  McKinley  Bill  will  protect  these  citi- 
zens from  b^ing  supplanted  by  the  invaders?  As  I  write,  the 
following  cable  dispatch  may  be  seen  in  the  newspapers: 

"The  effect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  on  the  mother-of-pearl  workers  of 
Vienna  has  been  serious.  OflScial  reports  show  that  out  of  6,000  only  1,500 
are  foUowing  their  trade.  The  rest  are  making  a  precarious  living  as  best 
they  can." 

"Making  a  precarious  living"!  Forty-five  hundred  Austrian 
fellow-men  will  soon  be  clamoring  at  the  doors  of  the  American 
button  factories,  and  saying  to  the  owners:  "Let  us  in;  lower 
than  the  lowest  price  you  now  pay  for  labor,  we  ofEer  ours  to 
swell  your  profits.  Our  scanty  means,  gotten  in  a  '  precarious  * 
way,  are  expended.  The  wolf  is  not  at  our  doors  (our  only 
door  is  that  of  the  almshouse),  but  he  has  already  fastened  his 
fangs  upon  us,  our  wives,  and  our  little  ones.  We  were  happy 
in  our  native  land ;  we  loved  our  homes,  our  institutions,  our  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  habits ;  but  you  reached  your  powerful  arm 
over  the  sea  and  took  away  our  bread,  and  now,  perforce,  we 
stand  here  at  your  door  and  beg  for  work.  We  did  you  no 
hann  in  the  dear  old  land  we  left;  we  ate  your  wheat  and  pork, 
and  thought  kindly  of  you  and  wished  you  well.  We  see  your 
own  workers  here  clamoring  for  work  themselves ;  we  are  their 
brothers  and  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  them,  but  hunger  is 
cruel,  and  these  women  and  children  sitting  here  in  your  streets, 
dressed  in  heavy,  honest,  European  woolens,  are  tired  and  hot 
and  very  weary  under  this  American  summer  sun."  This  is  not 
fancy.     Read  of  the  first  fruits  of  a  prohibitory  tariff. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  the  total  number  of  immi- 
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grants  arrived  at  the  ports  of  the  United   States  during  the 
periods  named  as  follows : 

1800.  1891. 

Month  of  March, 85,750  52,173 

Threemonths,  ended  March  81, 64,021  86,048 

Nine  months,  ended  March  81, 254,408  816,2^7 

I  conclude  that  a  very  high  or  substantially  prohibitory  tariff 
in  the  United  States  is  bound  to  force,  in  spite  of  all  mere  re- 
strictive  measures,  a  large,  unhealthy,  undesirable,  abnormal 
immigration  of  those  who  care  nothing,  and  desire  to  know  less, 
about  our  citizenship,  an  inmiigration  which  is  inimical  to  Ameri- 
can labor  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
I  conclude,  also,  that  it  will  lead  eventually  to  a  dangerous  alien 
ownership  of  American  properties  and  to  alien  control  of  our 
industries  and  domestic  commerce. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  those  who  prophesy  that  economic  dis- 
aster will  follow  the  violation  of  natural  laws  find  little  favor  in 
our  coimtry,  because  the  evils  of  vicious  laws  are  not  immedi- 
ately apparent.  Our  country  is  young  and  strong  and,  as  yet, 
robust.  Like  a  strong,  lusty  young  man  it  can  break  many  of 
nature's  laws  with  no  immediate  penalty ;  but  outraged  nature 
overcomes  the  greatest  of  giants  unless  reparation  and  amend- 
ment take  the  place  of  audacious  and  continued  violation  of  her 
rules.  The  great  steamships  coming  up  New  York  Bay  packed 
with  human  beings  in  all  garbs,  bearing  the  impress  of  all  lands, 
speaking  all  tongues,  whether  coming  here  of  free  will  or  forced 
here  with  no  will,  are  object  lessons  which  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  which  may  suggest  thoughts  of  better  things  than  extensions 
of  the  principle  of  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  or  revivals  of  the 
absurd  nativism  of  a  past  age. 

William  McAdoo. 


THE  GREAT  COUNT  OF  1890. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1890,  under  a  provision  of  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  nearly  forty-nine  thousand  enumerators  be- 
gan the  great  decennial  work  of  counting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States;  in  cities  and  towns,  on  farms  and  ranches,  in 
mining  and  lumbering  camps,  along  railways  and  rivers,  upon 
the  shore,  and  high  up  in  mountain  ravines.  It  was  the  eleventh 
census.  The  first  had  been  taken  in  1790,  the  year  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  government  under  the  Constitution.  The  eleventh 
was,  therefore,  to  show  the  changes  of  a  hundred  years — the  first 
century  of  the  nation's  life.  The  occasion  was  one  which  should 
have  been  of  the  deepest  interest  to  a  great,  free  people. 

The  importance  of  the  work  would  seem  to  have  required 
that  the  enumeration  be  opened  by  a  presidential  proclamation, 
invoking  the  public  attention,  calling  upon  all  citizens  to  aid  the 
officers  of  the  law,  and  demanding,  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
honor,  that  political  and  sectional  passions  and  prejudices  be  laid 
aside  while  this  great  constitutional  function  was  being  per- 
formed. It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  failure,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  usher  in  the  national  census  in  this  way.  When  one 
considers  what  the  census  is  to  our  people,  that  it  is  a  condition 
precedent  of  our  form  of  government,  and  that  by  it  are  to  be  ap- 
portioned both  direct  taxation  and  political  representation,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  mere  proprieties  of  the  occasion  demanded  an  exec- 
utive proclamation,  even  though  no  more  of  practical  virtue  were 
expected  from  it  than  is  supposed  to  emanate  from  an  annual  proc- 
lamation appointing  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  or  one  of 
fasting  and  humiliation.  But  when  it  is  further  considered  that 
the  census  is  pre-eminently  a  work  which  depends,  for  its  integ- 
rity and  efficiency,  upon  public  interest  and  attention,  and  upon 
the  cheerful  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  citizens  and  all  sorts  of 
people,  the  faOure  referred  to  becomes  altogether  inexplicable. 

When  first  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  assigned  to  the  superin- 
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tendency  of  the  United  States  census,  I  besought  the  President 
to  give  to  the  opening  of  the  enumeration  the  prestige  and  iclat 
of  a  proclamation.  General  Grant  was  not  indisposed  to  do  so, 
but  the  inexorable  Department  of  State  interposed  its  objection. 
There  never  had  been  such  a  proceeding  and  therefore  there 
never  could  be.  Seasons  were  nothing  as  against  precedents ; 
and  so  the  great  national  canvass  was  allowed  to  begin  vrith  as 
little  of  ceremony  and  of  observation  as  the  annual  peregrinartions 
of  a  village  assessor.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  recent  pain- 
ful experiences  will  effectually  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  rulers 
the  expediency  of  distinguishing  this  function  as  clearly  as  possi- 
ble from  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  government,  and  of  pub- 
licly invoking  for  it  the  good  will  and  active  co-operation  of  all? 

The  work  of  the  eleventh  census  began,  as  was  said,  on  the 
first  of  June.  In  cities  the  work  was  generally  concluded  within 
two  weeks.  In  rural  districts  the  enumeration  was  allowed  to  be 
protracted  through  the  entire  month.  In  many  districts,  how- 
ever, here  and  there,  the  canvass,  owing  to  accidents  or  to  unfore- 
seen obstacles,  dragged  on  through  some  days  or  weeks  longer. 
In  a  very  few  distant  and  difficult  districts  its  completion  was 
still  further  delayed ;  but  on  the  21st  of  October  the  last  returns 
were  received,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  the  census  office 
announced  the  population  as  62,480,640,  exclusive  of  "  Indians 
not  taxed,"  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  Constitution.  As  the 
result  of  minor  corrections,  this  total  was  subsequently  changed 
to  62,622,250,  which — whoever  may  be  content  or  non-content — is 
destined  to  stand  as  the  record  for  1890. 

The  count  of  1790  showed  8,929,214  inhabitants;  so  that  in 
the  past  century  the  population  has  increased  to  nearly  sixteen- 
fold  its  original  number.  How  far  this  increase  has  been  out 
of  the  loins  of  the  men  of  1790  and  how  far  it  has  been  due 
to  immigration  from  foreign  countries,  we  may  take  another  oc- 
casion to  inquire.  More  marvelous  even  than  the  growth  in 
numbers  has  been  the  spread  of  population  westward  over  terri- 
tory which  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  roamed  over  only 
by  savage  beasts  and  savage  men.  The  people  of  1790  were 
found  wholly  in  a  narrow  tract  along  the  Atlantic  shore,  except 
where  adventurous  colonists,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  two  hun- 
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dred  thousand,  had  taken  up  lands  amid  primeTal  forests  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  total  inhabited  area  of  those  days  may 
be  roughly  given  as  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles.  To^lay 
nearly  a  million  and  three  quarters  square  miles  are  more  or  less 
densely  covered  by  population.  Then  the  average  density  of 
settlement  was  sixteen  to  the  square  mile.  To-day  it  is  nearly 
forty  to  the  square  mile,  over  a  seven-fold  area. 

The  moral  and  physical  energy  and  courage,  the  intellectual 
activity  and  enterprise  exhibited  by  the  American  people  in  thus 
overrunning  and  occupying,  settling  and  cultivating  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  miles  in  the  course  of  a  single  century,  is  ab- 
solutely unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  stands,  and 
will  long  stand,  without  a  rival  among  human  achievements. 
Think  what  it  means !  an  average  each  year  of  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles — a  territory  larger  than  Holland,  nearly  as  large  as 
Switzerland  with  all  its  barren  mountains !  For  each  ten  years 
a  territory  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  first 
entered  upon,  taken  up,  and  annexed  to  the  previously  occupied 
and  cultivated  area !  This  story  of  the  geographical  process  of 
the  national  growth  is  among  the  marvels  of  our  race;  and  I  con- 
fess it  is  to  me  not  less  a  subject  of  admiration  than  the  highest 
achievements  in  art,  letters,  and  science,  or  in  conquest  and  war- 
like enterprise.  No  other  people  could  have  extended  settlement 
in  so  short  a  time  over  so  vast  a  space.  Any  other  of  the  great 
migratory  races,  Slav  or  Tartar,  would  have  broken  hopelessly 
down  in  the  effort  to  compass  such  a  field  in  such  a  term  of  years. 

Unfortunately,  the  natural  and  proper  pride  and  self-satisfac- 
tion with  which  the  record  of  our  first  hundred  years  as  a  nation 
should  have  been  made  up,  has  been  greatly  impaired  and  di- 
minished by  grave  and  widespread  complaints  against  the  count 
of  1890.  It  is  to  these,  rather  than  to  gratulation  over  the  un- 
doubted results,  that  the  present  paper  must  be  addressed.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  great  popular  surprise  and  disappointment  over 
the  announcement  made  from  the  census  office  in  October  last; 
and  to  many  persons  popular  surprise  and  disappointment  are 
evidence  enough.  But  after  a  century  of  censuses  we  can 
hardly  accept  this  sort  of  proof.  Experience  has  shown  that  dis- 
satisfaction may  exist  at  its  maximum  where  no  good  reason  ap- 
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pears;  and,  again,  that  the  gravest  errors  of  enumeration  may 
pass  unnoticed.  When  the  first  census  was  taken,  the  people 
were  wholly  unreconciled  to  find  that  they  numbered  only  four 
millions — ^indeed,  not  quite  four  millions;  and  Mr.  JeflEerson, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  communicating  the  results  to  our  min- 
isters abroad,  formally  notified  them  that  the  returns  were  be- 
lieved to  be  inadequate,  and  even  kindly  undertook,  by  "  figures 
in  red  ink,"  to  supply  the  deficiencies.  Yet  the  course  of  the 
three  or  four  censuses  which  followed  showed  conclusively  that 
the  census  of  1790  was  minutely  accurate;  so  much  so  that  it 
became,  as  we  shall  see,  the  base-line  from  which  population 
could  be  unerringly  projected  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

A  census  may  be  criticised  in  one  or  all  of  three  diflEerent 
ways :  First,  this  may  be  done  objectively,  by  direct  proof  of  its 
inaccuracy  adduced  from  the  outside,  as  when  names  of  actual 
residents  are  shown  to  have  been  omitted  in  large  numbers. 
Such  proof  may  be  furnished  by  another  count  if  carried  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  itself  incontestable,  or  by  bringing  forward 
a  multitude  of  well-authenticated  individual  cases  of  omission. 
Secondly,  the  census  may  be  criticised  by  internal  evidence,  as 
when  the  schedules  themselves  show,  upon  expert  examination, 
that  they  have  been  fraudulently  or  loosely  made  up;  or  as 
when  the  resulting  statistics  fail  to  agree  among  themselves,  or 
fail  to  correspond  to  proportions  which  are  determined  by  laws 
of  population  so  well  ascertained  and  so  general  in  their  opera- 
tion that  n6  large  body  of  people  can  escape  their  control. 
Thirdly,  the  criticism  may  be  by  comparison  with  preceding  and 
succeeding  censuses,  as  when  an  enumeration  fails,  in  a  degree 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  temporary  causes  which  can  be 
adduced,  to  take  its  due  place  in  the  series.  An  illustration  of 
this  last  method  is  furnished  by  the  ninth  census,  which  passed 
without  any  general  adverse  criticism  at  the  time,  but  which  the 
census  of  1880  proved  to  have  been  in  error  to  a  large  extent 
through  the  southern  States. 

Direct  external  evidence  against  the  general  integrity  of  the 
census,  throughout  a  country  so  broad  and  of  such  widely  vary- 
ing conditions  as  the  United  States,  is  not  easily  obtained,  even 
if  it  could  be  had  at  all,  in  the  degree  which  would  be  necessary 
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to  condemn  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  results  of  an  enumeration 
carried  on  over  an  extended  district  are  not  homogeneous.  They 
must  differ  somewhat  in  quality — and  they  may  even  differ 
widely — without,  perhaps,  much  blame  except  in  the  very  worst 
cases.  Hence  such  a  work  cannot  be  appraised  by  tests  applied 
at  random.  No  matter  how  well  the  work  in  general  may 
have  been  done,  bad  spots  can  always  be  detected,  here  and 
there,  by  searching  scrutiny.  On  the  other  hand,  against  the 
widest  dereliction  from  duty  the  conscientiousness  of  individual 
supervisors  or  enumerators  will  erect  a  barrier.  Not  only  does 
the  "  personal  equation  "  of  enumerators  and  supervisors  thus 
constitute  the  enimieration  of  each  district,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  thing  by  itself,  but  the  special  liabilities  and  difficulties  of 
individual  districts  and  regions  are  such  as  necessarily  to  cause 
great  differences  in  the  degrees  of  accuracy  which  can  possibly 
be  attained.  There  are  rural  communities  in  which  it  would  be 
inexcusable  for  a  census-taker  to  omit  a  single  person  among  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand.  There  are  other  communities  in  which 
it  would  no  more  be  possible  for  a  census-taker  to  secure  the 
name  of  every  resident  than  it  would  be  for  an  accomplished 
angler  to  catch  the  last  trout  in  a  stream.  Since,  therefore,  a 
census  is  never  all  good  or  all  bad,  it  cannot  be  judged  as  a 
whole  by  the  number  and  kind  of  tests  which  the  heedless,  im- 
patient character  of  our  people  will  be  likely  to  cause  to  be  made. 
Especially  when  such  tests  are  applied  at  the  instance  of  ag- 
grieved municipalities,  or  are  carried  on  in  a  partisan  spirit,  are 
they  unlikely  to  do  more  than  render  the  public  mind  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied,  without  affording  any  measure  of  the  degree  of 
error,  or  even  proving  that  the  census  as  k  whole  is  defective. 

The  most  important  instance  of  an  attempt  to  secure  external 
evidence  against  the  eleventh  census  is  afforded  by  the  painful 
case  of  New  York  City.  It  will  never  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
regret  that  the  administration  at  Washington  did  not  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  and  direct  a  re-enumeration,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1870.  Such  a 
courae  would  have  delayed  for  a  few  weeks  the  final  announce- 
ment of  the  result  for  the  whole  country ;  and  might,  in  conse- 
quence, have  prevented  the  reapportionment  of  representation 
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in  Congress  during  the  last  session.  But  this  would  not  have 
been  a  high  price  to  pay  for  setting  at  rest  the  complaints — 
whether  well  founded  or  ill  founded — of  the  press  and  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  New  York,  and  for  saving,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  prestige  of  the  whole  census.  As  it  is,  the  record  is  made 
up  with  a  very  unhappy  state  of  things:  a  national  enumeration 
which  credits  the  city  with  1,515,801  inhabitants,  and  a  police 
count  197,000  in  excess.  Such  a  contradiction  in  terms,  what- 
ever value  one  may  attribute  to  the  enumeration  under  municipal 
authority,  cannot  fail  permanently  to  impair  the  satisfaction  felt 
in  the  centennial  canvass  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  possible  to  explain  away  the  difference.  It  is  true 
that  the  police  count  was  made  at  a  time  when  tens  of  thousands 
had  returned  to  the  city  from  seaside  and  moimtain.  It  is  true 
that  the  police  count  did  not' refer  back  to  the  census  date,  June 
1,  and  that  the  large  natural  growth  of  the  city  during  the  inter- 
val, amounting  to  some  thousands  each  month,  was  included  in 
the  later  enumeration.  It  is  true  that  the  foreign  arrivals  at  the 
port  during  the  autumn  were  extremely  heavy,  and  that  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  these  stayed  in  the  city.  But  after 
all  reasonable  allowance  has  been  made  on  these  accounts,  there 
remains  an  enormous  difference,  which  can  only  mean  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  enumerations  was  inexcusably  wrong. 
Either  the  census  officers  throughout  large  districts  did  their 
work  with  culpable  negligence,  or  else  the  police  who  were,  set 
to  follow  them  made  their  canvass  recklessly  and  wantonly, 
counting  people  at  their  places  of  business  and  again  where  they 
lived;  counting  not  only  the  guests  at  hotels  (most  of  whom  had 
their  "  usual  place  of  abode  "  away  from  New  York),  but  includ- 
ing the  guests  of  many  successive  days;  counting  residents  of 
New  Jersey  and  Brooklyn  trading  or  working  in  New  York; 
counting  anybody  and  everybody  whose  name  they  could  secure. 
One  or  the  other  of  the  two  censuses  must  have  been  in  the 
wrong  in  the  ways  and  to  the  degree  indicated. 

Ad  between  the  two  enumerations  thus  strongly  contrasted, 
the  presumption  is,  on  general  principles,  in  favor  of  that  con- 
ducted by  the  general  government.  Police  censuses  and  school 
censuses  have  often  been  shown  to  be  untrustworthy.    The  ways 
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of  inflating  a  census  are  so  many,  and  all  of  them  are  so  easy, 
and  the  examples  of  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  ex- 
hibit so  strikingly  the  passion  for  exaggerating  population  for 
local  prestige,  that  no  statistician  of  experience  would  be  willing 
to  stake  much  upon  such  a  count  unless  he  had  watched  it  in 
progress  and  had  seen  that  its  spirit  and  its  methods  were  not  those 
of  an  enumeration  gotten  up  to  show  the  largest  results  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  said  that  a  census  of  New  York 
City  at  the  best  constitutes  a  most  difficult  problem,  calling  for 
the  highest  order  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  foresight  on  the  part 
of  those  who  organize  and  supervise  it;  for  the  utmost  care,  de- 
liberation, and  conscientious  earnestness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  to  do  the  work  of  finding  and  recording  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  wards  and  districts.  Otherwise  there  will  inevitably 
be  large  omissions  from  the  count.  In  comparison  with  such  a 
task,  a  census  of  Philadelphia  is  child's  play.  There  we  have  a 
city  openly  built,  with  ninety  houses  to  every  hundred  families. 
Tenement  houses  are  rare.  Few  of  the  people  sleep  in  stables, 
in  cellars,  or  in  lofts.  The  houses  are  set  squarely  on  the  street. 
Four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  native  bom,  and  all  but  a  tri- 
fling  percentage  are  of  English  speech.  Merely  to  state  these 
facts  is,  to  one  who  knows  anything  of  New  York,  enough  to 
show  the  difficulties  of  enumeration  in  that  city,  which  in  1880 
had  for  243,157  famOies  but  78,684  dwellings,  of  which  perhaps 
20,000  were  tenement  houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  sanitary 
acts.  New  York  is  a  city  with  crowded  and  crooked  courts  and 
alleys  in  the  lower  parts,  and  with  thousands  of  shanties,  sheds, 
and  inhabited  sties  in  the  upper  parts^  and  its  population  is  al- 
most equally  divided  between  natives  and  foreigners,  no  small 
proportion  of  the  latter  element  using  languages  other  than  Eng- 
lish — not  merely  the  more  or  less  familiar  German  and  French, 
but  Slavic  and  even  non-Aryan  tongues. 

With  such  constituents  and  under  such  physical  conditions, 
New  York  aff9rds  far  the  severest  test  to  which  the  census  is 
subjected.  Here  is  the  field  on  which  a  capable  superintendent 
may  exert  all  his  powers  and  yet  not  do  the  work  altogether 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  perhaps  not  at  all  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  metropolitan  newspapers.     Under  such  imminence  of  hostile 
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criticism,  no  care,  no  pains,  no  expenditure  can  be  too  great  for 
the  due  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  enumeration  of  the  first 
city  of  America.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  that  makes  a 
comparative  failure  of  the  enumeration  in  New  York  City  not 
unlikely  to  occur,  a  certain  degree — not  extravagant — of  failure 
there  could  not  be  held  to  establish  a  presumption  against  the 
census  in  cities  better  adapted  to  enumeration,  or  even  to  raise 
doubts  concerning  it.  Bad  work,  however — decidedly  bad  work 
in  New  York — ^must  raise  such  doubts  and  may  establish  such  a 
presumption.  Yet,  in  spite  of  doubts  or  hostile  presumptions, 
it  might  still  be  true  that  while  the  census  of  New  York,  bwing 
to  the  mysterious  appointment  of  an  incapable  or  n^ligent  su* 
pervisor,  was  wretchedly  taken,  in  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  supervisors'  districts  the  work  was  fairly  well 
done,  perhaps  better  done  than  usual. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  New  York  City,  I  am  not  aware  that 
more  has  been  offered  in  the  way  of  external  evidence  against 
the  eleventh  census  than  is  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  any 
popular  enumeration.  The  newspapers  have  contained  the  usual 
number  of  complaints  from  cities  which  have  highly  inflated  ideas 
of  their  own  importance— especially  cities  which  are  under  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  real-estate  "booms" — and  the  usual 
number  of  letters  from  householders,  declaring  that  their  families 
have  been  passed  by  in  the  enumeration.  Experience  has  abun- 
dantly shown  that  such  complaints  from  aggrieved  municipalities 
do  not  even  constitute  a  kind  of  evidence;  while  of  such  letter- 
writers,  generally  two  thirds,  often  four  fifths,  sometimes  nine 
tenths,  are  duly  recorded  in  the  census,  the  required  information 
having  been  given,  with  less  or  more  of  exactness,  by  members  of 
the  family  in  the  absence  of  its  head,  by  servants  in  the  absence 
of  the  family,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both  family  and  servants,  by 
neighbors,  liie  comer  apothecary,  or  the  domestic  green-grocer. 

Internal  evidence  against  the  eleventh  census  is  not  yet  ac- 
cessible in  any  considerable  degree.  Although  the  work  of  com- 
pilation and  tabulation  at  Washington  is  going  forward  with  un- 
precedented energy  and  expedition,  it  must  be  many  months 
before  the  complete  results  will  be  in  the  hands  of  either  the 
champions  or  the  critics  of  the  census.    When  that  time  shall 
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come,  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  will  doubtless  be  employed  in 
drawing  from  the  tables  of  age,  sex,  race,  nativity,  etc.,  evidence 
to  invalidate  or  to  corroborate  the  count  of  1890. 

Lest  any  of  my  readers  should  fail  to  understand  how  such 
evidence  can  be  applied,  I  will  ofier  a  single  illustration.  As 
we  shall  see  at  a  later  period  in  this  paper,  the  eleventh  census* 
can  be  held  to  be  a  true  count  upon  one  condition  only,  namely, 
that  it  shall  appear  that  the  general  birth  rate  has  been  diminish- 
ing during  the  decade.  With  the  number  of  people  resident  in 
the  country  in  1880,  and  with  the  number  of  foreigners  arriving 
since  that  date,  the  population  of  1890  must,  had  its  previous 
rate  of  natural  increase  been  maintained,  have  far  exce^ed  62,- 
500,000.  Here  we  see  the  way  in  which  the  census,  if  grossly 
imperfect,  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  material  for  its  own 
condemnation.  Should  the  proportion  of  the  total  population 
under  ten  years  of  age  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1880 — namely, 
26i  per  cent. — the  census  will  be  discredited.  With  all  who  sur- 
vive from  the  fifty  millions  of  1880,  with  all  who  survive  from 
the  five  and  a  quarter  millions  of  foreigners  that  have  come  into 
the  country  during  the  decade,  and  widi  sixteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  the  total  of  sixty-two 
and  a  half  millions  for  1890  cannot  be  correct.  Should,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  falling  off  in  the  birth  rate  during  the  past  decade 
prove  to  be  such  as  corroborates  the  census,  it  will  still  be  most 
interesting  to  note  two  things :  1,  whether  the  retardation  of  the 
birth  rate  has  extended  geographically,  westward  and  southward ; 
2,  whether  it  has  included  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  native  ele- 
ment. The  foregoing  is  but  one  of  several  tests,  more  or  less 
searching  and  conclusive,  which  the  compiled  statistics  will  afford 
the  means  of  applying  to  the  eleventh  census.  For  these,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  to  wait  some  time. 

The  more  usual  resort  of  those  who  would  inquire  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  a  popular  enumeration,  is  to  the  line  of  population 
as  projected  from  the  course  of  preceding  enumerations.  This 
has  been  the  argument  of  the  New  York  "  Nation  "  and  "  Even- 
ing  Post "  in  their  unrelenting  attacks  upon  Mr.  Porter's  count. 
These  papers  have  not  ceased  to  say  that  the  census  of  1890 
must  be  wrong  because  it  does  not  fairly  correspond  with  the  re- 
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suits  of  previous  censuses,  allowance  being  made  for  every  known 
force  operating  within  the  field.  A  census  of  France  which 
should  show  a  large  increase  of  population  would  be  on  that  ac- 
count suspected,  because  population  in  that  country  has  made 
but  slight  gains  during  this  century.  A  census  of  the  United 
States  which  does  not  show  a  very  large  increase  of  population 
becomes  on  that  account  suspected,  because  the  course  of 
population  here  has  been  upward  at  a  very  high  angle.  The 
question  is  of  such  great  statistical  interest  and  political  import- 
ance as  to  require  us  to  go  back  to*  the  beginning  and  trace  the 
line  of  ascent  from  1790  to  1890. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  census  of  the  United  States 
showed  3,929,214  inhabitants.  The  second  census  discovered  a 
population  of  5,308,483 ;  a  gain  of  35.1  per  cent.  In  1810  the 
population  reached  7,239,881 ;  a  gain  of  36.38  per  cent,  in  the 
decade.  Taking  these  figures,  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  about  1815, 
constructed  a  table  of  the  probable  future  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  for  the  next  four  censuses  showed  a  mar- 
velous correspondence  with  the  ascertained  results,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  following  table : 

1890.  1880.  1840.  1860. 

Watson's  Estimate,.  9,625,784  13,838,645  17,116,536  28,185,868 
The   Census 9,683,823        13,866,020        17,069,458        38,191,876 

Watson's  Error,....  -8,088  -83,375  +47,073  -6,508 

What  was  it  that  enabled  a  prediction  to  be  made  so  close  as  al- 
most to  savor  of  magic?  Here  was  a  man  computing  the  pop- 
ulation of  his  country,  not  to  within  ten,  or  five,  or  three  per 
cent,  but  to  within  one  fourth  part  of  one  in  a  thousand ;  doing 
this  thirty-five  years  in  advance,  when  far  more  than  two  thirds 
of  those  who  were  to  constitute  that  population  were  yet  to  be 
bom,  and  when  one  half  of  the  marriages  from  which  such  births 
were  to  result  were  yet  to  be  contracted,  not  to  speak  of  court- 
ships to  be  conducted  and  acquaintanceships  to  be  formed !  Yet 
there  was  nothing  especially  deserving  admiration  in  Watson's 
predictions.  The  author  had  no  grasp  upon  the  future  beyond 
what  other  men  possess.  His  estimates  were  not  even  based  upon 
a  careful  survey  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country.  That 
which  caused  the  growth  of  numbers  through  the  earlier  decades 
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of  our  history  to  be  so  strikingly  uniform  was  the  principle  of 
population  operating  absolutely  without  check  among  a  people 
spread  sparsely  over  the  soil,  with  little  of  wealth  and  little  of 
extreme  poverty,  and  with  nothing  to  make  child-bearing  a  bur- 
den. Under  conditions  like  these,  population  increases  at  a 
geometrical  ratio  as  regularly  as  a  gas  expands  in  a  vacuum. 

About  1850  great  and  momentous  changes  began  to  appear 
in  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  American  people.  Manu- 
factures on  the  large  scale  were  introduced,  creating  vast  fac- 
tory populations.  Commerce  began  to  build  up  great  cities. 
The  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  began  to  work 
changes  almost  as  great  as  those  wrought  by  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  three  centuries  before.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  appeared  and  became  con- 
stantly aggravated.  Fashion  inaugurated  its  reign;  luxurious 
habits  and  tastes  spread  rapidly ;  the  integrity  of  the  American 
family  was  impaired  and  the  vice  of  "  boarding  "  grew  fast  by 
indulgence.  In  1861  the  civil  war  broke  out,  checking  popu- 
lation by  its  first  effects,  and  by  its  subsequent  influence  magni- 
fying all  the  causes  that  have  been  indicated.  Finally,  vast 
hordes  of  foreigners  began  to  arrive  upon  our  shores,  drawn  from 
the  degraded  peasantries  of  Europe,  accustomed  to  a  far  lower 
standard  of  living,  with  habits  strange  and  repulsive  to  our 
people.  This  again  caused  the  native  population  more  and  more 
to  shrink  within  themselves,  creating  an  increasing  reluctance  to 
bring  forth  sons  and  daughters  to  compete  in  the  market  for  labor. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  validity  of  Watson's  further  estimates 
was  affected  by  these  changes : 

1880.  1870.  1880.  1890. 

Watson's  Estimate,.  81,758,824  42,828,433  56,450,241  77,266,989 
The  Census, 81,443,821        88,558,871        50,155,788        62,622,250 

Watson's  Error,....       +810,508      +8,770,061      +6,294,468    +14,644,739 

Watson^s  final  estimate— that  for  1900— was  100,236,985.  It 
now  appears  probable  that  this  will  prove  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
enumerated  population  by  more  than  twenty  millions. 

Let  us  follow  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  a  table  showing  the  gain,  per 
cent,  for  periods  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years. 
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Year. 

1790, 

1800, 

1810 

1830, 

1830, 

1840, 

1850, 

1860, 

1870,.. 

1880, 

1890, 


Population. 

Id  10  Years. 

Incnsase  Per  Cent. 
In  80  Years, 

In  80  Years. 

3.929,214 

• .  • . 

.... 

•  •  • . 

5,308,483 

35.10 

... 

.... 

7,239,881 

36.38 

84.26 

.... 

9,633,822 

33.07 

81.49 

145.19 

12,866,020 

33.55 

77.73 

142.38 

17,069,458 

82.67 

77.18 

135.76 

23,191,876 

35.87 

80.36 

140.73 

31,443,321 

35.58 

8421 

144.39 

38,558,371 

22.63 

66.26 

125.89 

50,155,783 

30.08 

59.51 

116.26 

63,622,250 

24.85 

62.41 

99.16 

The  first  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  raises  suggestions 
which  are  not  favorable  to  the  census  of  1890.  Why  should  the 
rate  of  increase  by  ten-year  periods  have  fallen  off  from  85.58 
per  cent,  between  1850  and  1860  to  22.63  between  1860  and  1870, 
to  rise  again  to  80.08  between  1870  and  1880?  "  On  account  of 
the  war,"  is  the  natural  answer.  Yes;  but  if  so,  why  should  it 
have  again  fallen  to  24.85  between  1880  and  1890?  To  this  in- 
quiry the  census  ofiice  replies  by  alleging  that  the  census  of  1870 
was  defective.  So  much  is  admitted;  the  degree  only  of  that 
deficiency  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  census  oflBce  estimates 
the  deficiency  of  1870,  roundly,  at  a  million  and  a  half.  If  this 
were  so,  the  series  would  be  reasonably  self-consistent,  as  follows  : 

Decade.  Increase  Per  Cent. 

1860-70, 27 

1870-80, 35 

1880-90, 35 

I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  deficiency  was  nearly  so 

great  as  this.    But  whether  we  take  it  to  have  been  a  million  or 

three  quarters  of  a  million,  the  correction  for  1870  will  largely 

remove  the  statistical  irregularities  noted  in  the  ten-year  series. 

But  there  is  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  the  question.    The 

advantage  of  taking  twenty-year  or  thirty-year  periods  is  that 

this  enables  us  to  jump  completely  over  a  suspected  or  contested 

census.    Whatever  we  may  tiiink  of  the  census  of  1870,  it  is  not 

disputed  that  the  population  of  the  country  increased  only  116.26 

per  cent,  between  1850  and  1880.    It  is  with  this  ratio  that  we 

should  compare  that  of  the  thirty -year  period  between  1860  and 

1890,  when  the  gain  was  99.16  per  cent.    It  is  true  that  the  fall- 
29      • 
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ing  oflE  here  was  mucli  greater  than  between  the  two  thirty-year 
periods  1830-60  and  1840-70.  But  since  it  is  admitted  that  a 
large  addition,  somewhere  between  three  quarters  of  a  million 
and  a  million  and  a  half,  requires  to  be  made  to  the  population 
of  1870,  we  find  this  irregularity  to  be  measurably  accoimted 
for,  and  the  series,  thus  corrected,  to  be,  for  the  last  four  cen- 
suses, tolerably  self -consistent.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  popula- 
tion of  1870  to  have  been  39,300,000,  we  should  have  the  last 
four  thirty-year  periods  as  follows: 

Period.  Increase  Per  Cent. 

1880-60, 144.39 

1840-70, 130.23 

1850-80, 116.26 

1860-90, 99.16 

There  is,  however,  one  important  fact,  not  appearing  in  the 
foregoing  table,  which  dashes  our  satisfaction  at  this  result,  and 
throws  the  whole  matter  again  into  doubt  and  dispute.  That 
fact  is  the  enormously  increased  immigration  of  the  period  from 
1880  to  1890.  Foreign  arrivals  during  that  decade  were  about 
five  and  a  quarter  millions,  or  twice  as  much  as  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  or  any  preceding  decade.  This  is  the  ele- 
ment not,  as  yet,  accounted  for  in  the  eleventh  census.  This 
constitutes  the  real  gravamen  of  the  hostile  charges  against  that 
census.  _  Had  the  foreign  arrivals  of  1880-90  been  only  as  great 
as  those  of  1870-80,  the  result  for  1890— namely,  62,500,000— 
would  have  been  perfectly  reasonable  on  its  face,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  internal  or  external  evidence,  incontestable.  But  since 
those  foreign  arrivals  were  two  and  a  half  millions  more,  why 
was  not  the  population  of  1890  greater  by  that  amount? 

Here  appears  the  significance  of  the  condition  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  If  the  birth  rate  among  the  previ- 
ously existing  population  did  not  suffer  a  sharp  decline  coinci- 
dently  with  that  enormous  increase  of  immigration,  and  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  census  of  1890  cannot  be  vindicated. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  we  must  await  the  tabulation  of  the  popu- 
lation by  periods  of  life,  and  ascertain  how  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  in  1890  were  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 


OUR  CHANCE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  SUPREMACY. 

RiCHABD  CoBDEN,  the  merchant  statesman  of  England, 
warned  his  countrymen  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  a  nation 
was  growing  up  on  the  North  American  continent  which,  through 
the  unequaled  natural  resources  of  its  land  and  the  intense 
energy  of  its  people,  would  supplant  England  in  the  primacy  of 
the  world's  conmierce.  Is  this  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
when?  ^ 

Hitherto  this  nation  has  been  very  busy  subduing  a  virgin 
continent — perhaps  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  world  for 
human  habitation.  Our  people  have  built  nearly  170,000  miles 
of  railways,  over  which  30,000  locomotives  move  1,000,000  cars 
carrying  nearly  600,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  quickly  and 
economically,  while  500,000,000  passengers  travel  with  a  comfort 
and  cheapness  unknown  in  other  countries.  They  have  devel- 
oped the  full  usefulness  of  the  natural  waterways  by  a  lavish 
expenditure,  and  have  made  artificial  channels  which  are  the 
arteries  of  a  great  traffic.  They  have  pushed  the  commerce  of 
the  great  lakes  with  such  energy  that  more  than  10,000,000  tons 
of  merchandise  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  port  of  Chicago 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  while  the  tonnage  passing 
through  the  Detroit  River  is  nearly  thrice  that  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  They  have  spent  money  extravagantly  to  im- 
prove the  harbors  of  both  coasts,  and  through  these  gateways  go 
in  and  out  the  novel  steam  and  sailing  craft  of  a  great  coasting 
fleet,  moving  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  from  port  to  port. 
They  have  perfected  a  superb  system  of  lighthouses,  have  mi- 
nutely charted  our  extended  coast  line,  adding  greatly  to  the 
safety  of  navigation,  and  have  established  a  life-saving  service  that 
is  a  model  for  other  nations.  They  have  made  equal  progress  in 
providing  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence;  for  the  telegraph 
conveys,  over  800,000  miles  of  wire,  the  written  word  to  every 
hamlet,  and  the  telephone  exchanges  speech  over  ever-widening 
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areas.  Most  of  the  good  soil  is  now  in  the  service  of  man ;  the 
forests  are  abnost  vanquished,  and,  alas  I  have  ahnost  vanished. 
The  riches  under  the  surface  have  been  sought  as  eagerly  as  the 
riches  on  it,  and  our  mines,  both  in  useful  and  in  precious  prod- 
ucts, stir  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Our  manufactures,  aided 
by  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  people,  have  been  multi- 
plied and  differentiated  until,  in  many  fields  of  production,  six 
months*  work  of  existing  factories  is  enough  to  supply  our  own 
people  for  a  whole  year. 

All  this  serves  to  show  that  the  commercial  unity  of  the 
nation  is  nearly  complete.  The  task  of  perfecting  it  has  called 
for  the  highest  energies  of  a  free  community,  living  in  a  stimulat- 
ing climate  and  reinforced  in  bodily  and  mental  strength  by  the 
constant  inflow  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  plain  people  of 
Europe,  who  have  come  here  in  millions  and  have  merged  them- 
selves in  these  enormous  activities. 

While  we  have  been  building  a  nation  and  a  home  for  it, 
foreign  commerce  has  been  naturally  secondary,  although  by  no 
means  neglected.  During  the  year  1890,  the  country  exported 
merchandise  valued  at  nearly  $900,000,000.  Much  of  this  con- 
sisted of  raw  materials  and  food  supplied  to  manufacturing  na- 
tions, but  more  than  $150,000,000  in  value  was  manufactured 
goods.  Of  the  food  exported,  more  than  $200,000,000  worth, 
such  as  flour  and  bacon,  had  been  subjected  to  manufacturing 
processes,  and  the  $22,000,000  worth  of  lumber,  staves,  etc., 
which  represent  the  plunder  of  our  forests,  had  all  been  partly 
elaborated.  Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  seem  small  by  the 
side  of  those  that  tell  the  story  of  Britain's  exports  of  more 
than  $1,500,000,000  in  value,  of  which  more  than  $1,000,000,- 
000  worth  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  the  products  of  British 
factories. 

There  are  signs  that  our  country  is  awakening  to  a  sense  o£ 
its  position  among  the  manufacturing  nations  as  first  in  activity, 
wealth,  and  population.  It  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  the 
1,300,000,000  people  outside  its  own  boundaries  represent  a  vast 
potential  commerce,  and  that  1,000,000,000  of  them  live  in  non- 
manufacturing  countries.  The  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
struggling  for  this  trade,  fully  aware  of  the  enormous  value  of 
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the  commerce  which  has  built  up  the  wealth  of  England,  but 
they  have  been  handicapped  and  unable  to  make  a  winning  fight 
against  that  powerful  and  astute  adversary.  There  are  many 
evidences  that  we  are  about  to  enter  this  field  of  peaceful  com- 
bat. One  such  sign  is  our  strong  interest  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  navy  which  shall  constitute  a  visible  symbol  of  power 
abroad.  As  has  happened  before  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
after  a  long  period  of  indifference  and  inaction,  we  leap  to  the 
front  in  the  fighting  effectiveness  of  our  ships.  Fortunately  we 
possess  a  superb  corps  of  naval  officers,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
new  and  complex  fighting  machines  will  be  handled  with  bravery 
and  skill  in  time  of  need.  To  construct  a  new  navy  from  Ameri- 
can materials  required  a  great  development  of  our  steel  factories. 
Its  founder,  Secretary  Whitney,  skillfully  applied  the  liberal 
appropriations,  private  enterprise  responded,  and  steel  of  the 
highest  grade  is  now  available  in  ample  quantities  for  the  con- 
struction of  hulls  and  for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plates.  The 
great  gun  factories  at  Washington  are  to-day  turning  out  the 
most  powerful  cannon  known,  and  private  firms  are  entering  the 
same  field.  Foreign  commerce  is  almost  the  only  source  of  in- 
temational  complications  for  a  country  free  from  dynastic  and 
colonial  questions,  and  the  new  attitude  brings  its  own  peril, 
which  in  part  is  provided  against  by  the  new  navy. 

The  course  of  the  United  States  in  the  Samoan  matter,  in 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  powerful  Germany,  created  a  pro- 
found impression  in  Europe,  where  it  was  rightly  regarded  as 
the  indication  of  a  changed  attitude.  The  interest  aroused  by 
the  apparently  futile  Pan-American  Congress,  the  prompt  and 
general  approval  of  Secretary  Blaine^s  reciprocity  movement 
which  grew  out  of  it,  the  dispatch  of  our  army  and  navy  officers 
to  the  wilds  of  the  Andes  to  begin  the  surveys  for  the  Inter- 
continental Railroad,  and  the  report  by  a  Senate  committee 
looking  toward  the  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  gov- 
ernment, all  proclaim  that  the  United  States  is  awakening  and  is 
about  to  begin  an  aggressive  movement  in  the  campaign  of 
commerce. 

What  are  the  elements  of  strength  that  make  victory  proba- 
ble?   The  vividly  energetic  character  of  the  people,  educated 
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in  activity  by  a  commerce  unobstructed  over  a  continental  area, 
gives  promise  of  a  momentum  hard  to  resist.  The  American 
celerity  of  thought  and  tendency  to  prompt  action,  the  spontane- 
ous ingenuity  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  in  seizing  every  new 
discovery  and  elaborating  it  for  the  uses  of  man  with  bewilder- 
ing swiftness,  all  make  for  continuous  and  rapid  progress.  The 
recent  expansion  of  the  uses  of  electricity  is  a  striking  example 
of  this.  Potentially  every  American  is  an  inventor,  always 
searching  for  a  better  way. 

One  great  factor  in  the  commercial  preponderance  of  England 
was  her  supremacy  in  iron-production,  coincident  with  the  car- 
riage of  the  products  of  all  countries  over  iron  rails  on  land  and 
in  iron  ships  by  sea.  When  the  age  of  steel  arrived,  England 
still  held  the  firat  place  for  a  time,  but  with  the  partial  exhaus- 
tion of  her  ores  and  coal,  and  with  the  opening  up  of  our  unlim- 
ited supplies,  she  has  dropped  to  the  second  place,  while  the 
United  States  has  seized  a  supremacy  never  to  be  relinquished. 
With  increased  production  comes  lowering  of  cost.  Already 
prices  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Britain,  and  soon  iron  and 
steel  will  be  sold  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  cheapness  of  these  metals  has  meant 
commercial  supremacy  for  Britain ;  it  should  mean  the  same  for 
the  United  States. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  country  had  to  pause  in  its  progress  to 
extirpate  an  evil  and  to  vindicate  a  principle.  One  consequence 
of  this  was  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  our  merchant  marine,  and 
since  then  we  have  carried  on  but  little  of  our  foreign  commerce 
under  our  own  flag,  although  our  domestic  fleet  is  large  enough 
to  make  us  the  second  maritime  nation  in  the  world.  But  when 
iron  and  steel  shall  be  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere,  the  great 
ship-building  industries  will,  in  accordance  with  economic  laws, 
transfer  themselves  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Hudson,  the  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Chesapeake.  Already  our  ship-building  firms  have 
offered  to  duplicate  ocean  greyhounds  at  British  prices,  and  dur- 
ing 1890  English  ship-building  slightly  declined,  while  the  United 
States  built  25  per  cent,  more  tonnage  than  in  1889.  While 
building  our  merchant  fleet,  we  need  not  relax  our  efforts  to 
secure  the  world's  trade.    We  can  use  foreign  vessels  to  carry 
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our  shipments.  Doubtless  we  shall  find,  as  the  British  have 
found,  that  the  profits  of  a  merchant  marine  must  be  largely  col- 
lateral— made  upon  the  goods  carried  rather  than  upon  the  carry- 
ing. We  are  helped,  in  pushing  our  manufactures,  by  the  foreign 
belief  in  the  superior  quality  of  our  goods ;  the  word  "  Ameri- 
can "  has  become  a  valuable  trade  mark,  and  the  foreign  buyer 
has  confidence  in  the  products  of  our  factories.  Americans  as  a 
rule  make  things  on  a  great  scale,  and  arrive  at  cheapness  by 
producing  enormous  quantities.  The  tendency  to  xmiformity  in 
dress  and  in  methods  of  living,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
age,  thus  makes  in  our  favor. 

Ships  carry  our  merchandise,  but  they  are  far  too  slow  as 
vehicles  of  information.  The  value  of  time  and  the  uncertainties 
of  the  mails  have  forced  the  construction  of  a  vast  system  of 
submarine  telegraphs  connecting  every  point  of  commercial  im- 
portance with  every  other  such  point.  Ten  cables  lie  in  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  between  Europe  and  America.  The  West  Indies 
are  liuked  together;  loops  lead  from  port  to  port  almost  around 
South  America  and  the  great  African  continent.  Cables  stretch 
across  the  Mediterranean  and  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 
They  tie  Arabia,  India,  China,  and  Japan  together;  they  unite 
the  great  East  Indian  islands,  and  stretching  southward,  bind 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with  double 
lines.  Over  these  cables  come  and  go  the  messages  by  which 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  is  done.  Most  of  them  are 
the  work  of  British  capital,  but  they  are  all  at  our  service.  The 
electric  messenger  has  eliminated  time,  while  the  railway  and  the 
steamship  are  steadily  lessening  the  distance  between  nations  and 
so  are  drawing  us  to  other  lands  and  them  to  us.  The  closeness 
of  competition  and  the  nearness  of  each  to  all  are  destroying  the 
profits  of  secrecy  and  forcing  unnecessary  middlemen  out  of  the 
way.  The  tyranny  of  commercial  "use  and  wont"  is  giving 
way  in  many  directions,  and  the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  new-comer 
with  new  methods,  who  shall  see  that  the  larger  profit  is  in  mak- 
ing smooth  the  path  between  producer  and  consumer  rather  than 
in  keeping  them  as  far  apart  as  possible.  That  new-comer  is 
the  United  States. 

In  the  commercial  war  upon  which  we  are  entering,  these 
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many  advantages  are  partly  offset  by  disadvantages  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  For  many  years  we  have  not  only  failed 
to  fight  for  foreign  trade,  but  we  have  defended  ourselves  behind 
tariff  fortifications  against  the  attacks  of  other  nations.  We 
have  a  banking  system  in  which  the  original  desire  to  market 
government  bonds  during  the  civil  war,  and  later  the  effort  to 
make  a  secure  circulating  medium,  have  surrounded  our  banks 
with  hampering  laws  and  customs  which  make  them  poor  chan- 
nels for  financing  a  foreign  trade.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  large  profits  and  the  safety 
of  such  banking  will  be  long  ignored.  At  present  we  have  the 
gold  standard,  which  is  the  most  efficient  tool  of  foreign  ex- 
changes, but  we  seem  to  be  threatened  with  unlimited  silver 
coinage,  and  with  the  resulting  silver  standard,  which  might 
greatly  retard  the  development  of  foreign  trade. 

Our  principal  enemy  is  Great  Britain,  and  she  is  a  dangerous 
adversary.  Her  commerce  is  superbly  organized,  and  she  has 
the  habit  of  victory.  For  a  long  time  she  has  fought  without 
tariff  fortifications;  her  ports  have  been  open  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  whether  for  foreign  or  for  coastwise  traffic;  she  gives 
her  competitors  the  same  advantages  in  trading  with  her  colo- 
nies that  she  herself  possesses.  This  is  a  fine  attitude  and  shows 
her  solid  confidence  in  herself;  yet  she  dreads  the  conflict;  and 
while  she  shows  a  courageous  front  and  will  fight  at  every  pointj 
many  of  her  intelligent  observers  anticipate  ultimate  defeat. 

Germany  is  a  foe  of  far  different  resources.  A  poor  country, 
burdened  with  an  enormous  army,  and  thus  obliged  to  lose  the 
labor  of  vast  numbers  of  her  citizens  in  order  to  provide  for  de- 
fense, she  has  little  leisure  to  originate  and  has  spent  too  much 
of  her  energies  in  imitating  the  goods  originated  by  others.  An 
imitation  is  salable  only  when  it  is  cheaper  than  the  original, 
and  under  the  disadvantage  of  badly  paid  and  less  intelligent 
labor,  she  has  produced  so  many  inferior  goods  that  the  word 
"  German  "  stands  for  poor  quality  in  the  minds  of  many  buyers. 
The  idea  is  spreading  over  the  world  that  poor  goods  are  dear 
goods,  as  is  shown  by  the  enforcement  of  international  regulk- 
tions  to  prevent  the  imitation  of  trade  marks,  and  by  laws  ex- 
acting that  the  nationality  of  merchandise  be  indicated  on  the 
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merchandise.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  Ger- 
many produces  no  manufactures  of  high  quality ;  there  are  some 
fields  in  which  she  stands  unrivaled,  and  with  all  her  disadvan- 
tages she  exported  more  than  $750,000,000  worth  in  1889. 

France  also  fights  at  a  disadvantage.  The  taxation  necessi- 
tated by  an  army  of  revenge  and  by  the  greatest  debt  in  the 
world  weighs  heavily,  and  this  weight  is  aggravated  by  the 
forced  withdrawal  of  many  of  her  people  from  production.  She 
is  further  hampered  by  government  paternalism,  which  meddles 
with  trade  and  destroys  commercial  initiative.  Her  exports, 
valued  at  more  than  $700,000,000,  are  a  monument  to  the  in- 
domitable industry  of  her  people,  but  she  is  driven  more  and 
more  into  those  kinds  of  manufactures  in  which  she  can  show 
her  unrivaled  taste.  France  shows  a  great  dread  of  American 
aggressive  competition,  and  seems  to  have  little  hope  of  combat- 
ing it  successfully.  These  three  great  manufacturing  nations 
will  serve  as  types  of  the  enemies  and  the  resources  against 
which  we  are  to  contend.  Switzerland  and  Belgium  resemble 
England  in  their  methods;  Austria  is  like  Germany;  Italy  and 
Spain  are  more  like  France. 

In  beginning  the  campaign  for  the  world's  trade,  we  first 
throw  up  outworks  around  neutral  markets  in  tli^  shape  of  reci- 
procity treaties.     We  naturally  begin  with  the  nearest  country. 

Canada  has  been  offered  unrestricted  reciprocity;  she  is 
already  willing  to  come  half  way.  The  opposition  of  the  Do- 
minion alone  prevents  the  promulgation  of  a  treaty  with  New- 
foundland. The  British  West  Indies  are  connected  with  the 
United  States  in  the  most  intimate  way,  and  British  Guiana  has 
expressed  her  preference  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
rather  than  for  closer  relations  with  Canada. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  demand  from  Spain  reciprocity  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  mother  country  sees  herself 
obliged  to  consent.  Mexico  long  since  agreed  to  a  treaty  which 
has  not  been  ratified  by  us,  and  she  is  now  negotiating  another, 
but  meantime  she  is  being  commercially  annexed  by  our  railroad- 
builders  and  merchants.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  give  us  a 
preponderance  in  Central  America  and  the  advantage  of  easier 
access  to  the  western  coast  of  South  America  and  to  all  the 
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Pacific  regions.  We  admit  most  Venezuelan  products  duty  free, 
and  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  will  still 
further  increase  a  trade  that  is  already  growing  rapidly.  On 
April  1  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Brazil  went  into  operation. 
It  cannot  fail  greatly  to  stimulate  a  trade  already  growing  and 
important,  and  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  merchants  of  compet- 
ing nations  is  a  proof  of  its  value.  When  we  are  ready  to  remove 
the  duty  on  wool  similar  treaties  can  perhaps  be  negotiated  with 
the  countries  of  the  La  Plata  valley,  where  American  manufac- 
tures are  already  well  known  and  liked. 

The  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  greatest  consuming 
nation  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  population,  has  always  pre- 
ferred quality  to  cheapness  and  is  one  of  our  best  customers. 
Whenever  our  people  are  ready  to  admit  her  wool  duty  free  we 
can  rest  assured  that  she  will  grant  a  generous  trade  equivalent. 
British  South  Africa  has  long  bought  many  goods  from  the 
United  States,  but  asks  free  entry  for  her  wool  before  she  will 
grant  us  favors.  Her  ports  are  the  gateways  to  the  great  Afri- 
can gold  fields  and  diamond  mines.  Her  railways  are  pushing 
for  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  already  reach  long  distances  from 
the  coast. 

After  operating  for  a  time  in  the  shelter  of  the  reciprocity 
breastworks,  oar  people  may  discover  that  these  breastworks 
hamper  rather  than  help  them  in  a  further  advance.  They  will 
learn  how  much  the  enemy  fears  them,  and,  gathering  courage, 
will  move  out  into  the  open  field  of  the  neutral  markets.  The 
struggle  there  will  be  a  severe  one,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
with  our  resources,  we  can  fail  of  ultimate  success.  Meantime 
many  of  the  manufacturing  nations,  beaten  out  of  the  field,  will 
have  retired  behind  tariff  fortifications  which  they  will  construct 
around  themselves  and  their  colonies.  The  final  advance  must 
necessarily  be  against  these  defensive  walls.  The  attack  is  likely 
to  be  a  prolonged  siege,  in  which  keeping  them  inside  will  be  in 
itself  a  victory.  In  such  a  campaign  leaders  will  arise.  These 
generals  of  commerce  may  come  from  among  the  men  who  built 
a  Chicago,  a  Denver,  an  Atlanta,  rather  than  from  cosmopolitan 
New  York,  keen  Boston,  or  peaceful  Philadelphia.  The  cam- 
paign is  likely  to  be  most  successfully  carried  on  by  men  of  the 
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loose-jointed  power  and  broad  optimism  of  the  Mississippi  vaUey 
rather  than  by  the  highly  organized  but  more  cautious  leading 
of  the  seaboard.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  coast 
are  perhaps  too  conventional  in  their  methods;  they  have  been 
forced  to  fight  defensively  too  long  to  lead  where  broader  and 
bolder  action  might  best  succeed.  The  commercial  generals 
must  be  Lincolns  and  Grants;  patient,  constant,  enterprising, 
and  imbued  with  an  absolute  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
their  highly -organized,  highly-paid  armies  of  workmen.  Such 
confidence  seems  warranted.  The  men  of  our  industrial  armies 
possess  an  educated  intelligence ;  they  know  how  to  harness  the 
forces  of  Nature  and  to  compel  her  greatest  energies.  They  are 
weaponed  with  machines  and  tools  so  ingenious,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  uses,  as  enormously  to  increase  the  eflEectiveness 
of  labor;  they  can  move  quickly,  for  they  carry  no  burden  of 
clumsiness  or  surplusage,  they  bow  to  no  useless  traditions  and 
reject  nothing  because  it  is  new.  How  can  such  armies,  when 
backed  by  the  resources  of  such  a  country,  fail  of  victory? 

The  fruits  of  victory  are  worth  considering.  We  shall  have 
a  trade  that  will  fill  the  country  with  factories,  and  owing  to  the 
wide  distribution  and  climatic  differences  of  the  world *s  markets, 
there  need  be  no  periods  of  idleness  for  workmen.  The  Russian 
oil  fields  threaten  to  destroy  our  exports  of  petroleum  to  the 
Eastern  hemisphere ;  our  shipments  of  lumber  must  soon  cease 
from  exhaustion  of  our  forests;  experts  tell  us  that  our  food 
exports  steadily  decline,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  we 
shall  need  nearly  all  our  wheat  for  home  consumption.  As  a 
result  of  the  campaign,  this  void  will  be  filled  by  shipments  of  a 
wonderful  variety  of  merchandise  in  which  the  smallest  part  of 
the  value  is  that  of  the  raw  material,  the  greatest,  that  of  skilled 
and  intelligent  labor.  Great  Britain  sold  in  1889  more  than 
$300,000,000  worth  of  goods  produced  by  other  countries,  while 
we  sold  but  $13,000,000  worth.  With  the  transfer  of  commer- 
cial supremacy,  much  of  this  valuable  and  profitable  trade  would 
come  to  us.  The  steadily-increasing  importance  of  New  York 
as  an  international  financial  center  will  be  stimulated,  and  the 
first  general  European  war  will  see  the  transfer  of  the  world's 
8urplus  capital  from  London  to  New  York.    Thus  we  shall,  if 
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we  remain  financially  spotless   and  trustworthy,  become  the 
world's  savings  bank  and  safe  deposit. 

Beyond  the  material  benefits  arising  from  commercially  or- 
ganizing the  world  around  a  new  center,  are  other  gains.  The 
public  business  of  the  nation  is  generally  carried  on  by  second- 
rate  men,  for  those  of  the  first  ability  find  a  more  attractive  field 
of  action  in  private  aflfairs.  Perhaps,  with  the  larger  leisure  to 
come,  first-rate  men  may  be  drawn  into  the  making  of  the  laws 
and  the  guiding  of  the  state.  So  far  there  has  been  little  original 
artistic  progress,  except  in  the  work  of  our  machinists  and 
engineers,  who  strip  away  unnecessary  material,  the  result  being 
artistic  perfection  of  form.  When  commercial  ambitions  are  sat- 
isfied a  new  desire  may  arise  for  primacy  in  art.  Close  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  artistic  civilizations  of  Asia  and  Europe 
will  have  acquainted  us  with  the  achievements  of  these  countries 
and  will  have  created  ideals  which  our  people  will  set  them- 
selves to  realize.  Some  profound  changes  in  national  char- 
acter may  be  looked  for.  The  qualities  that  have  well  served 
to  overrun  the  world  may  become  secondary  to  others  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  our  great  place  among  the  nations. 
Breadth  of  mind,  the  outcome  of  world-wide  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, may  replace  intensity.  The  calmness  that  comes  with 
success  and  possession  may  overshadow  the  eagerness  of  pursuit; 
swift  aggressiveness  may  be  succeeded  by  weight  and  steadiness; 
and  the  complexity  of  affairs  will  stimulate  mental  subtlety. 

The  people  who  shall  have  won  such  victories  will  have  be- 
come intellectual  athletes,  for  the  contest  will  exact  the  full  de- 
velopment of  every  power.  The  fittest  qualities  for  permanent 
dominance,  gained  from  the  mingling  of  the  blood  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  will  have  survived.  Then  from  this  nation, 
strengthened  in  character,  trained  in  intellect,  and  elevated  by 
these  great  events,  may  be  expected  works  of  genius  in  all  the 
arts,  and  a  literature  of  fact  and  imagination  such  as  the  world 
has  not  yet  seen. 

Ulysses  D.  Eddy. 


SILVEE,   AND  THE  NEED  OF  MORE  MONEY. 

More  money  is  a  necessity.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him 
read  an  article  on  the  money  market  in  any  leading  journal  in 
Europe  or  America,  or  apply  for  a  loan  at  any  bank  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  constant  and  increasing  stringency  in 
the  money  market  is  the  text  of  financial  literature,  the  banker's 
reason  for  refusing  accommodation  on  good  security,  and  the 
miser's  excuse  for  sacrificing  his  debtor's  property  at  forced  sale. 
The  limit  of  the  supply  of  gold  for  use  as  money  has  been 
reached.  The  question  under  consideration  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  is :  What  other  material  besides  gold  shall  be  stamped 
as  money  of  redemption? 

From  time  immemorial,  previous  to  X873,  silver  was  used  as 
money  equally  with  gold.  Silver  was  excluded  from  the  mint 
by  legislation.  Shall  it  be  restored  to  its  place  as  money  by 
legislation?  If  not,  the  alternative  is  presented  of  the  gold 
standard  and  perpetual  contraction,  or  fiat  paper  money.  The 
gold  monometallists  assert  that  the  subject  cannot  be  controlled 
by  legislation.  Their  spokesman,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Forum,  boldly  asserts  that  "  the  value  of 
gold  and  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  a  matter  that  it 
is  wholly  without  the  power  of  the  government  to  control  or 
to  regulate." 

Mr.  Atkinson's  assertion  will  hardly  convince  the  people  that 
universal  peace  and  abundant  harvests  produce  scarcity  of 
money,  depression,  and  want;  but  it  ought  to  satisfy  them  that 
it  is  idle  to  expect  relief  from  the  gold  monometallists.  If  it  be 
true,  as  contended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  that  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
providing  for  the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  and  the  enact- 
ment of  statutes  depriving  coin  of  its  legal-tender  function  would 
not  affect  the  value  of  either  gold  or  silver,  what  becomes  of  the 
economic  axiom  that  value  depends  upon  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand?    The  demand  for  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money  is 
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more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  demand  for  those  metals. 
Why  would  not  the  cutting  oflE,  by  legislation,  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  demand  for  the  precious  metals  depreciate  their  value?  Has 
either  gold  or  silver  intrinsic  value  independent  of  supply  and 
demand?  If  all  the  rocks  were  gold,  would  an  ounce  of  that 
metal  buy  the  same  amount  of  food  or  clothing  that  it  now  does? 

Those  who  attribute  intrinsic  value  to  gold  mistake  quality 
for  value.  Quality  is  inherent  and  intrinsic ;  value  exists  in  the 
^ind  of  man  and  is  extrinsic,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  indepen- 
dent of  quality.  The  heat  of  the  sim,  the  light  of  day,  and  the 
air  we  breathe  possess  qualities  essential  to  animal  life,  but  in 
their  natural  condition  they  have  no  commercial  value.  A 
traveler  at  a  moimtain  stream  satisfies  his  thirst  without  cost,  but 
in  a  desert  he  would  willingly  exchange  his  last  dollar  for  a  pint 
of  the  precious  fluid.  The  only  elements  of  value  are  desire  to 
possess  and  the  limitation  of  quantity;  in  other  words,  supply 
and  demand.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver,  when  used  as 
money,  is  their  purchasing  power,  or  their  power  in  exchange. 
If  the  quantity  were  increased,  the  demand  remaining  the  same, 
the  value  of  each  dollar,  pound,  franc,  or  other  unit  of  money 
would  be  correspondingly  decreased.  Why  did  silver  decline  in 
value  as  compared  with  gold,  when  its  coinage  was  prohibited  by 
law?  When  the  gold  mines  of  Calif omia  and  Australia  were 
most  productive,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland  demonetized 
gold.  Chevalier,  Maclaren,  and  others  advocated  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  reject  gold  and  to  adopt  the  silver  standard. 
If  they  had  succeeded  would  not  the  value  of  silver  have  ad- 
vanced as  compared  with  gold? 

The  principal  use,  aside  from  habit,  custom,  or  prejudice,  for 
either  gold  or  silver  as  money  is  to  limit  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium.  Without  limitation  in  quantity,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  money  would  have  no  value.  So  long  as  no  other 
limitation  can  be  agreed  upon,  a  metallic  basis  for  money  of  ulti- 
mate redemption  is  a  necessity.  The  question  is.  Shall  such 
basis  be  gold  alone,  or  both  gold  and  silver?  If  there  were 
enough  gold,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  using  silver;  but 
there  never  was  enough  of  either  gold  or  silver.  There  never 
was  too  much  of  both  combined. 
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The  most  serious  objection  to  metallic  money  is  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  supply.  In  the  past,  nations  have  prospered  when 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  productive,  and  languished 

fand  decayed  when  the  mines  failed.  Modem  civilization  com-f 
menced  with  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  New  World] 
Its  progress  has  been  measured  by  the  yield  of  the  mines.  It 
has  been  rapid  when  they  have  been  productive ;  it  has  been  re- 
tarded by  every  decline  in  the  output  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
wonderful  revival  of  commerce  and  prosperity  enjoyed  while  the 
gold  placers  of  California  and  Australia  were  productive,  illus- 
trates the  beneficial  effects  of  an  abundant  supply  of  money. 
When  the  output  of  gold  declined,  the  discovery  of  the  great 
Comstock  lode  revived  silver-raining ;  sinp»-«diich  time  the  com- 
bined product  of  gold  and  silver  has  not  been  jiore  than  suffi- 
cient to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  business. 

If  silver  had  not  been  demonetized,  the  use  of  both  metals 
would  have  furnished  a  reasonable  supply  of  money  and  dis- 
armed the  advocates  of  paper  fiat  money.  The  demonetization , 
of  silver  cut  off  half  the  supply,  violated  existing  contracts,  re- 
duced values,  and  paralyzed  industry.  Prosperity  cannot  be 
restored  without  an  increased  supply  of  money.  Silver  must  be 
used  as  money  equally  with  gold,  or  the  metallic  basis  must  be 
abandoned.  If  silver  is  rejected,  some  form  of  fiat  money  must 
be  invented,  or  history  will  repeat  itself  by  a  return  to  barbar- 
ism. Civilization  cannot  exist  without  money.  The  demone- 
tization of  silver  was  the  crime  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money  was  a  part  of  every  con- 
tract. The  people  of  the  civilized  world  had  agreed  to  pay,  in 
either  gold  or  silver,  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  million 
dollars,  when  silver  was  demonetized  by  strategy  or  fraud.  By 
such  demonetization  every  contract  was  made  payable  in  gold 
alone.  The  debtor  was  denied  the  option  of  paying  in  either 
gold  or  silver,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract  The  United  States 
immediately  thereafter  resumed  specie  payment,  and  compelled 
the  people  to  sell  their  products  at  a  discount  of  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  to  buy  gold  with  which  to  pay  obligations  contracted 
to  be  paid  in  either  gold,  silver,  or  paper.  Other  nations  fol- 
lowed our  example.     The  injustice  and  wrong  of  this  act  did 
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not  stop  with  the  robbery  of  the  debtor.  Its  baneful  effects  will 
not  cease  until  silver  is  remonetized,  or  until  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  is  abandoned. 

The  amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  commercial  world  has  not 
materially  increased  since  1873,  when  silver  was  demonetized. 
Many  statisticians  contend  that  the  entire  output  of  gold  since 
that  time  has  been  employed  for  non-monetary  purposes.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  population,  business,  and  credit  have  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supply  of  gold.  The  general  range 
of  prices  of  commodities  has  declined  about  40  per  cent.,  busi- 
ness  is  languishing,  and  prudent  men  are  in  constant  dread  of  an 
impending  crisis.  Every  movement  of  gold  is  viewed  with 
alarm.  The  scanty  reserves  of  gold  coin  in  the  money  centers  of 
Europe  and  America  are  a  constant  menace  to  financial  credit 
and  business.  The  monometallists  cannot  deny  that  the  money 
of  redemption  is  inadequate  to  sustain  the  existing  fabric  of 
credit.  They  suggest  no  remedy  to  supply  the  deficiency,  except 
more  contraction  and  less  enterprise;  more  poverty  and  less 
prosperity.  The  people  will  apply  a  remedy.  They  have  not 
abandoned  hope.  They  have  no  fetish  worship  for  gold,  but 
they  are  conservative.  They  will  adhere  to  the  metallic  basis  so 
long  as  the  mines  furnish  a  suflScient  supply  of  the  precious 
metal^  and  so  long  as  both  metals  are  used. 

Previous  to  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  gold  trust  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  was  formed,  each  nation  furnished  its 
people  with  the  kind  and  quantity  of  money  which  was  deemed 
best  suited  to  their  wants.  Some  used  gold,  others  silver,  and 
others  both  gold  and  silver.  England  used  gold  alone  as  money ; 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  and  India  and  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries adhered  to  silver;  while  the  Latin  Union  and  the  United 
States  used  both  gold  and  silver.  So  long  as  this  freedom  of 
action  in  furnishing  the  people  with  money  was  enjoyed  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  a  parity  existed  between  gold  and  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  about  15^  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  No  one  in  any  part 
of  the  world  would  sell  either  gold  or  silver  for  a  less  price  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  countries  using  both  metals.  So  long 
as  a  given  quantity  of  silver  could  be  exchanged  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  another  given  quantity  of  gold,  such  given 
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quantities  were  always  equal  in  value.  Money  was  the  standard, 
and  it  made  no  difference  of  which  metal  it  was  composed.  The 
parity  of  value  between  the  two  metals  was  not  aflfected  by  the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  England  in  1816,  nor  by  the  demone- 
tization of  gold  in  Germany  and  Austria  in  1867.  It  required  a 
combination  of  all  the  leading  commercial  nations  to  break  the 
metallic  tie  and  to  advance  the  value  of  gold.  The  United 
States  took  the  lead  in  the  gold  combination  without  the  consent 
of  the  people.  That  combination  or  trust  has  inflicted  pecu- 
niary loss  upon  the  country  beyond  computation,  and  has  sub- 
stituted poverty  and  want  for  abundance  and  prosperity. 

When  the  Barings,  by  speculation  in  South  America,  in- 
curred gold  obligations  heavier  than  they  could  bear,  and  thereby 
failed,  the  financial  credit  of  the  commercial  world  was  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  not 
parties  to  the  South  American  speculation  which  caused  the 
failure,  but  they  were  partners  with  their  English  cousins  in 
maintaining  the  gold  trust,  and  suffered  for  the  extravagance  of 
their  gold  associates.  What  advantage  has  been  gained  by  this 
gold  combination?  Why  should  it  be  continued?  And  above 
all,  why  should  another  combination  be  formed  for  the  pretended 
purpose  of  unifying  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world? 
Why  should  the  United  States  use  the  same  kind  of  money  as 
other  countries?  What  possible  good  can  result  from  such  an 
arrangement?  The  pretense  that  gold  coin  is  required  to  settle 
foreign  balances  is  absurd.  Such  balances  are  adjusted  by  a 
well-established  system  of  exchange.  Bankers  who  deal  in  ex- 
change furnish  all  necessary  facilities  for  conducting  foreign 
commerce. 

The  value  of  money  in  any  country  is  determined  by  its  pur- 
chasing power  in  that  country.  Its  power  in  exchange  at  home 
is  all  the  value  it  possesses.  When  transported,  whether  it  be 
gold,  silver,  or  paper,  it  becomes  a  commodity.  The  banker, 
knowing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  of  every  country, 
readily  reduces  the  money  of  one  country  to  that  of  another,  and 
furnishes  business  men  with  the  money  they  require  in  any  for- 
eign country.    A  currency  that  would  circulate  throughout  the 

world  must  be  made  a  legal  tender  by  every  nation.    No  inde. 
an 
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pendent  l^islation,  by  different  nations,  on  the  money  question 
could  be  tolerated.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  impossible 
and  imdesirable.  A  stringency  in  one  country  would  aflEect 
every  other.  Those  who  advocate  it  seem  to  suppose  that  the 
exchange  of  the  money  of  one  country  for  that  of  another  is 
commerce.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  commerce  consists 
in  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and  that  money  is  used  as  a 
measure  or  counter  for  that  purpose.  Money  should  never  be 
exported.  The  coimtry  which  exports  its  money  will  bankrupt 
its  people.  Internal  conmierce  and  business  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  money  at  home.  The  loss  of  the  circulating  medium 
by  export  is  ruinous.  An  international  agreement  providing 
for  a  common  currency  for  export  would  be  disastrous,   w-  /  •  *  ^ 

The  country  whose  money  is  of  such  material  as  cannot  be 
converted  into  money  of  any  other  country  is  protected  from 
the  loss  of  its  circulating  medium  by  export.  Why  should  not 
each  country  enjoy  such  protection?  Why  should  any  country 
buy  foreign  commodities  worth  more  than  those  of  its  own  pro- 
duction that  it  can  give  in  exchange?  It  is  better  to  let  foreign 
creditors  wait  or  refuse  credit  than  to  produce  contraction  at 
home  by  exporting  money.  Exchange  accommodates  foreign 
conmierce,  but  domestic  commerce  is  dependent  upon  the  supply 
of  money  at  home.     ^f'lo^^^^^'(< '  ^  v  /  .' 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must  have  more  money. 
More  gold  cannot  be  obtained.  Why  not  use  silver  as  well  as 
gold?  Silver  and  gold  are  limited  in  production.  Silver  will 
not  furnish  too  much  money.  Fiat  paper,  the  alternative  of  sil- 
ver, might  do  so.  The  estimated  annual  product  of  the  silver  of 
the  world  is  about  130,000,000  ounces.  Some  deduction  ought 
to  be  made  from  this  estimate  on  account  of  the  exaggeration  of 
speculators  in  mines.  But  whatever  the  yield  may  be,  it  was  all 
absorbed  prior  to  1890,  when  the  price  of  silver  advanced  by 
reason  of  discussion  and  legislation  in  Congress.  The  sudden 
rise  in  price  checked  exports  from  Asia.  Three  bishels  of 
wheat  were  exchanged  in  India  for  the  same  amount  of  silver 
that  two  bushels  would  procure  previous  to  the  advance.  All 
other  exports  were  similarly  affected.    The  Asiatics  ceased  pur-  -    '\ 

chasing  silver.    The  incr^sed  purchases  in  the  United  States 
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under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  did  not  equal  the  amount  for- 
merly exported  to  Asia.  For  the  first  time  in  history  there  was, 
in  the  United  States,  a  small  accumulation  of  silver  bullion  for 
which  there  were  no  buyei's.  This  surplus  bullion  has  depressed 
the  price  of  silver  from  $1.21  to  about  98  cents  per  ounce.  The 
power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Asiatic  market  was  exerted  to 
prevent  the  purchase  of  silver.  In  India  paper  was  substituted 
for  coin  by  English  monometallists.  It  was  necessary  to  depre- 
ciate and  degrade  silver  that  free-coinage  legislation  in  the 
United  States  might  be  obstructed.  If  Congress  had  adopted 
free  coinage  instead  of  requiring  the  purchase  of  four  and  one 
half  million  ounces  per  month,  more  silver  would  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  Asia,  because  the  motive  for  depreciating  silver  to 
aflfect  our  legislation  would  not  have  existed.  Certainly  free 
coinage  could  not  have  more  effectually  cut  off  the  Asiatic  mar- 
ket for  silver  than  did  the  act  of  1890. 

The  addition  to  our  circulating  medium  up  to  the  present 
time  which  free  coinage  would  have  caused  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  million  dollars.  Such  an  addition  would  have 
been  a  great  boon  in  the  present  stringency  of  the  money  mar- 
ket. The  prediction  that  European  coin  would  be  sent  here  if 
our  mints  were  opened  to  free  coinage  of  silver  is  idle.  Europe 
needs^all  her  silver  coin.  It  is  all  held  in  reserve  for  redemp- 
tion of  her  paper  or  is  in  circulation  among  the  people.  It  is 
the  people's  money,  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  great 
inconvenience.  It  is  circulating  on  a  par  with  gold  at  a  ratio  of 
16i  to  one.  This  is  a  valuation  higher  by  more  than  three  per 
cent,  than  that  placed  on  the  silver  in  the  standard  dollar. 
There  is  no  silver  coin  in  the  world  which  is  not  valued  higher 
than  our  own,  except  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  contains  a  little 
more  silver  than  there  is  in  the  standard  dollar  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  cheap  silver  in  the  world  is  the  small  accumu- 
lation of  silver  bullion  now  on  the  market.  That  accumulation 
not  only  depresses  the  price  of  silver,  but  weighs  down  the  price 
of  all  commodities. 

Since  silver  was  demonetized  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  prices 
of  all  other  farm  products  which  we  export  have  been  governed 
by  the  price  of  silver.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  India  and  all 
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our  competitors  for  the  supply  of  tlie  European  mwkets  adhere 
to  the  silver  standard.  The  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  those 
countries  remains  stationary.  There  is  no  discount  at  home  on 
the  silver  that  they  receive  in  return  for  their  wheat  and  cotton ; 
while  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  United  States,  who  sell  in 
the  same  market  and  for  the  same  price,  are  compelled  to  suflEer 
a  loss  of  more  than  80  per  cent.  The  advantage  that  England 
secures  by  the  use  of  cheap  silver  to  exchange  for  wheat  and 
cotton  in  India  was  urged,  before  the  English  royal  commission, 
against  the  remonetization  of  silver.  The  argument  was  that 
this  advantage  releases  England  from  paying  tribute  to  the 
United  States  for  farm  products,  while  it  develops  the  resources 
of  India.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  last  twenty -five  years  has  been  equal  to  the  value  of  371i 
grains  of  pure  silver,  the  amount  contained  in  the  standard  dol- 
hlr.  This  was  the  case  when  silver  fell  to  89  cents  an  ounce, 
and  also  when  it  rose  last  year  to  $1.21. 

Free  coinage  would  make  the  silver  bullion  in  the  standard 
dollar  worth  $1.29  an  ounce,  and  would  enhance  the  value  of 
farm  products  in  an  equal  proportion.  It  would  also  enlarge  the 
metallic  basis  and  place  the  fabric  of  credit,  which  is  now  totter- 
ing, on  a  solid  foundation.  It  would  stop  contraction,  furnish 
more  money,  revive  business,  and  secure  prosperity.  The  only 
persons  in  the  world  interested  in  preventing  free  coinage  are 
the  owners  of  gold  and  of  gold  obligations,  a  class  of  persons 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  mankind  to  increase 
their  own  accumulations.  They  are  governed  by  the  instinct  of 
the  miser,  and  have  the  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  of 
old  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Their  power  of  deception  seems 
inexhaustible,  and  it  has  been  used  with  marvelous  effect.  By 
their  arts  thousands  of  millions  of  wealth,  produced  by  honest 
toil,  have  been  transferred  from  the  masses  to  the  designing  few. 
They  have  interested  the  people  in  side  issues  and  excited  them 
over  sentimental  questions ;  and,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  have  dark- 
ened the  waters  in  order  to  conceal  their  schemes  of  robbery. 

At  last  tho  people  are  investigating  the  subject.  Contraction 
and  hard  times  have  aroused  them.  They  denand  more  money. 
They  demand  that  the  gold  trust  or  partnership,  which  was 
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formed  without  their  consent,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  that  silver 
shall  be  restored  to  its  place  as  money.  They  repudiate  the  act 
of  1878,  which  deprived  them  of  the  use  of  silver,  doubled  the 
burden  of  their  debts,  reduced  the  price  of  their  property,  and 
subjected  them  to  privation  and  want.  They  have  resolved  not 
to  be  driven  from  their  homes  and  made  dependent  upon  the 
tender  mercies  of  money  kings.  i^t.sUjs;^ents,  Jhfiy  will  test^the 
question  whether_this  country  shall  be  governed  by  a  moneyed 
aristocracy  or  by  a  free  and  industrious  people,  devoted  to  lib- 
erty and  independence.  They  will  know  whether  laws  can  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  wealth  as  well  as  for  the 
parasites  of  civilization.  Let  the  possessors  of  accumulated 
capital  take  warning.  Justice  and  moderation  are  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  all,  but  the  radical  contractionists  will  produce 
radical  inflationists.  The  latter  will  prevail  if  the  former  insist 
upon  that  issue.  The  conmion  ground  of  safety  and  fair  deal- 
ing is  to  return  to  the  money  of  the  Constitution — gold  and 
silver  coin — as  the  basis  of  a  sound  currency. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart. 


'\ 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 

It  was  impossible  to  write  the  first  word  of  the  above  title 
without  a  certain  sense  of  satisfaction.  At  last  an  international 
copyright  law  is  ours ;  and  though  it  is  not  one  to  be  proud 
of,  it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  have  outlived  the  shame  of 
having  none  at  all.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation,  too,  that 
after  all  the  "  cranks  "  have  had  their  say  (as  they  must  have 
regarding  all  reforms),  from  the  denial  of  all  copyright  down  to 
the  royalty-stamp  scheme,  the  measure  passed  is  at  least  sane,  if 
not  generous,  and  meets  the  most  urgent  needs,  if  not  all. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  editor  of  the  Forum  asked  for  an 
article  embodying  my  impressions  of  the  law,  the  first  impulse 
was  against  writing  them.  The  bill,  like  all  legislation,  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  compromises.  It  was  supported  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  authors'  and  publishers'  leagues  as  the 
best  bill  attainable,  and  although  the  members  of  the  committee 
retained  their  personal  rights  of  criticism,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  that  when  the  working  of  the  law  demonstrates  its  faults. 
Its  merits  still  have  arrayed  against  them  so  much  that  is  base 
and  unscrupulous,  that  remedial  criticism  now,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  used  destructively. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  at  first  seemed  superfluous  to  write 
about  the  advantages  of  such  a  measure,  for  this  has  already 
been  done  at  length  in  many  places,  including  an  article  in  this 
review  which  the  present  writer  was  invited  to  contribute  in 
March,  1888.  There  appeared,  however,  to  be  good  reasons  for 
going  over  the  ground  again  while  public  attention  is  directed  to 
it.  There  is  much  ignorance  regarding  the  probable  effects  of 
the  law,  even  among  those  most  interested  (the  evening  before 
this  is  written,  one  of  our  leading  authors  professed  really  to 
know  nothing  of  the  subject) ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  readers 
should  realize  that  the  law,  although  defective  and  narrow, 
merits  the  support  of  all  honest  men. 
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Its  moral  effects  will  probably  be  its  most  important  ones,  but 
they  are  outside  of  the  present  writer's  province.  In  writing 
about  it  at  all,  one  sets  up  for  more  or  less  of  a  prophet,  and  will 
probably  find  all  he  had  better  attempt,  if  he  plays  that  role  only 
in  relation  to  his  own  trade.  Yet  the  author's  interests  are  so 
inextricably  blended  with  the  publisher's,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  try  to  discuss  them  separately. 

First,  as  to  some  obvious  effects  of  the  new  law  which  are 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  others  not  so  apparent.  The 
most  obvious  effect  will  be,  of  course,  that  foreign  authors  will 
be  paid  for  such  of  their  books  as  are  copyrighted  here.  All 
payments  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  books,  and 
this  will  relieve  the  American  author  from  the  competition  of 
prices  on  foreign  books  that  are  low  because  they  are  not  honest. 

A  less  obvious  effect  is  that,  when  the  habit  of  paying  is  re- 
vived, foreign  authors  will  be  paid  for  many  books  that  are  not 
copyrighted,  just  as  they  were  frequently  paid  for  non-copyrighted 
books  in  the  period  from  about  1860  to  about  1876.  Then  the 
American  publishing  business  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  not  only  paid  foreign  authors,  but  who  respected  each  other's 
compacts  with  such  authors,  and  so  made  it  possible,  there  being 
no  rival  editions  to  compete  with,  to  pay  liberally.  Moreover, 
there  was  then  in  the  trade  honor  enough,  even  among  the  thieves, 
to  keep  publishers  from  stealing  from  each  other,  and  so  any  re- 
pentant thief  who  wanted  to,  could  afford  to  pay  honest  royalty. 
The  new  law  will  inevitably  drive  out  the  worst  element  in  the 
trade  and  put  it  on  the  old  basis  again,  even  in  relation  to  books 
which  may  not  be  copjrrighted. 

There  will  be  many  of  these,  especially  of  the  less  popular 
class  of  books  that  presumably  will  not  pay  for  the  type-setting 
here  which  the  law  demands  as  a  condition  of  copyright.  Pos- 
sibly even  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth  "  might  not  have 
been  copyrighted  under  such  a  law.  Then,  as  in  that  case,  un- 
expected popularity  in  a  non-copyrighted  book  will,  of  course, 
offer  a  temptation  to  the  pirate.  But  with  the  possible  prizes  so 
few,  relatively,  the  piratical  industry  will  die  out,  and  things 
will  return  to  the  condition  of  the  period  already  referred  to, 
when  copyright  was  not  in  all  cases  essential  to  safety. 
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An  indirect  result  of  this  will  be  much  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can author  from  mock-auction  methods  in  publishing.  Foreign 
authors  will  be  able  to  determine  who  shall  represent  them  here, 
and  naturally  will  select  reliable  representatives.  That  as  well  as 
the  other  causes  indicated,  will  drive  out  of  publishing  a  class  of 
people  who  have  preyed  upon  the  business  weaknesses  of  Ameri- 
can authors  as  well  as  upon  the  defenselessness  of  foreign  ones. 

Yet  the  most  eflEective  cause  of  forcing  down  the  American 
author's  royalties  has  not  been  the  mere  non-payment  of  those 
of  the  foreign  author,  but  the  wild  competition  of  the  cheap  edi- 
tions issued  by  reckless  and  inexperienced  publishers.  The 
chance  to  take  books  without  paying  for  them,  and  especially 
to  get  out  competing  editions  of  books  already  proved  success- 
ful by  some  established  house,  has  led  into  the  business  a 
large  number  of  the  class  of  adventurers  naturally  attracted  by 
such  opportunities.  The  glut  of  all  mechanical  products  caused 
by  the  protective  tariff  has  made  it  easy  for  these  people  to  get 
credit  from  paper-makers,  printers,  and  binders  (in  fact,  several 
publishers  have  been  "  set  up  "  by  over-protected  establishments), 
and  they  have  conducted  their  business  with  the  recklessness  to 
be  expected — piling  into  the  market  edition  after  edition  of  each 
successful  foreign  book,  each  cheaper  than  its  predecessor,  until 
the  publishers  have  destroyed  themselves  and  each  other.  Prob- 
ably there  is  not  more  than  one  of  them  who  has  not  failed,  and 
most  of  them  have  failed  several  times. 

Not  only  has  the  market  been  overcrowded  with  superfluous 
and  unreasonably  cheap  editions  of  good  books,  but  with  bad 
books.  The  publishers  of  the  innumerable  '*  series  "  have  had  to 
"rob  the  cradle  and  the  grave,"  and  many  other  jdaces  less 
eligible  than  either,  for  authors  to  keep  their  series  going.  To 
go  at  all,  they  must  go  regularly  like  a  magazine,  whether  books 
worth  publishing  appear  regularly  or  not;  something  must  ap- 
pear at  the  stated  time,  both  to  secure  cheap  postage  and  to  keep 
up  the  habits  of  the  clients — clients  generally  for  the  most 
ephemeral  stuff,  developed  at  the  expense  of  all  reading  not 
ephemeral. 

Because  of  this,  the  bookstores,  except  in  favored  spots, 
have  suffered  in  number  and  quality.    The  book-buying  habit 
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has  fallen  off;  the  pamphlet-buying  habit  has  taken  its  place. 
The  pamphlet  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  waste  basket,  which, 
in  many  cases,  it  should  never  have  risen  above,  and  the  per- 
manent possessions  of  the  household  are  less  than  they  ought 
to  be  by  one  book.  The  average  American  citizen's  source  of 
intellectual  pabulum  is  now  the  "  news  stand."  It  and  the  toy 
shop  with  piles  of  pamphlet  "libraries"  at  one  end  have  too 
generally  succeeded  the  bookstore.  The  old  habit  of  dropping 
into  the  bookstore  and  buying  the  latest  good  thing — latest  in 
form  or  matter — is  now  indulged  in  by  few  people,  and  in  rela- 
tively few  places. 

The  reading  public  having  been  gorged  to  a  degree  fatal  to 
them  with  the  deleterious  products  described,  what  chance  has 
there  been  to  crowd  in  a  reasonable  share  of  the  productions  of 
American  authors?  Before  the  flood  of  cheap  pamphlets  de- 
stroyed the  book-buying  habit,  publishers  of  standing  were  gen- 
erally able  to  sell  enough  of  any  book  on  which  they  would  put 
their  imprint,  to  protect  them  from  serious  loss.  Now  they  find 
it  impossible  to  market  more  than  about  a  third  as  many  copies 
of  a  new  copyright  book  as  they  could  before,  or  to  obtain  more 
than  about  three  quarters  as  much  per  copy  for  any  given  me- 
chanical grade.  Besides,  in  most  instances  the  grade  has  been 
forced  lower  than  the  width  of  the  book's  special  market  would 
justify,  while  the  narrow  and  uncertain  market  has  discouraged — 
almost  fatally  discouraged — the  undertaking  of  books  by  unknown 
aspirants,  or  of  books  by  authors  who  appeal  only  to  a  select  class. 
The  new  law  is  going  to  restore  all  these  advantages.  It  will 
restrict  books  to  editions  for  which  there  is  a  soimd  economic 
demand,  thus  relieving  all  authorship  from  illegitimate  competi- 
tion, and  opening  up  the  avenues  to  publicity  now  closed ;  and  it 
will  foster  a  return  to  standard  literature  in  place  of  the  ephemeral 
stuff  of  which  the  "  libraries  "  have  been  principally  made.  This 
will  encourage  publishers  to  issue  such  literature  in  editions  jus- 
tified by  a  wider  market,  and  will  probably  make  the  great  clas- 
sics of  all  literatures  more  accessible  in  better  forms  and  cheaper 
than  now.  Such  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  international 
copyright  has  relieved  standard  literature  from  the  competition 
of  such  trash  as  can  be  stolen  from  other  nations — frequently 
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matter  of  so  little  attractiveness  that  it  would  never  have  been 
published  if  royalty  had  to  be  paid  on  it.* 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  cheapness,  the  new  law  is 
going  to  make  hosts  of  people  pay  a  dollar  or  two  for  a  book 
which  will  be  good  for  generations,  as  cheerfully  as  they  now 
pay  the  same  price  for  an  evening  at  the  theatre,  which  leaves 
no  tangible  possession  behind.  The  theatre-price  has  long  been 
made  practicable  by  virtual  international  copyright  for  dramatic 
productions.  There  never  was  more  absurd  demagoguery  than 
the  statement  that  the  people  who  pay  so  freely  for  plays,  must 
steal  books  or  go  without  them.  The  cry  for  "  cheap  [stolen] 
literature  for  the  people  "  is  not  only  dishonest,  but  nonsensical. 
There  are  few  people  who  cannot  buy  more  books  than  they  can 
read,  and  who  did  not  buy  them  before  they  stopped  buying 
books  at  all.  But  in  the  present  state  of  aflEairs,  rich  people  who 
have  unlimited  money  for  other  things  hesitate  to  pay  an  honest 
price  for  an  honest  book,  because  they  have  been  corrupted  into 
a  habit  of  paying  dishonest  prices  for  dishonest  books. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  have  advocated  inter- 
national copyright  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  not  increase 
prices  at  all.  It  will  increase  the  prices  of  first  editions  of 
books  by  living  authors,  but  not  more  than  people  can  well  afford 
to  pay.  But  even  of  books  by  such  authors,  those  that  are  found 
capable  of  reaching  many  readers  will  be  issued  later  in  forms 
which  the  many  readers  will  pay  for.  A  frequent  question  with  a 
publisher  is  whether  to  seek  a  narrow  public  at  a  high  price,  or  a 
wide  public  at  a  low  price,  and  it  is  generally  settled  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  book ;  some  books — and  some  of  the  best — 
will  not  be  widely  read  at  any  price.  Nevertheless  there^  are  30 
many  books  on  which  it  makes  so  little  difference  which  way 
the  question  is  decided,  and  the  difference  between  a  high  price 
and  a  low  one  for  a  given  book  is  generally  so  small,  relative  to 
the  incomes  of  the  reading  class,  that  the  tendency  in  countries 
where  customs  and  markets  are  well  established,  is  to  average  at 

*  This  subject  was  admirably  treated  at  length  in  Mr.  Brander  Mat- 
thews's  pamphlet  on  **  Cheap  Books  and  Oood  Books,"  which  is  reprinted 
with  much  other  valuable  matter  in  Mr.  Putnam's  compilation  on  *'Tbe 
Question  of  Copyright.'* 
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a  price  practicable  for  nearly  everybody,  and  yet  a  form  good 
enough  for  anybody.  Such  is  specially  the  case  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  it  would  be  in  England  if  the  small  territory  and 
exceptional  distribution  of  wealth  did  not  make  it  pract!Qable  for 
a  great  central  circulating  library  to  choke  oflE  local  libraries,  to 
buy  the  whole  of  an  expensive  first  edition,  and  to  hire  it  out  at 
high  rates.  Our  prices  and  methods  may  be  expected  to  come 
nearer  to  those  of  France  and  Germany,  as  in  fact  they  were  be- 
fore the  recent  saturnalia  of  piracy  (if  the  reader  will  tolerate  so 
mixed  a  metaphor).  Our  prices  on  first  editions  were  much 
lower  than  those  of  England,  and  the  books  were  much  less 
luxurious.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  partly  to  our  greater 
wealth  as  compared  with  France  and  Germany,  and  partly  to 
our  not  having  as  many  bookbinders  to  the  square  mile  of  our 
territory,  our  first  editions  were  generally  issued  in  cloth  cases, 
while  theirs  are  in  paper  covers.  And,  by  the  way,  the  printing 
of  our  average  editions  was  on  the  whole  better  than  the  French, 
though  that  of  their  fine  editions  is  unsurpassed ;  the  reasons  for 
all  of  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  now. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  under  the  new  law  our  first 
editions  will  generally  cost  more  than  now,  but  will  be  enough 
better  made  to  be  worth  the  difference,  and  that  our  own  authors 
will  sell  more  of  them,  and  at  a  larger  royalty.  But  it  is  also 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  case  of  books  that  "  the  people  want," 
these  first  editions  will  be  succeeded  by  cheaper  ones — ^just  as 
cheap  as  the  people  will  provide  a  wide  market  for.  These  will 
be  in  addition  to*  the  books  already  spoken  of,  whose  first  edi- 
tions were  issued  long  ago,  but  for  which  a  wide  demand  is  still 
potesiblv.;  for  them,  publishers  will  be  encouraged  to  cultivate 
this  demand  by  cheap  durable  editions,  when  they  have  no 
longer  to  contend  against  the  opposition  of  tiie  poor  material  on 
which  our  people  have  been  principally  **  educated  "  (outside  of 
school)  for  half  a  generation.  Averaging  all  sorts  of  books,  the 
gain  will  be  very  great,  for  it  is  not  so  important  to  have  the 
new  book  cheap,  even  if  that  did  not  involve  underpaying  the 
author,  as  it  is  to  have  cheap  the  book  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  or  at  least  that  of  contemporary  opinion. 

And  now,  leaving  the  purely  economic  region,  let  us  consider 
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some  intellectual  probabilitiee.  Does  the  reader  happen  to  real- 
ize that  there  is  not  an  American  cyclopedia,  or  hardly  any 
other  American  work  of  reference,  well  revised  up  to  date,  or 
even  up  to  the  census  of  eleven  years  ago?  New  figures  have 
been  inserted  in  some  old  plates,  but  very  few  of  the  new  gen- 
eralizations which  specialists  should  draw  from  the  figures;  and 
the  fresh  biographical  and  geographical  and  scientific  matter  is 
generally  only  what  could  be  squeezed  into  plates  by  cutting 
out  something  else.  When  the  wholesale  piracy  b^an,  about 
the  centennial  of  our  national  permissive  attitude  toward  it^  we 
were  fairly  provided  with  such  books — ^full  and  up  to  date,  and 
new  ones  were  appearing  with  encouraging  frequency.  Since 
then,  we  have  got  along  with  those  we  had,  with  only  the  most 
unavoidable  corrections.  Nothing,  or  next  to  nolthing,  thorough 
and  illuminating  has  be^i  done. 

Yet  one  of  tie  foregoing  expressions  needs  correction.  We 
have  not "  got  along  on  those  we  had,"  but  on  foreign  ones  which 
have  been  reprinted  right  and  left  and  sold  at  the  prices  of  stolen 
goods.  These  books  answer  the  average  man's  purpose,  or  he 
does  not  realize  that  they  do  not,  and  he  thinks  that  in  them  he 
is  getting  great  bargains.  But  he  remains  ill-informed  or  misin- 
formed when  he  consults  them  regarding  his  own  country,  and 
in  him  American  editors  and  publishers  lose  the  custom  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  bring  their  own  works  broadly  and 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  not  to  speak  of  undertaking  new  ones. 
This  tremendous  evil  we  may  look  upon  the  new  law  to  remedy 
in  time,  perhaps  very  soon  if  those  interested  can  feel  assured 
of  its  stability. 

But  works  of  instruction,  important  as  they  are,  are  not  as 
important  as  works  of  inspiration.  "Give  me  the  man  who 
makes  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws.*' 
For  "songs,"  read  all  the  literature  of  feeling  and  living — 
not  only  poetry,  but  fiction  and  biography,  and  even  the  dry 
pages  of  philosophy  and  science;  for  they  are  treating  in  these 
days  questions  that  concern  our  deepest  nature.  In  all  these 
things,  especially  in  fiction,  we  have  been  drawing  more  and 
more  from  foreign  sources.  Mark  Twain  has  said  (I  quote  him 
from  Mr.  Matthews's  article  already  referred  to) : 
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*'  Statistics  of  any  public  library  will  show  that  of  every  hundred  books 
read  by  our  people,  about  seventy  are  novels — and  nine  tenths  of  them 
foreign  ones.  They  fill  the  imagination  with  an  unhealthy  fascination  for 
foreign  life,  with  its  dukes  and  earls  and  kings,  its  fuss  and  feathers,  its 
graceful  immoralities,  its  sugar-coated  injustice  and  oppressions ;  and  this 
fascination  breeds  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  with  our  country  and  form 
of  government,  and  contempt  for  our  republican  commonplaces  and  sim- 
plicities ;  it  also  breathes  longings  for  something  *  better';  which  presently 
crop  out  in  diseased  shams  and  imitations  of  that  ideal  foreign  life. 
Hence  the  dude." 

And  because  the  novels  producing  those  precious  results 
were  stolen,  they  could  be  sold  cheaper  than  the  productions  of 
our  own  writers,  who  had  to  be  paid.  So  disastrous  has  been 
the  result  on  our  own  literature  that,  as  I  phrased  it  once  before, 
it  was  rapidly  becoming  a  question  whether  we  were  to  continue 
to  have  an  American  literature  .  .  .  whether,  outside  of  the  daily 
and  periodical  press,  we  were  to  derive  our  ways  of  thinking — 
our  ideals  of  life  and  politics — from  alien  and  unsympathetic 
sources.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  question.  With  the  market 
so  gorged  with  trivial  matter,  it  was  rapidly  becoming  a  question 
whether,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  we  were  going  to  have  any 
serious  books  at  all. 

But  now  that  the  foreigner  must  be  paid,  we  can  get  our 
native  works  as  cheap  as  we  can  get  his,  and  there  is  more 
chance  of  our  encouraging  a  new  race  of  Irvings  and  Hawthomes 
and  Longfellows  and  Emersons  to  bring  us  back  from  Anglo- 
mania, and  many  other  manias,  to  a  sober  working  out  of  our 
own  free  ways,  and  to  a  new  delight  in  our  own  free  life. 

Henry  Holt. 


A  RATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

There  are  three  axioms  to  which  physical  education  must 
conform :  first,  the  best  exercise  is  that  which  reaches  the  largest 
number  and  does  most  for  the  weakest  men;  second,  the  best 
exercise  is  that  which  makes  the  hardest  work  attractive;  third, 
the  best  exercise  is  that  which  most  successfuUy  co-ordinates 
body,  mind,  and  will.  Developing  giants,  lowering  records, 
winning  races,  and  knocking  out  opponents  are  doubtless  inter- 
esting things  to  do;  but  they  are  no  part  of  that  physical  educa- 
tion which  the  college  aims  to  give  to  its  students. 

Students  who  participate  in  those  contests  in  which  the  max- 
imum of  muscular  development  and  physical  endurance  is  essen- 
tial to  success  are  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  physical  education. 
They  acquire  greater  physical  development  than  a  student  needs 
to  carry  on  his  college  studies  to  the  best  advantage,  and  they 
form  habits  which  oblige  them  to  keep  up,  after  graduation,  more 
exercise  than  is  consistent  with  engrossing  professional  pursuits. 
The  influence  and  example  of  such  severe  training  as  a  univer- 
sity crew  undergoes  are  valuable  in  keeping  up  the  athletic  tone 
of  an  institution  and  in  setting  the  pace  for  the  average  student 
to  follow.  But  the  greater  physical  benefit  comes,  not  to  the 
eight  who  row  the  great  race,  but  to  the  thirty  or  forty  who 
train  with  them,  and  who  row  only  in  class  races  or  do  not  race 
at  all.  The  college  professor  looks  on  the  highly-trained  athlete 
as  Emerson  looked  on  the  monk: 

'*  I  like  a  church ;  Ilikeaoowl; 
I  love  a  prophet  of  the  sou  J. 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  stndns  or  peosf ve  smilea : 
Tet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowl^  churchman  be." 

Intercoll^iate  athletics  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  physical 
education,  because  they  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  col- 
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lege ;  they  do  too  much  for  the  strongest  and  almost  nothing 
for  the  weakest,  whereas  our  first  axiom  demands  that  physical 
education  shall  reach  all  and  shall  do  most  for  the  weakest  men. 

The  second  axiom  declares  that  the  best  exercise  is  that 
which  makes  the  hardest  work  attractive.  The  elaborately-de- 
vised drill,  adapted  to  bring  each  muscle  into  play  by  a  specially- 
provided  movement,  set  to  music  and  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
a  prize  at  the  end,  is  a  favorite  form  of  physical  education  in 
colleges  to-day.  Now  this  does  very  well  for  schools  and  volun- 
tary classes  in  Christian  Associations,  but  it  is  too  childish,  too 
mechanical,  too  monotonous  and  dead,  permanently  to  interest 
and  attract  the  college  student.  College  students  do  not  enjoy 
pulling  first  one  muscle  and  then  another,  like  so  many  puppet 
players  performing  upon  themselves.  They  hate  it,  and  make 
light  of  it,  and  shirk  it  in  every  way  they  can.  Such  systems 
fall  short  of  the  requirements  of  our  second  axiom. 

Our  third  axiom  is  that  the  best  exercise  is  that  which  most 
successfully  co-ordinates  body,  mind,  and  will.  The  Sargent 
system  aims  to  do  this.  By  showing  on  a  chart  where  a  man 
stands  in  comparison  with  other  men,  by  giving  him  a  hand- 
book in  which  the  remedy  for  his  deficiencies  is  pointed  out,  and 
by  thus  awakening  an  interest  in  his  own  symmetrical  develop- 
ment, this  system,  to  a  certain  extent,  unites  mind,  will,  and 
body  in  physical  development.  Yet  this  union  is  in  great  meas- 
ure artificial,  unnatural,  and  unreal.  The  system  emanates  from 
iJie  office  rather  than  from  the  floor  of.  the  gymnasium.  As  a 
basis  of  statistical  tabulation  it  is  ideal.  But  college  boys  are 
very  different  beings  from  statisticians ;  and  they  cannot  all  be 
made  to  take  that  interest  in  the  fine  points  of  anthropometry 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  this  system,  they  ought  to  take. 

Each  of  these  systems  has  its  merits,  and  a  wise  institution 
will  borrow  features  from  them  all.  In  Bowdoin  College  every 
student  is  measured,  and  receives  a  chart  in  which  his  line 
is  drawn  and  a  hand-book  in  which  exercises  for  making  up  his 
defects  are  prescribed  according  to  the  Sargent  system.  Each 
class  prepares  a  drill  for  the  annual  athletic  exhibition,  and  we 
maintain  a  ball  nine,  a  football  team,  and  a  boat  crew.  Our 
main  reliance,  however,  for  physical  education  is  upon  athletic 
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exercises  under  the  immediate  instruction,  direction,  and  control 
of  the  director  of  the  gymnasium.  The  Freshmen  receive  suffi- 
cient military  drill  to  give  them  erect  form  and  graceful  bear- 
ing, and  to  enable  the  class  to  be  directed  in  their  subsequent 
work  by  military  orders.  Club-swinging  is  taught  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  as  this  is  found  to  be  an  exercise  in 
which  a  class  can  be  most  eflEectively  brought  to  act  in  unity,  and 
in  which  students  take  enough  interest  to  keep  it  up  afterwards. 
By  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year  the  members  of  the  class  are 
able  to  stand  erect,  to  obey  orders,  to  keep  time,  and  to  endure 
without  fatigue  or  injury  a  half-hour  of  vigorous  exercise. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  Sophomore  year  the  class  is 
taught  the  elements  of  wrestling.  The  members  practice  the 
catches,  holds,  and  breaks  at  the  word  of  command,  and  thus 
acquire,  in  addition  to  the  exercise,  so  much  of  the  science  of 
wrestling  as  would  be  given  in  a  first  course  of  private  lessons. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  same  is  done  in  boxing. 
The  students  practice  the  blows  and  guards,  and  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  self-defence.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  exercise  a 
space  of  a  minute  or  two  is  allowed  for  boxing  or  wrestling 
matches  between  the  pairs  who  have  been  practicing  together. 
In  the  Junior  year  fencing  with  single  sticks,  and  in  the  Senior 
year  fencing  with  foils  and  masks,  are  taught  in  the  same  manner. 

Let  us  test  this  system  by  our  three  axioms.  First,  it  reaches 
every  student  and  does  most  for  those  who  are  least  developed. 
These  exercises  are  required  of  all.  Every  student  is  required 
to  come  to  the  gymnasium,  to  change  his  clothes,  and  to  exercise 
in  this  way  half  an  hour  a  day  during  four  days  in  each  week 
from  November  to  March.  The  weakest  men  are  required  to 
do  as  much  of  this  work  as  the  strongest,  and  thus  greater 
exertion  is  asked  from  the  weaker;  though  for  supplementary 
work  on  the  apparatus  the  classes  are  divided  into  three  squads 
on  the  basis  of  their  strength  as  ascertained  by  physical  exami- 
nation. In  wrestling,  boxing,  and  fencing  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  shirk;  for  each  man  has  an  opponent  to  keep  him  at 
his  work,  in  addition  to  the  general  Oversight  of  the  director. 

This  kind  of  exercise  also  fulfills  the  requirement  of  our 
second  axiom.    It  is  hard  work ;  the  students  like  it  and  enter 
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into  it  with  all  their  might.  It  takes  advantage  of  young  men's 
natural  fondness  for  athletic  contests,  and  enlists  their  athletic 
spirit.  At  the  same  time  it  does  this  under  such  control  and  in 
such  moderation  that  the  evils  of  excessive  competition  are  ex- 
cluded. Before  this  system  was  introduced,  the  enforcement  of 
physical  exercise  ranked  with  the  enforcement  of  attendance  at 
church  and  chapel  as  one  of  the  three  thorns  in  our  official  flesh. 
Since  then  we  have  had  no  more  difficulty  in  getting  students  to 
take  exercise  than  in  getting  them  to  eat  their  meals.  To  be 
sure,  the  requirement  is  supported  by  adequate  recognition  in  our 
educational  curriculum.  The  work  in  the  gjrmnasium  counts  as 
one  full  study  for  the  winter  term ;  and  one  thirteenth  of  a  stu- 
dent's rank  for  the  college  course  is  based  upon  the  regularity  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  does  the  work  in  this  department.  Still 
we  rely  chiefly,  for  getting  the  work  done,  upon  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  it  awakens  in  the  young  men  themselves.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  done  resembles 
rather  the  freedom  with  which  they  pursue  an  elective  that  they 
like,  than  the  slavishness  with  which  they  set  about  a  prescribed 
study  that  they  hate. 

This  system  also  meets  our  third  requirement;  it  co-ordinates 
body,  mind,  and  will  in  exercise.  Wrestling,  boxing,  and  fenc- 
ing exercise  every  muscle  of  the  body,  expand  the  lungs,  quicken 
circulation,  and  stimulate  perspiration ;  yet  they  do  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  student  is  in  happy  and  healthy  unconsciousness 
of  it  at  the  time.  The  development  of  his  body  is  not  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  as  an  external  and  abstract  end  to  be  attained ; 
nor  is  it  at  every  moment  dependent  upon  an  act  of  volition 
directed  to  that  specific  object.  Body,  mind,  and  will  are  united 
in  doing  a  definite  thing.  The  muscles  themselves  are  thereby 
eflfectively  developed ;  and  quickness  of  eye,  steadiness  of  nerve, 
resoluteness  of  will,  together  with  such  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties as  coolness,  courage,  promptness,  and  decision,  are  thrown 
in.  Physical  strength,  thus  subjected  to  quick  perception  and 
prompt  execution,  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the  same  amount 
of  mere  muscle  piled  up  on  the  back  of  a  listless  mind  and  a 
flabby  will.  The  end  of  physical  education  is  not  the  manufac- 
ture of  mere  muscle.    It  is  the  development  of  a  body,  strong 
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to  support,  prompt  to  obey,  and  efficient  to  execute,  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  the  man. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  physical  de- 
velopment and  scholarship  in  the  153  graduates  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  the  classes  from  1886  to  1890.  The  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium has  divided  them  into  three  equal  divisions  of  61  each, 
on  the  basis  of  proficiency  in  athletics.  The  first  division  in- 
cludes the  members  of  the  collie  baseball  and  football  teams, 
members  of  the  college  crews,  and  winners  of  first  prizep<  in 
field-day  contests  during  these  years.  The  second  division  in- 
cludes members  of  second  nines  and  elevens,  members  of  class 
crews,  and  contestants  who  failed  to  win  a  first  prize.  The  third 
includes  those  who  took  no  part  in  athletic  sports.  I  have 
divided  the  same  153  men  into  three  equal  divisions  of  51  each, 
on  the  basis  of  their  scholarship  as  recorded  in  the  rank  books 
of  the  college.  The  first  division  includes  the  strong,  clear, 
thorough  scholars.  The  second  includes  the  average  scholars. 
The  third  includes  those  who  were  either  dull  or  lazy,  and  those 
who  carried  away  nothing  of  value  from  their  college  course 
except  such  contagious  germs  of  wisdom  as  they  could  not  help 
bearing  with  them.  By  arranging  the  athletic  divisions  in  hori- 
zontal lines  and  the  scholarship  divisions  in  vertical  lines,  I  have 
shown  how  each  division  in  athletics  is  distributed  among  the 
three  divisions  in  scholarship,  and  how  each  division  in  scholar- 
ship is  distributed  among  the  three  divisions  in  athletics. 


SOHOLABSmP. 

L  n. 


m. 


Total. 


n. 


nL 


TotaL 


21 

15 

15 

51 

18 

20 

18 

51 

12 

16 

28 

51 

51 


51 


51 


158 


This  table  shows  that  rank  in  scholarship  tends  to  coincide 
with  rank  in  physical  development.    The  most  frequent  coinci- 
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dence  is  that  of  third-class  scholarship  with  third-class  athletic 
ability,  which  occurs  23  times.  Next  in  frequency  is  the  union 
of  first-lass  scholarship  with  first-class  athletic  ability,  which 
occurs  21  times.  The  rarest  combination  of  all  is  that  of  first- 
class  scholarship  with  third-class  athletic  ability. 

To  infer  from  this  table  that  athletic  ability  is  related  to 
scholarship  as  cause  to  effect  would  be  unwarranted.  These  21 
first-class  scholars  who  are  also  first-class  athletes  would  have 
stood  just  as  high  in  scholarship  if  there  had  been  no  intercol- 
legiate contests  in  which  to  display  their  athletic  prowess.  But 
the  table  does  show  conclusively  that  excellent  physical  develop- 
ment, which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  success  in  athletics, 
is  also  a  favorable  condition  of  success  in  scholarship.  It  ex«> 
plodes  the  popular  fallacy  that  the  development  of  tiie  scholar's 
mind  and  that  of  his  body  are  in  inverse  proportion,  and  shows 
tiiat  they  stand  in  closest  correlation. 

The  awards  of  the  Smyth  mathematical  prize  in  Bowdoin 
College  for  the  past  six  classes  present  a  remarkable,  if  not  a 
representative,  phenomenon.  This  prize  of  $300  is  based  on  a 
course  in  mathematics  extending  over  two  years,  and  is  the  most 
important  college  prize.  Of  six  consecutive  recipients  of  this 
prize,  the  first  was  the  winner  of  the  quarter-mile  run ;  the  sec- 
ond was  the  pitcher  of  the  college  baseball  nine;  the  third  was 
the  most  brilliant  performer  on  the  trapeze;  the  fouiih  was  a 
man  of  good  physical  development  without  special  athletic  attain- 
ments ;  the  fifth  was  the  catcher  of  the  college  baseball  nine  and 
the  best  general  athlete  in  college;  the  sixth  is  a  candidate  for  a 
position  on  the  college  boat  crew,  and  will  next  year  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  football  eleven. 

We  know  that  every  intellectual  act  is  accompanied  and  con- 
ditioned by  molecular  changes  in  the  cells  and  fibers  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  blood  that  supports  tiiis  activity  of  nerve  and  brain. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  combined  influence  of  a  trying  climate 
and  of  the  strain  involved  in  adjustment  to  new,  complex,  and 
rapidly-changing  industrial,  economic,  and  social  conditions  is 
overdrawing  the  vitality  and  nervous  energy  of  our  people  at  a 
rapid  and  ruinous  rate.    This  strain  falls  most  heavily  upon  the 
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professional  and  mercantile  classes  into  which  our  students  are 
very  largely  drawn.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  send  out  its 
graduates  physically  equipped  to  stand  this  strain  themselves, 
and  to  hand  down  to  their  ofbpring  constitutions  as  good  and 
strong  as  their  own.  This  duty  is  now  recognized  in  theory. 
Every  collie  is  compelled  to  build  a  gymnasium,  and  to  throw 
it  open  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  step 
forward.  No  college  in  New  England  would  dare  to  offer  its 
students  to-day  such  miserable  facilities  and  such  inefficient 
instruction  as  Harvard  offered  its  students  only  12  years  ago. 

Yet,  after  all,  many  of  our  colleges  are  only  playing  with  the 
problem.  There  is  no  definite  requirement,  no  specific  program, 
no  academic  recognition  of  physical  education.  Physical  educa- 
tion is  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  the  same  intelligent  and 
business-like  consideration  that  is  given  to  the  other  departments 
in  a  college.  The  building  must  be  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  precise  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  The  director  must 
be  a  man  of  collegiate  and  medical  training,  proficient  himself 
in  physical  exercises  and  able  to  impart  enthusiasm  for  them  to 
others,  and  endowed  with  something  of  the  military  capacity  to 
conmiand  and  manage  men.  A  man  who  combines  these  quali- 
ties and  attainments  should  have  the  same  academic  standing 
and  remuneration  as  the  heads  of  other  departments.  Then  the 
work  required  of  the  students  should  be  as  systematic  and  dig- 
nified, in  proportion  to  its  amount,  as  that  in  other  departments. 

Leave  physical  education  entirely  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  the  students,  and  extravagance  and  excess  must  be  expected. 
Leave  it  entirely  to  the  toleration  of  an  indifferent  faculty,  and 
what  wonder  that  the  exercises  become  either  a  bore  or  a  farce ! 
Enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  imder  the  guidance  of  an 
interested  faculty,  combine  the  ardor  of  youth  with  the  wisdom 
of  maturity,  and,  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  more  than  $12.50 
for  each  student  in  a  college  of  average  size,  it  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble to  maintain  a  course  in  physical  education  which  will  give 
to  every  student  who  is  not  hopelessly  handicapped  by  heredity 
or  dissipation,  a  sound  and  healthy  body  to  be  the  support  of  a 
vigorous  intellect  and  the  instrument  of  a  resolute  will. 

William  DeWitt  Hyde. 


THE  NEW   NORTH-WEST. 

Exactly  three  hundred  years  after  Columbus  discovered  the 
new  world,  Captain  Gray  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  claim  to  the  territory  out  of 
which  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  have  been 
formed.  His  discovery  was  followed  in  1804--5  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  by  the  establishment  of  several 
trading  posts;  and  as  early  as  1830  emigrants  from  the  western 
States  were  making  their  way  over  the  moimtains  into  Oregon. 
When  the  Boston  shipmaster  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  of  the  West,  less  was  known  of  the  western  half  of  this 
continent  than  was  known  of  "  Darkest  Africa  "  before  Stanley 
first  penetrated  it.  It  was  one  unbroken  waste,  one  vast  wilder- 
ness, apparently  forever  doomed  to  the  solitude  of  nature.  In  less 
than  a  century  a  marvelous  transformation  has  been  wrought. 
Civilization  reigns  instead  of  barbarism;  peace,  law,  and  order 
prevail  in  place  of  violence,  strife,  and  perpetual  warfare;  a  pro- 
ductive country  filled  with  thrifty,  intelligent,  civilized  com- 
munities has  taken  the  place  of  a  barren  region  occupied  only 
by  a  few  savage  tribes. 

The  progress  of  the  best  civilization  has  always  been  west- 
ward. Tte  story  of  its  march  across  the  AU^hany  Mount- 
ains and  the  vast  slopes  and  rolling  prairies  of  the  West  to 
the  western  shores  of  the  continent  forms  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  our  history.  What  were  the  motives  which 
induced  the  early  pioneers  to  leave  comfortable  homes,  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  civilization,  and  to  march  two  thousand  miles 
through  a  wilderness  to  find  an  abode  on  the  Pacific  coast?  The 
discovery  of  gold  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  movement, 
although  it  contributed  to  swell  it  and  to  hasten  the  settlement 
of  California.  The  immigration  to  Oregon  began  long  before 
Sutter's  discovery.  The  prospect  of  cheap  land  does  not  account 
for  it;  land  was  cheap  everywhere.    The  principal  inducements 
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were  nndoabtedly  the  mild  and  equable  climate  and  rich  soil, 
which  will  continue  to  attract  population  until  the  Pacific  coast 
shall  be  as  densely  populated  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  An  in- 
cident recorded  in  Barrows's  "  BQstory  of  Or^on  "  illustrates  an- 
other motive,  which  actuated  some  of  the  earlier  immigrants  to  the 
North-west.  Speaking  of  the  missionary  party  which  crossed  the 
continent  in  1886,  the  author  records  a  scene  which,  he  states, 
is  surpassed  by  few  in  historic  grandeur.  When  the  party  had 
reached  the  Pacific  slope  they  stopped  and  dismounted. 

"  Then  spreading  their  blanketB  and  lifting  the  American  flag,  they  aU 
kneeled  around  the  Book  and  with  prayer  and  praise  took  possessicmof  the 
western  side  of  the  continent  for  Christ  and  the  church." 

Again,  many  settlers  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  wrest  this 
valuable  r^on  from  British  dominion.  The  patriotism  and 
courage  of  a  people  and  their  capacity  for  self-government  were 
never  better  illustrated  than  by  the  pioneers  who  settled  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  maintained  their  all^iance  to  the  general  govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  joint  occupation^  and  held  the  territory 
for  the  United  States.  Isolated  from  civilization  and  ignored  by 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  they  established  a  government  of 
their  own,  so  that  when  Congress  organized  a  Territory  it 
adopted,  in  large  part,  the  laws  already  in  force. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  westward  march  of  colonization — a 
point  beyond  which  no  inviting  fields  are  found.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  is  a  barrier  which  the  movement  cannot  pass.  From  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Oregon  the  tide  of  immigration,  upon 
reaching  this  limit,  has  in  part  turned  back.  Oregon  furnished 
settlers  for  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  many  of  those  who  first  set- 
tled west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  became,  in  later  years, 
pioneer  settlers  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington.  lake  a 
stream  which  meets  an  unsurmoimtable  obstacle,  immigration 
will  gather  in  volume  here  upon  the  confines  of  the  continent. 
*  It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  impetus  of  railroad- 
construction  and  the  westward  movement  of  immigration  to 
the  Pacific  coast  has  caused  the  advantages  of  the  intervening 
territory  to  be  underestimated;  that  there  is  room  here  for  a 
great  expansion  of  population  and  a  large  desirable  field  for  en- 
terprise; and  that  the  north  Pacific  coast  has  something  to  fear 
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from  its  development.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  this  intermediate  region  can  support  but  a  relatively  small 
population ;  that  stock-raising  there  requires  large  areas  of  land 
in  comparison  with  more  favored  regions;  that  the  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  is  limited;  and  that  but  a  small  part  of  its 
area  can  be  made  productive.  South  of  us  are  considerable  re- 
gions adapted  to  some  kinds  of  agriculture  and  to  mining,  but 
these  offer  no  great  inducements  in  this  direction  to  American 
enterprise.  North  of  us  in  the  vast,  unsettled  areas  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  there  is  more  to  attract  the  intending  settler; 
but  notwithstanding  her  large  area  of  unoccupied  territory,  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  rich  mines,  Canada  is  unable  to  keep  her 
thousands  of  immigrants,  partly  on  account  of  her  climate,  and 
partly,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  her  industries  and  the 
character  of  her  institutions,  and  there  is  a  constant  movement 
across  the  boundary  line  into  the  United  States.  For  the  near 
future,  at  all  events,  the  most  inviting  field  for  adventure,  in- 
vestment, and  settlement  is  thus  on  the  north  Pacific  coast.  In 
view  of  this  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  about  the  capacity  of  this 
region  to  meet  the  great  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it  and 
about  the  inducements  that  it  offers  to  inmiigrants. 

Nature  eveiywhere  in  this  region  has  been  lavish  with  her 
gifts.  The  scenery  of  the  Columbia  River  through  the  gorge  of 
the  Cascades  is  unsurpassed  in  grandeur  by  anything  found  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  while  the  changing  panorama  of 
mountain  scenery,  of  green  islands,  of  land-locked  harbors,  and 
of  thriving  cities  amply  repays  the  tourist  who  makes  the  tnp 
from  Tacoma  or  Seattle  to  the  British  side  of  the  Sound.  The 
traveler  going  northward  from  California  to  Portland,  when  he 
enters  the'  Willamette  valley  sees  the  snow-capped  mountains 
of  the  Cas(iade  range.  From  my  residence  in  Portland,  synunet- 
rical  and  sublime  Mount  Hood,  11,218  feet  high,  and  the  beau- 
tiful sugar-loaf  cone  of  St.  Helens,  9,750  feet  high,  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  while  the  rugged  peak  of  Mount  Adams,  9,570  feet 
high,  and  the  suDMnit  of  Mount  Ranier,  14,440  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  are  visible  in  the  distance.  Ranier  is  in  full  view 
from  the  cars  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  from  Port- 
land to  Tacoma,  and  at  Tacoma  and  elsewhere  on  the  Sound, 
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this  grand  mountain,  with  its  three  glittering  peaks,  seems  to 
stand  like  a  sentinel. 

The  climate  of  both  Oregon  and  Washington  is  mild  and 
equable.  In  western  Or^on  and  Washington  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  lines  that  divide  the  seasons.  Winter  is  usuaUj  a  wet 
season,  but  there  are  often  long  periods  of  perfect  weather  in 
February  and  March.  Flowers  frequently  bloom  in  the  open 
air  in  January,  and  green  fields  of  growing  grass  and  grain  may 
be  seen  all  winter.  Once  or  twice  during  the  winter  a  few 
inches  of  snow  falls,  but  it  disappears  rapidly.  At  intervals  of 
several  years  cccurs  a  winter  with  ten  days  or  two  weeks  of 
freezing  weather  and  a  considerable  fall  of  snow.  The  summers 
are  cool,  and  excessive  heat  is  unknown.  In  eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington  the  climate  is  dififerent.  The  dry  season  of 
summer  is  more  protracted,  the  rainfall  is  less,  and  the  heat  is 
greater,  though  it  is  never  excessive.  The  winters  are  colder, 
but  of  short  duration,  the  snowfaU  is  light  and  seldom  lies  long 
in  the  valleys,  and  live  stock  ranges  on  the  plains  all  winter, 
thriving  on  the  natural  grasses  without  other  food,  except  when 
the  snow  is  unusually  deep  or  the  cold  period  unusually  pro- 
tracted. The  great  ocean  current,  400  miles  wide,  formed  off  the 
coast  of  Asia,  warms  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  gives  rise  to 
the  warm  westerly  wind  known  as  the  "  Chinook,"  modifying  the 
climate  of  the  entire  Pacific  slope,  so  that  the  isothermal  line 
which  crosses  northern  Virginia  is  deflected  northward  on  reach- 
ing the  western  slope  of  the  continent  and  meets  the  Pacific 
Ocean  200  miles  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Washington. 
Though  all  the  cereals  grow  to  perfection  in  this  region,  the  sta- 
ple product  is  wheat.  The  wheat  of  the  Willamette  valley 
has  long  been  celebrated,  the  berry  being  large  and  plump  and 
the  weight  considerably  exceeding  60  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
Until  the  last  few  years  that  valley  was  the  principal  wheat- 
growing  section  of  the  new  North-west,  but  of  late  years  wheat 
has  become  the  leading  production  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. The  volcanic  soil  of  this  region,  much  of  which  was 
supposed  a  few  years  ago  to  be  worthless,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  cereals.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in 
Washington  is  officially  stated  to  be  235  bushels,  exceeding 
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that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  1890  the  wheat  prod- 
uct of  Oregon  was  12,865,000  bushels,  and  that  of  Washington 
was  8,071,000,  bushels.  The  line  of  railroad  down  the  Columbia 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  line  across  the  Cascades  to  Puget 
Sound  were  unable  to  handle  it  for  want  of  sufficient  facilities. 

Wool-growing  is  another  great  industry  of  this  region.  The 
climate  is  well  adapted  to  sheep-raising.  Owing  to  the  mild 
winters  the  fiber  of  the  wool  is  uniform,  and  by  the  proper 
selection  of  breeds  and  the  care  of  flocks,  the  finest  grades,  equal 
to  the  best  Australian  wool,  can  be  produced.  The  flocks  in- 
crease rapidly,  the  cost  of  keeping  is  small,  and  the  yield  is 
large.  The  estimated  wool  product  of  Or^on,  Washington,  and 
Idaho,  for  the  year  1890  was  25,084,527  pounds,  valued  at 
$8,072,850. 

Apples,  peaches,  prunes,  plums,  and  all  the  small  fruits — in 
fact,  almost  all  the  fruits  grown  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zones 
— reach  perfection  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  yield  is 
abundant.  The  apples  of  the  Willamette  valley  have  been  cele- 
brated from  an  early  day.  Grapes  do  well,  the  soil  and  climate 
of  southern  Oregon  being  especially  well  adapted  to  them.  All 
fruit  trees  mature  early  and  bear  young.  Fruit-raising  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  great  industries  of  both  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. A  sufficient  demand  for  the  product  of  their  orchards 
is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  almost  unlimited  production. 
Cheaper  transportation  and  better  facilities  for  shipping  to  eastern 
markets  will  create  that  demand. 

Among  the  important  industries  of  the  future  in  the  North- 
west will  be  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar.  Experiments  in  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  pro- 
duced there  as  successfully  as  in  any  country  on  the  globe.  Ex- 
traordinary residts  have  been  attained  in  some  localities  in 
Oregon,  and  with  the  encouragement  now  given  by  the  govern- 
ment factories  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  established. 

Manufacturing  is  well  advanced.  Water  power  and  fuel  are 
abundant,  and  the  supply  of  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  other  mate- 
rial for  manufacturing  purposes  is  inexhaustible.  Manufactur- 
ing is  favored  both  by  the  tariff,  which  protects  against  the 
cheap-labor  products  of  other  countries,  and  by  the  great  cost  of 
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transportation  from  the  distant  manuJacturing  States  of  the 
Union.  During  the  year  1890  the  value  of  products  manufac- 
tured at  Portland  was  $27,386,000;  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  was  $15,841.50,  and  the  number  of 
hands  employed  was  10,217. 

The  forests  of  western  Oregon  and  Washington  are  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  in  the  Union — a  mine  of  wealth  awaiting 
only  the  touch  of  human  industry  to  be  transmuted  into  gold. 
The  trees  are  principally  evergreens,  the  most  valuable  being  the 
Douglas  fir,  the  white  cedar,  the  hemlock,  the  spruce,  the  white 
pine,  and  the  balsam.  The  Douglas  fir  constitutes  the  main 
part  of  the  forests ;  trees  of  this  variety  200  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  lum- 
berman shipped  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Francisco  a  fir  stick 
154  feet  long  and  24  inches  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
20,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  and  400,000,000,000  feet  of  mer- 
chantable timber  in  western  Washington.  The  amount  of  tim- 
ber land  in  western  Oregon  is  not  so  great,  but  immense  forests 
cover  the  uplands  and  the  mountain  slopes.  The  present  capac- 
ity  of  the  Puget  Sound  mills  alone  exceeds  900,000,000  feet 
per  annum.  Some  of  these  mills  manufacture  logs  120  feet  long 
and  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  many  of  the  Douglas  firs  are  too 
large  for  their  present  capacity. 

Ship-building  has  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  Puget  Sound,  the  Columbia  Eiver,  and  Coos  Bay,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  future.  The  cheapest, 
safest,  swiftest,  and  best  carriers  of  grain  from  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  American  wooden  sailing  ships.  The  finest  timber  in 
the  world  for  building  such  ships  grows  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. The  Douglas  fir,  on  account  of  its  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility, is  very  valuable  for  this  purpose,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  past  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  ports  and  elsewhere  for  spars. 
In  1890  three  sailing  vessels  and  22  steamers  were  built  in  Ore- 
gon, and  12  sailing  vessels  and  22  steamers  in  Washington. 
Twenty-eight  steamers  are  now  constructing  within  the  Portland 
district,  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers,  most  of  them 
at  Portland. 

The  fisheries  are  important  and  valuable.     Deep-sea  fishing 
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has  been  successfully  carried  on,  and  this  industry  only  re- 
quires  a  sufficient  market  for  the  product  to  rival  that  of  any 
part  of  the  world.  Salmon,  halibut,  sturgeon,  smelt,  salmon 
trout,  mountain  trout,  and  other  food  fishes  abound,  and  the 
rivers  have  been  successfully  stocked  with  shad.  The  principal 
salmon-canning  establishments  are  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  but 
this  industry  is  also  to  be  found  on  several  other  rivers  on  the 
Oregon  coast  and  on  Shoal  Water  Bay,  Gray's  Harbor,  and 
Puget  Sound.  The  value  of  the  exported  product  of  the  salmon- 
canneries  on  the  lower  Columbia  Eiver  was  in  1889,  $2,636,368. 
The  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho  are  a  continuation  of  the  rich  deposits  in  California 
and  Nevada.  They  are  found  mainly  in  southern  and  eastern 
Oregon,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Washington,  and  in 
northern  Idaho.  Large  quantities  of  placer  gold,  when  gold  was 
first  discovered  in  those  localities,  were  mined  in  southern  and 
eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  in  Idaho;  but  until  very 
recently,  owing  principally  to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities, 
quartz  mining  has  not  been  greatly  developed.  Valuable  ledges 
of  gold-bearing  and  silver-bearing  quartz  have  long  been  known 
to  exist,  and  numerous  fecent  discoveries  have  been  made. 
Several  of  these  are  now  being  developed,  and  to  secure  the 
transportation  of  their  products  railroads  are  being  constructed. 
The  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  shows  that  the  yield  of 
precious  metals  is  annually  increasing;  in  1890  it  was  as  follows: 


Idaho. 

Oregon. 

Wmhhigton. 

Total. 

Gold. 

$1,696,741 
4,803,717 

$1,087,125 
129,199 

$204,000 
90,025 

$2,987,866 

Silver, 

5,022,941 

The  resources  of  this  region  in  copper,  iron,  coal,  marble,  and 
building  stone  are  abundant.  There  are  eleven  coal  mines  work- 
ing in  Washington,  and  the  output  in  1888  was  1,183,801  tons. 
Iron  ore  exists  in  abundance  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  consists  of  bog  ore  or  limonite,  hematite,  and  magnetic  ore. 
The  smelting  works  at  Irondale,  Washington,  and  at  Oswego,  on 
the  Willamette,  six  miles  above  Portland,  produce  excellent  pig 
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iron,  and  when  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  product, 
hundreds  of  such  establishments  will  spring  up  in  both  Or^on 
and  Washington,  and  rolling  mills  and  other  manufactories  of 
iron  and  steel  will  be  established  and  successfully  operated. 

The  area  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  is  about  250,000 
square  miles — more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  more  than  thirty  times  that  of  Massachusetts.  Mj 
estimate  is  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  this 
region  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Aswiming  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  only  one 
third  as  dense  as  that  of  Belgium,  Or^on  could  support  more 
than  16,600,000  people  and  Washington  more  than  11,800,000. 

Properly  to  estimate  the  productiveness  of  this  r^on  it  must 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  population,  and  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  industries  have  just  been  established.  In  Bel- 
gium, with  more  than  6,000,000  people,  there  were  in  1880  271,- 
974  horses,  1,882,815  homed  cattle,  865,400  sheep,  and  646,875 
hogs.  In  Oregon,  with  a  population  of  813,767 — less  than  one 
nineteenth  that  of  Belgium — ^there  were  in  1890,  as  shown  by 
official  reports,  181,286  horses,  826,522  homed  cattle,  2,929,880 
sheep,  and  229,630  hogs.  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  8,672,816, 
has  779,823  horses,  1,700,942  homed  cattle,  4,061,897  sheep,  and 
2,741,^65  hogs.  Ohio  produced  in  1890  29,984,000  bushels  of 
wheat  weighing  56  pounds  to  the  bushel,  or  less  than  8.2  bushels 
per  capita^  while  Or^on  produced  12,865,000  bushels,  weighing 
60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  or  more  than  41  bushels  per  capita. 

The  following  comparative  statement,  taken  from  the  census 
returns,  shows  a  surprising  recent  increase  of  population: 

FopiilatioiL 
States.  1870.  1880.  1800. 

Oregon, 90,»28  174,768  818,767 

Washington, 28,955  76,116  845,890 

Idaho, 14,999  83,610  84,885 

Portland, 8,298  17,517  46,884 

Seattle, 1,107  8,538  43,887 

Taooma, 1,098  86,006 

Spokane  Falls, 850  19,922 

Portland,  East  Portland,  and  Albina,  separated  only  by  the 
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Willamette  River  aad  constituting  in  fact  one  city,  though  with  - 
separate  municipal  governments,  contained,  when  the  last  enum- 
eration was  made,  a  population  of  62,045.    The  people  of  these 
cities  are  about  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  consolidate  them. 

The  great  increase  of  banks  and  banking  capital  in  this  region 
within  the  last  few  years  is  an  index  to  its  development.  In 
1885  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  contained  40  banks  with 
a  capital  of  $2,970,000.  The  same  States  now  contain  more 
than  200  banks  with  a  capital  of  more  than  $17,000,000.  Be- 
tween 1885  and  1891  the  deposits  in  national  banks  alone,  in  the 
three  States,  increased  from  $4,866,958  to  $23,540,172.  There 
are  fourteen  banking  institutions,  domestic  and  foreign,  doing 
business  in  Portland,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,000,000  and 
an  undivided  surplus  of  $8,634,845,  and  three  more  organized 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $700,000,  have  not  com- 
menced business.  The  volume  of  the  jobbing  trade  of  Portland 
was,  in  1888,  $75,000,000;  in  1889,  $115,000,000;  and  in  1890, 
$131,550. 

No  better  proof  is  required  of  the  value  of  the  resources  of 
this  r^on  and  of  its  desirability  for  residence  and  investment 
than  the  haste  with  which  competing  lines  of  railroads  have  been 
constructed  across  the  continent  to  reach  it,  and  the  great  activ- 
ity of  rival  companies  displayed  there  in  railroad  construction  to 
reach  the  wheat-growing  regions  and  the  valuable  timber  and 
mineral  sections.  The  railway  has  been  the  great  factor  in  the 
development  of  this  region,  as  it  has  been  in  the  whole  march 
of  civilization  westward  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  aggr^ate  railroad  mileage  in  Oregon  is  1,350^  miles,  exclu- 
sive of  switches  and  side  tracks.  Construction  is  proceeding  on 
incompleted  roads,  and  several  new  lines  are  projected.  In  Wash- 
ington there  were,  in  1889, 1,542  miles  of  railroad.  The  work  of 
construction  upon  several  other  lines  and  branches  has  since  been 
pushed,  and  the  total  mileage  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Oregon  and  Washington  now  have  connection  with  the  railroad 
system  terminating  at  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  transcontinental 
lines  centering  at  that  point  compete  with  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  for  the  traffic  of  the  north  Pacific  coast. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  also  is  a  formidable  competitor  for  this  trade. 
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The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  completion  of 
which,  within  the  next  decade,  appears  to  be  assured,  will  have 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  coast  and  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources.  It  will  shorten  the  distance  between 
Puget  Sound  and  New  Orleans  11,005  miles,  and  between  Liver- 
pool and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Hiver  6,926  miles.  To 
obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  commercial  and 
geographical  position  of  this  region,  one  should  study  the  subject 
with  the  map  before  him.  In  the  heart  of  western  Washington 
is  the  Mediterranean  of  the  West,  with  its  safe  entrance,  deep 
channels,  and  capacious  harbors.  Dividing  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington for  about  270  miles  is  the  Columbia  River,  which  extends 
through  eastern  Washington  across  the  international  boundary, 
and,  making  a  great  bend,  reaches  the  heart  of  Montana.  It 
will  be  navigable,  when  improvements  which  are  entirely  prac- 
ticable shall  have  been  made,  for  1,200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
with  its  navigable  branches  forms  a  great  system  of  waterways 
for  internal  commerce.  Oregon  has  570  miles  of  navigable  water 
front — 800  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  270  miles  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  Willamette  River  is  navigable  for  120 
miles  from  its  mouth  to  near  the  head  of  the  Willamette  valley, 
and  has  several  navigable  branches.  Along  the  coasts  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  several  valuable  and  important  harbors. 

This  section  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  controlling  the 
trade  and  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  the  trade  between  the  Ameri- 
can possessions  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  to  share  in  the  rich 
and  growing  commerce  between  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
South  America.  But  it  is  when  we  turn  to  a  study  of  its  advan- 
tages for  trade  with  Asiatic  countries  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  that  the  possibilities  of  its  foreign  commerce  begin  to 
dawn  upon  us.  The  commercial  outlook  of  this  region  is  west- 
ward. It  is  nearer  by  the  breadth  of  a  continent  to  the  markets 
of  the  old  East  and  of  the  Pacific  islands  than  are  the  Atlantic 
ports.  No  just  estimate  can  be  placed  upon  the  future  volume 
and  value  of  the  trade  with  Asia.  No  one  nation  can  control  it, 
but  the  struggle  to  possess  it  will  be  mainly  between  England 
and  our  Pacific  coast  States.    British  statesmen,  with  proverbial 
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sagacity,  foresaw  this  struggle,  and  it  was  not  the  result  of  acci- 
dent that  in  settling  the  Oregon  boundary  we  lost  the  island  of 
Vancouver  and  half  of  Puget  Sound.  In  this  struggle  the  new 
North-west  will  have  an  advantage  over  California  in  distance, 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  ocean  stream  which  rises  off  the  coast  pt 
Asia  and  flows  eastward  to  the  American  continent  gives  to 
every  ship  bound  for  a  north-western  port  a  gain  of  20  miles 
in  every  24  hours.  The  region  will  have  an  advantage  over 
Great  Britain  in  the  local  production  of  the  staple  articles  re- 
quired for  the  Asiatic  trade. 

He  who  should  now  undertake  to  estimate  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  coast  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  islands  twenty-five 
years  hence  would  find  few  who  would  not  consider  his  estimate 
exaggerated.  Looking  toward  the  securing  of  this  valuable 
trade,  the  Canadian  government,  with  subsidies  which  dwarf  into 
insignificance  the  aid  given  by  the  United  States  to  the  trans- 
continental railroads,  pushed  the  Canadian  Pacific  across  the 
continent  through  unproductive  regions,  and  the  British  and 
Canadian  governments  have  subsidized  a  line  of  steamers  plying 
between  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  upon 
Puget  Sound  and  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan.  A  cable  line  is 
projected,  to  connect  British  Columbia  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  China,  and  nothing  that  wise  statesmanship,  liberal 
subsidies,  and  an  aggressive  policy  can  do  to  secure  the  prize 
will  be  left  undone.  We  have  already  an  important  and  growing 
coastwise  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast,  employing  a  large  fleet 
of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels. 

A  large  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  is  engaged  in  transporting  to 
foreign  ports  the  exports  of  wheat,  wool,  fish,  lumber,  and  other 
products  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  flags  of  most  mari- 
time nations  may  be  seen  in  their  harbors.  The  value  of  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  the  city  of  Portland  over  the  Columbia  bar, 
to  foreign  and  domestic  ports,  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1889,  was— foreign,  $6,634,989;  foreign  and  domestic,  $16,197,- 
804.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  transporting  the  foreign 
export  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Or^on  ports  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1891,  was  60,  of  which  seven  were  American,  two 
German,  and  51  British,  with  a  total  tonaage  of  86,710  tons 
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They  carried  8,675,943  centals,  worth  $4,057,181,  and  recdved 
$1,303,446  for  freight,  the  freight  charges  amounting  to  32.126 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes.  The  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  same  trade  in  Washington  was  35,  of  which  three 
were  American  and  32  British,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  55.962 
tons,  carrying  1,897,490  centals,  worth  $2,638,784.  They  re- 
ceived  $819,028  as  freight,  the  freight  charges  being  31.03  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes.  The  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  transporting  lumber  to  foreign  countries  from  the  two 
States — the  larger  number  being  from  Washington — was  199,  of 
which  115  were  American,  36  British,  28  Chilian,  12  Norw^ian, 
seven  German,  and  one  Hawaiian.  Their  aggr^ate  tonnage  was 
172,391  tons;  they  carried  148,879,485  feet,  worth  $1,612,357, 
for  which  was  paid  $2,101,070  freight  charges,  being  130.31  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes.  There  are  regular  Unes  of 
steamships  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  ports  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  are  employed  in 
bringing  from  Asiatic  ports  cargoes  of  tea,  silk,  and  rice  to  the 
Columbia  Biver  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  Separate  lines  of 
steamships  are  projected  to  engage  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade  be- 
tween Portland  and  Puget  Sound  and  the  ports  of  China  and 
Japan.  During  April  of  this  year  three  steamships  left  Chinese 
ports  with  cargoes  of  Chinese  merchandise  for  Portland,  and  it 
is  understood  that  two  of  them  belonged  to  the  new  line. 

Fancy  can  hardly  paint  the  future  of  this  favored  region.  It 
is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  sought  a  home  there.  I  was 
then  enthusiastic  as  to  the  future  of  the  section,  and  observant 
of  the  conditions  which  promised  its  development;  and  every 
year  has  increased  my  confidence  in  its  great  destiny.  Events 
which  then  appeared  to  lie  in  the  distant  future  have  occurred 
in  rapid  succession,  and  circumstances  now  foretell  a  grander 
development  than  was  ihen  dreamed  of  and  promise  tiiat  civili- 
zation will  reach,  at  the  point  where  it  completes  its  circuit  of 
the  globe,  a  state  of  unsurpassed  and  incomparable  splendor. 

Joseph  N.  Dolph. 


FINANCIAL. 

A  GLANCE  AT  OUR  FINANCES. 

Thb  monetary  situation  in  the  United  States  for  some  time  past  has 
been  animated  by  what  may  be  described  as  two  conflicting  financial 
emotions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  European  situation  has  not  been  re- 
assuring, and  this  has  tended  to  depression,  not  only  through  the  closely 
sympathetic  relations  of  the  foreign  bourses  with  New  York,  but  also 
through  the  copious  stream  of  gold  recently  attracted  thither  from 
America.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  financial  situation  has 
been  good  and  the  crop  outlook  excellent,  so  that  the  prospects  plainly 
indicate  ample  railroad  traffic  and  a  large  export  of  American  food 
supplies  in  the  Autumn  to  meet  European  necessities.  These  conflicting 
financial  emotions  alternately  affected  that  great  monetary  barometer, 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  causing  generally  advancing  prices, 
untU  the  gold  drain  became  so  excessive  as  to  overbear  ever3rthing  else, 
and  early  in  May  produced  a  reaction.  The  usual  period  of  Spring  set- 
tlements this  year  was  passed  without  creating  serious  inconvenience 
or  more  than  momentary  and  spasmodic  tightenings  of  the  money 
market.  The  great  speculative  constituency  of  Wall  Street,  always 
hopeful  and  generally  buoyant  in  feeling,  despite  every  setback,  have 
steadily  looked  forward  to  the  Summer  and  Autumn  as  sure  to  bring  a 
season  of  prosperity,  and  in  this  view  they  seem  to  be  sustained  by 
most  of  the  signs  afforded  by  the  indication  of  ample  food  crops  at 
home  and  a  serious  shortage  abroad. 

Probably  the  paramount  immediate  phase  of  our  finances  has  been 
the  copious  outflow  of  gold  that  has  been  going  from  New  York  to 
Europe  in  a  steady  stream,  which  early  in  May  was  swollen  to  the 
volume  of  a  million  a  day.  Much  of  this  outflow  has  been  in  the  face 
of  a  condition  of  the  foreign  exchanges  which  indicated  no  profit  for  the 
bankers  making  the  shipment.  But  the  foreign  banks  must  have  the 
gold,  and  they  appear  to  have  cheerfully  recouped  all  losses  on  the 
transactions.  It  seems  that  in  the  early  Spring  a  condition  of  financial 
anxiety  was  developed  at  Berlin,  which  led  those  in  authority  to  adopt 
a  policy  tending  to  bring  large  supplies  of  gold  to  the  Imperial  Bank 
even  though  the  process  netted  a  loss.  The  golden  stream  was  conse- 
quently set  in  motion  from  Paris  and  London,  and  soon  afterward  from 
New  York,  certain  astute  exchange  brokers  who  are  close  students  of 
the  world^s  exchanges  having  discovered  that  the  conditions  of  the  im- 
|K>rt  trade  of  the  United  States  must  sooner  or  later  require  large  gold 
33 
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shipments  to  Europe  to  adjust  trade  balances.  The  golden  export  went 
on,  steadily  swelling  at  New  York,  as  it  was  discouraged  at  London 
and  soon  afterward  at  Paris;  the  French  bankers  showing,  like  those 
of  Berlin,  a  feverish  desire  to  accumulate  gold.  Then  came  a  develop- 
ment which  led  the  Bank  of  England  to  adopt  a  pohcy  that  would  stop 
any  drain  from  London  and  attract  gold  thither.  Russia  became  rest- 
less and  also  wanted  gold,  and  her  finance  minister  indicated  the  in- 
tention of  calling  home  her  deposits,  which  were  large  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin,  so  that  he  gave  an  electric  shock  at  the  financial  center. 
This  actipn  would  seriously  affect  the  Bank  of  England  reserves,  so 
that  the  antidote, was  at  once  applied ;  the  discount  rate  was  advanced 
by  successive  stages,  and  inducements  were  held  out  by  increasing  the 
price  of  American  eagles  to  a  figure  giving  a  premium  of  more  than  two 
dollars  per  thousand  dollars.  These  tactics  were  so  effective  that  at  the 
time  this  article  is  written,  much  of  the  golden  stream  flowing  from 
America  is  being  diverted  from  the  continent  of  Europe  to  London. 

Whether  the  United  States  can  stand  such  a  drain  of  gold,  has  often 
been  the  subject  of  serious  consideration,  but  an  important  factor  in 
the  situation  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  this  is  that  the  United  States 
is  a  large  producer  of  gold,  as  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  silver,  and  it  can 
afford  to  spare  a  generous  surplus  of  any  of  its  staple  crops  for  foreign 
consumption.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  tells  us  that  our  mines  are 
producing  gold  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  milUons  a  year,  and  that 
during  the  past  sixteen  years  the  gold  product  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States  has  aggregated  the  large  total  of  |572,920,000,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  has  found  its  way  directly  to  the  various  mints.  Then 
during  the  same  period  of  sixteen  years  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  golden 
tide  across  the  Atlantic  resulted,  when  the  final  balance  waa  cast,  in 
an  actual  excess  of  gold  imported  into  the  country,  of  $98,466,000. 
This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
I>eriod  1875-76,  there  was  an  actual  loss  to  the  country  upon  the  trans- 
Atlantic  gold  movement,  of  $76,469,000. 

During  more  than  a  half-year  past,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
only  leading  country  in  the  world  that  has  had  comparative  financial 
health,  and  this  has  come  mainly  through  its  possession  of  the  largest 
stocks  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  generally  good  condition  of  its 
government  finances.  It  has  sometimes  caught  contagious  disease 
from  Europe,  but  the  attack  has  hardly  been  severe,  and  never  critical. 
France,  Germany,  and  England  have  all  had  sharp  crises,  and  in  each 
case  when  the  stage  became  acute,  the  reUef  has  been  sought  from 
America.  The  foreigners,  short  of  ready  money,  have  sold  us  back 
large  amounts  of  American  securities,  and  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
States  have  absorbed  them  without  much  trouble,  and  have  paid  the 
excess  of  purchase  money  over  the  trade  balance,  probably  in  the  ex- 
port of  gold.  This  will  soon  be  followed,  however,  as  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  by  the  large  anticipated  export  of  produce  when  the  crops  are 
harvested,  for  which  long-sight  sterling  bills  are  already  being  sold  in 
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advance.  If  Europe  has  to  bay  food  of  us  to  anything  like  the  amounts 
expected,  there  is  a  prevalent  belief  among  our  bankers  that  in  the 
Autumn  the  golden  stream  across  the  ocean  will  again  turn  strongly 
westward. 

The  American  crop  outlook,  as  it  is  now  forecast  in  the  month  of 
May,  is  indeed  something  almost  beyond  belief.  In  the  first  place  the 
acreage  sown  in  cereals  largely  exceeds  anything  ever  before  known  in 
this  country,  the  seeding  of  Spring  wheat  in  the  North-west  during  the 
last  of  April  and  the  first  week  of  May  having  been  something  un- 
precedented, showing  that  an  enormous  crop  will  be  grown  of  that 
prime  favorite  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world — the  "  number  one  hard.'* 
The  improved  modem  machinery  of  the  farm  has  made  this  task  of 
seeding  comparatively  easy.  The  farmers  use  drills  sixteen  and  one 
half  feet  wide,  and  every  mile  they  drive  over  these  almost  limitless 
expanses  of  land  means  the  seeding  of  two  acres ;  the  sun  and  rains  do 
all  the  rest  until  harvest.  One  drill  driven  twenty  miles  a  day  plants 
forty  acres,  so  that  sixteen  teams  can  in  a  day  seed  a  square  mile. 
This  indicates  the  vast  product  that  impends;  while  in  the  second 
place  crop  shortages  are  complained  of  everywhere  abroad,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Prance.  To  cheapen  the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour,  the 
French  government  has  already  made  a  radical  reduction  in  its  im- 
port duties.  Food  must  be  got  for  the  millions,  and  America  is  almost 
the  only  great  wheat  granary  of  the  world  which  at  the  present  outlook 
seems  to  indicate  a  probability  of  having  an  ample  surplus.  Then  our 
com  crop,  ready  packed  on  the  farm  in  the  convenient  form  of  the  hog, 
will  go  by  the  shipload  to  the  continent  of  Europe  when  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  the  ameliorated  conditions  of  import  which  are  about  re- 
admitting pork  products  to  France  and  Germany.  To  increase  the 
American  export  trade  thus  largely,  will  mean  much  for  every  business 
interest  in  the  country — the  shipping,  the  railroads,  and  kindred  trades 
— ^and  it  particularly  insures  the  general  pro6i>erity  of  the  farmers,  who 
are  to-day  specially  gratified  by  seeing  wheat  quoted  at  a  higher  figure 
than  has  been  known  for  years. 

But  above  everything  else,  the  chief  indicator  of  American  prosper- 
ity seems  to  be  the  railroad  situation.  This  is  the  leading  business  in- 
terest, employing  an  enormous  capital  and  sustaining  a  vast  army  of 
the  population,  so  that  whatever  stimulates  traffic  and  enlarges  the 
earning  power  of  the  railroads  is  always  sure  to  exert  a  healthy  influ- 
ence throughout  the  United  States.  The  outlook  for  a  good  railway 
year  hiia  been  the  main  sustaining  power  this  season  at  the  Stock  Elz- 
ohange,  and  this  has  been  almost  sufficient  heretofore  to  overcome  most 
of  the  discouraging  developments,  whether  the  outflow  of  gold  or 
whatever  else  may  have  temporarily  overcast  the  financial  horizon. 
The  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Traffic  Association  in  New  Tork  has 
indicated  the  existence  of  reasonably  harmonious  relations  among  the 
railways,  and  an  intention  to  prevent  rate-cutting,  which,  while  it  grat- 
ifies spleen,  usually  paralyzes  profits ;  so  that  a  better  era  may  be  com- 
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ing.  This  is  secared  also  by  the  solid  fact,  always  heretofore  potentially 
demonstrated  in  railroading,  that  when  traffic  is  plenty  enough  to  give 
ail  the  railways  ample  occupation,  there  is  no  cutting  of  rates.  The 
general  financial  outlook  is  consequently  good,  and  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  despair  of  the  business  interests  of  the  Republic,  for  the  current 
year  at  least,  so  long  as  the  basis  for  trade  seems  so  broad  and  we  have 
the  present  large  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Director  of  the 
Mint  says  there  are  $690,000,000  in  gold  in  the  country,  and  it  is  known 
that  besides  the  large  amounts  in  circulation  and  in  the  vaults  of  the 
banks,  the  Treasury  held  on  May  first,  nearly  $281,000,000  in  gold  coin  and 
bullion.  Besides  this  actual  gold,  there  was  then  also  nearly  $387,000,- 
000  in  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  With  something 
like  668,000,000  of  the  precious  metals  thus  held  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury as  the  basis  of  the  business  fabric,  the  United  States  would  seem 
to  be  well  equipped  for  the  financial  campaign  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  of  grace,  1891. 

Joel  Cook. 
Philadelphia. 
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The  year  1887  was  one  of  financial  adventure  in  the  West.  Rail- 
ways were  multiplied;  towns  were  built  and  "  boomed."  People  pushed 
into  the  arid  public  lands,  and  insisted  that  they  were  arable.  Whole 
counties  were  settled  and  organized.  It  was  the  fashion  to  pre-empt 
land  and  to  own  town  sites  and  city  lots.  Corporations  innumerable 
were  created  for  the  promotion  of  all  sorts  of  enterprises.  Many  finan- 
cial follies  were  committed. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  West,  it  may  be  said  that  sufficient  time 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  speculative  fever  culminated  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  those  follies,  to  apportion  the  responsibility  for  them,  and 
in  some  degree  to     timate  their  results. 

As  to  responsibilities,  eastern  investors  should  not  let  their  losses,  as 
they  once  did  their  profit  >,  blind  them  to  the  facts.  The  western  States 
are  precisely  what  they  >*ere  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1888,  when 
western  investments  were  almost  invariably  profitable,  and  often  enor- 
mously so.  The  resources,  the  soil,  the  climate,  are  unchanged.  The 
western  people,  too,  are  the  same.  Whatever  losses  eastern  investors 
suffered  are  chargeable  not  to  western  territory  or  people,  but  chiefiy  to 
the  speculative  fever  which  culminated  in  1887,  and  which  was  pro- 
duced quite  as  much  by  the  cupidity  and  folly  of  the  eastern  investor 
as  by  any  other  cause. 

But  the  investor  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the  origin  of  the  mis- 
takes of  1887  as  he  is  in  the  results  and  in  the  present  outlook.  These 
results  and  this  outlook  are  by  no  means  what  his  imagination,  and  the 
newspapers,  and  those  eastern  brokers  who  are  quietly  buying  in  west- 
em  securities  have  painted  them.    Let  the  eastern  investor  beware  of 
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I>anio;  for,  juBt  as  some  losses  were  entailed  by  over-confidenoe  in  1887, 
so  additional  losses  are  threatened  now  by  too  little  confidence. 

As  to  farm  mortgages,  there  need  be  little  apprehension  as  to  loans 
not  now  in  default.  Mortgages  made  in  1887  and  1888  which  have  been 
taken  care  of  daring  the  past  two  or  three  hard  years  will  be  paid  in 
full.  The  fact  that  interest  on  such  mortgages  has  been  kept  up  means 
either  that  the  land  is  good,  interest-earning  land,  even  in  bad  times, 
or  that  the  borrower  is  financially  responsible  and  likely  to  remain  so. 
Usually  it  means  the  former;  frequently  it  means  both. 

As  to  defaulted  loans,  of  course  some  of  them  were  bad  when  made, 
and  are  much  worse  now.  They  were  purchases,  not  loans.  But  there 
were  also  many  good  loans  made,  now  in  default,  the  security  still  good, 
but  the  borrower  bankrupt.  There  will  be  considerable  loss  on  farm 
loans  made  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  west  of  the  hundredth 
meridian ;  and  also  on  loans  made  on  some  classes  of  so-called  city  prop- 
erty. Generally  speaking,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  east  of  the 
hundredth  meridian  a  large  percentage  of  the  defaults  will  be  made 
good  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Many  have  been  made  good  since 
January  first.  Western  farm  lands  east  of  the  hundredth  meridian  are 
in  demand  both  for  purchase  and  for  lease.  Where  in  1890  farms  could 
not  be  sold  at  any  price,  in  1801  they  are  actually  sold  at  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  former  prices  asked.  In  the  Spring 
of  1891  tenants  were  begging  for  farms  that  begged  for  tenants  in  1890. 
This  means  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  returning  from  the  arid 
parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado,  from  the  Pacific  coast  and 
from  the  East,  to  the  arable  lands  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and 
Iowa.  There  has  also  been  something  of  an  exodus  from  the  towns  and 
villages  to  the  farms.  Farmers  are,  generally  8i>eaking,  prosperous 
throughout  all  the  arable  region.  Their  products  are  bringing  high 
prices.  There  is  no  great  surplus  to  depress  prices  during  the  coming 
Summer  and  Autumn.  Crop  prospects  are  excellent.  Farmers  have 
stopped  borrowing  money,  and  have  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  pay  their 
debts.  The  supply  of  farm-mortgage  money  moi'o^than  equals  the  de- 
mand. Official  records  show  that  the  mortgage  indebtedness  is  dimin- 
ishing. Thus  a  carefully-prepared  report  ofHie  register  of  deeds  of  one 
average  Kansas  county  shows  that  the  realt  and  chattel-mortgage  in- 
debtedness of  the  county  was  reduced  in  1890  by  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1891  by  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
more.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  State  of  Kansas  the  total  recorded 
indebtedness  was  reduced  at  least  ten  millions  in  1890. 

The  census  will  show  a  large  grand  total  of  western  mortgagee— -a 
fact  which  investors  may  easily  misunderstand.  More  than  half  of  this 
indebtedness  will  be  shown  to  be  for  purchase  money.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  purchase-money  indebtedness  is,  of  course,  held  in  the  West. 
Men  owe  for  lands  purchased,  and  hold  claims  against  lands  sold. 
Such  indebtedness  may  be  very  large  indeed,  and  still  mean  the  reverse 
of  bankruptcy. 
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Investors  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the  recent  political  revolntion. 
Unquestionably,  in  the  campaign,  the  Alliance  leaders  talked  some- 
thing very  like  repudiation.  But  on  such  topics  they  did  not  carry  the 
rank  and  file  with  them.  The  leader  himself,  in  office,  is  different  from 
the  leader  on  the  stump.  The  Alliance  success  was  chiefly  the  result 
of  low  prices  and  bad  crops.  The  farmer  was  discontented,  and  he  de- 
termined to  try  what  virtue  there  might  be  in  politics.  He  had  no 
revolution  in  mind ;  no  definite  economic  plan  to  carry  out.  Change 
of  opinion,  enlightenment,  and  conviction  regarding  economic  ques- 
tions did  not  create  the  Alliance;  discontent  created  it.  If  the  move- 
ment hereafter  leads  to  enlightenment  and  conviction,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  country.  If  it  does  not,  the  Alliance  will  be  short-lived.  In 
any  case,  nothing  revolutionary  need  be  apprehended. 

Investors  will  do  well  to  allow  the  companies  that  made  their  loans 
to  manage  them,  except  where  they  have  real  reason  to  suspect  dis- 
honesty or  incapacity.  Losses  in  western  mortgages,  lands,  and  mort- 
gage-company stocks  will  not  be  grreat,  considering  the  grand  total  of 
such  investments  made;  and  these  losses  will  be  insignificant  compared 
with  the  losses  in  other  kinds  of  investments  concerning  which  there  is 
no  outcry.  They  will  be  insignificant,  for  example,  compared  with  the 
losses  in  the  New  York  stock  market  for  1890. 

The  East  has  invested  largely  in  the  stock  of  western  mortgage  com- 
panies. Some  of  these  companies  are  irretrievably  ruined ;  many  have 
suspended  payment,  and  probably  more  will  do  so.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  older  companies  have  failed.  The  mushroom  companies  went 
down  or  will  go  down.  Some  of  these  companies  were  wrecked  because 
their  loans  were  made  with  a  view,  not  to  the  amount  of  the  security, 
but  to  the  amount  of  commission  offered.  Such  companies  were  ready 
to  advance  money  upon  mere  acres,  regardless  of  whether  those  acres 
were  good  ground  or  stony  ground,  swamp  land  or  sand  hill.  Other 
companies  have  come  to  grief  because  they  were  used  mainly  for  build- 
ing uncalled-for  houses  in  premature  and  unpeopled  town  sites  and 
additions  to  town  sites.  The  quicker  such  companies  are  out  of  the  field, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  investors.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ffdl- 
ures,  after  all,  have  not  been  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  companies  in  existence.  It  is  probable  that  the  day  of  the 
large  mortgage  companies,  with  their  branch  offices,  agencies,  and  sub- 
agencies,  has  passed.  The  borrower  and  lender  will  hereafter  get  closer 
together.    There  will  be  fewer  mid41e-men  to  shirk  responsibility. 

Western  mines  are  now,  genially  speaking,  beyond  the  gambling 
point.  Miners  are  working  low-grade  ores  necessarily  in  a  conservative 
manner.  Owing  to  abundance  of  capital  and  improved  machinery  the 
output  is  very  great.  A  great  part  of  mining  stock  scattered  over  the 
East  is,  of  course,  worthless.  It  was  the  product  of  the  mining  excite- 
ment of  ten  years  ago.  The  irrigated  lands  of  Colorado  are  rising  in 
value,  as  are  also  the  securities  of  well-managed  irrigation  comp^anies. 

Western  municipal  securities  are  being  promptly  met.    This  is  gen- 
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erally  trae,  even  of  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  financial  re- 
verses have  been  most  severe. 

Nothing  can  be  said  which  is  generally  applicable  to  miscellaneous 
enterpriser  and  securities,  except  that  they  have  suffered  from  general 
financial  depression,  and  will  improve  with  the  general  improvement. 

Companies  operating  under  municipal  franchises,  such  as  gas,  elec- 
tric-light, water,  and  street-railway  companies,  depend  for  their  pros- 
perity upon  the  condition  of  the  cities  where  they  are  located.  Such 
companies  have  been  "  promoted  "  somewhat  beyond  the  real  demand. 

The  bank  record  of  the  West  during  the  past  three  years  is  remark- 
able, considering  all  the  conditions.  It  has  been  dearly  demonstrated 
that  western  banking  capital  is  under  the  control  of  sound  and  con- 
servative financiers.  During  the  past  winter  the  bank  reserves  have 
been  enormous.  No  speculative  loans  have  been  made,  and  few  of  any 
kind.  The  demand  for  loans  has  been  unusually  light.  The  banks,  of 
course,  have  made  no  money.  Fears  of  panic  have  now  passed,  and 
reserves  are  diminishing.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  reports  of  Kansas 
national  banks  called  for  on  the  4th  of  May. 

J.  WiiJiis  Glbbd. 

ToPBKA,  Kansas. 
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FiNANClAiiLY,  the  Southern  States  are  glowing  with  health  and 
promise,  and  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  their  essential  greatness. 
No  furor  has  been  created  by  sensational  advertising,  but  the  world  has 
been  astonished  by  the  latest  statistics  of  wonderful  growth  as  shown 
in  the  national  census  of  1S90.  The  sum  of  all  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
assessed  value  of  property  in  nine  States  is  estimated  by  the  census 
officials  to  have  grown  from  |8,000,000,000  in  1880  to  $6,000,000,000  in  1890. 

The  reports  of  the  census  everywhere  tell  of  enlarged  and  enlarging 
areas  of  cultivation,  of  new  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  excellent  in  quality 
and  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  of  new  manufactories  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  industry.  All  the  bases  of  wealth  and  of  sound  and  . 
satisfactory  finance  are  here;  and  in  my  opinion  Southern  enterprises 
are  animated,  sustained,  and  fortified  by  as  sincere  and  high  a  regard  for 
commercial  credit  and  personal  honor,  and  by  as  profound  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  fair  dealing,  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  cotton  crop,  which  has  steadily  advanced  since  the  war,  has 
increased  from  5,000,000  bales  in  1879  to  more  than  8,000,000  bales  in  the 
past  year,  and  every  fiber  of  it  finds  a  near  and  ready  market  at  good 
prices.  Our  fruits  and  vegetables  and  general  agricultural  products  go 
on  improving  in  quantity  and  quality  and  are  more  and  more  in  de- 
mand. The  market  goes  on  enlarging  with  improved  transportation 
and  familiar  use  in  distant  States.  The  trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  grovm  into  an  immense  business.    Our  coal  and  iron  attract  the 
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attention  oi  the  world,  the  product  now  equaling  that  of  the  whole 
country  two  decades  past.  Oar  railroads  constitute  an  artmal  system. 
They  are  natural  and  legitimate  highways,  connecting  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  production  with  the  great  centres  of  trade,  and  they  are 
so  located  and  distributed  as,  for  the  most  part,  to  exclude  ruinous 
competition  and  to  discourage  paralleling.  They  have,  throu^  their 
main  channels  and  feeders,  built  up  and  enriched  their  territories,  and, 
latterly,  well  remunerated  their  operators. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  financial  condition  has  steadily  im- 
proved and  is  improving.  Wealth  has  been  generally  diffused,  and 
has  increased  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  Qrowing  wealth  and  devel- 
opment have  immensely  stimulated  enterprise,  and  more  and  more 
capital  is  wanted  for  legitimate  ventures.  Health  and  growth  are 
manifest  everywhere.  Our  chief  desire  is  peace  and  non-interference 
from  governmental  sources. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  has  been  and  is  now  more  or  less  a  sensation, 
and  to  acertain  degree  has  affected  us  asa  bare  future  danger.  Other 
causes  are  now,  to  some  extent,  quieting  our  investment  market.  But 
the  gold-paying  feature  in  securities  is  so  far  regarded  and  so  far  a 
recommendation  as  to  prove  that  free  coinage  is  an  i^prehension  and 
a  danger  ahead.  Yet  there  is  not  enough  of  this  craze  seriously  to 
affect  our  finances.  The  people  of  the  South  have  seen  the  miserable 
demoralization,  distrust,  gambling,  and  destruction  of  regular  trade 
that  comes  of  a  debased  currency.  And  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the 
great  disadvantage  that  would  come  to  our  fanners,  our  manufacturers, 
and  our  merchants,  but  most  of  all  to  our  wage-earners  and  salaried 
men,  if  they  were  paid  for  their  products  and  hard  labor  in  a  currency 
that  is  itself  liable  to  fluctuate  in  value  and  in  purchasing  power. 
American  wealth,  and  skill,  and  labor  cannot  afford  to  be  represented 
in  foreign  lands  by  a  currency  that  has  no  dignity  beyond  its  market 
value.  A  debased  currency  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy.  A 
currency  that  has  never  been  surpassed  has  helped  and  insured  a  won- 
derful prosperity  since  the  war.  And  we  are  not  likely  to  exchange  a 
blessing  for  what  will  be  certainly  a  most  dangerous  experiment  if  not 
a  delusive  eviL 

At  this  time  it  seems  to  me  very  plain  that  the  securities  and  proper- 
ties of  the  South  rest  on  the  strongest  and  surest  foundations  that 
finance  can  ask ;  that  they  are  full  of  assured  value  and  excellent  prom- 
ise. And  I  doubt  whether  anywhere  else  on  earth  so  many  elements 
and  conditions  combine  to  invite  capital,  and  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  character. 

The  Southern  States,  out  of  utter  ruin,  have  adjusted  their  debts 
and  re-established  their  credit.  Municipal  loans  are  deservedly  in  high 
credit  and  favor.  City  debts  are  limited  by  charter  to  a  safe  percent- 
age of  their  taxable  property.  Our  railroad  mortgages  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  their  property.  And  in  very  many  cases  stocks 
and  income  bonds  represent  a  small  capitalization  of  actual  value. 
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Our  State,  municipal,  and  railroad  bonds  are  to  be  had  at  low  prices 
compared  with  the  same  class  of  securities  elsewhere,  and  our  income 
bonds  and  stocks  are  low  and  full  of  promise  to  those  who  have  the 
wisdom  to  see  their  value  and  the  nerve  to  act  on  their  own  judg- 
ments. Many  of  our  stocks,  dividend-earning  and  paying,  are  excep- 
tionally low. 

There  is  one  event,  daily  growing  nearer  to  its  accomplishment, 
which  will  be  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  whole  South.  The 
completion  of  the  Nicaragua  isthndcui  canal  promises  to  make  a  new 
and  grander  Mediterranean  of  our  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf;  to  make 
of  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Tallahassee  a  Venice,  a  Gtenoa, 
a  Florence,  and  a  MarseUles,  and  to  make  the  city  of  New  York  the 
settling  point  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  this  great  achievement  will 
be  to  enrich  the  whole  country  and  to  make  us  one  great  people  as 
nothing  else  can  do. 

John  L.  Williams. 

RiCHMoin),  Va. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company), 
by  Charles  J.  Stills,  worthily  revives  the  memory  of  an  early  statesman, 
whose  career  was  distingoished  not  only  by  great  services  to  the  colo- 
nies, but  also  by  a  robust  independence.  A  leader  in  the  opposition  to 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  for  some  time  after  the  enforcement  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  according  to  Bancroft,  "  controlling  the  counsels  of  the  coun- 
try, ^^  Dickinson  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  popularity  and  to  incur 
wide-spread  odium  by  resisting  what  seemed  to  him  precipitate  mea- 
sures, like  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  "  Vin- 
dication ^  of  his  course  during  the  Revolution  is  a  document  of  refresh- 
ing vigor.  Indeed,  the  story  of  his  life  shows  a  personality  so  strong 
and  sound  that  the  i)atriotio  Pennsylvanian  must  sigh  as  he  closes  the 
book  and  contrasts  the  weakness  and  flabbiness  which  characterize  the 

Commonwealth's  public  men  a  century  later. "  Ministers  ^  is  the  first 

entry  in  a  list  of  things  required  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
which  is  preserved  among  the  earliest  records,  and  it  is  most  fit  that  a 
series  on  the  "  Makers  of  America ''  should  include  the  Life  of  Francis 
Higginson  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  by  his  descendant  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  The  first  minister  in  this  colony,  he  lived  little  more  than 
a  year  after  his  arrival,  but  his  leadership  was  so  marked  that  Cotton 
Mather  placed  his  name  at  the  head  when  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of 
more  than  thirty  of  the  founders  of  New  England.  His  "  Description 
of  the  Commodities  and  Discommodities''  of  the  region,  written  in 
1680,  in  the  quaint  style  of  that  day,  is  an  extremely  interesting  feature 

of  the  book. The  Life  of  Ferdinand  Magellan  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 

by  F.  H.  H.  GuiUemard,  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  series  of  "  The  World's 
Great  Explorers."  It  was  high  time  that  such  a  book  should  be  written, 
for  no  biography  of  Magellan  in  the  English  language  had  ever  been 
published.  In  truth,  the  first  circumnavigator  of  the  globe  has  not  yet 
received  from  the  world  the  recognition  which  his  eminence  in  explora- 
tion should  have  assured  him.  Mr.  GuiUemard  brings  out  well  the 
sturdy  qualities  of  the  great  Portuguese. 

The  Influence  of8ea  Power  upon  History ^  1660-1788  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  an  attempt 
to  fill  an  obvious  gap  in  historical  writing.  There  have  been  chroni- 
clers of  naval  occurrences  in  plenty,  but  they  have  generally  confined 
themselves  to  the  events  which  they  described.  On  the  other  hand 
most  historians  of  nations  and  of  periods  have  not  been  familiar  with 
maritime  affairs,  and  so  were  not  likely  to  appreciate  fully  the  influ- 
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enoe  of  naval  victories  and  defeats.  Captain  Makan  has  sought  to 
show  that  the  real  bearing  of  sea  power  upon  the  course  of  history, 
from  the  opening  of  the  sailing-ship  era  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution, 
was  far  greater  than  is  supposed.  An  enthusiast  in  any  profession 
always  runs  great  risk  of  exaggerating  its  actual  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  but  Captain  Mahan  makes  out  his  case,  and  in  a 

very  interesting  way. The  Old  Navy  and  the  New  (J.  B.  Lippincott 

Company),  by  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  U.  S.  N.,  touches  the 
same  subject  upon  its  personal  rather  than  its  philosophical  side.  It  is 
essentially  the  story  of  his  life  by  a  veteran  in  the  navy,  who  was  ap- 
^inted  midshipman  in  1836,  by  the  same  Congressman  Hamer,  by  the 
way,  who  secured  Grant  a  place  at  West  Point.  The  boys  were  neigh- 
bors and  playmates  (Ammen  saving  Grant  from  being  drowned  at  the 
age  of  seven),  and  they  continued  life-long  friends.  Ammen^s  principal 
purpose  in  these  memoirs  is  to  note  the  changes  in  naval  architecture 
and  armament  during  his  career,  and  their  effect  upon  naval  life,  and 
this  he  does  in  a  gossipy  style,  which  preserves  not  a  few  triiling  inci- 
dents, but  furnishes  a  great  mass  of  really  significant  facts.  An  appen- 
dix contains  a  number  of  Grant's  personal  letters,  written  chiefly  during 
his  tour  of  the  world,  and  bearing  fresh  witness  to  the  deep  interest 
which  he  shared  with  Ammen  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project. 

Ten  Years  in  Eguatoria  and  the  Return  with  Emin  Pasha  (Fred- 
erick Wame  &  Co.),  by  Major  Gaetana  Casati,  is  the  latest  contribution 
to  our  fast-growing  stock  of  information  about  Central  Africa.  Casati 
is  an  Italian  who,  after  a  creditable  service  of  twenty  years  in  the  army, 
resigned  in  order  to  study  geographical  science  and  eagerly  took  an  op- 
portunity to  join  the  ranks  of  explorers.  His  work  adds  some  interest  in  at 
facts  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  Equatoria,  but  its  chief  value  consists 
in  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  curious  character  of  Emin 
Pasha,  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated. As  "  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent" is  exposed  to  view,  the  curiosity  of  the  world  centers  more 
and  more  about  those  polar  regions  which  have  not  yet  surrendered 
their  mysteries.  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.),  by  Pridtjof  Nansen,  is  the  record  of  an  Arctic  trip  which  solved 
one  of  those  mysteries,  and  proved  that  the  interior  is  only  one  mass 
of  unbroken  ice.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  expedition  was  its  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  "  ski,"  a  Norwegrian  form  of  the  ordinary  snow-shoe 
which  is  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  foot-gear.  The  description  of 
the  Eskimo  race  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable,  done  with  a 
sympathetic  touch  which  arouses  also  the  reader's  pity  for  what  Nansen 
calls  "  a  dying  people,  who,  long  since  wounded  by  the  venomous  sting 

of  external  culture,  are  now  perhaps  past  recovery." The  gnawing 

discussion  as  to  closer  relations  with  our  northern  neighbors  has  created 
a  demand  for  such  a  book  as  Candida  and  the  Canadian  Question 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  by  Goldwin  Smith,  which  sketches  the  history  of 
the  country,  outlines  its  constitution  and  considers  the  problem  of  its 
future.    Professor  Smith  believes  that "  the  primary  forces"  are  work- 
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ing  toward  a  union  with  this  nation,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 

time  when  the  crisis  will  arrive. Tlie  Question  of  Copyright  (G.  P.  Put* 

nam^s  Sons),  compiled  by  Geo.  Haven  Putnam,  brings  together  various 
sketches  by  several  writers  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  copyright,  its 
development  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  struggle  for  inter- 
national copyright,  and  the  bearing  of  existing  laws  on  the  interests 
of  writers  and  their  readers.  Such  a  compilation  is  timely,  and  nobody 
is  better  qualified  to  elucidate  the  subject  than  Mr.  Putnam,*  whose 
-  connection  with  the  long  struggle  for  justice  to  authors  has  been  most 
honorable. 

Electricity  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  by  Emma  Marie  Caillard,  professes  to 
do  no  more  than  give  an  outline  of  modem  electrical  science,  which  can 
be  understood  by  people  who  have  never  studied  the  subject  and  will 
never  have  the  time  for  study,  but  who  want  to  know  enough  about  this 
wonderful  subject  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  electric  lamp  or 
the  electric  car.  The  expert  is  sure  to  pick  an  occasional  flaw  in  such  a 
book,  but  the  untrained  readers  for  whom  it  is  prepared  will  find  it 
trustworthy  in  all  important  points. 

Tfie  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible  (James  Pott  &  Co.),  by  J. 
Paterson  Smyth,  professes  to  be  '*  an  easy  lesson  for  the  people  in  Bibli- 
cal criticism  ^^  and  makes  good  the  claim.  Popular  interest  in  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  was  never  before  so 
keen  as  now,  and  this  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to  bring  the 
results  of  modem  study  within  the  easy  oomprehension  of  the  "  plain 

people." Hindoo  Literature :  or  the  Ancient  Books  of  .India  (S.  C. 

Griggs  &  Co.),  by  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  is  an  attempt  to  compress  within 
a  volume  of  400  pages  the  chronology  of  these  books,  their  place  in  the 
world^s  history,  a  r^sumi  of  their  teachings  and  specimens  of  their  liter^ 
ary  style— in  short,  to  furnish  an  intelligible  idea  of  Hindoo  literature 
in  a  condensed  form. 

Paris  of  To-day  (Cassell  Publishing  Company),  translated  from  the 
Danish  of  Richard  Kaufmann  by  Miss  Olga  Flinch,  proves  to  be  the 
Paris  of  1888;  and  as  the  illustrations  are  of  that  yearns  scenes,  the  wo- 
men depicted  inevitably  lack  that  luiut  ton  which  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  Parisian  woman.  The  illustrations,  which  abound 
throughout  the  book,  range  from  the  atrocious  to  the  good,  most  of 
them  having  at  least  the  merit  of  spirit.  The  text  treats  of  the  city  and 
its  people  in  all  their  phases— painters,  writers  and  savants,  actors  and 
theaters,  cabmen  and  nurses,  street-scenes  and  night  revelries,  festivals 
and  funerals,  and  the  great  exposition.  The  style  is  lively,  and  the 
book  touches  so  many  sides  of  the  French  capital  that  it  is  full  of  en- 
tertainment. 

Woman'^s  Work  in  America  (Henry  Holt  ^  Co.),  edited  by  Annie 
Nathan  Meyer,  contains  eighteen  essays  by  representative  women  on 
the  achievements  of  the  sex  in  various  fields  of  labor.  The  editor  sought 
to  secure ''  a  total  absence  of  railing  against  the  opposite  sex,"  and  the 
candid  male  reader  must  confess  that  men  are  here  treated  with  far 
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more  consideration  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  It  is  a  dreary 
and  discreditable  story  of  prejadice  which  most  of  these  writers  have  to 
tell,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there  is  so  mach  to  show  in  the  face  of 
such  obstacles  and  opposition  as  the  pioneers  in  every  direction  had 
to  encounter. 

The  man  who  can  write  a  good  short  story  is  sure  of  a  warm  wel- 
come from  the  reading  public  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  QaUegher 
and  Other  Stories  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  has  given  more  than  one 
proof  of  uncommon  ability  in  this  direction.  His  danger  seems  to 
He  in  a  tendency  to  strain  after  effect,  as  in  "  The  Other  Woman.  ^* 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  has  been  writing  longer  than  Mr.  Davis,  and 

when  he  is  at  his  best,  he  writes  delightful  short  stories.  Zadoc  Pine 
and  Other  Stories  (Charles  Soribner^s  Sons)  contains  some  which  reach 

his  highest  level. Stories  of  Old  New  Spain  (D.  Appleton  ^  Co.),  by 

Thomas  A.  Janvier,  take  the  reader  among  scenes  that  are  full  of  nov- 
elty, and  the  style  is  good  enough  to  repay  reading  for  that  alone. 
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THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  IL— HIS  CHARACTER 
AND  HIS  POLICY. 


Gambetta,  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  character, 
was  a  keen  politician,  once  observed  that  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror William  I.  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  contem- 
porary history.  He  was  right,  although,  disappearing  himself 
before  that  octogenarian  sovereign,  he  could  not  anticipate  that 
the  heir  to  the  Imperial  crown,  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
the  noble  and  unfortunate  Frederic  HI.,  would  be  carried  away 
by  a  premature  death  after  a  reign  of  only  99  days.  He  was 
right,  because  the  accession  of  William  II.  seems  destined  to 
mark  a  still  more  important  and  thoroughgoing  difference  from 
the  past  than  the  government  of  Frederic  III.  probably  would 
have  shown  if  he  had  lived  to  reign. 

As  prince  the  present  Emperor  was  a  much-misjudged  man ; 
he  was  chiefly  known  as  an  ardent  practical  soldier  and  an  eager 
student  of  military  science.  The  so-called  Count  Vassili  (now 
unmasked  as  a  French  spy,  M.  Mondion)  in  his  interesting  but 
libellous  book,  "ia  SociSte  de  Berliuj^^  even  credited  him  with  the 
ambition  of  emulating  the  feats  of  Frederic  IL,  and  at  the  same 
time  represented  him  as  a  libertine,  which  was  absolute  slander, 
his  domestic  life  being  a  model  of  purity.    In  politics  he  was  be- 
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lieved  to  be  a  devoted  pupil  of  Prince  Bismarck,  adhering  besides 
to  the  divine  right  of  kings,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  reactionary 
tendencies.  This  picture  has  been  completely  refuted  by  a  three- 
years*  reign.  The  truth  was  that  at  that  time  Prince  William's 
character  was  not  yet  formed,  as  was  but  natural  with  so  young 
a  man.  He  had  inherited  the  traditional  sense  of  duty  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Hohenzollems,  he  was  a  devoted  soldier  and 
showed  a  special  interest  in  the  Navy,  but  he  was  not  less  zeal- 
ous when  for  a  year  he  discharged  the  task  of  participating  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Province  of  Brandenburg.  He  had 
made  a  love-match — marrying  a  Princess  of  ancient  descent  but 
of  modest  position,  Victoria  of  Augustenburg — and  has  ever 
since  been  most  happy  in  his  family.  In  politics  he  certainly 
admired  Prince  Bismarck  s  foreign  policy,  which  had  raised  Ger- 
many to  a  first-rate  power  and  made  Berlin  the  centre  of  Euro- 
pean afEairs,  and  it  was  bat  natural  that  he  was  not  equally  con- 
versant with  the  Chancellor's  home  policy  and  its  disastrous 
effects.  Prince  "William  in  the  beginning  of  1887  could  have 
no  idea  that  within  less  than  two  years  he  would  be  called  to  the 
throne,  for  his  grandfather,  notwithstanding  his  age,  was  still 
hale,  and  at  his  ninetieth  birthday  showed  astonishing  \ngour, 
and  his  father  was  at  fifty-six  apparently  enjoying  excellent 
health.  When,  however,  the  unexpected  arrived,  and  both  his 
predecessors  one  after  the  other  were  snatched  away,  we  may 
confidently  assume  that  their  youthful  heir  took  the  seat  of  his 
forefathers  with  the  firm  resolution  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign. 
Under  William  I.  Bismarck  had  enjoyed  a  nearly  absolute  sway; 
the  Emperor  did  not  allow  him  to  interfere  in  military  affairs, 
bat  for  the  rest  he  was  master.  William  I.  was  certainly  not 
blind  to  his  overbearing  Chancellor's  faults,  but  he  thought  him 
indispensable.  In  a  confidential  conversation  with  his  nearest 
personal  friend,  the  late  Prince  Anton  von  Hohenzollem,  he  said: 
"  I  must  support  Bismarck  with  all  his  intolerable  qualities,  be- 
cause he  is  necessary  for  the  prestige  of  the  German  Empire,'*  a 
saying  which  marks  at  once  the  late  Emperor's  perspicacity  and 
his  high  sense  of  duty.  Besides  this,  the  Emperor  wanted  rest 
and  at  his  age  was  averse  to  all  change. 

His  lamented  son,  succeeding  him,  was  too  ill  to  inaugurate 
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a  new  sjstem,  although  his  programme  of  government,  with 
which  he  took  the  Chancellor  totally  by  surprise,  showed  that 
he  had  ideas  of  his  own. 

When  William  II.  came  to  the  throne,  Bismarck  expected  to 
enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  unlimited  power,  for  the  present  Sov- 
ereign had  ever  been  one  of  his  ardent  admirers.  As  his  press 
confidant,  Moritz  Busch,  has  told  us,  the  Chancellor  said  in  1885: 
"  I  rely  upon  Prince  William,  who  has  the  character  and  the 
spirit  of  an  officer  of  the  Guard,  and  that  alone  can  save  us." 
At  first  it  seemed  that  his  belief  was  not  unfounded,  everything 
going  on  as  before ;  but  soon  signs  of  discord  arose.  A  series  of 
imprudently-begun  trials  proved  abortive  and  cast  disgrace  on 
the  government,  and  the  slanderous  attack  on  Sir  Eobert  Morier, 
British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  ended  in  a  signal  defeat. 
In  March,  1889,  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  drawn  up  a  bill  for 
the  reform  of  the  income  tax,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor;  suddenly  Prince  Bismarck  interfered,  declaring  that  it 
was  against  the  agrarian  interest,  and  the  Landtag,  summoned 
expressly  to  discuss  the  bill,  was  dismissed  "  re  inacta.^^  Count 
Waldersee,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  an  eminent  officer  and 
an  independent  man,  standing  high  in  favour,  had  for  years  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Chancellor,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
possible  rival.  He  had  tried  to  overthrow  him  during  the  short 
reign  of  Frederic  III.,  but  had  not  succeeded,  Field-Marshal 
Moltke  protesting  that  the  General  was  indispensable  in  his 
place.  In  the  summer  of  1889  Waldersee  accompanied  the  Em- 
peror  on  his  excursion  to  Norway,  when  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
^^ Hamburger  Nachrichien,^*  a  paper  known  to  be  inspired  by  Bis- 
marck,  to  the  eSect  that  the  General  in  a  memoir  had  directed 
his  Sovereign's  attention  to  the  threatening  character  of  Eussia's 
armaments,  and  had  advised,  in  contradiction  to  the  Chancellor's 
policy,  the  forcing  of  war  upon  Eussia.  Waldersee  from  Trond- 
hjem  addressed  a  telegraphic  denial  to  the  paper,  stating  that  he 
had  never  presented  such  a  memoir,  but  the  "  Nachrichien,^*  al- 
though bound  by  law  to  publish  such  rectification  verbatim,  did 
so  only  in  a  garbled  form  and  in  small  type.  At  the  same  time 
the  ^  Norddeutsche  AUgemdne^ZeUwag^^'^  Bismarck's  avowed  organ, 
published  a  mysteriotia  article  to  the  effect  that,  according  to 
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General  von  Glausewitz,  a  late  eminent  writer  on  strategy,  war  is 
only  the  continuation  of  a  certain  policy,  and  that  therefore  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  ought  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
Foreign  Minister. 

Even  in  foreign  politics  the  Chancellor  began  to  blunder, 
although  this  was  mostly  the  fault  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  in- 
herited all  his  rudeness  without  any  of  his  talents,  and  whom  he 
had  made  Secretary  of  State.  He  entered  upon  an  ill-advised 
quarrel  with  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  because  a  German  police 
agent,  Wohlgemuth,  who  had  acted  as  spy  and  "  agent  provoca* 
teur  "  against  German  Social  Democrats  in  Switzerland,  had  been 
imprisoned  for  a  week  and  then  expelled.  The  "  Norddeutsche 
Zeiiung  "  called  Switzerland  a  "savage  country,"  and  the  '"''Ham'- 
burger  Nachrichten  "  suggested  its  partition  among  its  three  neigh- 
bours. The  Chancellor  denoimced  the  Treaty  of  Settlement 
concluded  with  Switzerland  April  27,  1876,  and  demanded 
that  only  those  Germans  should  be  received  on  Swiss  soil  who 
could  produce  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour  from  their  own 
authorities.  The  Federal  Council,  however,  in  a  dignified  an- 
swer declined  to  entertain  such  a  demand,  which  would  involve 
an  encroachment  on  the  Swiss  right  of  asylum,  and  the  campaign 
ended  in  a  defeat  of  German  diplomacy. 

Such  were  the  forebodings  of  the  coming  storm  which  was  to 
end  in  Bismarck's  dismissal,  but  it  was  not  before  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  the  Beichstag  that  the  clouds  were  seriously  gathering, 
and  it  was  the  social  question  which  led  to  the  final  rupture. 
Bismarck's  remedy  against  Social  Democracy  had  .been  State 
Socialism  coupled  with  stem  repression  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. On  the  one  side  he  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  in  the  sitting  of 
the  Reichstag  of  the  8th  of  May,  1884,  the  right  to  employment; 
on  the  other  side  he  had  enacted  in  1872  an  exceptional  law 
against  Social  Democrats,  which  since  had  been  prolonged  every 
two  years  and  which  outlawed  a  large  class  of  the  population. 
The  Chancellor  did  not  perceive  that  this  policy  of  intoxicating 
the  head  by  big  words,  while  reserving  the  right  to  break  the 
skulls  of  those  who  might  take  those  words  too  much  in  earnest, 
was  inconsistent.  The  consequence,  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  right  to  employment  would  be  the  obligation  of  the  State  to 
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organize  labour,  and  that  is  precisely  what  the  Socialists  demand. 
History  proves  that  it  is  a  most  dangerous  policy  to  acknowl- 
edge the  principle  of  a  great  social  movement  and  at  the  same 
time  to  suppress  by  the  police  untoward  manifestations  of  that 
movement.  Such  persecution  only  makes  martyrs  and  increases 
the  force  of  the  revolutionary  element.  In  fact,  the  law  "i^gainst 
Social  Democracy  had  proved  abortive,  the  number  of  Socialist 
electors  having  risen  from  112,000  to  1,127,000. 

But,  far  from  acknowledging  his  error,  the  Chancellor  pre- 
sented in  the  autumn  session  of  1889  a  bill  tending  to  make  the 
law  against  Social  Democracy  a  permanent  one,  and  to  render  it 
more  stringent  by  a  clause  providing  that  the  police  should  be 
entitled  not  only  to  expel  temporarily  Social  Democrats  from 
large  towns,  but  to  banish  them  perpetually.  This  was  too  much 
even  for  the  long-suffering  National  Liberals,  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers,  who  were  ready  only  to  grant  a  temporary  expulsion  for 
two  years.  Prince  Bismarck  was  of  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment should  insist  upon  their  demand,  but  "/awte  de  mieux " 
should  accept  what  they  could  obtain.  Yet  the  government  re- 
mained mute  and  the  bill  fell  to  the  ground.  The  reason^  which 
at  that  time  was  not  generally  understood,  was  that  there  existed 
already  a  hitch  between  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor  and  that  of 
the  Emperor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  law 
against  Social  Democracy  had  not  only  proved  barren,  but  had 
increased  the  power  of  the  very  party  against  which  it  was  aimed. 
William  11.,  who  for  years  had  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
labour  question,  was  further  convinced  that  what  was  most  nec- 
essary for  social  peace  was  a  law  for  the  protection  of  women's 
and  children's  labour,  Sunday  rest,  etc.  But  that  was  exactly 
what  the  Chancellor  had  opposed  to  the  utmost;  for  years  the 
Eeichstag  had  discussed  drafts  of  such  a  bill,  but  they  had  fallen 
flat  before  the  strenuous  resistance  of  Bismarck,  who  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  and  the  great  industrials. 
The  Emperor  now  resolved  to  overrule  the  Chancellor's  opposi- 
tion, and  on  February  4,  1890,  an  Imperial  decree  appeared  in 
favour  of  the  protection  of  women's  and  children's  labour  and 
announcing  the  invitation  of  an  international  conference  for  that 
end.     Prince  Bismarck  resigned  the  ministry  of  commerce  and 
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was  replaced  by  Heir  von  Berlep^^]i,  who  was  to  preside  over 
the  conference. 

These  events,  causing  the  greatest  excitement,  fell  in  the 
midst  of  the  elections  for  the  new  Reichstag,  and  their  result  was 
a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Chancellor,  the  former  docile  majority — 
a  coalition  of  the  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  brought 
about  in  1887  by  a  false  alarm  of  war — being  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Bismarck,  however,  did  not  despair,  and  told  the  am- 
bassador  of  a  great  power  that  he  was  preparing  a  new  combina- 
tion  by  which  he  would  vanquish  his  opponents,  his  plan  being 
to  form  a  coalition  of  the  Conservatives  with  the  Ultramontane 
Centre  party,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  confidential  interview 
with  the  l^er  of  that  party.  Dr.  Windthorst.  But  it  was  ex- 
actly this  interview  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Bismarck 
had  asked  the  Emperor  that,  in  virtue  of  a  Cabinet  order  of  1852, 
his  colleagues  should  be  bound  to  submit  beforehand  to  him  any 
proposals  of  political  importance  before  bringing  them  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Emperor  had  refused  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  cancellation  of  that  order,  and  now  when  he  heard 
of  the  Windthorst  interview  he  called  upon  the  Chancellor,  ask- 
ing to  hear  what  had  passed  in  that  conversation.  Bismarck 
declined  to  give  any  account  of  it,  as  he  could  not  submit  his  in- 
tercourse with  deputies  to  any  control,  and  added  that  he  was 
ready  to  resign  if  he  no  longer  possessed  his  Sovereign's  confi- 
dence. But  he  did  not  send  in  his  resignation  until,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, an  Imperial  aide-de-camp  came  in  the  evening  to 
remind  him  of  his  words  by  command  of  the  Sovereign.  Even 
when  he  was  thus  compelled  to  offer  his  resignation  he  never 
dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  accepted.  The  step  was 
intended  as  a  means  of  pressure  for  bringing  the  Emperor  back 
under  his  sway,  such  as  he  had  repeatedly  used  under  William  I. 
'whea  that  monarch  would  not  comply  with  his  demands.'  But 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  "  new  lord ;  "  the  resignation  was  forth- 
with accepted.  He  was  thunderstruck  when  he  received  the 
Emperor's  speedy  answer,  and  a  stormy  scene  ensued ;  but  his 
reign  was  at  an  end.  The  means  by  which  William  H.  tried  to 
gild  the  pill  by  creating  him  Duke  of  Lauenburg  and  "  Oenerai 
Feld'ObersC^  coxdd  not  deceive  him  as  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
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not  resigned  but  had  been  dismissed;  lie  said  as  much  in  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Federal  Council,  and  he  called  the  homage 
he  received  at  his  departure  from  Berlin  "  a  first-class  funeral." 

It  was  indeed  a  curious  nemesis  under  which  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor fell  after  having  enjoyed  for  nearly  27  years  a  power  such 
as  never  since  Richelieu  had  been  wielded  by  a  Prime  Minister. 
In  order  to  lower  the  importance  of  the  Parliament  he  had  always 
insisted  that  in  Prussia  it  was  the  King  that  governed,  evidently 
with  the  same  meaning  with  which  the  Jesuits  have  striven  to 
exalt  the  power  of  the  Pope;  that  is,  intending  to  wield  that 
power  themselves  by  their  influence  upon  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
He  had  once  said  that  a  good  horse  dies  in  harness,  and  he  was 
confident  of  doing  so  himself.  He  had  recently,  according  to 
his  own  words,  assured  the  Czar  that  he  was  sure  of  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  his  new  master,  and  that  he  would  remain 
Chancellor  till  his  death.  As  to  the  future,  he  had  carefully  pre- 
pared, by  a  nepotism  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Germany,  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Chancellorship  to  his  eldest  son.  He  had  exalted 
in  Prince  William  the  consciousness  of  monarchical  power,  and 
he  now  succumbed  to  a  simple  decree  of  that  power  which  he 
had  used  as  a  screen  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  sway. 

IT. 

If  the  choice  of  fit  ministers  is  always  the  proof  of  the  capac* 
ity  of  a  sovereign  for  government,  the  Emperor  William  11.  may 
already  be  said  to  have  been  successful. 

The  successorship  of  Bismarck  was  a  great  difficulty.  The 
true  test  of  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  is  its  success  in 
forming  a  school.  Such  statesmen  were  Pericles,  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne, Lord  Chatham,  Washington,  Pitt,  Stein,  and  in  our  days 
Cavour.  When  they  died  they  left  successors  able  to  continue 
their  work,  and  the  reason  is  that  they  believed  in  institutions 
rather  than  in  men.     Marchese  d'Alfieri  has  well  said  of  Cavour: 

'*  His  creed  was  the  rule  of  law.  He  admitted  no  accidents  in  govern- 
ment, no  suspensions,  no  coups  cTitat ;  if  the  law  was  faulty  it  should  be 
changed,  but  by  Parliamentary  discussion,  not  by  the  arbitraiy  interven- 
tion of  decrees  or  by  the  votes  of  packed  majorities  obeying  personal  hi- 
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teresta.    His  belief  was  in  no  *  one  nian*s  theory/  in  no  passing^  expedient 
of  the  hour ;  his  belief  was  in  Acts  of  Parliament."  * 

To  that  creed  he  remained  true  to  his  end.    On  his  death-bed, 
amidst  his  ravings,  he  turned  to  the  state  of  Naples  and  ex 
claimed:  " No  state  of  si^e,  none  of  these  measures  of  absolute 
governments.     Any  one  can  govern  with  the  state  of  siege ;  the 
country  must  be  moralized.''  f 

With  Bismarck  it  was  the  reverse;  he  always  adhered  to  the 
Caesarian  system — ^the  "  one  man ''  who  undertakes  to  think  for 
the  whole  people.  To  govern  was,  according  to  his  idea,  not  to 
persuade,  but  to  command,  and  representative  government  was  to 
command  with  a  flourish  of  speeches,  which  should  always  end 
in  a  happy  subserviency  to  the  ruling  minister.  In  fact,  his 
opinion  was  *^''  V Empire  e'est  moi^"  and  enemies  of  the  Empire 
were  always  those  who  opposed  his  policy  of  the  hour,  his  im- 
perious nature  rebelling  against  all  control.  Such  a  man  could 
form  no  school ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  rising  talent  he  pressed  it 
into  his  service  or  crushed  it.  Therefore  when  he  was  dismissed, 
Germany  had  able  diplomatists  and  administrators,  but  no  states- 
men ;  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  choose  one  of  the  ambassadors 
or  great  nobles,  who  may  be  good  in  their  way  but  are  political 
nonentities,  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  all-powerful  minister. 
Neither  had  the  parliamentary  parties  a  man  fit  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  State.  For  this  reason  I  maintained,  years  before  the 
question  was  likely  to  become  practical,  that  the  only  possible 
successor  of  Bismarck  would  be  a  politically  gifted  general,  a 
man  at  once  imposing  and  conciliatory ;  and  the  choice  seemed 
to  me  to  Ue  between  Count  Waldersee  and  General  Caprivi. 
The  late  Dr.  Windthorst,  one  of  the  keenest  politicians  of  the 
Reichstag,  when  I  discussed  that  question  with  him,  entirely 
shared  this  opinion,  but  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Caprivi. 
He  had  already  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  this  position 
had  shown  great  administrative  capacity  and  the  gift  of  preserv- 
ing toward  Parliament  an  attitude  at  once  firm  and  courteous. 
The  Emperor,  without  knowing  Windthorst's  opinion,  called 

*  "The  Nineteenth  Century,"  September,  1889,  p.  886. 
t  W.  de  la  Rive:  *  *Le  ComU  de  Cavour.    RicUs  et  Souvenirs,^  Paris,  1868, 
p.  887. 
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Caprivi  to  fill  the  difficult  position  of  Bismarck's  successor,  and 
thus  has  proved  his  capacity  to  place  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  His  later  appointments  of  Heir  Miquel  as  Finance  Min- 
ister, of  General  Kaltenbom  to  the  war  office,  of  Heir  von 
Heyden  as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Count  Zedlitz  as  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  have  been  equally  successful. 

The  task  of  the  new  government  was  a  very  difficult  one. 
They  had  to  work  urgent  reforms  with  the  old  body  of  clerks  ap- 
pointed by  Bismarck  and  committed  to  his  system,  but  in  the 
main  one  may  say  that  they  have  done  fairly  well.  The  govern- 
ment is  getting  on  satisfactorily  with  the  Reichstag,  which  was 
pronounced  the  worst  possible,  after  the  elections,  by  the  National 
Liberals,  who  had  been  beaten.  The  violent  scenes  provoked 
by  Prince  Bismarck's  personal  attacks  upon  the  opposition  have 
ceased.  General  von  Caprivi  treats  his  opponents  as  gentlemen, 
and  has  declared  that  he  will  accept  support  from  whatever 
quarter  it  comes.  The  Emperor  himself,  in  a  speech  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  acknowledged  the  business-like  manner  in  which  the  op- 
position has  treated  important  bills,  and  concluded  with  the 
memorable  words : 

*'  The  King  of  Prussia  stands  so  high  above  parties  and  their  quarrels 
that  he  cares  only  for  the  welfare  of  every  one  of  his  subjects.'' 

The  internal  reforms  which  have  been  carried  are  already  of 
great  importance.  Herr  Miquel  has  effected  on  a  sound  basis 
the  reform  of  the  income  tax,  which  Bismarck  had  steadily  op- 
posed in  the  agrarian  interest*  Herr  Herrfurth  has  successfully 
put  his  hand  to  the  wheel  for  amending  the  antiquated  law  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  rural  communities.  The  law 
against  Social  Democracy  has  been  tacitly  abandoned  and  peace 
has  not  been  disturbed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  much-feared  demon- 
strations, which  in  Italy  and  France  gave  rise  to  great  disorder, 
have  passed  quietly  in  the  great  German  towns.  The  bill  for 
the  protection  of  labour,  after  a  discussion  of  more  than  a  year, 
has  passed.  It  is  certainly  not  perfect,  but  nevertheless  will  be 
a  great  advance;  the  protection  of  children's  labour  has  been 

♦The  Upper  House  indeed  rejected  the  tax  of  four  percent  on  large  in- 
comes, but  the  House  of  Deputies,  to  which  the  bill  was  sent  back,  has 
adhered  to  the  four  per  cent,  and  the  Upper  House  has  given  way. 
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made  more  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fulfibnent  of  the 
obligation  to  attend  school  has  been  secured.  The  law  also  pre- 
vents the  misuse  of  children  outside  of  factories  in  shops  and 
domestic  industry.  For  women  the  law  provides  that  their  work 
shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  eleven  hours ;  and  Sunday  rest 
has  been  secured  to  the  working  classes,  subject  to  certain  nec- 
essary exceptions.  "Workingmen's  imions  are  acknowledged  as 
factors  entitled  to  co-operate  in  fixing  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  factory  laws,  etc.,  the  working  classes 
obtaining  thus  a  legal  representative  organ  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests.  The  laws  for  public  instruction  have  been 
amended  in  some  points  by  a  conference  in  which  the  Emperor 
himself  took  an  active  part,  and  a  special  law  for  regulating  the 
elementary  schools  will  be  presented  in  the  coming  session. 

All  these  reforms  have  met  with  considerable  difficulties 
because  the  Conservatives  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  them; 
they  supported  Prince  Bismarck  because  they  considered  him 
as  the  best  protector  of  their  agrarian  and  industrial  privil^es, 
and  the  Emperor  would  not  like  to  offend  them  too  much.  He 
has,  however,  made  one  step  which  is  most  distasteful  to  that 
party  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  reform — the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria-Hungary,  to  be  followed  by 
similar  ones  with  Switzerland,  Italy,  Servia,  and  other  countries. 
Prince  Bismarck,  originally  and  still  in  1876  a  free  trader,  in 
1878  turned  protectionist,  and  thereby  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
protectionist  reaction  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the 
last  decade.  He  made  a  compact  between  the  agrarians  and  the 
industrials,  the  latter  agreeing  to  duties  on  foreign  com,  which  were 
successively  raised  from  one  to  five  marks,  and  also  to  duties  on 
meat,  timber,  etc.,  while  the  agrarians  consented  to  reintroduce 
duties  on  iron  and  to  raise  considerably  those  on  manufactured 
goods.  The  consequence  was  the  usual  one  of  protectionism — 
an  artificial  impulse  given  to  industry  by  excluding  foreign 
competition,  and  overproduction  resulting  from  the  increasing 
internal  competition.  The  German  workman  had  to  pay  more 
for  his  bread,  meat,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  than  the  Eng- 
lish or  Belgian,  and  if  this  led  to  a  rise  of  wages  he  did  not  profit 
by  it,  while  the  manufacturer,  with  higher  wages  to  pay  and  the 
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enhanced  price  of  raw  materials,  had  more  difficulty  in  competing 
in  foreign  markets.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling  ofiE  of  German  exports,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  the  foreign 
market  the  manufacturers  have  offered  their  goods  at  lower 
prices,  retrieving  themselves  for  the  ensuing  loss  by  organizing 
"  rings  "  and  thus  enforcing  proportionally  higher  prices  at  home. 
It  was  evidently  an  inconsistent  policy  to  subsidize  railways 
and  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers  and  then  by  high  duties  to 
shut  off  Germany  from  the  goods  they  brought.  Life  had  be- 
come dear  and  the  discontent  prevailing  in  the  masses  was  water 
on  the  mill  of  Social  Democracy ;  numerous  resolutions  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  declared  that  the  present  system  ought  to  be 
abandoneii  and  that  the  proper  way  out  was  to  return  to  treaties 
of  commerce  with  a  fixed  tariff,  which  would  give  security  to  the 
export  trade.  It  is  due  to  the  Emperor  that  a  decisive  step  has 
been  made  in  that  direction  by  opening  for  this  purpose  negotia- 
tions with  Austria-Hungary,  which,  after  lasting  five  months, 
have  now  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Its 
contents  are  not  yet  known,  as  this  treaty  is  to  be  followed  by 
similar  ones  with  the  neighbouring  states;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
even  if  a  complete  rupture  with  the  present  system  was  not  feasi- 
ble, the  tendency  of  these  treaties  will  be  to  lower  reciprocally 
the  existing  duties.  It  is  a  partial  repudiation  of  Bismarck's 
commercial  policy ;  it  will  not  be  free  trade  with  the  world,  but 
it  will  give  a  freer  intercourse  between  the  states  that  will  enter 
the  new  system.  A  great  commercial  union  will  be  created^  com- 
prising  the  states  of  middle  E^rope—a  fact  the  importance  of 
whic'B  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  particularly  as  France  is  just 
now  going  to  build  up  a  wall  of  high  tariffs  between  herself  and 
other  countries.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  their  allied 
states  answer  by  a  commercial  union  "  four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow."  They  can  compel  Eoumania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria  to  enter  the  league,  for  those  states  could  not  maintain 
their  cattle  and  pig  trade  if  they  were  shut  out  from  the  princi- 
pal European  markets,  and  this  union  must  even  reach  to  Russia, 
which  cannot  hope  for  the  same  favourable  treatment  if  it  main- 
tains its  prohibitive  duties  on  the  imports  of  its  neighbours. 
Nay,  such  a  bond  would  have  more  than  merely  commercial 
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consequences — it  would  baulk  all  hope  of  Bussia's  advance  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula  if  the  Balkan  states  are  drawn  into  the 
circle  of  the  union. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  really  great  progress  would 
not  find  favour  with  the  agrarian  party,  as  it  embraces  the  lower- 
ing  of  the  com  duties,  by  which  the  great  landed  proprietors 
have  profited;  and  at  the  head  of  this  opposition  we  find  Prince 
<  Bismarck,  who,  in  an  article  in  the  ''^  Haniburger  Nadirichteiij'^ 
,  evidently  inspired  by  him,  declared  such  concession  to  be  "a 
.'  tribute  paid  to  Austria,  sacrificing  German  interests."    But  if  the 
/   ex-Chancellor,  who  now  after  a  long  struggle  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Eeichstag,  will  in  the  coming  session  oppose  the 
treaties  of  commerce,  he  will  not  be  successful.     It  is  certainly 
to  be  desired  that  a  man  of  his  importance  should  have  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  much  better  that  he  should  have  occasion  to 
speak  his  mind  publicly  than  that  he  should  exhale  his  wrath  in 
anonjrmous  newspaper  articles  and  conversations  with  reporters. 
But   he  is    very   much    mistaken  if    he    expects  to  exercise 
great  influence  in  the  Reichstag.     Just  as  Antaeus  derived  his 
J  strength  from  contact  with  the  earth,  Bismarck  was  all-power- 
ful only   at  the  head  of  the  enormous   government  apparatus 
'  which  he  had  built  up,  and  by  which  he  defied  his  Sovereign  as 
V  well  as  Parliament.    But  as  a  simple  member  he  will  be  com- 
paratively powerless;  he  will  not  be  the  leader  of  a  compact 
party,  for  the  Conservatives,  although  they  gladly  accept  his 
support  of  the  agrarian  interest,  will  not  dare  to  oflfend  the  Em- 
peror by  placing  at  their  head  a  man  who  made  the  rupture  with 
his  Sovereign  irreparable  by  his  undignified,  underhand  attacks 
against  the  present  government,  which  had  the  good  tact  to 
ignore  them  but  has  not  forgotten  them.     On  the  other  hand, 
although  elected  by  the  National  Liberals,  he  cannot  very  well 
become  a  member  of  their  party,  as  only  a  short  time  ago  he 
declared  himself  to  be  a  Conservative.     He  therefore  will  stand 
alone ;  his  speeches  will  be  listened  to  attentively,  but  they  will 
be  answered  respectfully  yet  conclusively  by  the  government 
and  very  broadly  by  Liberal  speakers  such  as  Eichter,  Bam- 
berger, and  Rickert,  whom  the  Chancellor  formerly  treated  with 
contempt  or  as  enemies  of  the  Empire.     Besides,  Bismarck  is 
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no  orator;  his  speeches  are  the  product  of  much  thought  and 
full  of  incisive  arguments  as  well  as  of  sophistical  casuistry,  but 
they  derived  their  real  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
uttered  by  the  omnipotent  minister.  Bismarck's  opposition, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  will  only  force  the  Government 
to  take  a  more  decisive  position.  The  treaties  of  commerce  will 
pass  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  have  to  mention  as  one  of  the  merits  of 
the  present  government  its  resolution  to  do  away  with  one  of  the 
darkest  points  of  Bismarck's  internal  policy — the  Guelph  fund, 
an  institution  quite  unique  for  the  management  of  public  opin- 
ion. Its  story  is  briefly  this :  When  the  late  King  of  Hanover 
left  his  capital  during  the  war  of  1866,  he  carried  with  him  state 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  25,000,000  thalers.  After  the  annexa- 
tion, the  Prussian  government  wished  to  recover  this  sum,  and 
by  the  mediation  of  England  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  by 
which  the  King  was  to  give  up  the  25  millions,  Prussia  paying 
him  four  per  cent,  interest  on  £2,400,000  as  an  indemnity  for 
his  former  income  from  the  Hanoverian  domains,  thus  enabling 
him  to  keep  up  a  royal  household  and  style  of  living.  But 
scarcely  had  King  George  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement  by 
restoring  the  bonds,  when  Bismarck  appeared  in  the  Chamber 
declaring  that  the  King  was  intriguing  to  bring  about  a  war 
against  Prussia,  and  that  the  government  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  deprive  him  of  the  means  for  carrying  out  his  plans  by 
stopping  the  payment  of  the  interest  agreed  upon.  He  added 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  this  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  in  order  to  enable  them  to  counteract  these  danger- 
ous designs  and  "hunt  those  reptiles  into  their  holes."  A  legis- 
lative assembly  rarely  resists  if  a  successful  minister  declares  that 
the  country  is  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  abroad ;  it  can- 
not test  the  validity  of  such  statements  when  the  minister  as- 
serts that  it  is  essential  to  observe  secrecy  as  to  the  special  in- 
formation on  which  his  demands  are  founded.  The  House  voted 
the  bill  as  requested,  and  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment a  sum  of  about  720,000  thalers  a  year  as  secret-service 
money.  Article  IV.  of  the  bill  expressly  stipulating  that  the 
executive  should  not  be  obliged  to  render  any  account  of  the 
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manner  in  which  it  was  spent.  Now  it  may  be  perfectly  true 
that  at  that  time  the  ex -King  was  plotting  against  Prussia,  and 
that  the  government  was  bound  to  oppose  his  schemes.  But  in 
any  case  this  was  only  a  passing  danger,  and  the  House  ought  to 
have  limited  its  grant  to  a  given  time.  It  neglected  to  do  so, 
and  it  has  since  bitterly  repented  of  this  omission.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  Guelph  intrigues  after  1869,  yet  that  large  simi  re- 
mained at  the  unlimited  disposal  of  the  government,  and  it  was 
a  public  secret  that  the  money  was  spent  for  purposes  very  dif- 
ferent from  its  original  destination.  But  the  Landtag  could  not 
repeal  the  bill  without  the  consent  of  the  government;  and 
when  a  protest  was  addressed  to  it  by  some  indignant  member 
about  the  misuse  of  what  was  popularly  called  the  "Reptile 
Fund,"  an  under-secretary  appeared  at  the  bar,  read  out  Article 
IV.  of  the  act,  according  to  which  the  government  is  not  bound 
to  give  any  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  applied, 
and  then,  making  his  bow,  retired  as  the  three  Anabaptists  do  in 
Meyerbeer's  "  Prophet "  after  having  had  their  say.  In  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Reichstag  of  November  SO,  1875,  Prince  Bismarck 
said : 

"  In  the  regime  of  our  epoch  I  do  not  esteem  anythmg  higher  than  the 
most  absolute  publicity.  Not  a  comer  of  political  life  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  shadow ;  everything  should  be  lighted  up." 

He  has  taken  good  care  that  no  ray  of  that  light  should  ever 
penetrate  into  the  darkness  of  the  Guelph  fund,  for  in  truth  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  govern  without  it.  We 
now  know  that  all  the  documents  which  could  have  furnished 
evidence  to  show  for  what  purposes  the  money  was  spent  have 
been  carefully  burnt  at  the  end  of  every  year,  which  sufl&ciently 
shows  that  all  was  not  clean  linen. 

The  most  curious  thing  is  that  it  was  Prince  Bismarck  him- 
self who  again  stirred  up  discussion  on  this  very  questionable 
point  of  his  administration.  This  would  be  inconceivable  but 
for  the  fact  that  personal  rancour  is  one  of  the  deepest  traits  of 
his  character  and  that  he  never  forgets  a  slight,  evidently  shar- 
ing the  opinion  of  Madame  St.  Ange  in  Dumas's  "  Demi  Monde  "; 
"J.  quoi  servirait  la  memoire,  si  on  oubliait  les  offensesV  Bismarck 
held  the  opinion  that  Minister  von  Boetticher  had  contributed  to 
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his  fall,  and  in  order  to  revenge  himself  he  mentioned,  in  a  con- 
versation with  one  of  his  visitors,  that  that  gentleman  had  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  from  the  Guelph  fund  for  the  purpose  of  res- 
cuing his  father-in-law  from  bankruptcy.  This  piece  of  news 
naturally  got  into  the  press  and  caused  a  great  sensation,  but 
though  it  somewhat  damaged  Boetticher,  who,  however,  declared 
that  he  had  never  known  the  source  from  which  the  money  came, 
the  Chancellor  fell  into  the  trap  which  he  had  laid  for  his  reputed 
adversary.  The  alleged  fact  pro\nng  the  misuse  which  had  been 
made  of  the  Guelph  fund  raised  anew  the  public  indignation 
against  the  whole  institution,  and  the  government  wisely  re- 
solved to  take  the  initiative  of  a  reform  by  a  speech  of  General 
von  Caprivi  in  the  Landtag  on  April  29th.  We  cannot  say  that 
it  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  the  Chancellor  defended  the' in- 
direct application  of  the  fund  for  building  churclies,  schools,  etc., 
in  Hanover  in  order  to  conciliate  its  population;  such  pur- 
poses were  never  contemplated  when  the  law  was  enacted.  But 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  lie  had  to  perform  a  knotty  task  in 
weakening  as  much  as  possible  public  criticism  of  an  indefensi- 
ble matter;  the  principal  thing  was  bis  promise  that  henceforth 
the  employment  of  these  funds  should  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Landtag,  and  thus  a  source  of  corruption  and  scandal 
will  disappear. 

It  might  indeed  be  wished  that  the  government  should  show 
somewhat  more  decision  than  has  been  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  the  reform  of  the  sugar  duties,  which  furnish  a  striking  proof 
that  Bismarck  legislated  in  the  mere  class  interests  of  great 
landed  proprietors.  The  law  of  1869  established  a  tax  of  90 
pfennigs  per  hundredweight  on  beet  root,  with  an  export  bonus 
of  9  marks  40  pfennigs  per  hundredweight  on  raw  sugar.  This 
corresponded  to  the  production  of  one  hundredweight  of  sugar 
from  12J  hundredweight  of  beet  root,  and  the  government  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  bonus  was  on  no  account  to  involve  an 
export  premium ;  but  new  technical  inventions  made  it  possible 
to  draw  one  hundredweight  of  sugar  from  9J  and  even  from  8 
hundredweight  of  beet  root,  so  that  the  government  got  a  tax  of 
only  7  marks  80  pfennings  instead  of  10  marks  per  hundred- 
weight of  sugar.    Besides,  the  factories  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  from  the  molasses 
which  remained  entirely  untaxed.  Yet  the  export  bonus  was 
maintained  at  its  original  height,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
revenue  had  declined  in  1884  by  21  millions;  while  the  sugar  re- 
finers, by  inundating  other  countries,  and  particularly  England, 
with  cheap  sugar,  made  enormous  profits.  Bismarck,  however,  for 
years  opposed  all  reform  of  the  tax,  and  when  the  government 
was  at  last  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  a  change  had  become  in 
evitable,  the  law  of  July  9,  1887  introduced  an  impost  upon  the 
home  consumption  of  12  marks  per  100  kilos,  but  the  premium  of 
2i  marks  contained  in  the  export  bonus  remained.  The  present 
government  discerned  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  away  with  the 
premium  which,  according  to  the  original  law  of  1869,  was 
clearly  illegal,  but  it  has  accepted  a  transition,  which  leaves  an 
open  premium  of  1^  marks  for  three  years  and  of  one  mark  for 
the  next  two  years,  thus  allowing  the  producers  to  continue  fill- 
ing their  pockets  for  this  period  from  the  public  exchequer,  a 
concession  which  was  certainly  not  called  for,  as  we  see  from  the 
last  reports  that  a  refinery  declared  a  dividend  of  100,672  marks 
for  1890-91  on  a  capital  of  216,000  marks. 

The  reason  of  this  compliance  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
inclination  of  the  Emperor  not  to  touch  too  harshly  the  interest 
of  the  great  proprietors  of  the  eastern  provinces.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  this  nobility  has  rendered  important  services  to  Prussia, 
in  the  Army  as  well  as  in  the  civil  service ;  as  a  political  party, 
however,  it  has  never  followed  the  ipvinciple  ^^  Noblesse  cMigey" 
but  has  strenuously  insisted  on  its  material  privileges.  It  has 
opposed  all  the  reforms  of  the  great  Elector,  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam I.,  and  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg;  it  has  availed  itself  of 
Frederic  William  IV.*s  romantic  predilection  for  creating  an  aris- 
tocracy by  building  up  a  House  of  Lords,  which  opposes  all 
progress  and  could  under  William  I.  be  brought  only  by  strong 
pressure  to  submit  to  the  equalization  of  the  land  tax.  Its  mem- 
bers became  Bismarck's  devoted  followers  because  he  secured 
the  landed  interest  large  profits  by  com  duties  and  premiums 
on  sugar  and  brandy,  and  they  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
these  privileges.  The  Emperor,  however,  will  soon  have  pre- 
sented to  him  the  alternative  of  renouncing  his  excellent  ideas  of 
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reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large  or  of  doing  away 
with  those  privileges  which  bar  the  way  of  reform,  and  the  issue 
cannot  be  doubtful.  He  has  made  the  first  and  decisive  step  by 
the  Austrian  treaty,  and  in  his  speech  at  Dusseldorf  of  May  4^ 
he  has  declared  that  he  will  stand  by  it;  the  rest  will  follow. 

m. 

It  remains  to  glance  at  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  during 
the  last  period.  The  Emperor  has  shown  that  he  has  none  of  the 
warlike  propensities  which  have  been  fathered  upon  him.  He 
guaranteed  peace  by  ratifying  in  person  at  Vienna  and  Rome 
the  engagements  entered  upon  by  his  grandfather  in  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  these  relations  will  certainly  be  strength- 
ened by  the  commercial  treaties.  He  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
by  which  all  previous  misunderstandings  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  cleared  away,  and  a  cordiality  was  established  which 
found  its  expression  in  the  Queen's  appointing  him  an  Admiral 
of  the  British  fleet.  It  might  be  said  that  he  even  went  too  far 
in  this  direction  by  the  treaty  of  July  1,  1890,  by  which  Ger- 
many acquired  Heligoland  but  paid  too  high  a  price  for  it  in 
Africa,  abandoning  Vitu  to  the  English ;  but  in  any  case,  that 
treaty  has  clearly  defined  the  spheres  of  influence  of  both  coim- 
tries  in  that  quarter.  The  Emperor,  further,  has  not  been  ashamed 
to  abandon  the  untenable  position  into  which  Bismarck  had 
brought  Germany  by  his  quarrel  with  Switzerland,  and  has  re- 
established the  previous  good  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  has  been  the  first  Prussian  sovereign  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Sultan,  at  whose  court  he  met  with  a  brilliant  reception,  and 
by  his  courtesy  he  has  greatly  strengthened  the  German  disin- 
terested influence  at  Constantinople.  He  has  profited  by  his 
personal  relations  of  long  standing  with  the  Czar  to  convince  him 
of  his  peaceful  tendencies,  and  thus  has  successfully  opposed  the 
plans  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance.  He  has  also  proved  to 
Prance  that  all  he  wishes  is  the  establishment  of  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo ;  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  M.  Herbette,  has  been  treated  by 
him  with  marked  distinction,  and  at  the  state  dinner  given  to  the 
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labour  oonf  61*61106  Jules  Simon  had  his  plac6  at  the  side  of  the 
Emperor. 

Perhaps  William  11.  has  gone  too  far  in  his  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate France,  as  was  proved  by  the  visit  of  his  mother  to 
Paris.  The  Empress  Frederic,  who  is  building  a  castle  at  Kro- 
nenburg,  near  Frankfort,  wished  to  go  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain 
ideas  for  the  decoration  of  her  country  residence.  The  Emperor 
did  not  quite  approve  of  this  journey,  and  only  reluctantly 
consented  to  it,  on  condition  that  the  stay  at  Paris  should  be 
a  short  one.  The  principal  fault  lies  with  Coimt  Miinster,  who 
ought  to  have  discouraged  the  journey.  Moreover,  it  was  badly 
managed;  the  journey  was  to  be  incognito^  M.  Herbette  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  the  Empress  travelled  under  the  name  of 
Countess  X.  However,  the  incognito  was  not  kept  up,  and  she 
was  received  on  her  arrival  by  the  German  embassy,  at  which, 
as  well  as  at  that  of  England,  state  dinners  were  given  in  her 
honour.  She  stayed  too  long,  and  her  visit  at  Versailles,  which 
Count  Miinster  ought  to  have  prevented,  was  imprudent.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  M.  de  Freycinet  thought 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  touching  the  national  fibre  in 
order  to  get  from  the  Chamber  the  large  sums  which  he  wants 
for  military  purposes,  and  for  that  purpose  gave  free  play  to 
DeroulMe  and  his  friends  for  their  noisy  declarations.  It  was 
President  Camot  who  prevented  this  incident's  taking  a  serious 
turn  by  insisting  upon  a  display  of  police  force,  strong  enough 
to  prevent  any  really  insulting  demonstration,  which  might 
have  had  disastrous  consequences.  The  journey  was  a  blunder 
because  it  was  undertaken  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
French  are  to  be  won  by  cajoling  them,  whereas  they  take  such 
flatteries  as  a  proof  of  fear.  Napoleon  I.  knew  them  better  when 
he  said  that  they  wanted  to  be  ruled  by  an  iron  hand  clothed  in 
a  glove  of  velvet. 

This  incident,  however,  belongs  to  the  past,  and  will  perhaps 
have  had  a  sobering  influence  at  Paris,  for  the  best  part  of  public 
opinion  in  France  was  ashamed  that  such  men  as  Deroulfede 
should  attempt  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  Besides,  it 
is  said  that  when  on  that  occasion  the  French  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  M.  de  Laboulaye,  sounded  the  Russian  government 
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as  to  whether  Russia  would  consider  a  conflict  between  France 
and  Germany  as  a  casus  foederis^  he  received  so  peremptoiy  a  re- 
fusal from  liie  Czar  that  his  government,  which  had  been  per- 
suaded by  him  that  an  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  ex- 
isted in  fact,  even  if  it  was  not  sealed  by  a  treaty,  will  probably 
recall  him  from  his  post. 

At  all  events,  the  Emperor  William  11.  was  justified  in  say- 
ing in  his  speech  at  Dusseldorf : 

'*  I  shall  be  glad,  if  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  I  shall  be  able  to  govern 
my  country  in  peace.  I  only  wish  the  European  peace  was  lying  in  my 
hand ;  then  I  would  take  good  care  that  it  should  never  be  disturbed. 
However  that  may  be,  I  shall  at  all  events  leave  nothing  untried,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  labour  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed." 

These  peaceful  intentions,  of  course,  do  not  exclude  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  prepared  for  war.  Russia  and  France  are  arming 
to  an  alarming  degree,  and  German  statesmen  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  danger  which  this  fact  involves  for  their  country. 

William  II.  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  sovereign 
of  the  present  time.  He  is  a  modem  man,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain proclivities  which  still  adhere  to  him,  like  pieces  of  the  shell 
of  an  egg  from  which  the  bird  has  issued.  With  restless  activ- 
ity he  seizes  upon  all  questions  which  agitate  our  time,  be  they 
Iflj^e  or  small.  To-day  he  speaks  on  great  European  affairs, 
opens  new  issues  to  German  commerce,  and  proclaims  social  re- 
forms; to-morrow  he  opens  an  art  exhibition  and  takes  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  performance  of  Wildenbruch's  patriotic  drama, 
"The  New  Lord."  He  presides  over  his  Council  and  shows 
himself  a  ready  debater,  opens  a  scholastic  conference,  laying 
down  his  educational  plans,  and  indefatigably  travels  over  his 
country  in  order  to  see  everything  with  his  own  eyes.  Much  in 
all  this  may  be  attributed  to  his  active  temper,  but  the  moving 
principle  is  undoubtedly  the  high  conception  of  his  duty  as  "  the 
first  servant  of  the  state."  This  conception  is  bound  up  with  a 
strong  consciousness  of  his  eminent  position ;  he  feels  himself  to 
be  the  pillar  of  the  state,  cajled  to  carry  out  a  great  mission.  As 
before  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck  he  said  that  he  would  crush 
any  one  trying  to  obstruct  his  path,  so  he  declared  in  his  late 
speech  at  Diisseldorf:  "Only  one  is  master  in  this  country;  I 
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shall  suflfer  no  other."*  It  would  be  unjust  to  see  in  such 
utterances,  caused  by  a  high  consciousness  of  his  power,  abso- 
lutist tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  constitu- 
tional prince  and  has  rigidly  respected  parliamentary  rights. 
But  in  a  time  when  the  principle  of  authority  and  order  is  un- 
dermined in  many  ways,  the  youthful  Sovereign  feels  that  he  is 
the  centre  of  monarchical  discipline,  without  which  the  state  can 
neither  exist  nor  progress,  and  he  is  resolved  to  maintain  his 
authority  against  Social  Democrats  as  well  as  against  interested 
coalitions  of  privileged  classes  and  persons. 

As  a  mortal  man,  the  Emperor  is  certainly  not  infallible;  he 
speaks  well  and  frequently,  and  his  impulsive  nature  sometimes 
leads  him  to  utterances  which  he  would  avoid  if  his  speeches 
had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  which  afterward  are  officially 
corrected.  Yet  even  this  fault  is  not  without  its  merits.  The 
Emperor's  speeches  captivate  by  the  rich  knowledge  they  dis- 
play, by  the  lofty  conception  of  hia  taste  they  indicate,  and  by 
the  deepness  of  thought  underlying  them.  Above  all,  you  feel 
that  this  monarchical  orator  truly  means  what  he  says;  his  whole 
heart  is  in  his  words.  Whatever  may  be  his  partial  shortcom- 
ings, no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  animated  by  the  single  idea  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  all  his  subjects  and  the  greatness  of 
United  Germany. 

Taking  all  in  all,  we  may  say  that  the  Emperor's  short  reign 
has  been  successful,  that  it  bodes  well  for  the  future,  and  that  at 
present  there  is  perhaps  no  life  more  precious  for  Germany,  as 
well  as  for  Europe,  than  that  of  William  IT. 

F.  Heinrich  Gepfcken. 

*  It  18  said  that  these  words  were  suggested  by  the  ill-advised  desire  of 
the  g^reat  Rhenish  industrials,  embodied  in  a  poem  of  Emil  Ritterhaus,  that 
the  Emperor  should  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Bismarek  and  call  the 
ChanceUor  back  to  his  former  position,  a  hint  which  was  rather  ungra- 
ciously received. 
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There  are  several  things  which  unite  to  give  a  peculiar  in- 
terest  to  the  statistics  of  the  colored  race  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  here  dealing  with  an  element  of  the 
population  whose  presence  in  the  land  is  due  entirely  to  force. 
All  the  other  elements  of  our  population  represent  migrations, 
early  or  late,  which  were  voluntary,  but  the  blacks  were  origi- 
nally brought  into  this  country  through  high-handed,  brutal, 
often  barbarously  cruel  violence.  It  would  be  no  strained  sup- 
position that  but  for  the  slave  trade  as,  with  all  its  horrors,  it  was 
carried  on  between  1620  and  1808,  there  would  not  be  75,000 
Africans  in  the  United  States,  whereas  now  we  have  7,500,000. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  just  noted,  viz.,  that  but  for  the  slave 
trade  the  blacks  would  not  have  been  here  at  all,  we  have,  in 
the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery 
caused  this  element  of  our  population  to  be  distributed  within 
the  country,  prior  to  1861,  very  diflferently  from  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  blacks  been  left  free  to  place  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  own  tastes  and  industrial  aptitudes.  Wherever 
the  master  went  within  the  territory  where  slavery  was  protected 
by  law  he  carried  the  slave,  without  reference  to  the  latter's 
predilections;  and  the  natural  range  of  residence  for  the  master 
was  much  greater  than  the  natural  range  of  residence  for  the 
slave.  The  former  represented  a  race  bred  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  was  hence  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  mountain  side  or  table 
land ;  while  yet,  by  the  privilege  of  his  strain,  he  could,  without 
danger  or  great  inconvenience,  move  southward  if  his  interests 
required.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  a  race  bred 
under  tropical  conditions,  and  could  move  up  the  mountain  side 
or  go  northward  only  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  vitality  and  force. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  will  or  the  interests  of  the  master 
class  which  caused  a  far  wider  distribution  of  the  colored  element 
than  would  have  taken  place  in  a  state  of  freedom.    In  his  eSart 
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to  escape  from  bondage,  the  black  man  made  his  way  into  regions 
whose  climate  and  prevailing  industries  were,  in  almost  the  last 
degree,  alien  or  hostile  to  him.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the 
close  of  the  war  found  large  bodies  of  this  element  of  the  popu- 
lation in  positions  which  were  highly  abnormal. 

In  the  third  place,  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  slave  trade  in 
1808  and  the  absence  of  any  considerable  immigration  of  colored 
people  since  that  date,  give  a  unique  clearness  and  confidence  to 
the  statistical  study  of  this  element  of  our  population.  Sub- 
stantially all  of  the  7,500,000  colored  persons  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  descended  from  the  700,000  women  of  this 
race  found  in  the  United  States  in  1810. 

In  the  fourth  place,  while  white  blood  has  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, mixed  with  colored,  it  has  resulted,  partly  from  the  force  of 
the  old  slave  laws,  by  which  the  child  followed  the  condition  of 
the  mother,  and  partly  from  the  instinctive  sentiments  of  the 
people,  that  all  the  descendants  of  those  700,000  colored  women 
are  still  recognized  and  grouped  together  in  the  census.  A  man 
or  a  woman  who  is  one  quarter  French  or  German,  or  even  one 
half  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch,  may  not  be  known  as  such  except 
by  family  friends ;  but  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  a  quarter,  per- 
haps even  only  an  eighth,  of  n^ro  blood  is  still  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  that  race,  and  is  so  classed,  not  only  in  popular  speech, 
but  in  the  enumerations  of  the  census. 

The  first  census,  in  1790,  found  the  colored  population  of  the 
coimtry  757,208,  constituting  19.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  census  of  1810,  two  years  after  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  found  this  element  numbering  1,377,808,  or  19  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  Ever  since  the  latter  date  the  in- 
crease of  the  colored  element  has  been  less  than  that  of  the  total 
population;  and  at  each  successive  census  the  colored  element 
has  been  found  to  constitute  a  smaller  and  still  smaller  share  of 
the  total  population.  In  this  last  statement  I  assume  a  reasona- 
ble correction  of  the  admitted  defects  of  the  census  of  1870  in 
respect  to  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

We  do  not  yet  know  exactly  what  was  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  1890  as  found  by  the  eleventh  census.  But  the  central 
office  at  Washington  has,  with  truly  remarkable  promptitude, 
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given  us  the  figures  for  all  the  late  slave  States  and  for  the  single 
free  State  of  Kansas;  communities  which  embraced  fifteen  six- 
teenths of  this  element  of  the  population  in  1880.  So  far,  the 
rate  of  gain  in  the  ten  years  intervening  has  been  found  to  be 
18.9  per  cent.,  as  against  24.86  per  cent,  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  If  we  apply  to  the  remainder  of  the  colored 
population  of  1880  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  that  part  which  has  been  counted,  we  shall  have 
the  total  for  1890  a  little  under  seven  and  a  half  millions. 

I  have  spoken  of  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  figures  given 
for  the  colored  population  for  1870.  The  present  census  office 
has  estimated  the  loss  out  of  this  element,  at  that  time,  to  have 
been  three  quarters  of  a  million.  My  own  estimate  has  always 
placed  that  loss  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand.  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  the  eminent  mathematician  of  Yale  University, 
has  recently  computed  it  as  about  550,000.  Calling  the  loss 
510,000,  we  should  then  have,  in  the  following  table,  the  statis- 
tical history  of  the  colored  race  within  the  United  States  during 
the  first  hundred  years  of  the  nation's  history: 


Tablb  I.— Colored  Population  of  thh 

1  United  States. 

Tears. 

Colored 
Population. 

Per  Cent  of 

Total 
Population. 

Inereane  Per  Cent 

In  10  Tears. 

In  20  Tears. 

InaOTean. 

1790,.... 

757,208 

19.8 

.... 

1800,.... 

1,002,087 

18.9 

82!88 

.... 

1810,.... 

1,877,808 

19. 

87.6 

8i.96 

•   . . 

1820,.... 

1,771,656 

18.4 

28.59 

76.80 

133.97 

1880,.... 

2,338,642 

18.1 

81.44 

69.01 

132.89 

1840,.... 

2,873,648 

16.8 

23.4 

62.2 

108.57 

1850,.... 

8,638,808 

16.7 

26.68 

56.26 

105.89 

I860,.... 

4,441,880 

14.1 

22.07 

54.67 

90.74 

1870,.... 

5,891,000» 

18.8 

21.87 

48.15 

87.59 

1880,..  . 

6,580,798 

18.1 

22.07 

48.15 

80.25 

1890,.... 

7,500,000* 

11.9 

18.9 

89.12 

68.85 

Thus  while  the  total  population  of  the  country  has,  during  the 
century,  increased  sixteenfold,  the  colored  element  has  increased 
but  tenfold.  In  1790  that  element  constituted  nearly  one  fifth 
of  the  population ;  in  1840,  but  one  sixth ;  in  1860,  but  one 
seventh ;  in  1890,  less  than  one  eighth.  The  increase  per  cent. 
*  Partly  estimated* 
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within  that  element  itself  has  tended  to  a  decline  since  1810, 
alike  by  ten-year  periods  and  by  twenty-year  periods;  while 
the  decline  has  been  continuous  by  thirty-year  periods  from  the 
beginning. 


These  references  to  the  past  of  the  colored  race  in  the  United 
States  have  been  made  mainly  with  a  view  to  clearing  the  ground 
for  reasonable  conjectures  regarding  its  future.  What  can  be 
said  of  this?  In  the  first  place,  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  table 
is  sufficient  to  establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  movement 
there  seen  to  have  been  so  steadily  in  progress,  during  eighty 
years,  toward  reducing  the  relative  importance  of  this  element 
in  the  population  of  the  country,  will  go  on,  at  least  through  a 
considerable  future,  before  it  can  be  arrested;  the  strongest  im- 
probability that  this  movement  will  ever,  in  our  future  coiirse 
as  a  nation,  be  reversed. 

But  is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this  point  beyond  what 
appears  on  the  first  glance  at  our  table?  Here  comes  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  one  of  the  considerations  adverted  to  in  the  opening 
of  this  article,  viz.,  that  the  distribution  of  the  colored  people 
over  our  land,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  had  been 
very  diflferent  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  only  their  own 
natural  aptitudes  and  instincts  been  consulted  in  that  matter.  If 
this  be  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  that,  during  the  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-seven  years  since  the  blacks  were  left  free  to  move 
within  the  country  upon  their  own  impulses,  social,  economical, 
and  climatic  forces  have  been  operating  to  redress  the  disturbed 
balance.  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  the  tenth  census  could 
not  be  very  conclusive,  especially  in  view  of  the  disputed  count 
of  1870;  but  the  testimony  of  the  eleventh  census,  so  far  as  it 
has  yet  been  given,  very  clearly  shows  that  a  movement  is  in 
progress  toward  the  abandonment  by  the  blacks  of  the  higher, 
colder,  and  drier  lands  to  which  they  were  carried  by  the  will  of 
the  master  class. 

Unfortunately  we  have,  as  yet,  only  Kansas  among  the  former 
free  States,  in  the  race  tables  thus  far  issued  by  the  census  office; 
and  the  experience  of  a  single  State  in  this  respect  cannot  be  held 
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to  go  very  far,  especially  as  the  numbers  concerned  are  smalL 
We  shall,  therefore,  omit  consideration  of  it. 

In  the  following  table  we  draw  into  two  groups  all  the  other 
States  of  which  the  race  statistics  are  now  attainable.  The  first 
embraces  the  middle-southern  belt  of  the  old  slave  States;  States 
in  which  slavery  was  quite  as  much  of  a  political  and  social  as 
of  an  economic  institution ;  States  in  which  slaves  were  held, 
perhaps,  even  more  from  considerations  of  social  dignity  and 
importance  or  of  personal  convenience  than  from  considerations 
of  pecuniary  gain.  These  States  are  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri.  With  them  goes  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  most 
of  these  communities  the  colored  element  has  traditionally  been 
one  quarter  or  less  of  the  whole  population,  the  exceptions  being 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  where, 
ten  years  ago,  this  element  constituted  a  third  or  more  of  the 
total  population.  Only  two,  viz.,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
are  considerable  cotton  States;  and  in  each  of  these  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  crop  is  confined  to  comparatively  small  sections. 
The  constitution  of  the  second  group  speaks  for  itself. 

Tablb  n.— Colored  Population  of  Certain  States. 


SUto. 


1880. 

18B0. 

Per  Cent  of 
Ixxsreaae. 

26,443 

39,083 

9.76 

59,696 

75.937 

37.40 

271,451 

373,981 

0.56 

210,380 

318,004 

8.70 

145,850 

154,181 

6.04 

581,377 

567,170 

6.76 

408,151 

484,800 

7.78 

681,616 

640,867 

1.46 

35,886 

88,506 

39.44 

600,108 

681,481 

18.55 

310,666 

811,337 

47.78 

136,090 

166,678 

81.56 

735,188 

868,716 

19.11 

488,655 

563,898 

16.88 

650,391 

747,730 

14.96 

604,883 

693,508 

14.59 

898,884 

493,887 

35.38 

Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia,. 
Kentucky, 


Missouri, 

Nori^  Carolina,. 

Tennessee, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia,.. 


Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 

(^eor^ria, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

South  Cfarolina, . 
Texas, 


In  the  first  group,  West  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
show  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  increase;  but  this  concerns 
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very  small  populations  only.  The  remaining  great  masses  of  the 
colored  people  of  1880  in  this  group  show  gains  far  below  the 
average  of  that  element  for  the  whole  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  noticeable  how  closely,  with  the  exception  of  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  and  Texas  (all  which  had  in  1880,  and  indeed  still 
have,  large  unoccupied  areas),  the  cotton-planting  States  keep  to 
that  average.  The  great  masses  of  colored  population  in  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  have 
increased  during  the  decade  at  between  13.55  and  19.11  per  cent. 

Taking  the  two  groups  as  wholes,  we  find  that  the  increase  of 
the  colored  population  during  1880-90  has  been  in  the  first  but 
five  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while  in  the  second  it  approximated  19 
per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  increase  of  white  population  in  all 
these  States  greatly  outran  that  of  the  colored. 

Not  only  has  there  thus  been,  as  between  the  first  and  the 
second  group  of  States  under  consideration,  a  decided  tendency 
to  a  concentration  of  the  colored  element  in  the  cotton-raising 
States  on  or  near  the  Gulf,  but  in  certain  of  the  States  of  either 
group  which  have  a  wide  range  in  altitude  there  has  also  been 
manifested  a  tendency,  though  naturally  much  less  marked  in 
force,  toward  the  concentration  of  that  element  upon  the  lower 
lands.  Thus  in  Georgia,  which  comprises  a  vast  extent  alike  of 
typical  ^'black^belt"  cotton  lands  and  of  mountain  lands  suited 
to  manufactures  and  mining,  48.48  per  cent,  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation of  1880^  lived  less  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  1890  the  ratio  had  increased  to  51.87.  In  Tennessee,  which 
likewise  has  a  wide  range  in  altitude,  the  corresponding  propor- 
tions have  increased  from  60.52  in  1880  to  52.40  in  1890. 

What  do  such  facts  as  have  been  adduced  from  the  record 
of  the  past  ten  years  indicate  regarding  the  future  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  United  States?  I  answer,  they  show  that  the  antici- 
pations which  so  many  Americans  have  formed,  with  more  or 
with  less  of  satisfaction,  r^arding  a  large  continuous  increase  of 
that  element,  up  to  some  ultimate  very  high  point,  have  little 
foundation  in  recent  experience.  The  presiding  officer  of  a  Be- 
publican  State  convention  two  years  ago  sketched  for  his  audi- 
tors a  growth  of  the  colored  race  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
to  bring  them,  at  no  distant  future,  to  a  total  of  fifty  millioiwl 
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Of  course,  the  extravagance  of  this  computation  was  due  in  great 
part  to  the  omissions  (already  referred  to  in  this  paper)  from  the 
colored  census  of  1870,  which  caused  a  very  large  apparent  gain 
between  that  year  and  1880.  But  the  unreality  of  the  estimate 
in  question  was  also  in  part  due  to  a  failure  to  note  the  consid- 
eration which  is  intimated  in  the  figures  just  presented,  viz.,  that 
the  natural  field  for  the  colored  race  is,  not  strictly,  indeed,  yet 
still  virtually,  circumscribed  by  climate  and  industrial  conditions. 
Now,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  race  that  is  limited 
in  its  range  becomes,  by  that  very  fact,  subject  also  to  important 
restrictions  upon  its  capabilities  of  sustained  increase  within  that 
range.  If  the  growth  of  the  colored  race  is  hereafter  to  take 
place  mainly  within  the  cotton  belt,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
never  reach  fifty  millions,  or  a  third  of  that  number.  I  would 
not  presume  to  say  that  the  evidence  which  has  been  offered  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  colored  people  toward  concentration  with- 
in the  region  referred  to  is  conclusive;  but  I  entertain  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  further  course  of  our  population  will  exhibit 
that  tendency  in  continually  growing  force;  that  this  element 
will  be  more  and  more  drained  off  from  the  higher  and  colder 
lands  into  the  low,  hot  r^ons  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

That  in  these  regions  the  n^ro  finds  his  most  favorable  hab- 
itat and  environment  does  not  require  physiological  proof.  He 
is  here,  in  the  highest  sense,  at  home.  The  malarial  diseases,  so 
destructive  to  Europeans  in  this  climate  and  on  this  soil,  have 
little  power  over  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  industrial  raiaon 
cTStre  of  the  negro  is  here  found  at  its  maximum.  In  the  north- 
em  States  that  raison  cTiire  wholly  disappears.  There  is  nothing 
here,  aside  from  a  few  kinds  of  personal  service,  which  the  negro 
can  do,  which  the  white  man  cannot  do  as  well  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter. Even  upon  the  high  lands  of  the  old  slave  States,  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Alabama  or  Georgia,  for  instance,  or  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  there  is  little 
which  the  n^ro  can  do  which  the  white  man  cannot  do  equally 
well.  Nay,  in  the  upland  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop,  I  enter- 
tain the  conviction  that  the  vigorous,  resolute  white  element,  free 
from  the  incubus  of  human  slavery,  will  more  and  more  assert 
Itself,  lai*ge  plantations  being  subdivided  into  small  cotton  farms. 
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» 
If  the  forgoing  views  are  approximatelj  (hotcc^  the  relatiire 
decline  of  the  colored  population  throughout  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  cotton  belt,  will  be  due  partly  to  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  white  element;  partly  to  migration  southward 
from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, under  urgent  calls  for  additional  labor  in  the  cotton  fields, 
such  as  have  been  so  clamorously  made  during  the  past  few 
months ;  partly  to  the  high  rate  of  mortality  prevailing  among 
n^roes  in  northern  latitudes  and  even  in  southern  cities. 

To  illustrate  the  last  point  I  will  take  twenty-three  counties 
in  the  South,  containing  cities  and  large  towns  and  having  an 
aggregate  population,  according  to  the  tenth  census,  of  nearly 
600,000  whites  and  almost  exactly  as  many  n^roes.  In  these 
counties,  while  the  birth  rates  per  1,000  of  living  population 
were  for  the  whites  28.71  and  for  the  colored  36.08,  the  propor- 
tion of  those  bom  and  dying  in  the  census  year,  per  1,000  births, 
was  for  the  whites  100.1  and  for  the  colored  140.08.  If,  how- 
ever,  we  look  to  the  very  laige  cities  alone  for  the  statistics  of 
mortality,  we  find  the  disproportion  between  the  death  rate 
among  the  whites  and  the  death  rate  among  the  colored  much 
exaggerated,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Thus  in  New 
Orleans,  in  the  census  year  1889-90,  the  deaths  per  1,000  of  the 
living  population  were  for  the  whites  25.57  and  for  the  blacks 
86.  In  Baltimore  the  corresponding  death  rate  WS3  for  the 
whites  22.63,  for  the  colored  36.39.  In  St.  Louis  the  death 
rate  was  for  the  whites  18.19,  for  the  colored  83.78.  In  Wash- 
ington (including  in  this  term  the  whole  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia)  the  corresponding  rates  were  for  the  whites  19.84,  for  the 
colored  38.1.  We  have  not  as  yet  the  statistics  of  mortality 
for  Louisville,  Richmond,  and  Charleston,  but  in  1880  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  among  the  two  elements  of  population  in  these 
cities  was  as  follows: 


Cities. 

Deaths  per  1,000  of  Ltrlm:  Population. 

White. 

Colored. 

Louisville, 

20.04 
19.13 
38.78 

84.76 

Richmond, 

81.97 

Charleston, 

45. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  data  that  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  at  the  present  time  maintaining  its 
relatively  slight  rate  of  increase  only  by  means  of  a  very  high 
birth  rate,  just  a  little  in  excess  of  a  very  high  death  rate.  This 
is  a  very  critical  situation,  since  anything  which  may  occur  to 
reduce  Uie  birth  rate  will  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  reduce 
the  death  rate.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  an  untrained  and  ill- 
developed  race,  any  cause,  whether  the  diminution  of  marriages 
or  persistence  in  criminal  practices,  which  diminishes  the  birth 
rate  is  more  than  likely  to  accelerate  the  death  rate.  Hence  we 
may  say  that  wherever  the  industrial  rcdson  cTitre  of  the  colored 
man,  distinguished  as  an  economic  agent  from  the  white,  shall 
diminish  in  any  part  of  the  country,  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
followed  by  a  decline  in  this  element  more  rapid  than  would 
occur  in  the  case  of  another  element  of  the  population  which  had 
been  running  along  on  a  lower  birth  rate  but  with  also  a  lower 
death  rate. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 
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The  first  conscious  attempts  to  introduce  English  University 
Extension  methods  into  this  oountiy  were  made  in  1887,  by  in- 
dividuals connected  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
subject  was  first  publicly  presented  to  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation at  their  meeting  upon  one  of  the  Thousand  Islands  in 
September,  1887.*  The  idea  was  heartUy  approved  by  Dr.  W. 
F.  Poole,  of  Chicago,  and  other  librarians.  It  was  at  once  taken 
up  in  a  practical  way  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  Superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  Library,  which,  with  its  admirable  class  rooms,  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  libraries  in  this  country  for  popular  educa- 
tional work.  Mr.  Lamed  obtained  the  services  of  a  Hopkins 
graduate-student,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Bemis,  now  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Mr.  Bemis 
spent  twelve  weeks  in  Buffalo  in  the  winter  of  1887-88.  He 
gave  twelve  lectures  in  one  of  the  class  rooms  of  the  library  upon 
"Economic  Questions  of  the  Day."  His  special  subjects  were: 
(1)  "  Causes  of  Discontent " ;  (2)  *'  Socialism  and  Anarchy  " ;  (3) 
"  Henry  George's  Theory  of  Rent  Taxation  " ;  (4  and  5)  "  Mon- 
opolies"; (6)  "Immigration";  (7)  "Education";  (8)  "Labor 
Legislation  " ;  (9)  "  What  Determines  the  Rate  of  Wages  under 
Perfect  Competition";  (10)  "Labor  Oiganizations " ;  (11)  "Co- 
operation and  Profit  Sharing";  (12)  "Taxation  in  the  United 
States." 

There  was  a  printed  syllabus,  or  subject  analysis  of  each  lec- 
ture, with  suggestive  references  to  books,  magazine  articles,  labor 
reports,  etc.  All  the  library  material  recommended  in  the  sylla- 
bus was  brought  together  in  a  special  room  of  the  library,  and 
there  Dr.  Bemis  could  be  found  for  consultation  at  certain  hours 
every  working  day  for  twelve  weeks.  He  personified,  for  the 
time  being,  the  economic  section  of  the  BuflEalo  Library.    People 

*See  articles  on  "Seminary  Libraries  and  University  Extension,**  in 
<' Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,**  November,  1887. 
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came  to  him  for  further  information  upon  topics  connected  with 
his  lectures,  and  he  gave  them  helpful  suggestions  as  well  as  good 
things  to  read.  His  course  of  public  instruction,  instead  of  bor- 
ing a  long-suffering  community  twelve -times  for  sixty  minutes, 
surprisingly  interested  and  instructed  them  throughout  a  period  of 
three  monliis.  Good  citizens  began  to  study  political  economy. 
Bepresentatives  of  capital  and  labor  sat  side  by  side  in  the  class 
room  and  asked  the  lecturer  hard  questions.  It  is  a  very  good 
test  of  a  public  speaker  if  he  can  hold  popular  attention  upon  a 
serious  subject  for  one  hour.  Dr.  Bemis  not  only  held  his  audi- 
ence during  that  time  each  week,  but  he  interested  his  hearers  so 
deeply  that,  out  of  an  average  attendance  of  250,  more  than  200 
usually  stayed  after  the  lecture  for  a  second  hour  to  hear  the  class 
discussion,  in  which  each  participant  was  limited  to  five  minutes. 
The  city  papers  gave  good  reports  of  both  lectures  and  debates; 
thus  the  chief  lessons  of  an  interesting  public  course  were  car- 
ried into  almost  every  household  in  Buffalo. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  the  Buffalo  "  Courier  "  said:  "  It  is 
a  remarkable  testimonial  to  the  lecturer's  ability  and  fairness, 
that  without  any  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect  he  has  been  able 
for  twelve  weeks  to  hold  together  an  interested  audience  of  con- 
siderable  proportions  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  are 
usually  considered  insufferably  repelling.  One  speaker  expressed 
the  opinion  of  many  others  of  the  audience  last  night,  when  he 
said  that  he  thought  they  knew  about  twelve  times  as  much  re- 
garding the  subjects  discussed  as  when  they  began."  Mr.  Lamed 
in  an  article  on  "An  Experiment  in  University  Extension, "  said :  * 
"  It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  course  that  it  brought  together  the 
most  remarkably  mixed  company  of  people  that  we  ever  saw 
assembled  in  our  city.  The  workingmen  were  fairly  well  repre- 
sented, by  the  leaders  of  their  organization  more  particularly ; 
prominent  business  men  and  capitalists  were  usually  present; 
professional  men  came  in  numbers;  ladies  were  fully  one  half 
the  audience.  .  .  .  The  general  result  was  to  awaken  in  our  city 
a  degree  of  attention  to  these  economic  questions  which  they 
never  received  before." 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  lecture  course  was  oigan- 
•  "Library  Journal,*  Harch-April,  1888. 
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ized  upon  a  business  basis  and  more  than  paid  expenses.  It 
led  moreover  to  the  formation  in  Buffalo  of  a  local  branch  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  composed  of  earnest  students 
of  economic  science.  These  are  the  facts  r^arding  one  of  the 
first  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  to  intro- 
duce University  Extension  methods  into  this  country.  The  ex- 
periment indicates  that  public  libraries,  with  convenient  class 
rooms,  good  management,  and  good  lecturers,  may  become  very 
efficient  means  of  public  instruction.  A  town  library  should 
be  the  highest  of  high  schools,  and  may  become  a  local  branch 
of  the  People's  University. 

The  Buffalo  Library  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  wmter 
of  1888-89  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Lunt,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  gave  an  excellent  course  upon  "  American  Political 
History,"  with  a  printed  syllabus  of  topics  and  good  references 
for  the  study  of  each  presidential  administration.  The  same 
winter  Dr.  Bemis  repeated  his  course  on  "  Economic  Questions 
of  the  Day  "  in  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  lectured  two  evenings  in 
the  week  for  a  period  of  five  weeks.  The  course  was  organized 
by  the  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary  and  was  attended  by  business  and 
professional  men,  together  with  a  fair  proportion  of  wage-eamers. 
The  Canton  experiment,  like  that  of  Buffalo,  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  local  branch  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
but  the  course  was  not  a  pronounced  success,  partly  because  it 
was  not  sufficiently  advertised,  and  more  especially  because  it 
was  organized  by  one  clergyman,  without  tie  co-operation  of 
others.  It  is  essential  for  the  large  success  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  our  American  towns  and  cities  that  it  should  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  sectarianism.  While  class  courses  can 
undoubtedly  be  sustained  in  connection  with  individual  churches, 
it  is  difficult  for  any  such  form  of  public  lectures  to  command 
the  attention  of  a  large  community  where  there  are  different 
religious  interests.  A  neutral  basis,  like  a  public  library,  town 
hall,  high  school,  or  local  coU^e,  should  always  be  sought  for 
University  Extension  lectures. 

The  Canton  experiment  was  followed  in  February,  1889,  by 
another  course,  conducted  by  Dr.  Bemis,  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Library  at  St.  Louis.    Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden,  the  librarian  of 
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that  institution,  had  become  interested  in  the  idea  of  University 
Extension  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
in  1887.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Bulfalo  course,  he 
invited  Dr.  Bemis,  who  by  that  time  had  become  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to 
make  weekly  trips  to  St.  Louis,  818  miles  each  way,  and  give 
lectures  on  economic  subjects  in  a  pleasant  room  connected  with 
the  Public  Library.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  course  was  that  it  actually  was  given  by  Dr.  Bemis  under 
the  long-range  conditions  above  described.  This  was  University 
Extension  in  grim  earnest.  Experience  proved,  however,  not 
that  Vanderbilt  University  was  too  far  from  St.  Louis,  but  that 
the  library  class  room  of  St.  Louis  was  too  far  from  the  residence 
portion  of  the  city  to  attract  a  large  audience  in  the  evening.  A 
class  of  moderate  size  was  organized ;  an  excellent  class  list  of 
works  on  social  science  and  political  economy  was  printed ;  and 
a  local  branch  of  the  Economic  Association  was  duly  formed. 
Nevertheless  the  receipts  from  the  St.  Louis  course  did  not  suf- 
fice to  pay  expenses.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
higher  education  is  rarely  self-supporting.  It  requires  either 
endowment  or  subsidies.  In  England  it  is  not  expected  that 
local  lectures  can  be  supported  merely  by  the  sale  of  tickets. 
From  one  third  to  one  half  the  necessary  expenses  are  usually 
borne  by  capital  and  philanthropy.  Popular  educators  should  not 
be  discouraged  by  lack  of  economic  success.  A  class  of  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  earnest  students  is  an  educational  triumph. 
University  Extension  aims  at  good  classes,  not  at  mass  meetings. 
About  the  time  when  these  various  experiments  were  being 
tried  in  St.  Louis,  Canton,  and  Buffalo,  individual  members  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  were  attempting  to  introduce  Uni- 
versity Extension  methods  in  connection  with  local  lectures  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  first  practical  beginning  was  made 
with  a  class  of  young  people  who  met  once  in  two  weeks, 
throughout  the  winter  of  1887-88,  in  the  reading  room  of  a  beau- 
tiful modem  church  close  by  the  Woman's  College.  After  an 
introductory  talk  upon  "  University  Extension  "  by  a  Hopkins 
instructor,  the  class  was  intrusted  to  a  graduate  student,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Andrews,  now  professor  of  history  in  Bryn  Mawr 
35 
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College,  who  gave  a  series  of  instructive  lectures,  accompanied  by 
class  exercises,  upon  "The  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'* 
with  Mackenzie  for  a  textbook  on  that  subject.  A  working 
library  of  standard  authorities  was  collected  by  the  joint  eflforts 
of  the  leader,  the  class,  and  the  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  then  pas- 
tor  of  the  church.  To  the  hearty  and  generous  co-operation  of 
this  gentleman,  now  the  president  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore,  the  success  of  this  initial  experiment,  and  indeed 
of  several  others,  is  chiefly  due. 

Following  the  young  people's  course,  the  like  of  which  is  en- 
tirely practicable  in  any  church  society  with  a  college  man  for 
class  leader,  came  a  co-operative  and  peripatetic  course  of  twelve 
lectures  for  workingmen  on  "  The  Progress  of  Labor,"  by  twelve 
different  men  from  the  historical  department  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  These  twelve  apostles  of  extension  methods 
swung  around  a  circuit  of  three  different  industrial  neighbor- 
hoods in  Baltimore,  each  man  repeating  his  own  lecture  to  three 
different  audiences.  The  subjects  were  as  follows:  (1)  "  The  Ed- 
ucational Movement  among  Workingmen  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica," by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore ;.  (2)  "  What  Workingmen 
in  America  Need,"  by  C.  M.  Andrews,  of  Connecticut;  (3)  "  So- 
cialism, its  Strength  and  Weakness,"  by  E.  P.  Smith,  of  Mass- 
achusetts; (4)  "Chinese  Labor  and  Immigration,"  by  F.  W. 
Blackmar,  of  California ;  (5)  "  Labor  in  Japan,"  by  T.  K.  lyenaga ; 
(6)  "  Slave  Labor  in  Ancient  Greece,"  by  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Vir- 
ginia; (7)  "Labor  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  J.  M.  Vincent,  of 
Ohio;  (8)  "Mediaeval  Guilds,"  by  E.  L.  Stevenson,  of  Indiana; 
(9)  "  Labor  and  Manufactures  in  the  United  States  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  then  of  Baltimore;  (10)  "In- 
dustrial Progress  in  Modem  Times,"  by  H.  B.  Gardner,  of  Rhode 
Island ;  (11)  "  Industrial  Education,"  by  P.  W.  Ayres,  of  Illinois ; 
(12)  "Scientific  Charity  and  Organized  Self-help,"  by  A.  G. 
Warner,  of  Nebraska,  then  General  Agent  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization  Society  of  Baltimore. 

Every  lecture  was  accompanied  by  a  printed  syllabus  in  the 
hands  of  the  audience,  and  was  followed  by  an  oral  examination 
and  a  class  discussion.  Every  man  lectured  without  other  notes 
than  those  contained  in  his  outline  of  topics.     The  courses  were 
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organized  upon  a  business  basis  and  not  upon  the  theory  of 
giving  something  for  nothing.  This  co-operative  experiment  in 
University  Extension  work  was,  however,  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful. Probably  it  was  more  useful  to  the  lecturers  than  to 
their  hearers.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that  it  is  mis- 
taken zeal  for  university  men  to  attempt  to  lecture  to  working- 
men  as  such,  or  indeed  to  any  "  class  of  people."  University  Ex- 
tension should  be  for  citizens  without  regard  to  their  occupation. 

The  most  successful  educational  experiments  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins  men  have  been  in  connection  with  Teachers'  Associations  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton. Under  such  auspices  co-operative  and  class  courses  in 
American  history  and  economic  and  social  science,  with  printed 
syllabuses,  have  been  given  before  audiences  varying  from  150 
to  1,000  appreciative  hearers.  Chautauqua  circles  in  Baltimore 
have  also  been  found  intelligent  and  responsive  to  student 
lectures.  Under  the  direction  of  Hopkins  men  a  three  years' 
graduate  course  of  study  in  English  history  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  by  more  than  one  thousand  students,  who  had  already 
finished  the  four  years  of  required  study  in  the  Chautauqua  Lit- 
erary and  Scientific  Circles.  A  very  elaborate  syllabus,  based  on 
Green's  **  History  of  England  "  and  select  volumes  of  the  "  Epoch 
Series,"  has  been  the  means  of  guiding  this  interesting  work  now 
in  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  connection  with  the 
Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts  more  detailed  courses  in 
ancient  and  modem  history  have  been  conducted  in  the  same 
way,  with  monthly  written  examinations,  the  papers  being  in 
most  cases  set  and  read  by  Hopkins  graduates,  working  under 
direction  after  the  manner  of  Professor  W.  H.  Harper,  of  Yale 
University,  president-elect  of  the  new  university  at  Chicago,  who 
is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  recent  higher  educational  work  of 
Chautauqua. 

The  idea  of  University  Extension  in  connection  with  Chau- 
tauqua  was  conceived  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  during  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land,  in  1886,  when  he  saw  the  English  lecture  system  in  practi- 
cal operation  and  his  own  methods  of  encouraging  home  reading 
in  growing  favor  with  university  men.  The  first  definite  Ameri- 
can plan,  showing  at  once  the  aims,  methods,  cost,  and  history,  of 
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University  Extension  lectures,  was  drawn  up  at  Chautauqua  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  early  summer  of  1888  and  was 
printed  in  September  of  that  year  by  the  Chautauqua  Press.  Suc- 
cessive editions  of  the  prospectus  were  issued  in  1889  and  1890. 
They  have  proved  of  suggestive  value  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  students,  returning  from  Chautauqua,  have  done 
local  missionary  work  for  the  cause  of  University  Extension. 
The  plan  has  been  tried  in  various  places  with  fair  success  by  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  Mr.  George  E.  Vincent,  of  BujBEalo,  and  by  a 
Hopkins  man.  Professor  W.  D.  McClintock,  now  of  Wells  Col- 
lie; but  experience  has  shown  that  the  best  opportunity  for 
Chautauqua  University  Extension  is  at  Chautauqua  itself,  in 
the  summer  season,  and  in  the  forty  or  more  local  assemblies, 
where  thousands  of  people  meet  and  where  the  adaptation  of 
English  methods  will  systematize  American  popular  instruction 
and  give  it  greater  continuity.  At  the  central  Chautauqua,  in 
the  summers  of  1889  and  1890,  lecture  courses  were  given  upon 
the  extension  plan  with  syllabus,  class  discussions,  and  final 
written  or  oral  examinations.  The  peculiar  combination  of 
college  work  and  public  lectures  now  in  vogue  at  Chautauqua 
makes  the  adaptation  of  these  devices  an  easy  matter. 

Contemporary  with  the  development  of  Chautauqua  College 
and  University  Extension  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Seth  T.  Stewart, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  "  University  and  School  Extension." 
This  movement  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers'  Association  under  the  progressive  leadership  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  himself  a  Yale  man  and  a  practical  educator,  whose  en- 
thusiasm and  generous  public  spirit  deserve  hearty  recognition. 
The  first  public  announcement  of  his  project  was  made  Novem- 
ber 20,  1888,  and  contemplated  the  formation  of  "  a  strong  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  public  schools  and  the  universities." 
The  main  idea  was  the  promotion  of  courses  of  reading  at  home 
and  in  social  circles  along  special  lines,  imder  the  direction  of 
competent  professors — a  manifest  improvement  upon  earlier 
Chautauqua  methods.  First  rate  men  were  secured  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  who  prepared  very  suggestive 
syllabuses  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  students  in  English 
and  other  literatures,  history,  and  natural  science.    Many  classes 
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were  formed  and  over  one  thousand  teachers  in  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  pursued  definite  courses  of  study  under  good  guid- 
ance in  1889-90.  No  mention  of  University  Extension  lectures 
was  made  in  the  first  circular.  Indeed,  that  feature  has  but  re- 
cently been  developed  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  (1891),  al- 
though it  was  first  proposed  in  the  second  circular,  issued  Janu- 
ary 1,  1889,  and  was  doubtless  contemplated  from  the  outset. 
It  was  stated  in  1889  that  University  and  School  Extension  was 
"  primarily  intended  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,"  but  it 
was  believed  that  others  might  pursue  the  studies  proposed. 
This  expectation  has  been  realized,  and  the  Brooklyn  idea  is  now 
attracting  wide  attention  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

Several  public  meetings  were  held  in  New  York  in  1889-90 
for  the  promotion  of  University  and  School  Extension.  After- 
dinner  addresses  were  made  by  President  Eliot  on  "  The  Univer- 
sities and  the  Schools — What  Each  Can  Do  for  the  Other;  "  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  **  What  Uni- 
versities Can  Do  for  the  People ;  "  by  President  Patton,  on  "  Post- 
Graduate  Study."  These  gentlemen  and  Presidents  Dwight  and 
Low,  together  with  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Dr.  E.  S.  Storrs, 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  have  sanctioned  the  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  movement  by  their  presence  at  these  meetings  or 
by  allowing  their  names  to  appear  in  the  printed  circulars  of 
"  University  and  School  Extension." 

The  most  recent  phase  of  this  movement  was  the  beginning 
in  March,  1891,  of  "  spring  courses  "  of  lectures  in  New  York 
City.  Well-known  professors  from  Princeton,  Columbia,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  the  Collie  of  the  City  of  New  York  gave  short 
courses  of  five  lectures  in  such  attractive  centers  as  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  Cooper  Union,  Columbia  Collie,  and 
the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  upon  such  subjects  as  art  and 
archaeology,  astronomy,  English  and  German  literature,  philol- 
ogy, philosophy,  and  psychology.  Syllabuses  were  used,  but  the 
various  other  features  of  extension  work — written  exercises,  dis- 
cussions, and  final  examinations — do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sjrstematically  carried  out. 

Columbia  College  naturally  proved  the  most  attractive  centre 
for  University  Extension.     The  lectures  on  English  and  Ger- 
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man  literature,  astronomy,  and  psychology  were  perhaps  best 
teceived.  There  appeared,  however,  to  be  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  some  lecturers,  in  presenting  their  subjects  with  sufficient 
clearness  and  vivacity  for  a  popular  audience.  This  practical 
defect  will  doubtless  be  discovered  elsewhere  in  this  country 
when  university  men  take  the  lecturer's  platform. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  recent  experiments  in  University 
Extension  in  America  has  been  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity  Teaching.  At  various  local  centres  Mr.  Eichard  G. 
Moulton,  one  of  the  most  experienced  lecturers  from  Cambridge, 
England,  lectured  for  ten  weeks  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1891 
to  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  All  the  essential  features 
of  English  University  Extension  were  methodically  and  persist- 
ently carried  out.  Individual  or  partial  attempts  had  previously 
been  made  here  and  there  in  the  United  States,  but  Philadelphia 
deserves  the  credit  of  really  establishing  University  Extension  in 
a  thorough  and  systematic  way,  which  promises  to  be  of  practi- 
cal service  to  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
phases  of  University  Extension  there  was  the  interest  taken  by 
intelligent  workingmen  in  a  lecture  course  on  higher  mathema- 
tics given  by  Professor  Crawley,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  petition  for  such  a  course  was  signed  by  thirty-five 
machinists,  draughtsmen,  architects'  assistants,  and  other  skilled 
workers;  and  the  course  was  actually  given,  with  an  average 
audience  of  seventy-five  attentive  hearers.  A  full  account  of 
University  Extension  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  great  variety  of 
short  essays  upon  interesting  phases  of  the  subject,  has  lately 
been  published  in  "  The  Book  News  "  (PhiladelpWa,  May,  1891). 

The  American  field  for  University  Extension  is  too  vast  for 
the  missionary  labors  of  any  one  society  or  organization.  Our 
Eastern  universities  and  the  State  institutions  of  the  "West  and 
South,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try, have  fields  all  their  own,  which  no  association  of  middle  men 
can  work  half  so  well.  These  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest,  but 
the  laborers  are  few.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  r^ular  professors  to 
go  upon  long  missionary  journeys  for  University  Extension,  Oc- 
casionally perhaps  they  can  give  an  introductory  lecture,  or  help 
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organize  a  public  course  near  home,  but  they  are  not  the  men  for 
circuit-riding.  Their  work  lies  under  their  very  hands.  If  pro- 
fessors have  any  leisure,  they  can  employ  it  more  profitably  in 
original  investigation  or  in  literary  labors.  A  regular  staff  of 
University  Extension  lecturers  should  be  trained  at  our  best 
universities,  from  their  own  graduate  students.  These  academic 
fledglings  should  be  taught  to  fly  around  the  home  nest  before 
they  attempt  distant  flights.  This  is  the  method  of  Baltimore, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  While  it  is  recognized  in  England  that 
almost  anything  will  pass  at  college,  no  young  lecturer  is  allowed 
to  experiment  upon  an  English  public  until  he  and  his  syllabus 
have  been  approved  by  critical  academic  authorities. 

The  most  significant  sign  of  the  times  with  regard  to  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  America  is  the  recent  appropriation  of  the 
sum  of  $10,000  for  this  very  object  by  the  New  York  legislature. 
The  money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Eegents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  supervisory 
body,  dating  from  1784,  embraces  all  other  universities,  colleges, 
and  incorporated  institutions  of  academic  and  higher  education 
within  the  State,  together  with  the  State  Library  and  the  State 
Museum  at  Albany  and  such  other  libraries  and  museums  as 
may  be  recognized  by  the  University.  The  Begents,  of  whom 
George  William  Curtis  is  the  chancellor,  are  a  kind  of  ministry 
of  public  instruction  for  the  whole  State.  They  now  have  full 
j)ower  to  co-operate  with  localities,  organizations,  and  associa- 
tions, within  State  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  the 
people  at  large,  adults  as  well  as  youth,  opportunities  and  facil- 
ities for  higher  education.  No  part  of  the  appropriation  can  be 
expended  in  paying  for  the  services  of  local  lecturers.  The  eco- 
nomic principle  of  all  University  Extension  is  to  throw  the  bur- 
den of  expense  upon  the  localities  benefited.  A  local  course  of 
twelve  lectures  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $350.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  New  York  act  is  simply  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  for  organizing  a  State  system  of  University  Extension,  to 
suggest  proper  methods  of  work,  to  secure  suitable  lecturers,  to 
conduct  examinations,  to  grant  certificates,  and  to  render  such 
general  assistance  and  co-operation  as  localities  may  require. 

The  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  local  examinations  already 
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exists  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  it  did  in  England  before 
University  Extension  was  inaugurated.  By  the  act  of  June  15, 
1889,  the  Events  have  full  power  to  establish  higher  examina- 
tions and  to  confer  diplomas  of  any  kind  which  they  may  deem 
proper.  They  can  mark  out  courses  of  study  and  establish  re- 
quirements for  degrees  of  every  sort.  They  can  examine  into 
die  conditions  and  operations  of  every  corporate  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  State,  including  colleges  and  universities  like  Vassar, 
Cornell,  and  Columbia.  They  already  disburse  annually  to  local 
academies  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  existing 
fimds.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  this  country  an  educational 
body  with  such  comprehensive  powers  as  are  now  legally  vested 
in  the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Through  their  existing  connections  with  academies,  colleges, 
libraries,  and  museums,  they  can  utilize  some  of  the  best  educa- 
tional machinery  in  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  University 
Extension. 

A  committee  representing  the  New  York  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, appointed  by  Chancellor  Curtis,  reported  February  9, 
1891,  in  favor  of  "  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  a  State 
system  of  university  extension,  including  not  only  lectures,  but 
such  conferences,  examinations,  and  certificates  for  work  done 
as  experience  may  have  proved  to  be  desirable  and  practicable." 
This  committee,  consisting  of  its  chairman,  President  C.  K. 
Adams,  of  Cornell,  and  Presidents  Low,  of  Columbia,  Taylor,  of 
Vassar,  Hill,  of  Eochester,  and  Webster,  of  Union,  further  recom- 
mended, in  order  to  maintain  high  university  standards,  that 
**  the  regents  work  through  the  representatives  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  State  as  a  committee  having  charge  of  the 
details  of  instruction  and  examination."  The  University  Exten- 
sion Committee,  acting  upon  this  suggestion  but  without  abdicat- 
ing general  control,  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Eegents  the  annual 
appointment  of  a  University  Extension  Council,  composed  of  five 
or  more  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
State,  such  appointment  to  be  made  at  University  Convocation 
by  the  Chancellor,  from  nominations  by  the  University  Exten- 
sion Committee.  The  proposed  University  Extension  Council  is 
to  advise  and  co-operate  with  this  committee  of  the  Regents  and 
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to  make  to  them  an  annual  report  upon  the  subject  of  Uni- 
versity Extension.  This  entire  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  February  11,  1891,  and  their  request  for  $10,000  for 
prosecuting  the  work  was  granted  by  the  New  York  l^islature, 
April  16,  1891.     The  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Regents  to  appoint  a  competent  Uni- 
versity  Extension  secretary  to  organize  local  lecture  courses  in 
connection  with  colleges,  universities,  libraries,  museums,  asso- 
ciations, and  localities  throughout  the  State.  The  greatest  prac- 
tical difficulty  will  be  to  secure  the  right  sort  of  men  for  exten- 
sion  lecturers.  The  success  of  the  whole  experiment  will  depend 
upon  those  who  undertake  it.  "  One  of  the  first  necessities," 
says  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  "  is  the  training 
of  a  supply  of  competent  and  enthusiastic  young  lecturers, 
who  will  take  the  field  on  small  pay,  for  the  sake  of  the  intro- 
duction it  will  give  them.     The  difficulty  now  is  to  find  such." 

While  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  must  sup- 
ply educated  men  for  this  service,  there  ought  to  be  established 
a  State  seminary  for  the  practical  training  and  preliminary  testing 
of  public  instructors.  Such  a  training  school  might  be  easily 
and  inexpensively  maintained  at  Albany,  where  the  resources  of 
the  State  Library  would  afford  admirable  opportunities  for  orig- 
inal  research  and  for  the  quiet  preparation  of  lecture  courses  by 
would-be  educators.  The  best  vantage  ground,  however,  for 
actual  experiment  would  undoubtedly  be  found  in  New  York 
City,  in  connection  with  Columbia  College,  museums,  missions, 
college  settlements.  Cooper  Union,  the  College  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  and  "  School  and  University  Extension."  The  Pratt  In- 
stitute and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  are  also  centres  for  good  work. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Regents,  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  from  whose 
Albany  address  in  July,  1889,  on  "  The  Extension  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,"  this  recent  State  movement 
has  proceeded,  early  recognized  the  possibilities  of  Chautauqua 
and  other  summer  assemblies  as  outposts  for  practical  observa- 
tion and  good  training.  The  State  and  city  of  New  York  are 
full  of  good  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  University  Extension, 
and  they  need  only  to  be  utilized.  Local  colleges,  academies, 
institutes,  and  museums  are  all  at  hand.    General  conventions  of 
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Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  have 
declared  their  approval  of  the  new  project  of  the  Eegents.  Uni- 
versity  Extension  will,  moreover,  provide  an  outlet  for  college 
graduates  and  at  the  same  time  recruit  the  supply  of  students. 

Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  one  of  the  Brents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sexton,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  University  Extension,  of  which  Mr.  Depew 
is  also  a  member,  said,  April  13,  1891 :  "  I  have  made  consider- 
ble  study  of  the  subject,  and  believe  that  when  the  experiment 
is  once  made,  its  benefits  will  be  so  great  and  immediately  evi- 
dent that  the  institution  will  become  a  part  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem." George  William  Curtis,  Chancellor  of  the  Eegents  and  a 
member  of  the  same  committee  with  Mr.  Depew,  said  of  Uni- 
versity Extension :  "  The  development  of  this  movement  and  its 
extraordinary  success  are  the  most  significant  facts  in  the 
modem  history  of  education." 

The  movement  originated  in  the  year  1867  in  academic 
lectures  to  the  school  teachers  and  workingmen  of  the  North  of 
England  by  Professor  James  Stuart  of  Cambridge,  now  member 
of  Parliament.  The  admirable  system  of  popular  instruction 
which  he  devised  (circuit  lectures,  with  syllabus,  class,  written 
exercises,  and  final  examination)  was  sanctioned  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  1873.  Oxford  followed  in  1878.  The 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  dates 
from  1876  and  is  under  a  joint  board  of  control  representing  the 
two  great  universities  and  the  most  important  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  metropolis.  By  these  three  principal  agencies 
University  Extension  has  been  carried  through  all  England. 
The  Scotch  universities,  the  colleges  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
even  the  distant  universities  of  Australia  have  followed  the  good 
example  set  by  Cambridge.  In  1889-90  nearly  400  courses  of 
local  lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London  organizations.  No  less  than  41,000  English 
men  and  women  outside  the  colleges  and  universities  were 
reached  last  year  by  these  extension  courses. 

So  remarkable  are  the  facts  concerning  the  local  demand  by 
the  English  people  for  higher  education  that  the  present  seems  to 
be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.    The  Reformation  introduced  a  more 
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popular  spirit  into  religion.  The  great  revolutions  in  Holland, 
England,  America,  and  France  opened  the  way  for  the  democratic 
spirit  in  politics.  And  now  science  and  culture  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  demands  of  the  living  age.  Lord  Bacon  long  ago 
said  that  wisdom  for  man's  self  is  in  many  branches  thereof  a 
depraved  thing,  but  it  has  taken  centuries  for  cultivated  English- 
men to  learn  this  fact  with  regard  to  university  education.  It  is 
only  within  a  generation  that  dissenters  have  had  full  academic 
rights  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  spirit  of  the  Eeformation 
and  of  modem  revolutions  must  triumph  in  education  as  well  as 
in  religion  and  government.  New  England  and  America  set  an 
example  to  all  the  world  in  the  state  support  of  public  schools. 
Old  England  has  led  the  way  to  the  higher  education  of  adult 
citizens,  men  and  women,  but  Americans  have  already  advanced 
one  step  further  than  has  the  mother  country,  for  New  York  has 
provided  for  a  Stat«  system  of  University  Extension.  She  must 
work  out  the  experiment  with  great  caution  and  not  cripple  in 
any  way  the  spirit  of  local  self-help.  Not  a  dollar  should  be 
granted  to  localities  or  institutions  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
academic  lectures.  General  supervision  and  encouragement  of 
local  efforts  should  be  the  function  of  the  university  in  New 
York  and  in  every  other  State.  K  the  universities  will  not  co- 
operate, let  the  people  help  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  local 
talent,  or  to  the  nearest  college,  or  to  the  legislature.  Communi- 
ties desiring  local  lectures  should  put  themselves  into  communi- 
cation with  their  State  university  or  with  the  most  important 
educational  institution  in  their  vicinage. 

The  conditions  of  permanent  success  for  University  Extension 
in  this  country  are  so  different  from  those  in  England  that  we 
must  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of 
illuminating  centres.  The  State  universities  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  are  already  in  organic  relations  with 
popular  educational  institutions  throughout  wide  areas  and  have 
only  to  utilize  existing  connections  for  the  successful  promotion 
of  University  Extension  in  the  great  North-west.  Into  this  vast 
field  will  soon  enter  the  new  University  of  Chicago  with  its 
elaborate  federal  system  and  avowed  sympathy  with  the  cause. 

Herbert  B.  Adams. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  LAW. 

On  April  5,  1837,  an  act  of  Congress  became  effective,  bear- 
ing the  comprehensive  title  of  "  An  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce." 
It  was  an  entirely  new  departure  in  federal  legislation.  Its 
authority  rests  upon  a  constitutional  provision  which  confers 
upon  Congress  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  .  .  .  among  the 
several  States,"  the  extent  and  limitations  of  which  have  never 
been  judicially  determined. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  creatures  of  State  leg* 
islation.  There  has  been  no  governmental  supervision  of  rail- 
way construction.  New  lines  have  everywhere  been  authorized 
with  the  utmost  freedom  by  the  various  States  and  Territories, 
and  leases,  purchases  and  consolidations  have  been  easily 
arranged  in  which  State  lines  have  been  altogether  disregarded. 
The  railroad  system  has  been  a  most  potent  agency  for  the  prac- 
tical unification  of  our  country  by  quietly  obliterating  territorial 
divisions,  while  threading  the  land  with  a  network  of  iron 
rails  along  which  interstate  commerce  moves  without  rest. 

The  course  pursued  in  establishing  this  modem  transporta- 
tion facility  has  been  so  hasty  and  inconsiderate  that  the*  funda- 
mental relation  of  the  Nation  to  the  several  railroad  corporations 
is  to  this  day  unsettled.  From  the  outset  the  public  has  confided 
implicitly  in  what  it  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  "  principle  of  free 
competition."  While  railway  charters  have  usually  contained 
a  clause  authorizing  each  company  to  fix  its  rates  and  fares,  it 
was  always  practicable  to  provide  a  competing  line  when  rates 
were  thought  unjust.  Competing  lines  have  been  multiplied 
and  expanded,  until  their  very  number  is  now  the  source  of  the 
most  serious  practical  difficulties  connected  with  our  domestic 
commerce. 

This  universal  reliance  upon  competition  as  the  safeguard  of 
the  public  has  had  two  noticeable  results:  first,  it  has  tended  to 
entrench  railroad  managers  in  the  belief  that  the  public  was 
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protected  sufficiently  thereby,  and  that  carriers  by  rail,  like  car- 
riers by  sea,  were  entitled  to  fix  rates  at  will,  subject  only  to  the 
control  of  competitive  conditions.  This  view  was  supported  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  charters  no  supervisory  control  over  railway 
rates  was  reserved;  and  the  doctrine  that  a  charter  is  a  contract, 
the  obligation  of  which  the  legislatures  are  forbidden  to  impair, 
has  been  relied  upon  as  definitely  committing  the  rate-making 
power  to  the  corporations  themselves.  This  construction  was  first 
shaken  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1876,  in  what^ 
have  since  been  known  as  the  "  Granger  cases,"  wherein  a  general 
supervisory  power  over  the  charges  of  common  carriers  was 
asserted  as  existing  in  the  State  legislatures  at  common  law,  su- 
perior to  charter  clauses.  This  decision  was  not  unanimous,  and 
the  reasoning  presented  was  not  so  convincing  as  to  command 
universal  acceptance.  It  was  at  once  challenged  by  the  corpora- 
tions, and  has  been  from  time  to  time  attacked  in  the  same  tri- 
bunal ;  it  has  not  yet  been  withdrawn  but  it  has  been  materially 
modified,  notably  in  a  case  from  Minnesota  decided  in  1890, 
when  it  was  established  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
State  cannot  go  in  reducing  railway  rates,  which  limit  would  be 
passed  in  case  a  State  should  attempt  to  deprive  a  corporation  of 
its  property  without  due  process  of  law,  by  fixing  rates  too  low 
to  permit  of  a  fair  remuneration  for  its  use.  A  large  debatable 
ground  yet  remains  open,  with  a  possibility  that  the  position  of 
the  railway  in  federal  jurisprudence  may  eventually  be  radi- 
cally modified. 

In  the  second  place,  in  its  practical  working,  competition  bred 
discrimination.  The  evils  of  unjust  discrimination  in  railway 
methods  cannot  be  too  vividly  portrayed.  As  time  went  on  they 
became  more  and  more  pronounced,  until  they  were  too  great  to 
be  endured.  Legislative  investigations  were  demanded.  Laws 
forbidding  partiality  were  enacted  here  and  there,  experimental 
and  often  inefficient,  but  usually  based  upon  an  English  statute 
passed  in  1854,  when  Parliament  had  the  sagacity  to  take  this 
evil  by  the  throat  in  its  youth  and  strangle  it.  Finally  Congress 
took  the  matter  up.  Its  action  was  from  time  to  time  postponed, 
upon  the  idea  that  the  States  which  bad  created  the  railroads 
should  be  left  to  deal  with  them ;  until  Congress  and  the  country 
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in  1886  were  surprised  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  Wabash  Eailway  Company  vs.  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, which  declared  that  a  State  law  against  discrimination  had 
no  validity  in  respect  to  interstate  shipments,  even  though  Con- 
gress had  wholly  refrained  from  action  upon  the  subject.  Upon 
the  heels  of  this  decision  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

This  report  summed  up  the  necessity  for  federal  legislation 
in  a  series  of  *'  Complaints  against  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States,"  eighteen  in  number,  all  of  which  were  merely 
specifications  under  one  general  charge — discrimination.  The 
bill  recommended  to  the  Senate  might  properly  have  been  named 
An  Act  to  Prevent  Eailway  Discrimination.  Its  machinery  and 
details  were  all  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  result. 

Yet  in  admitting  the  wrong  and  approving  the  application  of 
a  proper  remedy,  it  is  only  just  to  remember  that  the  evil  was 
not  altogether  or  chiefly  the  fault  of  railway  managers.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  perceived  by  them  more  clearly  and  deprecated 
by  them  more  seriously  than  by  any  other  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  the  natural  and  logical  outgrowth  of  the  unforeseen 
and  extraordinary  violence  of  railway  competition.  In  order  to 
secure  traffic  a  railway  official  felt  called  upon  to  underbid  his 
rival.  He  gave  the  shipper  a  private  rate,  a  rebate,  a  free  pass — 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  concession  or  a  favor.  The  land  was 
honeycombed  with  special  arrangements  of  innumerable  forms, 
all  secret,  because  otherwise  they  would  have  been  useless,  and 
all  forced  upon  the  carriers  by  the  exigencies  of  unbridled  com- 
petition. Many  shippers  became  wealthy  from  such  gains. 
Others  were  envious  of  like  success.  At  last  the  public  sense  of 
justice  demanded  a  reform. 

The  remedy  proposed  was  the  forbidding  of  unjust  discrim- 
ination under  pains  and  penalties.  That  was  the  essence  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law.  In  other  words,  the  result  was  pro- 
hibited while  the  cause  was  left  in  full  operation.  It  was 
thought  that  free  and  unrestricted  competition  must  be  main- 
tained as  an  essential  principle  of  the  American  railway  system. 
The  symptoms  of  a  disease  had  been  submitted  to  diagnosis  and 
a  treatment  for  the  malady  was  prescribed,  while  its  cause  was 
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allowed  to  remain  in  full  force.  It  was  not  perceived  that  com- 
petition might  be  regulated  in  its  excesses  without  by  any 
means  eflEacing  it  altogether.  Legislation  assumed  the  singular 
attitude-  of  demanding  that  the  most  extreme  competition  be 
preserved,  while  prohibiting  it  to  be  carried  on  in  the  most  di- 
rect and  eflBcient  way. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
originated  the  law  was  not  altogether  responsible  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  illogical  position.  The  law  as  at  first  passed  in  the 
Senate  imposed  upon  interstate  carriers  the  three  obligations  of 
just  and  reasonable  rates,  the  avoidance  of  all  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  cessation  of  undue  preferences  or  advantages.  The 
principal  agency  provided  for  their  enforcement  was  publicity ; 
tariffs  were  required  to  be  published  and  filed  as  a  public  record, 
and  thereupon  to  be  maintained  without  deviation ;  a  Commis- 
sion was  erected  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions; 
full  statistics  were  demanded.  In  this  form  intelligent  railway 
managers,  who  had  followed  the  course  of  the  investigation  and 
the  framing  of  the  law  with  great  interest,  were  quite  generally 
willing  to  accept  the  supervision  of  a  national  authority  in  lieu 
of  the  conflicting  and  at  times  impracticable  attempts  at  State 
regulation  which  had  previously  embarrassed  them;  and  the 
proposed  legislation  was  welcomed  as  affording  some  promise  of 
escape  from  the  meshes  of  the  unfortunate  system  of  discrimina- 
tions in  which  unwillingly  they  had  become  involved. 

During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  the 
Senate  bill  was  considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  legislators  who  were  desirous  of 
imposing  more  inflexible  rules.  They  insisted  upon  giving  it  a 
greater  severity  of  form,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting  features 
which  were  designed  to  make  the  amelioration  of  competition  im- 
possible ;  in  other  words,  they  proposed  to  stamp  out  the  disease 
by  force,  but  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the  miasm  which  was 
its  cause.  An  amended  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  which  rad- 
ically changed  the  proposed  enactment;  a  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence followed ;  and  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  an  agree- 
ment was  patched  up  to  which  the  Senate  finally  assented, 
although  many  senators  who  had  supported  the  original  measure 
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recorded  their  votes  against  it.  In  this  way  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce  was  passed,  the  two  principal  features  grafted  on  the 
measure  by  the  action  of  the  House  being  the  short-haul  clause 
and  the  anti-pooling  clause,  with  other  changes  in  the  direction 
of  greater  stringency. 

Upon  its  publication  railway  managers  were  startled,  and 
some  of  them  were  disposed  to  active  opposition.  The  general 
sentiment  among  them,  however,  was  that  there  was  much  of 
good  in  the  new  law,  particularly  in  its  anti-discrimination  fea- 
tures, and  that  it  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  in  the  belief  that 
time  would  bring  such  corrections  as  might  be  found  necessary. 
Arrangements  were,  therefore,  made  for  the  printing  and  filing  of 
tariflEs,  and  rate  sheets  were  overhauled  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating  so  far  as  possible  such  unjust  discrimination  as  was  appar- 
ent upon  their  face.  Of  course  discriminations  in  railway  rates 
are  necessary;  for  example,  the  rate  upon  silk  and  upon  sand 
should  not  be  the  same,  and  the  question  is  often  a  doubtful  one 
whether  a  particular  discrimination  is  or  is  not  unjust.  The  de- 
termination of  this  question,  arising  in  innumerable  forms,  is  the 
matter  which  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion since  the  passage  of  the  law. 

The  furnishing  of  statistics  was  also  accepted  by  the  roads  as 
a  proper  and  perhaps  a  useful  requirement,  and  has  been  devel- 
oped into  a  thorough  and  complete  series  of  returns  in  which  all 
railway  companies  now  participate,  not  only  those  which  cross 
State  boundaries  but  also  those  located  within  single  States 
which  are  engaged  through  their  connections  in  interstate  traffic. 
This  feature  of  the  law  is  in  a  fair  way  eventually  to  bring  about 
a  universal  assimilation  of  statistical  returns  throughout  the 
country,  which  when  accomplished  will  be  of  almost  incalculable 
value  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  roads  themselves. 

Reviewing  its  effect  upon  railway  rates,  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  seen  to  have  intensified  former  conditions.  Since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  civil  war  the  tendency  of  railway  rates  in  the  United 
States  has  been  uniformly  downward,  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petitive conditions  whose  force  cannot  be  appreciated  by  persons 
outside  the  circle  of  traffic  officers  who  directly  feel  their  constant 
burden.    In  1865  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  from  three  to 
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four  times  greater  than  in  1885.  When  the  act  in  question 
took  effect,  ndlway  rates  in  the  United  States,  especially  the  long- 
distance freight  rates  on  which  interstate  traffic  is  moved,  had*^^**^  .^"^ 
reached  a  plane  so  low  as  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  It 
was  recognized  at  that  time  that  except  in  isolated  cases  the  rates 
were  generally  low  enough;  and  the  Senate  committee  were 
careful  to  explain  that  the  need  of  the  public  was  not  so  much 
lower  rates  as  non-discriminating  and  non-fluctuating  rates. 
The  public  is  vitally  interested  to  have  the  carriers  earn  enough 
to  enable  them  to  operate  their  property  efficiently,  with  safety 
to  persons  and  property,  and  to  insure  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  employment  of  the  necessary  capital. 

The  forces  which  drove  rates  downward  during  the  twenty 
years  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute  have  since  con- 
tinued in  play,  and  other  potent  influences  in  the  same  direction 
have  been  added  by  the  law.  For  example,  the  short-haul  rule 
involved  large  immediate  reductions,  and  continues  to  impose 
the  requirement  that  rates  at  intermediate  points  shall  be  shrunk 
whenever  competition  forces  lower  rates  at  more  distant  points 
on  the  same  line.  Again,  it  was  formerly  customary  to  restrict 
competitive  concessions  to  a  narrow  circle  of  patrons  whose  in- 
terests were  more  directly  involved,  or  whose  traffic  was  impor- 
tant and  valuable,  while  now  any  rate  made  to  one  must  be 
published  as  an  open  rate  to  all,  and  cannot  be  restored  without 
giving  ten  days'  public  notice.  The  changes  in  the  classification 
of  freight  which  have  been  made  necessary  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  also  reduced  freight  charges 
materially. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  ol  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  vrill  be  found  an  elaborate  report, 
prepared  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  C.  C.  McCain, 
in  which  a  careful  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  classifi- 
cations and  rates  in  force  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  and 
those  now  in  use;  details  are  exhaustively  stated  concerning 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  also  in  respect  to  nearly  all  the 
more  important  articles  of  traffic,  extending  even  to  the  local 
rates  of  a  large  number  of  typical  roads.  The  facts  given  are 
startiing  and  will  well  repay  examination.  They  are  confirmed 
36 
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by  the  reports  of  the  decreasing  rate  per  ton  per  mile  found  in 
the  statistical  tables.  They  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
concluding  paragraph :  "  What  has  here  been  given  will  show 
conclusively  that  the  tendency  of  freight  rates  throughout  the 
country  is  downward,  and  that  this  tendency  is  largely  due  to 
the  Act  to  Begulate  Commerce." 

Whether  this  result  is  or  is  not  of  tdtimate  advantage  to  the 
public  may  be  open  to  question.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  point 
must  at  some  time  be  reached  where  further  rate  reductions  will 
seriously  inconvenience  the  public  by  becoming  the  occasion  of 
unwise  and  perhaps  fatal  reductions  of  expenditures  in  railway 
maintenance  and  service,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  bankruptcies 
and  the  commercial  disasters  which  follow  in  their  train.  The 
obvious  requirement  in  this  regard  is  some  provision  for  the 
alleviation  of  exaggerated  and  unhealthy  competition. 

This  condition  of  affairs,  though  worthy  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration, is  nevertheless  an  indirect  result.  "  The  underlying 
purpose  and  aim  of  the  measure,"  said  the  Senate  Committee, 
**  is  the  prevention  of  discriminations,  both  by  declaring  them 
unlawful  and  adding  to  the  remedies  now  available  for  securing 
redress  and  enforcing  punishment,  and  also  by  enforcing  the 
greatest  practicable  degree  of  publicity  as  to  the  rates,  financial 
operations,  and  methods  of  management  of  the  carriers."  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  important  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  has  proved  its  usefulness  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  its  main  object,  the  prevention  of  unjust  discrimination. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  history  of  discrimiiiations  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  may  be  summed  up  as  exhibiting  a  series  of 
yearly  waves,  sometimes  general  throughout  the  land  and  some- 
times more  closely  localized,  but  always  distinctly  marked  and 
easily  acounted  for.  When  the  law  first  went  into  operation  it 
was  felt  that  a  new  era  had  arrived.  The  statute  demanded  the 
undeviating  and  inflexible  maintenance  of  the  published  tariff 
rates.  Bebates,  drawbacks  and  all  "  other  devices  "  whereby  a 
carrier  should  receive  from  one  person  "  greater  or  less  compen- 
sation for  any  service  rendered  "  than  from  another  for  a  like 
service,  were  expressly  declared  unlawful  and  were  punishable 
by  a  heavy  fine.    This  was  just  what  conservative  and  i  aflu- 
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ential  railway  managers  desired.  It  was  not  only  just,  but  it 
protected  their  revenues.  The  new  rule  was  cheerfully  accepted 
and  imperative  orders  were  issued  for  its  obedience.  But  toward 
the  close  of  1887  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties, which  became  much  more  serious  in  1888.  On  even 
rates  the  traffic  naturally  flowed  to  the  direct  lines,  which  could 
give  the  best  service  and  make  the  best  time.  Eoads  less  direct 
or  of  less  capacity,  roads  with  higher  grades  or  less  advantageous 
terminals  and  roads  otherwise  at  a  disadvantage,  found  that  busi- 
ness was  leaving  them.  It  was  discovered  that  the  law  in  this  its 
most  essential  feature,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  was  practi- 
cally  a  direct  interference  by  the  government  in  favor  of  the 
strong  roads  and  against  the  weak.  Dissatisfaction  arose  among 
officials  of  roads  whose  earnings  were  reduced  and  which  were 
often  near  the  edge  of  insolvency.  It  had  been  customary  for 
them  to  obtain  business  by  rebates  and  other  like  devices,  and 
they  knew  no  other  method.  It  presently  became  to  some  of 
them  a  case  of  desperation.  There  was  nothing  in  tlie  law 
specifically  forbidding  the  payment  of  "  commissions,"  and  it 
was  found  that  the  routing  of  business  might  be  secured  to  a 
given  line  by  a  slight  expenditure  of  that  nature  to  a  shipper's 
friend.  Other  kindred  devices  were  suggested,  some  new,  some 
old ;  the  payment  of  rent,  clerk  hire,  dock  charges,  elevator  fees, 
drayage,  the  allowance  of  exaggerated  claims,  free  transportation 
within  some  single  State — a  hundred  ingenious  forms  of  evading 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  law — ^were  said  to  be  in  use.  The 
demoralization  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  minor 
roads;  shippers  were  ready  to  give  information  to  other  lines 
concerning  concessions  which  were  offered  them,  and  to  state  the 
sum  required  to  control  their  patronage.  A  freight  agent  thus 
appealed  to  at  first  perhaps  might  let  the  business  go,  but  when 
the  matter  became  more  serious  and  he  saw  one  large  shipper 
after  another  seeking  a  less  desirable  route,  he  was  very  apt  to 
throw  up  his  hands  and  fall  in  with  the  procession. 

Meanwhile  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  It  was  found  that  the  sixth  or  administrative  sec- 
tion had  been  so  framed  as  to  require  the  exact  maintenance  of 
the  tariffs  of  each  carrier,  but  that  this  important  provision  had 
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been  omitted  respecting  *' joint  tariflEs,"  in  which  two  or  more 
carriers  participate;  rates  upon  interstate  traffic  are  usually 
joint  Moreover,  the  methods  pursued  were  kept  secret  and 
were  exceedingly  difficult  of  proof.  Traffic  managers, were  nat- 
urally unwilling  to  make  complaints  or  to  furnish  proof  against 
each  other,  and  often  their  houses  were  of  glass.  Shippers  were 
very  prompt  to  see  the  situation  and  to  strike  for  every  advan- 
tage which  they  coidd  obtain,  playing  one  road  against  another, 
often  misrepresenting  the  facts  as  to  what  other  lines  would  do, 
and  always  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  violation  of  the  law  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  came  a  reaching  out  for 
a  remedy.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  amend- 
ments to  the  law  were  adopted  by  which  shippers  as  well  as  car- 
riers were  made  subject  to  its  penalties,  and  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  was  added  to  the  fine  in  cases  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nati'^n ;  joint  tariffs  were  also  distinctly  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  and  the  courts. 

These  amendments  became  effective  March  2, 1889,  and  their 
influence  was  immediately  felt.  While  traffic  officers  had  been 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  a  fine,  believing  that  their  corporation 
would  stand  behind  them,  the  possible  imprisonment  was  purely 
personal  and  alarming;  shippers  of  integrity  refused  knowingly  to 
become  law  breakers ;  the  Commission  felt  its  hands  strengthened 
by  the  new  provisions  which  for  the  first  time  placed  interstate 
tariffs  fully  under  the  law ;  and  the  roads  combined  in  agree- 
ments intended  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. The  third  year  therefore  exhibited  an  almost  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  use  of  illegitimate  methods  for  securing  business,  and 
until  near  its  close  little  complaint  was  heard.  The  fourth  year, 
1890,  witnessed  a  renewed  relaxation  of  the  spirit  of  obedience. 
The  conditions  that  had  prevailed  in  1888  again  became  press- 
ing, and  evasions  secretly  inaugurated  were  not  efficiently  dealt 
with ;  for  a  considerable  time  no  prosecutions  were  commenced ; 
customers  began  to  renew  their  appeals  for  favors,  or  as  they 
term  it,  for  relief;  and  it  was  presently  a  common  statement 
among  shippers  and  traffic  agents  that  the  law  was  after  all  a 
dead  letter,  and  that  its  penalties  need  not  be  feared.  A  short  com 
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crop  added  its  pressure  by  threatening  a  deficiency  in  the  usual 
tonnage ;  and  at  the  end  of  last  year,  although  irregularities  were 
more  carefully  concealed,  they  were  generally  believed  to  exist 
to  a  considerable  extent.  During  the  year  three  or  four  indict- 
ments against  railway  traffic  agents  were  found  by  grand  juries 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  two  or  three  shippers  were 
also  indicted  for  fraudulent  practices;  and  one  railway  officer 
had  been  brought  to  trial,  convicted  and  fined.  A  new  obstacle, 
however,  had  been  developed  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  law ;  shippers  and  railway  officials  refused  to 
testify  before  grand  juries,  upon  the  ground  that  by  so  doing 
they  would  incriminate  themselves  or  the  companies  of  whose 
books  and  vouchers  they  were  the  fiduciary  custodians.  The 
point  was  held  by  the  local  courts  not  to  be  well  taken,  but  it  is 
pending  for  review  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  contention,  if  sustained,  should  not  necessarily  block  prose- 
cutions under  the  law,  except  in  cases  where  evidence  of  the 
offense  is  impossible  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  from  the 
guilty  parties;  a  condition  which  exists  concerning  other  penal 
statutes. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  1891,  a  deter- 
mined effort  has  been  made,  in  which  most  of  the  lines  west  of 
Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  are  participating,  to  put  down 
by  concerted  action  the  cutting  of  rates.  The  association  has 
shown  strength,  and  at  the  present  writing  there  are  no  intima- 
tions that  these  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  obeyed  by  the  lines 
referred  to.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the  Southern  States 
there  has  been  less  complaint  that  the  sections  of  the  law  which 
forbid  unjust  discriminations  between  shippers  and  which  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  tariff  rates  have  not  been  obeyed.  The 
difficulty  in  our  Eastern,  Central  and  Western  States  arises 
from  the  multiplicity  of  lines,  many  of  which  would  find  them- 
selves impoverished  by  that  strict  maintenance  of  rates  which  is 
by  far  the  most  important  requirement  of  the  public  in  respect 
to  transportation  by  rail. 

The  operation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  leads  directly  to  the 
question  of  the  railway  pool.  How  shall  each  existing  company 
be  assured  a  fair  share  of  such  business  as  is  common  to  all? 
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It  is  demonstrable  that  participation  in  common  or  competitive 
business  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  several  roads.  The 
public  expects  such  participation,  otherwise  the  construction  of 
the  various  lines  was  unjustifiable.  But  this  participation  is  ob- 
structed by  the  Act  to  Emulate  Conmierce,  which  makes  illegal 
the  oflEering  of  special  pecuniary  inducements  in  order  to 
attract  traflBc  to  lines  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  best.  In  its 
present  form  the  act  might  well  be  entitled  An  Act  to  Promote 
Railway  Bankruptcies  and  Consolidations  by  Driving  Weak 
Roads  out  of  Competitive  Business. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  l^islators  that  lines  which 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so  might  reduce  their  tariS  rates.  This 
would  be  useless,  for  at  once  a  similar  reduction  would  be  made 
by  all.  The  spirit  of  competition  is  as  Adolent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  strong  roads  as  of  weak  ones,  and  an  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  inferior  lines  to  employ  tariff  reductions  as  a  means  for 
obtaining  traffic  would  ruin  them  m  short  order.  Rare  occa- 
sions have  arisen  in  which  stronger  lines  by  agreement  have 
consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  lower  scale  of  rates  upon 
competing  roads  less  favorably  situated.  The  most  noticeable 
example  of  this  is  found  among  the  trunk  lines,  where  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  York  Central  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
permit  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore,  the  Lacka- 
wanna, the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Central  Vermont  to  "  enjoy  "  a  lower  scale  of  tariff 
rates  than  themselves  on  west-bound  business  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Chicago ;  and  where  the  latter  roads  in  turn  are  con- 
ceded tariffs  increasingly  below  the  standard  rates  of  the  stronger 
lines,  according  to  their  respective  degi-ees  of  disability  in  the 
competitive  struggle.  This  arrangement  is  favorable  to  the  pub- 
lic in  that  it  gives  shippers  the  option  of  a  slightly  lower  rate  for 
a  little  longer  time  or  less  adcHjuate  service,  with  the  privilege  of 
having  the  best  by  paying  a  trifle  more  for  it.  It  operates  in 
practice  to  effect  a  distribution  of  the  traffic,  somewhat  roughly, 
giving  rise  to  frequent  dissensions  and  bickerings  over  the  "  dif- 
ferentials "  which  are  allowed ;  but  after  all  it  has  enabled  the 
trunk  lines  usually  to  secure  a  better  maintenance  of  tariff  rates 
and  a  better  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  against  pri- 
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vate  rebates  and  discriminations  than  has  been  attainable  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  where  different  conditions  make 
such  an  arrangement  impracticable.  It  vividly  illustrates,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  some  plan  by  which  common  business  may 
be  divided,  and  the  fact  that  the  working  of  such  an  agreement 
is  directly  and  positively  in  support  of  the  fundamental  object 
proposed  by  the  framers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  The 
new  agreement  among  the  Western  roads  alluded  to  above,  is 
based  upon  an  apportionment  of  the  business  in  competition, 
which  it  is  expected  may  in  some  way  be  attained,  and  without 
which  an  agreement  in  aid  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  against 
discriminative  practices  would  be  comparatively  useless. 

The  railway  pool  as  it  formerly  existed,  which  is  forbidden 
by  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  had  primarily  this  for  its  ob- 
ject. It  was  an  arrangement  by  which,  at  stated  periods,  the 
common  business  of  competing  lines  was  aggregated  and  appor- 
tioned upon  agreed  percentages,  the  lines  in  excess  paying  over 
to  the  lines  in  deficit  such  sums  as  were  required  to  produce  the 
necessary  equalization  among  the  shares  of  traffic  assigned  to  the 
several  roads.  This  custom  has  almost  universally  prevailed  in 
other  countries  where  a  national  or  otherwise  concentrated  rail- 
way ownership  has  not  supervened.  The  English  law  against 
unjust  discrimination  has  been  constantly  supported  by  a  system 
of  railway  pools,  without  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  suppres- 
sion  of  discriminations  would  have  been  impossible.  Our  fede- 
ral statute,  however,  contained  a  clause  of  special  severity  against 
the  pooling  of  freight;  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  pro- 
vided, and  it  was  enacted  that  each  day  of  the  continuance  of 
the  agreement  should  be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  Pools, 
therefore,  were  abandoned  in  1887.  It  may  be  stated  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  if  the  carriers  had  been  left  free  to 
make  arrangements  among  themselves  upon  which  each  line 
might  rely  for  eventually  receiving  in  some  form  a  fair  share 
of  competitive  traffic,  the  temptation  for  secret  rate  cutting 
would  have  been  in  great  measure  removed,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  spared  most  of  the  traffic  disturbances  and 
illegitimate  contrivances  for  buying  business  which  have  since 
been  periodically  rife. 
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A  thorough  system  of  pools  would  not  by  any  neans  elimi- 
nate competition.  It  would  to  some  extent  amelioratv^  t^  and  the 
amelioration,  or  more  properly  the  regulation  of  unhealiay  com- 
petition, is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  system  of  independent  railways.  But  there  would 
still  remain  a  thousand  matters  in  respect  to  which  competition 
would  remain  free  to  expend  its  force,  not  the  least  being  the 
constant  struggle  for  a  revision  of  the  pool  percentages,  which 
impels  every  line  to  do  its  best. 

It  must  be  frankly  conceded  that  there  were  evils  connected 
with  the  pooling  system  as  it  formerly  existed.  At  times  pool 
agreements  may  have  been  used  to  obtain  excessive  rates ;  al- 
though, as  has  been  shown,  the  general  tendency  of  rates  was 
rapidly  downward.  It  was  possible  for  an  adjustment  of  per- 
centages to  be  established  so  widely  out  of  line  as  to  result  in 
the  imposition  of  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  some  strong  road,  at 
the  ultimate  expense  of  its  patrons ;  but  statistics  show  that  the 
payments  in  the  long  run  were  generally  equalized  in  substantial 
accordance  with  the  reasonable  current  of  traffic,  and  that  the 
balances  transferred  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  rates 
charged.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  existence  of  the  system  at  times 
stimulated  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  railway  construction,  but 
that  is  a  matter  which  the  State  should  have  controlled  in  its  own 
interest.  The  employment  of  the  pooling  system  had  not  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  discriminations,  but  it  had  held  them 
down,  to  a  marked  degree,  wherever  it  was  introduced.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  practice  was  wholly  free  from  objections,  or  that 
it  had  been  able  unaided  to  cure  every  evil ;  but  it  was  the  best 
plan  known  and  the  only  plan  known  to  accomplish  the  objects 
aimed  at — objects  of  supreme  importance  to  the  public  and  the 
carriers  alike.  Instead  of  controlling  its  possible  tendencies  to 
harm,  which  might  readUy  have  been  done  by  its  legalization 
under  proper  regulation  as  to  reasonable  rates,  etc.,  the  mistake 
was  made  of  destroying  the  system  altogether,  and  providing  no 
substitute.  The  best  judicial  authorities  now  hold  that  agree- 
ments in  partial  restraint  of  competition  are  not  necessarily 
against  public  policy,  nor  void  under  the  common  law  unless 
they  are  intended  or  have  the  effect  to  produce  excessive  exac- 
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tions;  that  when  they  are  designed  and  employed  to  protect 
against  ruinous  competition  they  are  commendable  and  should 
be  supported  by  the  courts.  The  object  of  the  pooling  system 
was  to  assist  the  roads  in  maintaining  just  and  stable  rates,  and 
in  exterminating  unjust  discrimination.  It  should  have  been 
seized  upon  by  Congress  and  made  use  of  as  an  aid  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  It  would  have  been  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  to  that  end. 

Since  1872,  railway  carriers  have  been  casting  about  to  dis- 
cover some  means  by  which  they  could  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  requirements  which  they  concede  are  chiefly 
just  and  proper,  without  the  assistance  of  the  pooling  system. 
They  have  now  reached  the  point  where  it  has  become  clear  that 
their  efforts  will  altogether  fail  unless  some  form  of  division  of 
business  can  be  arrived  at.  This  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental 
stage.  It  is  believed  not  to  contravene  the  fifth  section  of  the 
statute.  However  this  may  be  finally  decided,  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  be  done; 
and  if  the  point  is  raised  its  decision  will  be  left  to  the  courts, 
together  with  the  broader  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  which  undertakes  to  select  this  single  class  of  beneficial 
contracts  for  adverse  legislation. 

The  fourth,  or  "  short-haul  *'  section  of  the  law  has  received 
perhaps  an  exaggerated  importance  in  the  public  mind  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  while  the  preceding  sections  denounce  unrea- 
sonable rates,  unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preferences  and 
advantages  in  general  terms,  this  section  purports  to  state  a  con- 
crete rule,  of  easy  apprehension.  It  was  seized  upon  by  the  pi*ess 
as  the  leading  feature  of  the  law,  and  its  results  have  been  kept 
prominently  in  view.  In  fact,  however,  this  provision  was 
merely  the  statement  of  what  should  be  priraa  facie  evidence  of 
an  undue  preference  or  advantage,  in  a  single  aspect  of  that 
hydra-headed  evil.  Although  it  overturned  customs,  rate  sheets 
and  classifications  of  long  standing  in  every  part  of  the  land, 
and  involved  an  immense  loss  of  revenue  upon  short-distance 
traflSc,  it  was  quite  generally  submitted  to  by  the  roads.  Prob- 
ably eighty  per  cent,  of  the  instances  in  which  a  greater  charge 
had  previously  been  made  upon  a  shorter  than  upon  a  longer 
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haul  on  the  same  line  of  transportation  were  at  once  eliminated 
from  the  tariffs,  usually  by  reducing  the  rate  formerly  charged 
for  the  shorter  distance. 

There  were  many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  application  of 
the  rule  was  felt  by  carriers  to  be  a  grievous  burden,  and  some 
in  which  it  appeared  that  it  would  imply  serious  financial  dis- 
aster. It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  section  did  not  con- 
tain, as  was  at  first  supposed,  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  that  its 
application  was  limited  by  the  words  *'•  under  substantially 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions."  The  construction  of 
that  phrase  became  the  pivot  about  which  discussion  turned. 
The  result  reached  was  in  accord  with  the  construction  pre- 
viously given  to  similar  language,  and  the  "conditions"  in 
respect  to  which  similarity  should  exist  were  taken  to  include 
the  competition  of  other  carriers,  chiefly  those  not  subject  to 
the  law. 

The  country  is  full  of  cases  which  when  analyzed  show  that 
there  is  no  actual  injustice  in  the  apparent  preference.  This 
was  fully  recognized  by  the  Commission,  which  ruled  that  under 
this  clause  of  the  law  dissimilar  circumstances  and  conditions 
entitling  a  carrier  by' rail  to  make  a  lesser  charge  for  the  longer 
than  for  the  shorter  haul  might  be  made  out  in  cases  of  actual 
competition  with  carriers  by  water  not  subject  to  the  law,  with 
foreign  or  purely  State  railroads  not  subject  to  the  law,  and  also 
in  rare  and  peculiar  cases  of  competition  with  other  railroads 
which  are  subject  to  the  law  where  the  general  rule  would  be 
destructive  of  legitimate  competition.  Without  further  elab- 
orating the  cases  thus  distinguished,  it  may  be  said  that  the  con- 
clusion thus  reached  was  generally  accepted  by  the  roads,  and 
that  the  section  as  thus  construed  has  been  quite  uniformly 
obeyed,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  standard  tariffs,  but  also 
during  rate  wars. 

The  most  important  effect  of  this  provision  upon  the  roads 
has  been  the  loss  which  it  has  entailed  in  continuing  competition 
for  through  business  over  routes  longer  than  the  most  direct 
line  to  a  given  terminal.  Many  well-established  routes  of  traffic 
are  quite  circuitous,  and  some  that  are  in  active  use  are  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  short  line.    Business  for  local  points  upon 
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routes  of  this  character  would  naturally  be  carried  upon  tariffs 
graded  increasingly  with  the  distance;  but  when  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  rate  is  as  high  as  the  rate  by  the  short  line  to 
the  distant  terminal,  the  law  forbids  any  further  advance,  and  the 
road  was  given  the  alternative  of  reducing  its  intermediate  rates 
or  retiring  from  the  competitive  business.  This  condition  is 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country;  and  the  value  of  participa- 
tion in  the  through  business  usually  has  been  felt  to  require 
the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  law  at  local 
stations.  The  statute,  in  this  respect  also,  favora  the  direct 
lines  against  those  which  have  a  greater  mileage,  by  making  it 
much  more  expensive  for  the  latter  to  continue  to  compete  with 
the  former. 

The  operation  of  this  rule  lias  been  in  some  respects  a 
surprise  to  the  public.  It  has  removed  from  many  jobbing 
centres  important  advantages  which  they  previously  had,  and 
lias  enabled  interior  communities,  formerly  of  little  apparent 
consequence,  to  deal  directly  with  distant  markets.  Interior 
manufacturing  points  have  also  felt  its  blight.  In  other  words, 
it  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  great  points  of  im- 
portation, production  and  distribution,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  minor  cities  and  towns  which  had  formerly  been  known 
as  jobbing  points  or  trade  centres  within  the  various  States  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  This  tendency  soon  became  so 
marked  that  the  jobbers  in  some  of  the  States  labored  for,  and  in 
some  instances  were  able  to  obtain,  State  legislation  which  was 
designed,  and  which  had  the  effect,  to  partially  nullify  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 

This  suggestion  leads  to  a  remark  without  which  any  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  would  be  incomplete,  namely,  that  the  in- 
terstate commerce  of  the  country  cannot  be  efficiently  and  sat- 
isfactorily regulated  until  the  entire  internal  commerce,  that 
within  as  well  as  that  which  crosses  State  boundary  lines,  is 
made  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  is  controlled  by  the  same 
rules.  The  Commission  has  clearly  pointed  out  how  close  and 
interdependent  are  the  relations  between  State  and  interstate 
transportation,  and  how  the  exercise  of  State  authority  in  the 
regulation  of  State  traffic  by  rail  must  necessarily  embarrass  the 
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regulation  of  interstate  traffic  by  Congress.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  this,  drawn  not  only  from  considerations 
like  liiose  presented  above,  but  also  from  tiie  actual  interdepend- 
ency  of  State  and  interstate  rates. 

The  possible  effect  of  the  law  upon  traffic  in  goods  imported 
from  or  exported  to  foreign  countries,  in  its  relation  to  purely 
domestic  commerce,  presents  another  important  subject.  Eecent 
rulings  of  the  Commission,  as  yet  but  little  understood,  will  lead 
to  great  changes  in  existing  trade  relations  if  carried  to  their 
logical  results.  If  the  interpretation  given  by  the  Commission 
to  the  law  in  its  present  form  is  correct,  and  the  statute  makes 
illegal  all  through  rates  to  and  from  foreign  countries  which  are 
not  made  by  adding  to  the  ocean  rate  the  local  rate  of  each  line 
to  or  from  its  seaboard  terminal,  the  Interior  and  Western  States 
will  probably  refuse  to  permit  it  to  continue  long  without  mate- 
rial modification. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  foregoing  review  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  has  been  written  by  a  be- 
liever in  its  fundamental  principles  and  in  the  propriety  of  fed- 
eral legislation  upon  this  subject.  Changes  in  Congressional 
enactments  are  exceedingly  difficult.  The  consideration  of  im- 
portant  commercial  legislation  is  too  often  evaded  upon  purely 
political  considerations,  or  pushed  aside  in  favor  of  private  or 
local  matters.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  bring  out  the  more 
obvious  imperfections  of  the  law,  which  has  now  been  thoroughly 
tested,  and  has  profoundly  affected  railway  management  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Among  its  indirect  results  may  be  noted  a 
hesitation  to  engage  in  important  railway  construction,  and  an 
increased  tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of  lines  and  the 
unification  of  interests,  arising  largely  from  the  severity  of  its 
pressure  upon  the  weaker  roads.  Unregulated  competition  is 
essentially  self -destructive.  ^' 

Aldace  F.  Walker. 
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The  immense  increase,  during  the  last  two  decades,  of  the 
number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States — the  num- 
ber being' twice  as  large  in  the  last  ten  years  as  in  the  decade 
from  1870  to  1880 — has  deservedly,  attracted  the  public  atten- 
tion. Fears  of  its  consequences  are  expressed  by  men  animated 
with  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare  and  to  prevent  dan- 
gers to  the  future  security  and  permanency  of  our  institutions. 
The  national  legislature  has  appointed  committees  to  investigate 
the  subject  and  has  proposed  measures  that  may  prevent,  or  at 
least  mitigate,  the  evils  arising  from  this  source.  The  competi- 
tion and  the  struggle  of  life,  selfishness,  and  patriotism  have  in- 
creased the  cry  for  protection  against  the  evil  of  immigration  and 
the  demand  for  more  or  less  stringent  restrictions  against  it. 
The  question  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  every  proposition  or 
measure  affecting  it  should  be  carefully  weighed  and  examined 
to  ascertain  whether  the  evils  complained  of  are  really  the  re- 
sults of  our  large  immigration  or  can  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  those  lying  at  the  surface ;  or  at  least  whether  they 
are  not  aggravated  by  circumstances  entirely  independent  of  the 
size  and  character  of  the  immigration.  In  short,  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully considered  whether  the  remedies  recommended  may  not  in- 
crease the  evil  instead  of  mitigating  it,  and  may  not  be  worse  than 
the  disease  to  be  cured  by  their  application. 

Men  are  always  ready  to  shift  to  the  shoulders  of  others  the 
responsibility  for  the  misfortunes  which  are  the  results  of  their 
own  follies,  and  the  American  people  may  be  only  too  willing 
to  listen  to  appeals  for  the  enactment  of  restrictive  laws,  espe- 
cially if  they  appear  clothed  in  the  garb  of  patriotic  phrases,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they  emanate  from 
race  prejudice,  shortsightedness,  and  selfishness,  or  that  their 
source  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  rather  Chauvinism  than  patriotism. 

The  importance  which  immigration  has  played  in  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  overlooked  even  by 
the  most  superficial  observer.  Considering  only  the  size  of  our 
population,  if  the  increase  of  it  had  been  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  natural  increa  e — that  is,  on  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths 
— the  population  at  present  would  be  hardly  more  than  one-third 
of  what  it  is.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  France  was  only 
one  half  of  one  per  cent,  during  the  six  years  preceding  1890. 
In  Germany  it  was  1.006  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  all 
the  European  states  from  1820  to  1880  was  one  per  cent.  If  the 
same  progress  had  been  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  year 
1790,  when  it  showed  a  population  of  3,929,214,  it  would  be  to- 
day only  14,734,561.  Even  taking  into  account  the  addition  of 
Louisiana  Territory,  Florida,  and  Texas,  and  assuming  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  increase  of  our  numbers,  the  popula- 
tion to-day,  on  a  very  liberal  estimate,  could  not  without  immi- 
gration exceed  25,000,000.  From  all  indications  the  prospects 
for  the  future  are  worse  yet,  and  the  publications  of  the  tabular 
statements  about  the  population  from  the  census  taken  last  year, 
may  disclose  facts  that  will  alarm  intelligent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens. Even  taking  into  consideration  the  marvellous  energy  of 
the  American  people,  their  gigantic  enterprise,  their  inventive 
genius  and  their  eminent  faculty  for  utilizing  and  applying  inven 
tions,  their  astonishing  talent  of  organization,  the  tenacity  and  per- 
severance with  which  they  fight  against  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles;  with  all  these  and  other  valuable  gifts,  which  are  justly 
considered  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  native  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  been  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  them,  unaided,  to  have  controlled  and  subdued  nearly 
the  whole  North  American  continent,  to  have  built  170,000  miles 
of  railroads,  to  have  opened  and  improved  enormous  water-ways, 
and  to  have  populated  1,500,000  square  miles  of  territory,  all 
within  a  single  century.  All  that  we  see  to-day  in  the  American 
people— their  wealth,  their  immense  achievements,  their  indus- 
trial enterprises — could  certainly  not  have  been  accomplished  to 
such  an  extent  without  the  constant  inflow  of  immigrants. 

But  all  the  advantages  above  indicated — even  if  they  were 
greater  than  they  are  and  could  be  attributed  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent to  the  assistance  of  immigration  than  the  facts  justify — 
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would  have  been  too  dearly  bought,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
immigratioQ  has  tended  to  deteriorate  the  national  character  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  endangers  the 
future  and  the  permanency  of  our  free  institutions.  On  the  first 
view  it  would  appear  to  be  dangerous  to  introduce  annually  into 
the  body  politic  a  large  foreign  element;  and  without  the  mys- 
terious and  phenomenal  power  of  assimilation  possessed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  constant 
and  great  inflow  of  foreigners  would  already  have  swamped  and 
annihilated  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  American  character. 

I  have  a  very  lively  remembrance  of  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived on  the  occasion  of  my  arrival  in  the  United  States  about 
forty  years  ago.  I  had  become  an  ardent  admirer  of  American 
institutions,  from  what  I  had  learned  of  them  in  my  college 
studies.  The  ship  that  brought  me  over  was  scarcely  fastened 
at  the  dock  before  I  ran  up  the  nearest  street,  and,  standing  in 
Broadway  near  the  Astor  House,  observed  the  passers-by.  From 
their  appearance  they  were  mostly  men  who  worked  for  a  living, 
but  nearly  every  one  of  them  bore  himself  as  if  he  was  a  sover- 
eign. The  expression  of  their  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  second 
to  none;  there  is  nothing  so  great  and  so  high  that  I  cannot 
accomplish  it,  and  I  intend  to  fight  my  way."  Not  s])eaking 
English,  I  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  a 
situation  where  J  could  utilize  the  knowledge  acquired  during 
my  university  studies;  and  having  no  means  to  speak  of,  I  took 
a  few  days  later  a  position  as  common  laborer  in  a  factory,  al- 
though I  had  never  done  a  stroke  of  manual  work  in  my  life 
before.  After  a  few  hours  my  fingers  were  fidl  of  blisters,  and 
in  a  few  hours  more  the  blood  was  running  down  my  hands; 
but  I  had  been  inspired  with  the  energy  that  I  saw  in  the  eyes 
of  those  men  on  my  arrival,  and  I  continued,  not  disheai'tened 
by  pains  or  difl&culties  in  my  work.  I  had  received  the  baptism 
of  the  real  American  spirit,  and  I  was  never  so  proud  of  anything 
as  of  the  blisters  on  my  hands  in  consequence  of  my  labor. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  in  a  concrete  case  the  really 
incomprehensible  power  and  influence  of  the  American  atmos- 
phere in  the  assimilation  of  foreign  elements.  It  may  have  taken 
a  little  more  time  for  others  to  have  experienced  the  same  effects^ 
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but  the  result  was  the  same  with  all,  unless  they  were  depraved 
and  became  the  victims  of  vice  and  dissipation.  That  the  ad- 
miration and  loyalty  of  these  adopted  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  something  more  than  mere  words  was  proved  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  when  they  answered  the  call  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  as  willingly  as  the  native-bom  citizens,  and 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  adopted  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  adopted  citizens  that  served 
in  the  Union  army,  but  it  can  certainly  be  asserted  that  they 
were  inspired  with  as  much  patriotism  as  the  native-bom  Amer- 
icans and  fought  as  gallantly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
as  their  comrades  who  had  been  to  the  manner  bom.  Even  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  more  than  one-half  of  whose  inhabitants  are 
foreign-bom  citizens,  and  which  General  Grosvenor  called  a 
European  province,  furnished  as  many  regiments  to  the  Union 
army,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  any  other  State. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  symptoms  are  ap- 
pearing in  our  public  and  private  life  of  a  decay  in  the  character 
of  our  people.  The  only  question  is :  Are  they  the  results  of 
the  influence  of  immigrants,  or  of  other  causes  which  corrupt 
the  native-bom  citizen  as  well  as  the  immigrant?  The  ten- 
dency toward  the  centralization  of  wealth  and  power  is  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  that  has ;  appeared  in  the  development  of 
our  public  and  economic  life  dui-ing  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has 
undermined  the  self-reliance  of  our  citizens  and  induced  them  to 
look  to  the  government  as  a  paternal  power  for  help  and  assist- 
ance. It  has  induced  them  to  engage  in  a  vile  chase  for  success, 
irrespective  of  principle  and  virtue.  It  has  beguiled  them  into 
aping  foreign  customs  and  habits.  It  has  made  them  forget  that 
American  citizenship  is  the  highest  type  and  has  caused  them  so 
far  to  lose  their  self-respect  that  they  importune  our  ministers  in 
Europe  for  introductions  at  court,  and  consider  it  their  greatest 
ambition  to  splurge  in  all  sorts  of  extravagances.  This  degen- 
eration certainly  cannot  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  immi- 
gration. A  dozen  titled  adventurers  coming  over  here  from 
Europe,  who  are  introduced  into  the  best  circles,  who  tum  the 
heads  of  the  belles  of  society  and  who  induce  our  "  dudes  "  to 
imitate  their  snobbish  follies,  contribute  more  to  corrupt  the 
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habits  and  customs  of  the  best  classes  of  our  people,  who  consider 
themselves  pre-eminently  American,  than  a  million  of  poor  im- 
migrants. One  of  the  saddest  results  of  these  changes  in  the 
habits  and  character  of  our  people  is  their  disinclination  to  have 
large  and  numerous  families,  which  they  consider  rather  a  burden 
than  a  blessing.  It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
reluctance  of  our  native  population  to  bring  forth  sons  and 
daughters  is  due  to  the  fear  that  they  would  have  to  compete  in 
the  market  for  labor  with  hordes  of  immigrants,  whose  customs 
are  repulsive  to  them  and  who  are  lowering  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  standard  of  living  of  all  classes  of  our  population  is 
higher  and  better  to-day  than  forty  years  ago,  when  of  the  above- 
mentioned  reluctance  very  little  was  known;  and  it  is  to-day 
especially  noticed  among  the  wealthier  classes  who  never  dream 
that  they  or  their  children  will  have  ever  to  compete  with  for- 
eigners in  the  market  for  labor.  The  opinion  of  Napoleon  I., 
who,  when  asked  by  Madame  de  Stael  which  woman  he  consid- 
ered the  most  meritorious,  answered,  "  the  one  who  has  the  most 
children,"  will  find  little  favor  among  a  large  class  of  American 
ladies  of  our  day,  and  some  of  them  may  pronounce  it  decidedly 
un-American.  In  glancing  over  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppress  the  suspicion  that  "  something  is  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark."  The  roots  of  these  evils  are  partially  to  be 
found  in  the  events  of  our  history,  but  they  certainly  have  been 
magnified  and  multiplied  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  may, 
if  not  retarded  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  all  well-meaning  and 
patriotic  citizens,  assume  proportions  which  may  in  the  course 
of  time  threaten  the  stability  and  permanency  of  our  republic. 

To  fight,  to  retard,  and  to  extinguish  this  pernicious  tendency 
should  be  the  greatest  duty  and  the  highest  ambition  of  all 
thinking  men.  Our  statesmen  and  legislators,  men  of  letters  and 
journalists,  ministers  and  professors  in  colleges — in  short,  all  who 
by  talents  and  position  are  able  to  influence  public  opinion  and 
national  character — should  consider  as  addressed  to  them  the 
warning:  "  Videant  consides  ne  detrimentum  capiat  res puhUcay 

It  may  be  said  that  the  above  picture  is  the  product  of  a 
mind  inclined  to  pessimism,  and  that  the  colors  of  it  are  taken 
mostly  from  life  as  it  appears  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  all 
37 
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this  is  admitted,  it  does  not  detract  materially  from  the  correct- 
ness and  truth  of  the  picture.  The  inhabitants  of  New  York  are 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  those  of  other  places  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  there  are  numerous  cities  in  our  country 
which  show  the  same  symptoms  of  decay  as  those  indicated  in 
the  above  lines.  From  recent  disclosures  it  appears  that  one 
city,  which  prides  itself  upon  being  the  most  ardent  advocate 
and  promoter  of  some  of  the  views  and  measures  that  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  present  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
our  public  and  private  life,  excels  New  York  in  the  hunt  for 
accumulating  wealth  irrespective  of  the  means  employed. 

Though  these  influences  may  be,  here  or  there,  retarded  or 
accelerated  by  favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstances,  by  the 
necessities  of  nature  the  same  causes  will,  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  produce  the  same  rasults.  Though  we  may  think  that  the 
evils  complained  of  are  only  symptoms  of  a  disease  that  has  taken 
possession  of  our  political  body,  that  the  character  of  a  nation  is 
not  changed  by  an  intercourse  of  two  or  three  generations,  that 
at  present  the  views  and  characteristics  of  former  times  fight 
against  the  extension  and  progress  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  impartial  observer  cannot  contemplate  without 
fear  and  solicitude  the  future  destiny  of  our  nation,  and  that  if 
the  tendencies  of  the  present  time  should  continue  unchecked  in 
the  future,  the  fall  of  the  great  Western  fiepublic  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  not  only  one  of  the  possibilities  but  one  of  the 
probabilities  of  a  future  century.  The  historian  of  that  time,  in 
tracing  the  course  of  that  most  disastrous  event  to  human  civili- 
zation, will  find  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  sources  from  which 
it  came ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — immigration  will  not  be  one 
of  them. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
assertions,  at  least  it  seems  certain  that  immigration  did  not  or 
does  not  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the  American  national  char- 
acter, and  that  if  symptoms  of  such  a  deplorable  change  appear, 
they  must  be  traced  to  other  causes.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  certain  class  of  immigrants,  or  certaiji  classes  of  immigrants 
— for  example,  those  that  came  during  the  past  year  in  great 
numbers  from  Russia  and  from  Italy — especially  if  they  congre- 
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gate  in  single  localities,  cause  inconveniences  and  may  entail 
great  burdens  on  the  communities  in  which  they  settle  in  large 
numbers.  It  may  be  considered  the  duty  of  our  legislators  to 
prepare  and  to  enact  measures  by  the  execution  of  which  these 
evils,  although  they  may  be  only  temporary,  can  be  mitigated 
and  avoided  altogether. 

We  may  omit  the  consideration  of  the  proposition  sometimes 
made,  to  extend  the  time  of  probation  which  must  pass  before 
immigrants  can  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  not  i)er- 
taining  to  the  subject  under  discussion;  for  such  a  measure 
would  not  diminish  or  restrict  immigration,  while  it  would  cur- 
tail the  power  of  assimilation.  The  number  of  citizens  coming 
here  without  the  intention  of  making  America  their  home,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  earning  more  or  less  money  and  then  re- 
turning to  their  native  countries,  would  be  immensely  increased 
thereby ;  in  fact,  all  emigrants  soon  would  be  drawn  into  that 
category.  The  difficulties  justly  or  unjustly  complained  of  as  the 
results  of  large  immigration  would  therefore  not  be  diminished 
but  increased  by  an  extension  of  the  time  necessary  for  natural- 
ization. Other  measures  that  have  been  urged  with  more  or  less 
energy  and  discussed  in  the  public  press  as  well  as  in  meetings 
and  legislative  bodies  are  as  follows.     It  has  been  proposed : 

First,  To  authorize  and  instruct  our  consuls  in  Europe  to  pro- 
vide every  emigrant  with  a  certificate,  in  which  it  would  appear 
that  he  is  unobjectionable  and  a  desirable  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

Second,  To  provide  for  an  educational  test;  that  is,  to  require 
that  every  emigrant  over  a  certain  age,  who  lands  here,  shall  be 
able  tQ  read  and  to  write. 

As  to  the  proposition  to  provide  consular  certificates,  this 
would  be  impracticable.  Our  consuls  in  Europe,  being  unable 
personally  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  every  applicant, 
would  have  to  rely,  in  the  main,  on  the  testimony  of  the  civil  and 
municipal  officers  in  whose  territory  the  intended  emigrant  lived. 
If  he  were  an  objectionable  person,  had  come  in  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  had  been  punished  heretofore,  his  home 
authorities,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  would  recommend  him  to 
the  United  States  consul  with  the  greatest  pleasure  as  a  worthy 
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applicant  for  the  dignity  of  United  States  citizenship ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  were  really  a  valuable  citizen,  they  would  per- 
haps decline,  in  order  to  detain  him,  to  furnish  him  with  the  cer- 
tificate  asked  for.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  several  parts  of 
Europe  organizations  exist  whose  members  and  officers  belong  to 
the  highest  civil  authorities  (even  some  relatives  of  the  reigning 
dynasties  are  honorary  members  of  such  organizations),  whose 
special  object  it  is  to  induce  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who  are 
burdens  to  their  communities  and  even  occupants  of  prisons,  to 
emigrate  to  America,  promising  them  pardon  for  their  offences 
and  the  means  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  good  resolu- 
tions. The  United  States  consuls  could  be  easily  deceived  by 
the  home  authorities,  and,  as  they  would  be  unable  to  carry  on 
investigations  themselves,  the  consular  certificates  would  be 
entirely  valueless. 

But  our  consuls  in  the  principal  ports  in  which  emigrants 
take  their  passage  for  the  United  States  could  do  a  great  deal 
to  ascertain  their  character  and  their  past  history,  if  they  were 
instructed  and  enabled  to  engage  persons  whose  duty  it  shoidd 
be  to  find  out  from  the  emigrants,  by  intermingling  with  them 
before  their  departure,  what  their  past  history  was  and  what  the 
reasons  were  which  induced  them  to  leave  their  homes.  Emi- 
grants usually  arrive  in  the  port  from  which  they  start,  a  day  or 
two  before  the  steamers  sail,  and  they  are  lodged  in  cheap  hotels 
or  boarding  houses;  most  of  them  are  usually  very  communica- 
tive and  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  a  few  detectives  within 
an  hour  or  two  to  learn  the  history  and  antecedents  of  nearly  all 
the  passengers.  If  undesirable  or  objectionable  persons  should 
be  found  among  them,  the  consul  could  advise  the  immigration 
authorities  in  the  United  States  in  time  to  prevent  their  landing. 

As  to  the  second  proposition — the  adoption  of  an  educational 
test — its  efficiency  is  very  doubtful.  It  might  prevent  from 
landing,  some  men  whose  education  has  been  neglected  but  who 
possess,  nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  industry,  and 
energy,  and  who  might  become  valuable  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  No  sensible  man  will  deny  or  underestimate  the  value 
of  knowledge  and  education,  but  they  do  not  form  the  only  cri- 
terion  to  judge  the  worth  of  a  man.     Culture  of  the  heart  is  of 
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as  much  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a  man 
as  culture  of  the  head.  I  do  not  believe  in  an  aristocracy  either 
of  birth  or  of  intelligence;  virtue  and  patriotism  are  not  privi- 
leges belonging  exclusively  or  even  pre-eminently  to  wealth  or 
learning.  Scoundrels  possess  usually  a  fair  education,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  acquired  in  school  or  from  books,  and  an  educational 
test  in  its  practical  workings  may  not  prove  to  be  what  is  ex- 
pected by  its  advocates. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  laws,  amended  and  improved  as 
experience  may  make  it  appear  advisable,  if  they  are  rigidly, 
conscientiously,  and  impartially  enforced,  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent, if  not  all,  at  least  most  of  the  evils  that  are  complained  of. 
Immigrants  either  physically  or  mentally  defective,  such  as  crip- 
ples or  idiots,  are  easily  ascertained  among  arrivals  and  can  be 
prevented  from  landing.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  detect 
criminally-disposed  persons,  but  with  some  diligence  and  care  this 
can  be  accomplished.  The  largest  number  of  undesirable  arrivals 
are  the  so-called  "  assisted  emigrants  "  who,  either  by  means  fur- 
nished by  the  municipal  authorities  of  their  homes  or  by  societies 
organized  for  that  purpose,  are  sent  to  the  United  Sates.  These 
could  and  should  be  prohibited  from  landing.  If  the  steamship 
companies  had  to  take  them  back  they  would  be  more  careful, 
and  would  instruct  their  agents  not  to  sell  tickets  to  persons 
whose  landing  in  the  United  States  might  be  prohibited.  A 
great  deal  then  would  remain  to  be  done  to  imbue  the  immigrant 
with  the  American  spirit,  and  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  all 
our  citizens  to  contribute,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  in  one  or 
another  way  to  that  end.  It  is  a  difficult  work,  but  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  by 
resolutions,  adopted  by  fashionable  clubs,  denouncing  the  immi- 
grant in  general  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  restrictive 
measures  of  doubtful  expediency;  it  must  be  done  by  practical 
missionary  work,  by  mingling  personally  with  the  immigrants 
and  inducing  them  not  to  congregate  in  large  cities  but  to  dis- 
perse as  much  as  possible  in  the  country.  They  may  not  listen 
to  such  advice;  if  so,  let  them  starve.  Hunger  is  not  only  the 
best  cook  but  often  the  best  school-master  too. 

Oswald  Ottendorfeb. 
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It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  in  this  article  the  merits  either 
of  the  double  or  of  the  single  standard  of  money.  Much  can  be, 
and  has  been,  said  of  both,  but,  if  it  be  of  any  importance,  it  may 
be  proper  to  say  that  the  author  thereof  is,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  people  of  the  world  if  the 
double  standard  were  now  universally  in  use.  The  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  Europe  is  such  that  in  all  probability  it  will 
soon  be  determined  whether  the  single  gold  standard,  which  is 
now  practically  the  standard  of  the  world  including  the  United 
States,  will  be  continued,  or  whether  it  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
double  standard.  Should  the  present  crisis  be  passed  success- 
fully, there  will  be  small  prospect  of  any  change  by  the  nations 
of  Europe  for  a  long  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  bi-metallism 
be  adopted  by  them,  then  all  occasion  for  discussion  of  this 
question  as  affecting  this  country  will  cease  for  the  present.  But, 
if  bi-metallism  be  not  adopted,  what  will  our  condition  be?  This 
question  involves  other  questions : 

First: — If  the  world  should  become  convinced  that  soon  all 
of  the  money  in  use  in  this  country  would  be  silver  and  paper 
convertible  only  into  silver,  would  or  would  not  the  immediate 
effect  of  that  world-belief  be  harmful  to  us? 

Second: — The  transition  having  taken  place,  the  money  of 
the  country  having  become  silver  alone,  would  the  country  be 
better  off,  would  it  have  greater  prosperity  as  a  whole  than  it 
would  have  should  the  present  condition  continue — that  condi- 
tion involving  the  free  interchangeability  of  gold  and  silver  and 
the  constant  creation  by  government  of  as  much  silver  money  as 
will  be  kept  equal  in  value  to  gold  money  by  the  use  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  make  of  it  in  their  business? 

Third : — Can  and  will  the  people  of  this  country  so  use  silver 
as  money  in  their  domestic  business  that,  without  reference  to 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  may  do,  the  price  of  silver  the  world 
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over  will  so  rise  that  silver  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  in  value  to 
gold  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  silver  in  a  silver 
dollar  bears  to  the  gold  in  a  gold  dollar?  And  will  the  same 
cause  maintain  that  price  steadily  and  at  all  times? 

These  questions  include  all  that  it  is  needful  for  a  citizen  of 
this  country  to  consider,  and  he  must  consider  them  much  as 
they  are  stated  above  to  qualify  himself  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom 
of  past,  present,  or  proposed  silver  legislation.  Apparently  only 
pure,  hard,  business  propositions  are  involved,  which  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  take  up  without  feeling  or  prejudice  and  with 
entire  indifference  to  the  answers  which  facts  and  logic  may 
compel  the  investigator  to  give.  A  country  the  majority  of 
whose  citizens  cannot  take  up  and  dispose  of  such  questions  in 
this  spirit  is  indeed  already  in  a  bad  way,  and  never  far  from 
financial  breakers;  therefore,  any  one  who  proposes  to  consider 
this  subject  at  all,  and  who  cares  for  the  good  name  of  his  coun- 
try, should  in  advance  determine  that  he  will  keep  his  mind  free 
from  prejudice  and  unreasoning  passion  and  allow  the  truth  to 
lead  him  where  it  will.  K  our  people  will  not  do  this  they  must 
expect  to  be  served  only  by  demagogic  time  servers — old  Polo- 
niuses,  who  are  willing  to  see  either  camel,  weasel,  or  whale  in 
any  cloud,  provided  they  thereby  can  get  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. Almost  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  facts  is 
competent  to  answer  the  above  questions,  and  h  is  my  part  in 
this  short  article  to  give  what  help  I  may  to  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  do  this. 

If  the  world  should  come  to  believe  that  silver  is  to  be  our 
sole  money  this  would  be  because  it  also  believed  that  the  an- 
swer to  my  third  question  is  a  negative;  for  if  we  could  put  and 
keep  the  silver  of  the  world  on  a  par  with  gold,  gold  would 
freely  circulate  in  this  country  just  as  it  docs  now,  and  it  would 
always  be  unimportant  to  both  citizens  and  strangers  which  of 
our  various  kinds  of  money  they  might  have.  But  the  world 
has  already  answered  my  third  question  in  the  negative,  for  all 
Europe  has  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  it  would 
not  have  done  had  it  believed  that  it,  in  conjunction  vrith  us, 
could  maintain  the  old  ratio  of  the  precious  metals.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  Latin  Union  have  a  vast  amount  of  silver,  and  it  is 
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much  more  important  to  tliem  to  maintain  the  equality  of  silver 
with  gold  than  it  is  to  us  even  yet,  and  still  they  will  not  try 
to  do  so  even  with  our  help ;  how  much  less  must  they  believe 
in  our  power  to  do  this  unaided  1  Therefore,  upon  thinking 
that  they  saw  the  approach  of  silver  mono-metallism  in  this 
country,  they  would  also  think  that  our  gold  coins  were  better 
property  than  our  silver  coins,  and  would  take  steps  at  once 
to  get  our  gold  and  to  save  themselves  from  the  possibility  of 
getting  our  silver.  They  would  do  this  by  selling  all  the  secu- 
rities created  in  this  country  for  which  they  could  find  a  mar- 
ket. They  would  seek  that  market  here,  and  the  result  would 
be  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  this  country  would  have  the  use  of 
much  less  foreign  capital  than  it  has  now.  I  say  "  all  of  the  secu- 
rities created  in  this  country,"  because  I  think  that  distrust 
would  be  cast  not  only  upon  our  securities  payable  in  lawful 
money  but  also  upon  those  payable  in  gold,  for  the  ability  of 
many  corporations  to  meet  that  obligation  might  well  be  doubted. 
Certainly  the  first  result  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
would  be  to  depress  all  values  here,  and  to  create  more  or  less 
scarcity  of  money  in  this  country.  Every  one  can  answer  for 
himself  whether  this  condition  would  be  well  for  us  or  not. 

But  having  passed  the  crisis,  be  it  a  destructive  panic  or  a 
less  suddenly  harmful  change  of  ownership,  and  that  having 
happened  which  the  world  believed  would  happen,  viz.,  a  sud- 
den lowering  of  the  gold  value  of  all  of  our  money  save  gold, 
to  the  value  of  the  silver  which  was  in  it,  or  in  that  which  it 
represented,  or  in  that  in  which  it  was  to  be  redeemed,  would 
that  condition  be  any  disadvantage  to  us?  Every  one  will  answer 
this  question  for  himself.  The  man  who  owes  a  debt  which  is 
due  or  which  is  soon  to  become  due,  and  who  has  property  which 
he  can  sell  for  more  of  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
than  he  could  have  obtained  before  the  parting  in  value  of  our 
gold  and  silver  coins,  will  doubtless  say  that  to  him  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage.  There  are  many  persons  in  that  condition,  but  not  so 
many  as  one  at  first  might  think ;  and  to  every  one  of  them 
there  will  be  some  loss  which  must  be  set  off  against  what  he 
will  gain  by  paying  his  debt  in  this  way.  Every  farmer  will 
have  something  due  to  him  either  from  his  farm  or  from  his 
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neighbors,  and  the  loss  on  that  debt  must  be  deducted  from  the 
gain  upon  the  payment  of  any  mortgage  which  he  may  happen 
to  have  upon  his  farm.  To  all  those  whose  debts  are  not  yet 
due,  but  who  have  interest  to  pay,  the  loss  will  be  likely  to  ex- 
ceed the  gain. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  to  whom  a  debt  is  due,  or  is  soon  to 
become  due,  will  say  that  the  change  of  standard  has  been  a  loss 
to  him,  and  of  such  there  are  vast  numbers.  We  have  but  to 
look  at  the  army  of  depositors  in  our  banks,  savings  banks,  and 
trust  companies  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  numbers  who  ^yill  be 
injured  by  such  a  change  of  the  standard  of  money ;  and  yet  they 
form  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  Of  course  many  of  the  credi- 
tors are  also  debtors,  and  hence  there  will  be  some  gain  to  them 
to  set  off  against  loss. 

Thus  it  would  seem  to  be  probable  that  the  gains  and  losses 
arising  from  the  payment  of  debts  will  fall  not  far  short  of 
balancing  each  other  not  only  in  amount  but  also  in  the  number 
of  individuals,  although  when  the  hosts  who  are  creditors  of  the 
savings  and  other  banks  are  considered  the  belief  becomes  strong 
that  the  number  of  losers  would  exceed  that  of  the  gainers. 

But  these  are  not  considerations  which  should  govern  a  coun- 
try in  selecting  the  money  which  it  shall  give  to  its  people  to 
use  under  the  fores  of  its  laws.  Government  should  know 
neither  creditors  nor  debtors.  All  are  entitled  to  its  protection, 
the  one  no  more  than  the  other;  and  whenever  governments 
have  attempted  to  aid  one  class  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  the 
end  has  invariably  been  universal  loss  and  generally  universal 
ruin.  The  only  question  for  government  is :  What  is  the  best 
form  of  money?  What  wiU  be  the  best  tool  to  aid  the  people 
in  exchanging  property  among  themselves  and  with  the  people 
of  other  countries?  That  is  best  which  is  most  uniform  in  value; 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  property  of  the  world  at 
sunset  as  at  sunrise ;  on  Saturday  night,  when  the  week's  wages 
are  paid,  as  on  Monday  morning,  when  the  week's  work  began ; 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  year's  contract  for  rent,  salary, 
or  what  you  will,  ends,  as  when  the  contract  was  made;  the 
same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  every  obligation,  whether 
it  be  for  an  hour  or  for  hundreds  of  years,  as  is  the  term  of  some 
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contracts  made  of  late — in  short,  "  so  long  as  grass  grows  and 
water  runs." 

Bi-metallism  is  based  upon  the  claim  that  it  would  meet  this 
requirement  more  nearly  than  does  mono-raetallism.  Such  a 
unit  of  value  would  be  perfection,  but  it  has  never  been  found, 
net  even  in  the  precious  metals,  whether  they  be  used  separately 
or  in  conjunction.  The  ideal  can  only  be  approximated,  and 
that  very  roughly ;  and  probably,  for  all  time  to  come  as  in  all 
time  that  is  past,  some  will  gain  and  some  will  lose  because  of  a 
change  in  the  relation  of  unit  of  value  to  property. 

We  may  console  ourselves,  however,  with  the  thought  that 
the  "  unearned  increments  **  and  the  undeserved  decrements  of 
mankind  caused  by  this  change  are  far  less  than  those  caused  by 
numberless  other  changes;  for  example,  the  opening  of  a  street 
by  public  authority,  or  the  building  of  a  canal  and  then  a  rail- 
way, diverting  from  the  old  turnpike  the  traffic  which  nightly 
had  filled  the  taverns  that  lined  its  sides  at  the  rate  of  one  for 
each  mile,  leaving  them  valueless,  cutting  off  the  home  market 
for  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  the  adjacent  farms,  destroy- 
ing their  value  and  drying  up  many  little  villages.  Similar  re- 
sults have  followed  the  opening  of  the  great  West;  gifts  of  land 
by  government,  creating  sharp  competition  with  the  old  farms  of 
the  East  which  had  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  long  years  of 
toil ;  the  use  of  coal,  destroying  the  value  of  hard-wood  land,  and 
of  natural  gas,  destroying  the  value  of  coal  lands  and  of  plants 
fitted  for  coal  alone;  and,  I  may  add,  governmental  destruc- 
tion and  creation  of  values  through  protective  tariffs,  unjust  and 
excessive  taxation,  and  a  thousand  other  measures  interfering 
with  liberty.  These  causes  and  others  too  numerous  to  name  are 
daily  taking  from  one  man  and  giving  to  another ;  they  have  done 
so  since  man  began,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  he  is  upon 
the  earth.  Would  silver  alone  in  this  give  such  desirable  fixity 
of  relation?  We  need  not  go  further  than  a  year  back  to  see  that 
the  price  of  silver  can  fluctuate  so  violently  as  to  change  the 
value  of  the  silver  in  a  dollar  20  per  cent,  in  a  few  weeks.  We 
see  it  change  almost  daily  enough  to  disturb  and  make  uncer- 
tain all  business  relations  if  silver  were  our  standard  of  value. 
If  our  unit  of  value  were  based  upon  silver,  fluctuating  as  con- 
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stantly  as  it  does,  all  business  traDsactions  would  involve  not 
only  the  ordinary  considerations  which  now  govern  them,  but 
also  speculation  in  silver;  and  in  a  large  portion  of  business 
the  change  in  the  price  of  silver  would  determine  loss  or  profit. 
Comparatively  few  persons  would  be  skilled  in  silver  specula- 
tion, and  their  skill  would  give  to  that  few  the  lion's  share  of 
business  profits. 

But  perhaps  this  reasoning  is  all  wrong.  Perhaps  if  this 
country  should  throw  its  mints  open  and  offer  to  coin  all  the 
silver  which  might  be  brought  to  them,  and  to  make  the  silver 
thus  coined  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  then  silver  and  gold 
would  be  linked  together  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  parts  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold  the  world  over,  and  thus  they  would  remain  fixed 
and  unmovable  forever  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  the  value 
of  the  mass  of  both  metals  only  changing  its  relation  to  all  other 
property  with  a  slow  vibration,  so  slow  as  to  be  felt  only  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Known  facts  do  not  justify  this  hope.  As  be- 
fore said,  the  j^owerful  nations  composing  the  Latin  Union  have 
despaired  of  maintaining  this  or  any  other  ratio.  The  unlimited 
use  which  Mexico,  South  America,  India,  and  China  make  of 
silver  in  iheir  legal-tender  money  fails  to  maintain  this  fixity  of 
ratio.  The  expenditure  by  the  United  States  in  the  purchase 
of  silver  of  $24,000,000  a  year  for  twelve  years  and  of  nearly 
$50,000,000  since  last  August,  has  failed  to  do  it.  But,  says  the 
advocate  of  free  coinage,  only  give  free  coinage;  that  will  take 
$10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  off  the  mar- 
ket, and  then  the  business  of  the  United  States  will  at  once 
make  steady  the  price  of  the  $3,880,000,000  worth  of  silver  now 
supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  mankind  in  the  form  of 
money,  together  with  the  uncounted  millions  in  plate  and  orna- 
ments, to  all  of  which  is  to  be  added  a  product  of  $150,000,000 
each  year  and  such  increase  of  this  yearly  product  as  advanced 
price  might  cause.  The  advocates  of  free  coinage  say  that  the 
United  States  can  do  all  this  if  their  advice  is  followed;  but  this 
paper  is  addressed  to  the  thinking,  unprejudiced  investigator. 
What  does  he  say?  We  are  told  that  all  the  silver  money  in 
the  United  States  is  interchangeable  with  gold  at  full  value,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  ac- 
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complish  this  by  the  use  which  it  has  made  of  silver  thus  far. 
Granted;  but  that  use  has  not  raised  the  value  of  silver  bullion. 

Let  us  see  what  this  country  has  done.  It  has  bought  and 
coined  about  $420,000,000 — coinage  value — of  silver,  which  is 
less  than  the  world's  product  during  the  three  years  last  past; 
though  the  actual  product  of  the  last  year  was  $34,000,000  more 
than  that  of  the  first  year  of  the  three.  During  the  last  nine 
years  it  has  reduced  the  bank-note  circulation  nearly  $200,000,- 
000,  thus  creating  a  vacuum  in  our  domestic  circulation  to  that 
extent,  to  be  filled  by  something.  It  has  been  asked  by  the 
country  for  less  than  60,000,000  of  the  actual  dollars  which  it 
has  coined,  but  it  has  represented  the  coined  dollars  by  paper 
certificates,  and  has  put  them  into  circulation  to  almost  the  full 
amount  of  the  coin  which  they  represent.  Ninety  per  cent.,  how- 
ever, of  the  silver  certificates  are  in  the  form  of  notes  of  ten 
dollars  and  less ;  thus  they  effect  the  smaller  exchanges  of  prop- 
erty and  service.  At  first,  in  the  silver  law  of  1878,  the  denomi- 
nations were  fixed  at  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  but  as  the  total 
number  of  silver  dollars  increased  it  was  found  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  them  in  business  did  not  increase ;  hence  in  1886  the  law 
was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  issue  of  certificates  in  the 
denominations  of  five  dollars,  two  dollars,  and  one  dollar,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  larger  into  the  smaller  denominations,  with 
the  result  that  the  certificates  in  the  denominations  of  five  dol- 
lars and  less  now  exceed  in  amount  the  total  coinage  since  the 
amendment  of  1886,  and  that  the  denominations  of  twenty  dol- 
lars and  over  have  diminished  from  $65,000,000  to  $34,000,000. 
In  1886  the  treasury  of  the  government  had  become  glutted 
with  the  ownership  of  silver  dollars  (94,000,000  of  them  had  ac- 
cumulated) which  the  people  would  not  use  either  in  the  coin  or 
in  the  certificate  form  then  provided ;  since  that  tune  the  coun- 
try has  gradually  absorbed  the  treasury  silver  in  the  form  and 
manner  above  stated.  Thus  our  silver  is  in  circulation  in  the 
form  (small  denominations)  in  which  history  shows  that  an  over- 
valued money  caa  be  issued  in  the  largest  amounts,  but  which 
history  also  shows  is  the  most  dangerous  form  when  distrust 
gets  abroad  in  the  public  mind. 

The  coin  certificates  issued  under  the  law  of  last  July  show 
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that  even  they  cannot  hold  their  own  in  our  circulation  against 
gold,  although  they  may  be  redeemed  in  gold  as  well  as  in  silver, 
and  although  it  is  the  declared  intention  of  our  government  to 
maintain  their  parity  with  gold.  Owing  to  lack  of  facilities  for 
printing,  the  government  was  at  first  obliged  to  issue  these  cer- 
tificates in  denominations  of  $100.  They  began  to  be  paid  to 
the  government  for  customs  at  once,  and  in  three  months*  time 
they  formed  19  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  at  the  Custom  House  in 
New  York,  almost  exactly  displacing  that  amount  of  the  receipts 
in  gold  certificates.  Why  was  this?  They  were  clean,  attractive- 
looking  bills,  a  legal  tender,  with  the  declared  intention  of  the 
government  behind  them  to  maintain  them  at  the  value  in  gold 
which  they  bore  when  issued.  Why  were  they  turned  back  to 
the  government,  in  amounts  so  out  of  proportion  to  their  total? 
Because  they  were  of  a  denomination  which  brought  them  di- 
rectly in  competition  with  the  money  of  the  world — ggld — and 
because  they  were  not  gold.  Later,  when  they  were  issued  in 
the  smaller  denominations  and  no  longer  came  in  competition 
with  gold  certificates,  they  seem  to  have  found  a  resting  place  in 
men's  pocket-books,  for  the  percentage  of  receipts  in  them  had 
fallen  by  February  10,  1891,  to  2.4  per  cent.  Since  that  time 
the  proportion  has  again  risen  until  it  amounts  to  30  per  cent, 
but  in  their  last  increase  they  have  only  a  little  exceeded  the 
increased  receipts  in  silver  certificates  and  greenbacks,  all  at 
the  expense  of  gold  certificates.     The  exact  figures  are: 

Gold  SUver  nwiftnKw*.  New  Coin 

Oertiflcates.  Certiflcates.        wreenoacM         Oertlflcate*. 

February  10, 91.2jf  2.45^  Z.9%  a.2j{ 

May  80. 21,6%  26.8jr  16.0%  SO.SjT 

What  these  late  changes  denote  it  is  too  soon  to  say;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  continue  long,  for  if  they  do  the  govern- 
ment may  be  compelled  to  take  extraordinary  steps  to  make 
good  its  promise  of  last  July.  The  first  incident  of  the  coin  cer- 
tificates shows  clearly  to  one  who  will  consider  the  facts  that 
there  is  even  now  a  decided  difference  in  the  public  view  be- 
tween the  coin  and  the  gold  certificates  when  they  are  put  side 
by  side — the  gold  certificate  is  kept;  the  coin  certificate  is  spent. 
Why  not  reverse  the  present  law  and  practice  governing  the  issue 
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of  certificates,  and  prohibit  all  silver  and  coin  certificates  of  a 
denomination  less  than  twenty  dollars,  and  all  gold  certificates 
of  a  denomination  greater  than  ten  dollars?  This  would  give 
the  masses  a  money  good  beyond  all  peradventure,  and  if  silver 
can  be  maintained  at  par  with  gold  by  the  laws  of  this  country 
alone,  it  surely  can  be  when  represented  by  certificates  of  that 
denomination.     If  silver  will  not  bear  that  test  danger  is  near. 

But,  says  some  one,  will  not  the  legal  tender  quality  maintain 
at  par  an  unlimited  amount  of  silver?  No!  it  will  not.  Legal 
tender  has  failed  too  often  to  maintain  the  value  of  money  to 
entitle  it  to  confidence  at  this  late  day;  but  that  subject  would 
lead  too  far  for  the  limits  of  this  article.  Will  not  the  declara- 
tion of  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  maintain 
the  parity  of  the  coins  maintain  that  parity?  No!  it  will  not. 
The  United  States  could,  of  course,  sell  its  bonds  or  tax  the  peo- 
ple and  use  the  proceeds  indefinitely  to  redeem  and  store  silver 
certificates,  and  thus  could  keep  a  certain  amount  of  silver  money 
in  circulation  at  par;  but  it  could  not  put  all  of  that  redeemed 
money  into  circulation  at  par  unless  the  people  had  use  for  it  at 
par,  and  the  fa(;t  that  the  government  was  forced  to  tax  its  re- 
sources and  credit  to  redeem  any  portion  of  our  money  would  be 
a  demonstration  that  the  people  had  not  use  for  the  whole  of  it. 

In  closing  I  ask  the  candid  investigator  of  this  subject  to 
answer  for  himself  the  questions  with  which  this  paper  began  and 
also  this  further  question:  Why  should  this  country  allow  itself 
to  run  any  chances  of  having  a  depreciated  money?  Who  will 
be  benefited  thereby?  If  we  provide  that  when  there  is  a  neces- 
sity to  maintain  parity  the  government  shall  redeem,  why  not 
provide  for  a  cessation  of  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  ne- 
cessity? Why  not  cease  the  creation  of  the  money  when  it  does 
not  maintain  itself?  We  have  no  such  provision,  and  because 
we  have  not  there  is  to-day  a  sharp  discrimination  between  our 
gold  money  with  its  representative  the  gold  certificate,  and  our 
silver  money  with  its  representatives;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
law  of  July  14,  1890. 

Charles  S.  Fairchtld. 
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Our  statesmen,  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
were  keenly  alive  to  the  great  concern  our  people  naturally  have 
in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Early  in  1828,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
had  already  added  1,182,752  square  miles  to  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  including  Louisiana  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  who  had  sent  explorers  across  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Oregon,  wrote  from  Monticello  to  President 
Monroe  these  far-sighted  words : 

''The  addition  of  the  island  of  Cuba  to  our  Confederacy  is  exactly  what 
is  wanted  to  round  our  power  as  a  nation  to  the  point  of  its  utmost  in- 
terest"* 

Later  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  again : 

**  I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interest- 
ing addition  that  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of  States.  The  control 
which,  with  Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  oyer  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering  it,  would  fill  the  measure  of 
our  well-being. "  f  ' 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Jefferson^s  first  letter,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  writing  as  secretary  of  state  to  John  Forsyth, 
our  minister  at  Madrid,  referred  to  Cuba  as  "  almost  within  sight 
of  our  shores,"  and  added: 

"  For  a  multitude  of  considerations  it  has  become  au  object  of  transcend- 
ent importance  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  our  Union. 
Its  comn(ianding  position  with- reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies;  its  situation  midway  between  our  southern  coast  and  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo;  its  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  the  Havana, 
fronting  a  long  line  of  our  shores  destitute  of  the  same  advantages;  the 
nature  of  its  productions,  and  its  wants,  furnishing  the  supplies  and  need- 
ing the  return  of  a  commerce  unusually  profitable  and  naturally  beneficial; 
give  it  an  importance  in  the  sum  of  our  national  interests  with  which  that 
of  no  other  foreign  territory  can  be  compared.    Such  indeed  are,  between 

*  "  Jefferson's  Complete  Works,"  Vol.  Vm.,  p.  800. 
flbid.,  pp.  816-17. 
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the  interests  of  that  island  and  of  this  cx>untry9  the  geographical,  com- 
mercial, and  moral  and  political  relations  formed  by  Nature,  gathering  in 
the  process  of  time,  and  even  now  veiging  to  maturity,  that  looking 
forward  to  the  probable  course  of  events  for  the  short  period  of  half  a 
century,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  to  our  federal  republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance  and 
integrity  of  the  Union  itself." 

This  was  written  sixty-eight  years  ago,  and  the  immediate  occa- 
sion for  it  was  the  imminence  of  war  between  Spain  and  France. 
Passing  over  the  sentiments  of  similar  import  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn expressed  in  the  early  days  of  his  public  life,  we  may 
recall  that  (so  cautious  and  deliberate  a  statesman  as  President 
Van  Buren  instructed  the  American  minister  to  Spain  in  1840 
to  inform  the  Spanish  government  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
attempt  to  wrest  Cuba  from  her,  she  might  securely  depend  on 
the  United  States  to  aid  in  preserving  or  recovering  it.  ,This 
remarkable  assurance  was  virtually  repeated  later  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster^ a  dispatch  as  secretary  of  state  on  January  14,  1848. 
Moreover,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  Edward 
Everett,  then  secretary  of  state,  addressing  the  British  minister 
at  Washington  in  reply  to  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  England 
that  the  United  States  should  unite  in  a  tripartite  perpetual 
guarantee  of  Cuba  to  Spain,  thus  summed  up  the  inherent  vital 
relations  of  that  island  to  our  own  country : 

<*  It  bars  the  entrance  to  that  great  river  which  drains  half  of  the  North 
American  continent.  •  •  •  It  keeps  watch  at  the  doorway  of  our  inter- 
course with  California.  .  .  .  Territorially  and  commercially,  it  would,  in 
our  hands,  be  extremely  valuable;  under  certain  contingencies  it  might  be 
almost  essential  to  our  safety." 

In  other  words,  Cuba  so  nearly  touches  our  shores  and  is  so 
manifestly  of  our  own  geographical  system,  that  no  American 
statesman  may  leave  its  immediate  future  out  of  his  earnest,  if 
not  anxious,  consideration.  Any  maritime  power  that  should 
occupy  it  could  readily  make  a  mare  cluusum  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; for  Cape  San  Antonio,  its  western  extremity,  is. separated 
from  Cape  Catoche,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  by  little  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  of  seaway,  while  Cape  Hicacos  is  only  a 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Florida,  the  larger  part  of  the  dis- 
tance being  filled  by  the  Bahama  banks  and  islets.    Thus,  mani- 
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festly,  this  great  island  dominates  not  only  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  all  the  approaches  thereto.  Moreover,  it  lies  broadside  to 
the  track  of  our  commerce  by  water  with  Mexico,  and  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  to  the  trade  of  the  chief  part  of  our 
cotton-producing  States,  n(^  only  with  Europe,  but  with  the 
North  Atlantic  seaboard.  Qts  capital  city  is.  only  seven  hours 
distant  by  steam  from  Kf^y  Wt^t^  l^ss  than  sixty  h^V^  ^^^  ^^^ 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River^  and  but  sixty-six  houiS-ly-Jail 
and  yrf^t^r  inn.  T^mpa^  Florida,  from  the  city  of  Waahi'ngt^on, 


Such  are  the  geographical  and  military  relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Her  commercial  history,  also, 
teaches  that  her  political  incorporation  with  this  republic  would 
be  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  national  gravitation ;  for  our  peo- 
ple consume  much  the  largest  part  of  all  that  the  island  pro- 
duces for  exportation.  Notwithstanding  incredible  commercial 
shackles,  a  perversely  false  political  economy,  and  oppressive 
38 
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taxation,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  semblance  of  free  in- 
stitutions  under  Spanish  rule,  such  have  been  and  are  the  nat- 
ural agricultural  advantages  of  the  island  that  as  early  as  1831- 
40  it  had  become  an  exporter  of  products  to  the  United  States 
to  the  yearly  value  of  $15,000,000.  This  average,  during  the 
next  decade,  was  increased  to  $24,500,000.  For  the  seven 
years  ending  with  June  80,  1875,  the  value  of  the  sugar  alone 
exported  from  Cuba  to  this  country  aggregated  $470,730,578,  or 
a  yearly  average  of  $67,247,225 ;  while  during  the  last  period, 
the  aggregate  value  of  Cuban  products  exported  to  England  was 
but  $164,700,000.  Since  that  date,  this  single  one  of  the 
Antilles  has  continued  to  export  to  the  United  States  a  larger 
amount  of  merchandise  than  any  other  country  has  done,  except 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  value  of  these  exports  between 
1875  and  1889,  inclusive,  was  $872,969,000,  and  the  total  be- 
tween  1859  and  1889,  inclusive,  was  about  $1,660,000,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  exports  of  merchandise  to  Cuba,  meanwhile, 
have  aggregated  only  about  $450,000,000,  and  the  balance  of 
trade  against  us  has,  therefore,  been  as  large  as  $1,210,000,000, 
But  this  balance  was  not  settled  directly  with  the  Cuban  people, 
for  while  exporting  to  Cuba  barely  $85,284,455  in  specie,  we 
imported  therefrom  during  the  same  period  $49,645,559  in  specie, 
thus  leaving  only  $35,588,896  to  go  toward  the  settlement 
of  the  adverse  balance  already  stated.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
fully  as  much,  as  $1,160,000,000  must  have  been  paid  through 
Europe,  or  mainly  through  England,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  paid  in  gold — in  an  amount  of  that 
metal  le^  by  only  $68,000,000  than  all  that  was  obtained  from 
the  placer  and  quartz  gold  mines  of  the  United  States  during 
the  same  period. 

As  is  generally  known,  much  the  larger  part  of  our  import 
trade  with  Cuba  has  been  and  is  in  her  saccharine  products;  but 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  while  our  total  importation 
of  those  products  from  all  quarters,  including  that  island,  during 
the  fifteen  years  ending  with  1884,  aggregated  $1,347,500,000, 
the  Cuban  quota  amounted  to  $835,000,000,  or  62  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  As  early  as  1865  Cuba  furnished  85f  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar  imported  by  the  United  States.     In  1885  Cuba's  quota 
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had  been  reduced  to  65^^  per  cent.  It  increased  to  Tl^V  P^^ 
cent,  in  1888,  but  was  reduced  in  1890  to  48f  per  cent.,  the 
value  of  the  whole  sugar  importation  aggregating  $89,737,284. 
Between  1869  and  1882  our  sugar  importations  from  the  island 
aggregated  $800,000,000,  showing  a  yearly  average  of  $57,142,- 
857.  And  we  may  add,  as  indicating  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  have  been  absorbing  this  one  Cuban  product,  that  be- 
tween 1868  and  1872,  of  the  total  exportation  of  Cuban  sugar 
from  the  island  in  boxes,  40  per  cent,  came  to  the  United  States, 
together  with  89|  per  cent,  of  that  which  was  supplied  in 
hogsheads. 

Our  Cuban  commerce  has  exercised  a  manifest  influence  in  i 
the  maintenance  of  our  shipping  interests.    In  1875,  when  the  | 
total  imports  from  Cuba  aggregated  $66,445,536,  no  less  than 
$52,637,276  of  that  amount,  or  79^  per  cent.,  reached  our  shores 
on  American  ships;  and  for  the  same  year,  90J  per  cent,  of  our 
export  trade  with  that    island  was  likewise  under  our   flag.] 
Moreover,  of  the  American  ships  engaged  in  foreign  commerce! 
that  were  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the! 
quarter  ending  June  30,  no  less  than  26  per  cent,  were  employed 
in  the  Cuban  trade,  carrying  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tonnage 
thus  freighted.    It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  comparatively  little 
of  the  sugar  imported  from  other  places  than  Cuba  has  reached 
our  ports  under  the  American  flag,  while  in  1886,  67f  per  cent, 
of  Cuban  exports  to  this  country  were  in  American  vessels. 

Of  the  physical  features  of  the  island,  it  should  be  said  that, 
following  its  axis,  so  to  speak,  it  is  fully  700  miles  in  length, 
but  nowhere  wider  than  130  miles,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is  more 
than  65  miles  from  the  seaboard,  and  that  it  has  an  area  of 
36,013  square  miles.  A  broken  chain  of  mountains,  with  several 
lofty  peaks,  one  of  which,  Pico  de  Tarquino,  has  an  altitude  of 
7,670  feet,  extends  in  a  general  east-and-west  direction,  divid- 
ing the  water  courses  that  flow  northward  into  the  Bahama 
Channel  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has 
more  than  1,700  miles  of  coast,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  bays 
and  harbors  with  which  that  coast  is  indented,  especially  in  the 
north.  These  bays  and  harbors  axe  of  suT>erlative  commercial 
value,  being  deep,  easy  of  access,  sheltered,  and  susceptible  of 
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thorough  defense  at  comparatively  small  cost.'  Though  almost 
touched  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  lying  southward  of  it, 
Cuba  is  comparatively  free  from  those  tempests  which  so  often 
have  scourged  the  lesser  Antilles,  while  earthquakes  have  been 
rare  amd  harmless.  Of  course  the  climate  is  tropical,  but  the 
heat  is  sensibly  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  uplands 
have  a  bland,  delightful  atmosphere.  The  months  of  August 
and  September  are  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  on  the 
coast.  Through  December,  January,  and  February  the  climate 
is  charming.  At  Havana,  in  winter,  the  thermometer  stands 
between  60®  and  60®  Fahrenheit ;  the  mean  heat  of  noon  is  about 
70®,  and  that  of  the  hottest  months  is  84®.  Sometimes,  on  the 
uplands  of  the  interior,  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  thin  ice  forms  on  the  highest  ground ;  as,  for  example,  it 
did  in  January,  1801,  and  several  times  within  the  last  ten  years. 

With  such  a  climate,  Cuba  is  singularly  favorable  to  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable  life.  The  soil  is  well  watered,  as  a  rule, 
of  exceeding  fertility,  and  rich  in  products  that  are  at  once  the 
necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  civilized  man.  Indian  com, 
which  was  indigenous  in  the  island,  yields  two  crops  a  year 
there,  and  rice  grows  upon  the  uplands  as  wheat  does  in  the 
United  States.  The  sugar-cane  fields  begin  to  be  ready  for  har- 
vesting in  October,  but  are  richest  in  saccharine  matter  in  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March.  For  this  reason  a  sugar  plantation 
in  Cuba  requires  a  materially  smaller  number  of  laborers  than 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Few  venomous  reptiles  exist  in 
the  island,  and  there  are  no  poisonous  serpents  at  all ;  while  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  is  dangerous  only  if  neglected. 

Cuba,  with  a  smaller  area  than  the  State  of  New  York,  has  a 
much  larger  acreage  of  richly  productive  land,  as  is  attested  by 
the  extraordinary  value  of  the  exported  agricultural  products  of 
a  small  fraction  of  the  island — the  only  part  provided  with  labor 
for  sugar  culture.  Hardly  15  per  cent.,  or  5,400,000  acres  of 
the  land,  has  been  adapted  as  yet  to  agricultural  uses,  yet  no 
country  of  the  like  area  has  contributed  so  largely  in  the  last  25 
years  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  in  agricultural  staples,  in 
spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  sugar  culture  has  been  the  great 
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feature  of  Cuban  agriculture,  and  while  its  commercial  results 
have  been  remarkable,  considering  the  small  acreage  available  for 
sugar  plantations  and  the  meagre  labor  employed,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  th^  ^o.Ur^A  prnrlnnf^fl  as  much  as  64yl53^Q()Q 
pounds  of  f*nffp!ft  jp  Ift.^.^-  A  very  large  part  of  Cuba,  or  nearly 
all  the  uplands,  is  specially  favorable  for  the  growth  of  a  grade 
of  the  coffee  berry  that  is  equal  to  the  best  Mocha.  Moreover, 
the  same  kind  of  land  is  equally  well  suited  for  cacao,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  probably  the  most  profitable  of  all  agricultural 
industries.  Both  these  products  can  be  raised  by  white  labor  on 
small  plantations,  and  call  for  the  employment  of  small  capital 
compared  to  that  required  in  the  production  of  brown  sugar  and 
molasses.  But  here  has  been  interposed  the  same  Spanish  colo- 
nial policy  that  interdicted  the  olive  and  vine  in  Mexico  and 
wheat  in  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1832  the  Spanish  government  im- 
posed a  differential  duty  of  $12  per  barrel  on  foreign — that  is,  on 
American — flour  imported  into  Cuba,  whether  under  the  Spanish 
flag  or  not.  This  led  to  immediate  retaliatory  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  which  country  was  then  the  chief  cus- 
tomer for  Cuban  coffee,  as  it  is  now  for  Cuban  sugar.  The 
speedy  result  was  that  coffee  was  virtually  excluded,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Brazilian  staple,  from  this  market,  and  its  culture 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

So  rich  and  diversified  have  been  the  agricultural  resources 
of  Cuba  during  the  last  fifty  years,  that  attention  has  been 
diverted  from  the  great  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of  the  island, 

which    inf>1nr1^fl    gnM^  f*npper.  lead.    irOTl^  flaphnlt,  anA    pAtmlAnnfi 

The  Spaniards  found  the  natives  possessed  of  trinkets  of  gold  to 
a  notable  extent,  and  in  the  outset  of  Spanish  occupation,  placer 
or  fluvial  gold-mining  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  sections  of  the  island  with  material  results.  Hum- 
boldt placed  Cuba  within  the  auriferous  belt  of  this  hemisphere. 
From  my  own  personal  experience  in  the  course  of  a  year's  resi- 
dence, with  daily  surveys  on  horseback,  after  four  years*  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  mineral  regions  of  California,  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  a  future  gold  field  in  the  island  awaiting 
profitable  exploitation.  As  for  coppfFi  f'^^OfM)/^^  ^/%t4ii  ^f 
that  metal  was  exported  from  the  quarter  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 
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tn  png^p(^  j]^  |,^A  QJT-  yAftpa  preceding  1850.  In  this  connection, 
also,  within  my  personal  knowledge,  there  are  surface  indica- 
tions of  copper  to  an  exceptional  extent  in  the  central  part  of 
Cuba.  Iron  of  the  very  best  description,  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Bessemer  pig  and  most  desirable  for  mixture  with  our 
own  ores,  has  been  found  in  large  deposits  in  the  district  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  These  deposits,  moreover,  are  so  close  to  the 
seaboard  and  are  so  easy  of  approach  as  to  promise  exceptional 
resources  for  our  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  become  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  surface  indica- 
tions of  petroleum  and  asphalt  also  give  notable  assurance  of  im- 
portant industrial  results.  /Moreover,  the  middle  and  eastern 
sections  of  this  island  are  very  rich  m  timber  for  construction, 
including  great  forests  of  mahogany  and  valuable  rare  woods  for 
/the  interior  decoration  of  houses,  fpr  cabinet  furniture,  and  for 
I  ship-buildingJ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United 
I  States  have  great  and  varied  interests  in  all  that  concerns  the 
.future  development  of  Cuba's  natural  resources.     These  interests 
Imake  it  an  essential  complement  to  our  industrial,  agricultural, 
Icommercial,  and  military  systems,  and,  logically,  should  lead  our 
jpeople  to  desire  its  early  acquisition.     In  absolute  fact  these  in- 
terests are  too  great  and  various  to  endure  for  a  much  longer 
period  the  continuation  of  commercial  relations  with  the  island 
which  are  far  from  neighborly  when  they  are  not  directly   in- 
imical.    All  considerations  urge  us  to  this  acquisition,  without 
regard  to  European  opinion  or  antagonism.     But  in  all  we  do 
toward  that  end,  we  should  be  not  only  just  and  generous  to 
Spain,  but  in  the  highest  degree  mindful  and  considerate  of  her 
natural  and  national  sensibilities.    On  the  other  hand,  no  sinister 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  other  governments  should  be  tolerated. 
A  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  however,  is  to  be 
reached  only  through  the  higher  ranges  of  statesmanship. 

In  this  immediate  relation  it  may  not  be  either  impertinent 
or  amiss  for  the  present  writer  specially  to  remind  the  intelligent 
commercial  and  business  classes,  as  well  as  the  public  men,  of  the 
eastern  Atlantic  States  that  their  predecessors  opposed  in  suc- 
cession the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  annexation 
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of  Texas,  and  the  acquisition  of  California,  and  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  yield  a  material  part  of  Oregon  to  the  English.  And  yet 
every  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States,  from  that  of 
Louisiana  in  180S  to  that  of  Alaska  in  1867,  has  been  fraught 
almost  immediately  with  special  commercial  and  industrial  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  that  section ;  benefits  all  of  which,  however, 
it  is  to  be  added,  have  been  shared  unstintedly  with  the  whole 
commercial  world,  to  such  extent  that  other  nations  should  re- 
gard with  high  favor  the  transfer  of  Cuba  to  our  hands.  Our 
whole  history  affords  a  guarantee  that  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States  the  island  of  Cuba  would  rapidly  become  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  commercial  world  than  it  can  ever  be  as  a  colonial 
dependency  of  Spain. 

Thomas  Jobdan. 
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In  the  good  old  times  when  international  ill  will  was  even 
stronger  than  it  is  to-day,  English  travellers  and  linguists  made 
their  countrymen  believe  that  the  French  had  no  notion  of  a 
home,  because  the  English  word  cannot  be  rendered  by  any 
single  French  equivalent,  but  requires  an  article,  a  preposition, 
and  a  pronoun,  "  le  chez  soi,*^  If  one  were  inclined  to  go  into 
verbal  subtleties,  it  might  be  argued  that  ^^  chez  "  means  a  house 
(it  is  nearly  related  to  casa),  and  that  "home,"  of  which  "ham- 
let"  is  a  diminutive,  means  a  village.  The  truth  is  that  words 
prove  nothing,  as  all  depends  upon  association.  The  sentimental 
significance  of  "oTxoy,"  or  "d(>mt^5,"or  "ccwo,"  or  "cAcz  nous^^ 
(Jepends  upon  habits  formed  in  the  mind  by  the  slow  influence 
of  the  dwelling  place.  For  me,  I  have  only  literary  associations 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian  words,  but  the  French  "cAez  nous  " 
and  "  cAez  ttio*  "  have  living  associations  for  me,  like  the  English 
"  home,"  and  I  find,  having  equal  experience  of  both,  that  there 
is  no  perceptible  difference.  "  On  n^est  nuUe  part  ausst  bien  qwt 
chez  80%^^  seems  to  me  a  full  equivalent  for  the  English  "  there  is 
no  place  like  home."  Indeed,  I  may  go  a  little  further  and  say 
that  the  expressions  "cAcz  mot"  ^^chez  soi,^^  ^^  chez  nous,^*  have  an 
element  of  cosy  selfishness  that  seems  to  exclude  the  outer  world 
even  more  decidedly  than  the  English  "home."  A  young 
French  married  couple  employ  the  "  chez  nous  "  with  a  peculiar 
significance,  the  ^^nous^^  being  their  own  two  dear  selves  and 
nobody  else.  In  both  countries  these  expressions  have  an  ex- 
tended sense  with  reference  to  the  nation ;  as  we  say  in  England 
"the  Home  Government,"  "the  Home  Secretary,"  and  as  Lon- 
doners say  "  the  Home  Counties  "  for  the  counties  nearest  the 
metropolis,  in  France  "cAez  not«"  is  constantly  used  for  the 
nation,  and  in  a  more  restricted  sense  for  the  district  or  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  speaker  lives. 

Much  of  the  home  feeling  depends  upon  the  dwelling  place 
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itself,  and  upon  the  situation  of  it.  I  will  briefly  consider  this 
influence  of  the  dwelling  place  before  studying  the  life  of  the 
inhabitants.  Imagine  a  large,  rough  old  house  belonging  to  a 
French  country  squire.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  country 
squires  have  large,  rough  old  houses,  but*  some  have  still,  espe- 
cially in  the  remote  rural  districts.  Do  not  think  of  it  merely  as 
a  farm  house — ^it  is  better  than  that;  but  in  the  case  I  am  think- 
ing of,  which  is  not  an  unconmion  one,  the  house  is  rough  and 
without  art;  stiH,  you  see  that  it  is  a  gentleman's  dwelling.  The 
floors,  perhaps,  are  of  red  brick,  except  that  of  the  drawing 
room,  which  is  probably  of  oak.  Those  of  the  bedrooms  may 
be  of  plain  deal.  There  are  few  carpets,  and  those  are  small  ones, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  floor  all  round  them.  The  ceilings  are 
likely  to  be  disfigured  by  huge  beams.  In  some  of  the  principal 
rooms  there  may  be  wainscot  painted  grey ;  in  others,  cheap  wall 
papers,  very  seldom  renewed.  The  windows  are  tall,  the  small 
panes  separated  by  thick  wood,  the  shutters  cumbersome  and 
inel^ant.  The  furniture  is  most  of  it  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  some  more  modem  things  interspersed.  The  entire  habita- 
tion is  full  of  light,  space,  and  air;  but  it  is  very  likely  to  be  ill- 
arranged,  and  perhaps  you  may  have  to  go  through  one  room  to 
get  into  another.  The  farm  buildings  are  close  by;  perhaps  the 
back  windows  of  the  chdteau  look  out  on  the  farm  yard.  The 
stables  are  spacious,  like  the  stables  of  a  large  farm ;  so  are  the 
bams  and  other  outhouses.  The  gardens  are  vast  and  pro- 
ductive, but  not  ornamental.  The  lawn  before  the  house  is,  in 
reality,  a  meadow. 

Now,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  a  habitation  of  this 
kind?  The  squire  feels  no  restriction  as  to  space,  and  he  is  not 
afraid  of  spoiling  anything;  he  can  spread  himself  and  his  be- 
longings.  His  dress,  like  his  house,  is  simple,  strong,  and  unpre- 
tending. He  will  come,  perhaps,  with  his  nailed  boots  and  his 
gaiters,  into  the  dining  room,  and  smoke  his  wooden  pipe  every- 
where except  in  the  saloon.  As  for  margin,  there  is  no  end  of 
margin— everything  has  margin;  there  is  room  to  go  round 
everything,  room  to  put  everything,  room  for  exercise  and  sport. 
Besides  half  a  dozen  farms,  there  may  be  a  thousand  acres  of 
woodland  to  wander  over  with  a  gun.    It  is  a  healthy  existence 
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with  its  space  and  its  liberty;  and  there  may  be  culture  too* 
Montaigne  lived  this  country  life,  which  did  not  prevent  him 
from  having  a  book  room  in  one  of  his  towers;  and  in  our  times 
there  is  the  daily  postman  with  his  news  of  the  outer  world. 

Now,  for  a  contrast,  think  of  life  in  a  little  Parisian  apart- 
ment. Suppose  it  is  in  one  of  the  very  pretty  and  elegant  new 
houses.  The  courtyard  is  as  clean  and  tidy  as  possible ;  for  no 
tenant  is  allowed  to  leave  anything  there,  not  even  a  deal  board. 
The  entrance  is  quite  sumptuous  with  its  panels  of  cut  stone,  its 
pilasters,  its  sumptuous  oak  doors  with  heavy  panels  and  carv- 
ings and  great  nickel-plated  handles  set  in  marble.  The  stair- 
case— I  am  supposing  a  good  new  house— is  of  oak,  and  is  hung 
with  some  stuff  to  imitate  tapestry.  All  this  seems  spacious 
enough,  but  it  is  only  a  passage.  The  apartment  is  a  marvel  for 
economy  of  space  and  for  high  finish  in  everything:  the  floors 
are.  of  waxed  oak,  the  latest  inventions  are  applied  to  windows 
and  fireplaces,  the  furniture  is  elegant,  to  suit  the  rooms,  and 
the  people  are  dressed  like  the  prints  of  the  fashions.  Is  it  not 
easy  to  see  that  the  two  residences  I  have  sketched  must  affect 
habits  and  character  quite  differently?  The  French  are  an  im- 
pressionable people,  and  they  receive,  in  course  of  time,  an  influ- 
ence from  their  habitations  which  becomes  permanent.  It  coimts 
for  a  great  deal  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  Parisian  type.  Not 
that  in  the  provinces  all  people  are  even  relatively  so  spaciously 
lodged  as  my  squire.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  country  towns  the 
lodgings  are  often  very  narrow,  and  ill  ventilated,  and  unwhole- 
some ;  still,  on  the  whole,  provincial  life  has  space  and  a  certain 
roughness,  whilst  Parisian  life  is  cramped  by  want  of  room  and 
has  gone  into  the  direction  of  elegance  as  a  sort  of  compensation. 
Both  are  perfectly  French,  for  it  is  in  the  French  nature  to  be 
very  rustic,  or  very  urban.  You  have  the  two  extremes  quite 
faithfully  reflected  in  French  painting. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  carry  Parisian  finish  into  the  re- 
motest provinces.  This  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  architects,  who 
are  now  very  numerous  in  France  and  also  very  accomplished. 
They  build  on  a  smaller  scale  than  their  predecessors,  but  with 
more  intelligent  arrangements  for  convenience  and  more  perfect 
finish.     There  is  very  little  elegance  in  the  old  rural  houses  and 
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not  much  luxury  of  any  kind^-except  in  the  great  chdteaux — 
but  houses  built  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  show  a 
marked  improvement.  The  internal  arrangements  are  now  as 
convenient  as  they  formerly  were  awkward  and  uncouth.  I 
went  through  one  of  these  modem  country  houses  lately  and 
found  every  imaginable  convenience,  a  dressing  room  for  every 
bedroom  and  a  certain  English  closet  (in  a  round  tower)  on 
each  floor.  Polished  floors  of  marble  or  oak  gave  no  encourage- 
ment  to  hob-nailed  shooting  boots,  and  the  dining  room  was  so 
genteel  that  it  seemed  a  necessity  to  dress  for  dinner.  Can  we 
suppose  that  children  bred  in  this  elegance  could  be  the  same  as 
those  brought  up  in  the  rough,  spacious  chdieaux  of  former 
times?  Here,  instead  of  guns  and  boars'  heads,  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  cabinet  pictures.  And  the  modem  elegance  goes 
into  every  detail.  The  carriages  are  delicate  and  light,  and  if 
the  owner  has  a  sailing  boat  on  the  river  it  is  brilliantly  var- 
nished. Parisian  perfection  requires  a  corresponding  perfection 
in  all  things,  and  I  am  of  Emerson's  opinion  that  in  the  country 
a  certain  roughness  has  its  advantages.  Rural  life  is  better  with- 
out the  superfine. 

The  effect  of  wealth  on  the  home  life  of  all  countries  is,  of 
course,  enormous;  but  in  France  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
marked  than  elsewhere.  Here  are  two  main  points :  the  poor, 
or  even  the  middling  Frenchman,  is  very  narrowly  lodged 
and  very  stationary,  seldom  leaving  his  own  little  town  or  vil- 
lage; the  very  wealthy  Frenchman  has  plenty  of  room  every- 
where, and  he  is  migratory.  Here  is  an  example  known  to  me: 
Baron  D.  has  a  large  town  house  in  Paris — an  old  family  man- 
sion, worth  in  itself  three  millions  of  francs — and  besides  that  he 
has  half  a  dozen  or  more  chdieaux  on  his  country  estates.  He 
goes  from  one  to  the  other  when  it  is  not  the  Parisian  season ; 
he  pays  visits  in  chdteaux  belonging  to  his  friends;  and  he  stays 
with  his  family  the  obligatory  w^ks  at  the  seaside;  all  this 
without  leaving  France.  He  goes  abroad  also,  but  less  than  an 
English  nobleman.  In  the  existence  of  this  family  the  princi- 
pal luxury  is  change  of  place;  for  although  they  have  a  full  staff 
of  servants,  they  live  quietly  and  reasonably.  Amongst  so  many 
houses  have  they  a  home?    They  may  have  preferences  for  one 
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residence  amongst  manji  and  even  for  part  of  a  residence.  In 
these  cases  the  preference  is  usually  for  rather  humble  and 
plainly  furnished  rooms,  never  for  state  rooms. 

The  smaller  French  aristocracy,  the  inferior  gentry,  still  keep 
up  the  old  custom  of  wintering  in  some  provincial  capital,  in  the 
chief  town  of  a  departoent  or  even  in  the  most  important  little 
town  in  a  district;  but  those  of  the  great  nobility  who  are  still 
wealthy  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  this  custom.  They  all 
winter  in  Paris,  unless  they  go  to  the  south  for  greater  warmth. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  distinguished  old  family  of  de  Yogue. 
The  chief  of  that  house  has  a  noble  old  chdieau  at  Commarin, 
where  the  great  round  feudal  towers  are  connected  together  by 
many  habitable  rooms,  the  whole  stiU  surrounded  by  a  large 
moat  and  in  a  richly-wooded  park.  He  comes  and  stays  at  this 
chdteau  still  for  some  weeks  every  year,  and  he  also  possesses  a 
very  fine  old  mansion  at  Dijon.  I  myself  drove  from  one  to  the 
other  in  1889,  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  France;  and 
I  thought  how  happily  situated  the  family  was  to  have  its  coun- 
try house  within  a  day's  drive  of  its  town  house,  and  both  so  in- 
teresting. The  town  house  is  a  delightful  old  residence  contain- 
ing rich  examples  of  domestic  architecture  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  a  noble  tapestried  guard  room 
that  might  serve  ^  a  banqueting  hall.  The  courtyard  is 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  marble  arcade  rich  in  sculpture,  and 
in  the  interior  are  several  fine  rooms,  including  a  library  with 
hundreds  of  noble  folios  still  in  well-preserved  old  bindings. 
One  of  these  rooms,  the  saloon,  seemed  strangely  bare,  and  my 
guide  said :  "  The  wainscot  here  was  extremely  beautiful,  so  M. 
de  Yogue  had  it  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  has  built  a  new 
mansion.  The  family  never  come  here  now ;  this  house  is  aban- 
doned." Dijon  no  longer  offers  a  sufficient  variety  of  interest 
for  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  present  day.  There  is  no  king  to  call 
him  to  Paris,  but  there  is  stiU  society. 

I  have  mentioned  aristocratic  living,  lavie  de  chdteau^  because 
it  still  exists  amongst  the  wealthier  families  of  the  noblesse  and  is 
imitated  with  more  of  modem  luxury  by  the  rich  financiers  and 
leaders  of  industry.  M.  Eiffel  paid  two  millions  of  francs  lately 
for  a  town  residence,  and  when  life  is  established  on  that  scale 
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everything  is  usually  in  proportion.  I  was  in  Paris  last  year 
when  M.  Eiffel  made  his  purchase,  and  was  told  that  a  price  of 
that  kind  was  not  extraordinary  for  a  private  mansion  of  some 
importance.  Still,  if  we  look  upon  France  as  a  whole,  it  is  not 
the  life  of  the  rich  that  represents  the  nation  now  so  much  as 
that  of  the  middle  class,  and  that  of  the  very  numerous  rural 
gentry  of  limited  means.  Middle-class  life  is  worth  study,  be- 
cause all  the  inferior  classes  make  it  their  object  and  ideal,  and 
their  prudent  and  successfid  members  are  continually  rising  to 
swell  its  numbers.  The  poorer  gentry  are  also  continually 
dropping  down  into  the  middle  class,  so  that  it  becomes  more 
and  more  numerous.  And  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  genera- 
tions it  is  very  easy  to  foresee  that  the  farmers  will  be  middle- 
class  men  instead  of  French  peasants,  as  they  used  to  be,  so  that 
the  force  and  importance  of  the  bourgeoisie  will  be  enormous.  In 
fact,  it  is  this  class  which  has  succeeded  in  f oimding  the  Bepublic. 
An  Englishman  who  begins  to  know  France  is  struck  at  first 
by  the  small  number  of  servants  in  the  middle  classes.  The  in- 
comes are  usually  limited,  and  the  French  bourgeois  has  long  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  house,  few  servants,  and  few 
children  are  the  practical  solution  of  the  question  how  to  save 
money  out  of  a  small  income.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the 
patience  of  the  French  middle  class  in  putting  up  with  incredi- 
bly inconvenient  residences — an  undesirable  inheritance  from 
preceding  ages.  The  private  dwellings  of  shopkeepers  are  often 
ill  arranged,  badly  lighted,  and  insufficiently  ventilated.  Some 
are  so  dark,  so  confined  and  malodorous,  that  one  hardly  knows 
how  children  can  be  brought  up  in  them.  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  the  mortality  is  diminished  by  personal  cleanliness;  still  it 
is  frightfully  high  in  some  of  the  picturesque  old  towns,  ex- 
ceeding fifty  in  the  thousand  in  such  places  as  Morlaix  and 
Douamenez.  This  fact  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  bad  con- 
struction of  old  houses,  to  insufficiency  of  space  and  air,  and  to 
defective  drainage.  Many  French  physicians  and  journalists  are 
now  fully  alive  to  these  evils  and  are  using  their  influence  to 
diminish  them.  Even  Marseilles  is  going  to  have  an  efficient 
system  of  drainage;  but  that,  although  decided  upon,  is  still  in 
the  future.    Awkwardness  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  houses 
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and  the  absence  of  provision  for  natural  necessities  were  so  com- 
mon in  old  France  that  any  good  modem  house  is  more  habita- 
ble than  the  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV.  And  the  number  of  good 
modem  separate  houses  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  espe- 
cially in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns.  There  has  also  been  much 
improvement  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  houses  belonging  to  the  smaller  gentry.  They  are  kept 
with  a  stricter  neatness  and  are  more  habitable. 

The  reader  who  knows  France  only  by  hotels  and  restaurants 
can  hardly  judge  of  the  way  of  life  in  private  houses.  It  varies 
much  widi  individual  tastes,  but,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  private  houses  the  living  is  at  once  simpler  and  bet- 
ter than  in  the  hotels.  There  are  fewer  dishes  and  they  are 
cooked  more  carefully.  The  middle  classes  live  better  than  the 
poorer  gentry  for  the  following  reason:  a  wealthy  nobleman 
can  afford  to  keep  a  chef—vux.  experienced  male  cook  with  subor- 
dinates^— but  a  poor  squire  has  to  trust  to  female  cooks,  and  any 
woman  will  call  herself  a  cuistnQre.  In  the  middle  classes  the 
wife  always  understands  cookery,  and  in  the  poorer  middle  class 
she  does  all  of  it  that  is  delicate  and  difficult  with  her  own 
hands,  bringing  to  the  task  an  amount  of  culture,  care,  and 
cleanliness — ^besides  economy — that  no  ordinary  servant  wiU  ever 
give.  The  consequence  is  that  the  middle<;lass  man  has  gener- 
ally a  better  and  more  regular  table  than  those  immediately 
above  him  in  the  social  scale.  I  have  said  that,  as  a  rule,  living 
in  the  middle  classes  is  simpler  than  in  the  hotels,  as  well  as 
better;  but  if  the  master  is  a  gourmet  and  has  not  much  else  to 
interest  him,  the  living  may  be  elaborate  enough. 

Children  being  nearly  always  at  table  in  France,  and  conver- 
sation often  being  animated  amongst  their  elders,  they  hear  a 
great  deal  that  was  never  intended  for  them,  and  they  get  a  sort 
of  education  in  talkativeness  by  mere  example.  They  may 
make  little  use  of  this  in  the  presence  of  strangers  during  boy- 
hood or  girlhood,  but  it  bursts  out  when  they  get  to  a  talking  age. 

It  is  recognized  by  custom  that  when  a  family  is  in  private 
every  one  has  a  right  to  talk  or  not  as  he  pleases,  and  silence 
being  permitted,  the  taciturn  will  take  advantage  of  it;  still, 
nothing  is  more  national  in  French  life  than  talkativeness  at 
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meal  times,  even  wlien  the  family  alone  is  present.  This  does  at 
least  keep  up  the  national  power  of  talking,  though  the  mill 
wheels  of  conversation  have  frequently  very  little  gmin  to  grind. 
Talk  of  this  kind  has  some  use  as  a  stimulating  exercise  of  the 
lighter  faculties,  which  in  other  countries  are  often  left  unexer- 
cised. The  merits  of  it  are  its  facility  of  expression  and  its 
ample  choice  of  language ;  the  defects  of  it,  in  France,  may  be 
included  under  the  one  head  of  insufficient  or  inaccurate  infor- 
mation. Still,  in  the  middle  class  you  will  find  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  special  subjects.  All  the  university  profes- 
sors, most  of  the  men  of  letters,  the  artists,  the  scientific  men, 
belong  to  the  middle  class  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  belong  to 
any  definite  class  at  all,  and  though  in  home  life  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  women  and  children  who  know  little,  they  will  often 
throw  a  strong  light  upon  a  subject  for  a  moment. 

French  politeness  to  women  and  French  kindness  to  chil- 
dren have  placed  men  at  a  disadvantage  in  home  life  since  the 
old  paternal  authority  has  died  away.  There  is  a  clatter  of  small 
talk,  and  unless  the  father  can  take  a  share  in  it,  he  may  some- 
times feel  solitary  at  his  own  table.  After  a  day  of  business,  he 
may  come  home  tired  and  may  not  feel  equal  to  the  innocent  but 
rather  light  babble  of  a  French  family,  and  then  the  talk  will  go 
on  without  him.  Or  he  may  make  an  effort  to  be  amusing  and 
not  be  quite  successful,  from  the  lack  of  youthful  elasticity ;  or 
he  may  want  to  talk  about  something  that  interests  him,  but  that 
is  beyond  the  family  audience.  In  former  times  the  father  had 
the  paternal  dignity  and  could  take  a  becoming  refuge  in  that; 
in  the  present  day  he  is  but  one  of  the  members  of  a  little  demo- 
cratic home  parliament  that  receives  or  rejects  his  opinions  with- 
out deference.  Again,  in  French  families,  particularly  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  preponderance  of  the  mother  is  very  strongly 
marked.  It  is  easily  explicable  by  very  evident  causes.  She 
rules  the  house  in  detail,  she  gives  orders  to  children  and  serv- 
ants, so  that  the  father  appears  infrequently  as  an  acting  author- 
ity. She  wins  power  by  her  activity  and  attention  to  detail,  and 
by  her  presence.  The  father  is  away  during  the  daytime  and  is 
considered  to  have  but  two  duties  in  life,  regularity  in  monthly 
payments  for  household  expenses  and  regularity  at  meal  times. 
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The  monthly  payments  are  not  seen  by  the  children,  still  less  the 
labour  and  intelligence  that  go  to  the  earning  of  them,  but  they 
feel  the  maternal  power.  The  servants  are  usually  women,  and 
a  man  cannot  command  women ;  he  may  ask  for  services,  gently 
— he  does  not  give  orders  as  he  would  to  a  man  servant. 

Rather  overpowered  at  home  by  the  feminine  and  infantine, 
or  puerile,  majority,  the  Frenchman  often,  though  not  always, 
seeks  refuge  in  the  caft.  There  he  meets  with  men  of  his  own 
age,  often  of  another  class,  but  he  does  not  look  very  closely  into 
that,  and  he  spends  his  evening  sipping  beer  and  smoking.  Such 
excitement  as  there  is  in  the  delights  of  a  cafe  in  a  small  country 
town  is  surely  of  a  very  mild  kind,  yet  it  may  be  better  mental 
entertainment  than  any  enjoyed  by  the  wife  who  sits  alone  and 
tries  to  read  or  knit  when  the  children  have  gone  to  bed.  There 
are  husbands,  perfectly  irreproachable  as  to  all  serious  duties  and 
obligations,  who  leave  their  vdves  every  evening  just  after  din- 
ner, to  stay  at  the  cafi  till  eleven.  They  see  nothing  wrong  in 
it;  they  do  not  go  for  the  drink  and  are  never  tipsy;  they  go 
for  a  little  intercourse  with  mature  minds  of  the  male  sex.  They 
are  merely  keeping  up  a  bachelor  habit;  still,  it  is  a  kind  of 
semi-separation.  Taking  French  life  as  it  is,  with  the  predomi- 
nance in  home  life  of  the  feminine  and  the  immature,  and  the 
rarity — in  comparison  with  England— of  hospitality  in  the  house, 
the  cafe  seems  to  be  a  necessary  institution.  The  explanation  of 
it  is  not  the  need  of  drink,  which  might  be  had  at  home,  but  the 
want  of  masculine  society. 

The  smallness  of  French  dwellings  is  probably  answerable 
for  the  tendency  to  put  infants  out  to  nurse  and  to  send  boys  to 
boarding  school.  In  a  small  apartment  boys  are  noisy,  trouble- 
some, and  in  the  way;  and  owing  to  French  indulgence  of  chil- 
dren, they  are  likely  to  become  unruly.  Now,  in  France  the 
facilities  for  getting  rid  of  boys  are  very  great  and  very  tempting. 
The  state  has  lyckes  and  colleges  all  over  France,  where  board 
and  education  are  given  below  cost  price,  and  if  a  father  is  a  Re- 
publican, or  simply  a  Liberal,  he  will  send  his  son  to  one  of 
these.  I  have  seen  an  absurd  statement  in  an  English  periodical 
that  only  very  poor  people  send  their  boys  to  the  Zyc&s.  M. 
Eiffel,  who  bought  a  town  residence  for  two  millions  of  francs, 
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sends  his  son  to  the  Lycee  Janson,  and  there  are  many  other  simi- 
lar cases.  If  a  father  is  clerical  in  his  tendencies,  he  has  the 
ecclesiastical  schools.  The  Church  is  even  more  hospitable  than 
the  state;  she  gives  food,  lodging,  and  education  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  food  alone.  Again,  the  Church  relieves  parents 
even  more  effectually  than  the  state,  as  she  keeps  the  boys  longer 
and  more  vigorously  away  from  home.  She  has  her  own  reasons 
for  this :  she  desires  to  substitute  her  own  authority  for  parental 
authority  and  her  own  influence  for  the  contagion  of  "the 
world  " — that  is,  of  the  few  occasional  lay  visitors  who  may 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  father's  house.  With  all  these  facil- 
ities, there  is  every  temptation  to  insure  quietness  in  the  narrow 
home  by  the  simple  process  of  banishing  the  boys.  The  class  in 
which  home  education  is  most  frequent  is  the  wealthier  part  of 
the  nobility.  Being  anxious  to  avoid  the  association  of  their 
boys  with  the  sons  of  their  social  inferiors,  they  often  have  them 
educated  at  home  by  private  tutors,  always  either  priests  or 
strictly  Catholic  laymen.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving some  degree  of  parental  influence,  and  it  is  healthy,  phy- 
sically, for  the  boys,  who  escape  from  the  confinement  of  the 
schools  and  live,  instead,  in  various  country  houses.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  home  education  in  a  narrow  and  exclusive  class,  full 
of  reactionary  prejudices,  has  an  evil  effect  in  fostering  social 
and  political  illusions  and  in  preparing  men  who  might  have 
been  suitable  for  the  eighteenth  century,  but  who  will  be  out  of 
place  in  the  twentieth. 

A  home  education  in  the  wealthy  French  nobility  is,  how- 
ever, much  better  in  one  respect  than  such  an  education  could 
ever  be  in  the  middle  class,  for  this  reason :  the  nobility  see  a 
good  deal  of  society,  though  it  is  almost  exclusively  amongst 
themselves  and  quite,  exclusively  amongst  people  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking.  Home-bred  boys  in  the  noblesse  are,  therefore, 
not  so  much  shut  up  as  they  would  be  in  middle-class  existence. 
The  rich  nobility,  by  change  of  residence  and  by  travel,  also  see 
much  more  of  the  world  and  get  a  sort  of  education  through 
their  eyes. 

P.  Q.  Hamerton. 
39 
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So  much  has  been  already  written  on  this  law  that  I  propose 
in  this  article  to  confine  mjself  chiefly  to  an  examination  of  its 
general  policy,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  act  in 
European  countries. 

A  very  definite  intention  pervades  all  previous  legislation, 
and  the  object  of  its  enactment  is  clearly  set  forth.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  ^^  to  promote  the  progress  of  literature  and  art 
by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  artists,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  art  productions."  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  "  to  afford  greater  encouragement  to  the  pro- 
duction of  literary  works  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  world."  In 
other  countries  of  Europe  the  intention,  though  not  defined,  is 
obviously  the  same,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  the  subject  of 
book  manufacture  mixed  up  with  copyright-property  protection 
except  in  Holland. 

That  this  policy  should  be  departed  from  by  the  United 
States  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  watched  commercial  leg- 
islation in  that  country  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Under 
the  specious  guise  of  "protection  to  native  industry,"  all  sorts 
of  monopolies  have  been  promoted  there.  But  though  Prance, 
Germany,  and  Spain  have  based  their  commercial  policy  on 
similar  principles,  yet  one  and  all  of  them  have  recognized  that 
the  civilizing  and  humanizing  influence  of  literature  and  art  is 
far  too  precious  to  be  tampered  with  by  manufacturing  restric- 
tions. The  United  States,  however,  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  to  move  the  literary  centre  from  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. That  this  has  been  the  object  of  the  manufacturing 
clauses  in  the  new  law  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  at  Washington  on 
behalf  of  the  International  Typographical  Union.  He  says: 
**  Its  effects  will  be  to  greatly  stimulate  printing  in  the  United 
States,"  and,  indorsing  the  opinion  of  the  London  *'  Times,"  adds; 
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"  By  this  law  the  literary  and  book-publishing  centre  of  the 
English  world  will  move  westward  from  London  and  take  up 
its  abode  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

The  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  act  from  previous 
legislation  is  that  it  refuses  to  protect  copyright  property  unless 
the  book  containing  it  has  been  set  up  and  printed  within  the 
United  States.  A  particular  copy  of  any  book  is  protected,  and 
the  stealer  of  it  is  punishable  by  law ;  but  if  the  mortgage  of  the 
American  printer  is  not  satisfied,  anybody  may  utilize  its  con- 
tents— perhaps  the  fruits  of  a  year  or  two's  toil — to  enrich  him- 
self at  the  author's  expense. 

I  quite  sympathize  with  the  promoters  of  this  act.  It  rep- 
resents a  noble  effort  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  fix  on  their 
statute  book  the  grand  principle  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  that  the  fruits  of  his  toil  deserve  the  protection  of 
all  civilized  countries,  irrespective  of  their  place  of  origin ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the  hampering  restrictions  in 
it  which  so  formidably  neutralize  this  action.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing my  strong  objections  to  its  blemishes  and  my  protest 
against  its  deviation  from  the  pure  policy  of  previous  acts,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  new  act  (exclu- 
sive of  its  manufacturing  features)  is  better  and  much  simpler 
than  our  own  cumbrous  law,  and  that  Great  Britain  might  with 
advantage  and  with  but  slight  amplification  substitute  it  for  her 
own.  I  know  that  the  surrounding  circumstances  have  been  too 
strong  for  copyright  legislators  and  that  they  have  been,  most 
unwillingly  in  many  cases,  compelled  to  yield  to  influences  too 
powerful  for  them  to  overcome. 

I  have  referred  to  books  as  if  they  were  almost  the  only  ob- 
jects of  copyright,  because  I  think  them  typical  enough  to  illus- 
trate the  purport  of  this  paper,  but  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
liberal  largeness  of  American,  foreign,  and  British  copyright 
l^slation,  and  that  it  takes  under  its  sheltering  care  every  pro- 
duction in  the  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  domain. 

To  gauge  some  of  the  results  likely  to  issue  from  this  change 
of  law,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the  current  course  of  trade 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  present  time  books 
popular   in    both  markets  are  generally   reproduced   in  each. 
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Books  by  English  authora  are  set  up  in  type  and  stereotyped 
in  England,  a  set  of  the  stereotype  plates  is  sent  over  to 
New  York  or  Boston,  and  the  United  States  demand  is  met  by 
copies  printed  from  these  plates  in  those  cities.  But  this 
metliod  of  supply  is  often  restricted  to  the  most  popular  books 
in  theology,  science,  travel,  and  biography,  illustrated  books,  and 
books  of  which  it  is  especially  desirable  for  the  authors  to 
superintend  the  preparation. 

Popular  works  of  fiction,  which  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  reading  supplied  by  Europe  to  America,  are  set  up  in 
type  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
markets  in  each  require  different  classes  of  editions.  In  Great 
Britain  they  generally  appear  in  two  or  three  expensive  volumes, 
which  are  sold  chiefly  to  circulating  libraries.  These  editions 
serve  to  gauge  the  public  appreciation  of  the  work.  If  it  is  re- 
ceived with  fair  favour  it  is  very  soon  reprinted  in  a  one-volume 
hand  edition,  and  this  is,  if  required  by  the  public,  succeeded 
by  a  yet  cheaper  edition,  and  so  on  until  it  becomes  a  two- 
shilling  or  shilling  volume  on  the  railway  book  stalls.  By  this 
method  the  British  publisher  considers  that  he  gets  better  re- 
muneration for  the  author,  and  I  do  not  think  his  judgment  is 
much  at  fault.  Experiments  have  been  made  of  producing 
cheap  popular  editions  in  the  first  instance,  but  evidence  was 
given  before  the  British  copyright  commission  showing  that 
these  experiments  were  very  seldom  successful,  though  made  by 
such  different  publishers  as  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Son,  the  high- 
priced  novel  publishers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Messrs.  Eoutledge 
and  Sons,  the  producers  of  cheap  literature,  on  the  other. 

The  publishers  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  differently  situated  class  of  readers,  adopted 
other  methods.  They  issued  their  books  in  a  form  at  once 
available  for  family  use  and  purchase.  They  began  at  once 
by  issuing  the  one- volume  hand  edition  at  a  moderate  price, 
and  sel(iom  reduced  the  price  of  their  copyright  novels  till  some 
long  time  afterwards,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  necessary  of 
late  years  to  do  so  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  unauthorized 
editions  of  English  novels.  This  course  was  forced  upon  them 
by  the  very  extensive  field  over  which  they  were  called  upon 
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to  make  their  distribution,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  circulating 
library  system ;  but  it  has  not  obtained  for  the  American  writer 
of  fiction  the  same  amount  of  success  which  his  British  colleague 
has  met  with. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  book  which  is  met  with  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  viz.,  the  moderately  popular  novel  or  the 
novel  by  a  young  writer  not  as  yet  much  known  to  the  public. 
And  it  is  this  class  which  will  be  most  affected  by  the  new  law. 
Every  writer  instinctively  desires  as  large  a  circulation  for  his 
writings  as  possible,  both  to  enhance  his  reputation  and  to  satisfy 
his  purse.  The  writer  of  such  books  will  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  his  book  in  the  United  States  to  secure  copy- 
right there,  and  of  introducing  it  to  his  own  market  in  the 
American  form  (which  is  not  at  present  favourably  received  or 
liked  by  English  booksellers),  or  he  will  be  obliged  to  reset  it 
specially  for  the  English  market  at  a  cost  which  he  can  ill  afford. 
He  is  debarred  by  this  law  from  bringing  out  an  edition  in  this 
country,  his  home,  at  much  less  cost  to  himself  than  the  United 
States  edition  and  circulating  it  throughout  that  country,  though 
he  could  do  it  at  a  lower  price  and  with  greater  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Is  this 
restriction  calculated  "  to  promote  the  progress  of  literature  "  in 
the  United  States? 

There  is  also  another  grade  of  writers  who,  though  not  so 
much  before  the  public  as  those  mentioned  above,  are  still  entitled 
to  fair  play,  viz.,  the  writers  of  books  not  sufficiently  successful  to 
justify  their  speculating  in  publishing  them  in  both  hemispheres, 
or  who  have  perhaps  been  unable  to  induce  an  American  pub- 
liflher  to  speculate  in  producing  an  edition  in  a  country  where 
the  writer  is  unknown.  To  these  writers  copyright  is  denied  by 
the  new  act.  ^*  Loma  Doone  "  and  Tennyson's  poems  are  good 
examples  of  valuable  books  too  little  appreciated  on  their  first 
appearance  to  make  them  of  commercial  value  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  ultimately  gaining  an  influence  over  the  public 
which  demonstrated  their  great  inherent  merits. 

"We  are  therefore  led  to  expect  that  popular  books  by  popu- 
lar authors  will  not  be  much  affected  by  this  legislation,  that 
books  by  writers  not  so  well  known  will  be  produced  in  the 
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United  States  and  supplied  to  the  English  market  from  there, 
and  that  books  by  unknown  authors  will  fail  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  the  American  copyright  so  indirectly  oiSfered  to  them. 

Another  point  deserves  consideration.  It  is  that  since  the 
United  States  market  is  the  lai^er  and  more  difficult  market  to 
supply,  United  States  publishers  will  compete  with  English  pub- 
lishers for  popular  copyrights  with  great  advantage,  because  they 
can,  if  they  will,  oiSfer  the  author  higher  remuneration.  Au- 
thors, in  the  first  instance,  will  profit  by  this  condition  of  things, 
but  it  will  lead  to  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  two  countries,  and  no  publisher  of  miscellaneous 
books  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  able  to  conduct  his 
business  to  the  greatest  advantage  imless  he  has  an  agency  or 
unites  himself  with  a  publisher  on  the  other  side.  This  may 
not  be  a  disadvantage — indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the 
reverse ;  but  its  tendency  must  be  to  throw  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business  into  few  hands,  and  this  will  tend  towards  monopoly 
and  diminish  competition.  It  will  also,  as  I  remarked  above, 
promote  the  gravita?tion  of  publishing  towards  the  larger  market, 
which  from  the  extent  and  population  of  the  country  must  be  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  British  printers  and  book  manu- 
facturers will  regard  this  result  as  satisfactory.  Most  naturally 
they  will  make  efforts  to  hold  their  own  position,  and  may  in- 
voke the  aid  of  the  British  government  to  avert  the  injurious 
consequences  they  fear.  They  may  well  plead  that,  though  able 
to  compete  commercially  with  the  printers  in  any  other  country, 
they  are  powerless  in  the  face  of  such  an  enormous  American 
bounty,  and  they  may  point  out  that  as  they  can  supply  the 
English  market  cheaper  than  their  competitors,  they  are  justified 
in  asking  the  British  government  to  prohibit  the  privilege  of 
cop3rright  in  Great  Britain  to  all  books  produced  in  countries  not 
belonging  to  the  Copyright  Union.  This  would  compel  the  Eng- 
lish copyright  owner  to  print  all  books  for  the  English  market 
within  the  Copyright  Union.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might 
ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  against  importation  into 
England  of  editions  produced  outside  the  Union,  and  this  would 
be  equally  effective,  for  it  would  compel  the  copyright  owner 
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to  elect  whether  he  would  allow  cheap  United  States  editions  to 
be  imported  to  compete  with  his  own  higher-priced  English  edi- 
tions, which  would  be  fatal  to  them,  or  arrange  to  prevent  their 
importation  and  supply  the  market  himself  with  editions  pro- 
duced here.  If  either  of  these  courses  were  taken,  the  English 
author  would  be  able  to  secure  copyright  in  both  countries,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  English  printer  would  escape  from  the  blow 
meditated  against  his  industry. 

Either  of  these  courses  might  be  regarded  per  se  as  retrograde, 
but  the  printers  could  plead  that  they  were  advocated  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  the  United  States  would  have  it  in  its  power 
to  terminate  the  effect  of  them  at  any  time  by  eliminating  the 
manufacturing  clauses  from  its  copyright  law  and  joining  the 
Copyright  Union,  and  thus  allowing  the  making  of  books  to  re- 
vert to  its  natural  channels. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  British  printer  feels  ag- 
grieved when  we  bear  in  mind  the  very  easy  terms  on  which  an 
American  author  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  obtain  copyright 
in  England,  carrying  with  it  the  advantages  of  copyright 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Copyright  Union.  The  sole  condi- 
tion practically  is  that  the  book  shall  be  published  first  or  simul- 
taneously in  the  British  dominions,  for  the  condition  that  the 
author  shall  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  work  reside  within 
the  British  dominions  has  become  obsolete  in  practice  even  if 
ever  required  by  British  law.  Even  the  publishing  required 
has  been  held  to  be  satisfied  by  the  offering  of  a  few  copies  for 
sale— not  the  production,  or  even  the  importation,  of  an  edition 
for  the  market. 

Will  this  new  act  affect  the  public?  In  the  United  States 
it  will  very  materially  curtail,  though  not  extinguish,  unauthor- 
ized reprints,  and  slightly  but  only  gradually  raise  the  price  of 
books.  If  this  extra  price  ever  becomes  burdensome  to  readers 
there,  they  will  be  able  to  bear  in  mind  that  much  of  it  is  due  to 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  book,  and  can  so  far  be  rem- 
edied by  abolishing  the  manufacturing  clauses  in  the  act.  In 
Great  Britain  its  effects  must  depend  on  whether  legislation  of  the 
character  described  above  takes  place  or  whether  the  American 
act  is  allowed  to  run  its  course  unimpeded.     If  the  latter  takes 
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place,  it  is  very  probable  that  its  effect  on  the  prices  of  books 
will  be  inappreciable,  except  perhaps  in  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  novels  in  three  volumes.  If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  induced  to  insist  that  copyright  books  shall  be  manufac- 
tured within  the  Copyright  Union  no  change  would  take  place, 
and  "books  would  be  issued  and  sold  as  at  present;  but  if 
United  States  editions  were  admitted  into  this  market  without 
the  author's  consent,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  lawfully  printed 
editions  and  ought  not  to  be  restricted  by  him  in  circulation, 
the  price  of  new  popular  light  reading  would  for  the  time  being 
be  lowered,  and  remain  so  until  the  market  was  adjusted  to  its 
altered  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  English  public  will  be  benefited  by  this  re- 
duction or  practically  unaffected.  Neither  will  the  public  in 
the  continental  states  of  Europe  be  influenced  by  the  act. 
The  differences  of  language  partly  accoimt  for  this  result,  but 
it  is  also  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  mode  of 
distribution  in  those  countries  is  more  nearly  allied  to  that 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  identical  by  any  means, 
but  similar  in  many  respects.  Again,  the  tone  of  thought  and 
mode  of  treatment  of  subject  is  a  barrier  to  the  literature  in  any 
of  these  countries  becoming  popular  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  the  form  of  a  translation  of  an  interesting  novel  or  an  im- 
portant biography,  history,  or  book  of  travels,  and  such  works 
are  already  utilized  there. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  besides  the 
classes  of  literature  in  England  referred  to  above,  there  are  sev- 
eral peculiar  to  the  country  and  quite  unaffected  by  this  act. 
Such  are  school  books  specially  produced  for  the  curriculum 
of  study  in  vogue  in  England,  and  quite  unsuitable  for  American 
schools  or  colleges;  books  local  in  character  and  only  of  local 
interest;  and  many  minor  works  and  periodicals  which  cannot 
wait  for  typesetting  three  thousand  miles  off,  but  must  be  pro- 
duced whilst  the  subject  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  act.  Many  novels,  stories  not  pub- 
lished complete,  and  continuous  articles  appear  in  the  English 
periodicals.     If  the  United  States  Government  had  joined  the 
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Copyright  Union,  the  author's  property  in  these  writings  would 
have  been  duly  protected  by  law,  as  in  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe;  but  how  do  they  now  stand  as  to  their  chance  of  obtain- 
ing American  copyright?  Any  American  printer  or  publisher 
may  take  them  and  reprint  them  for  his  own  benefit,  unless  the 
author,  "  on  or  before  the  day  of  publication  in  this  or  any  for- 
eign country,  deliver  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, or  deposit  in  the  mail  within  the.  United  States,  a  printed 
copy  of  the  title,"  etc.  Since  the  periodical  Ls  not  copyrighted 
in  the  United  States,  its  contents  cannot  be  copyrighted  unless 
each  article  requiring  copyright  is  registered  as  above.  More- 
over, an  author  must  remit  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  (an  American  has  to  pay  only  fifty  cents)  for  record- 
ing this  title,  but  his  troubles  do  not  end  here.  He  must  set  up 
in  the  United  States  and  bring  out  his  articles  at  the  latest 
simultaneously  with  the  final  article  of  the  series  in  England. 
Is  not  this  a  very  cumbrous  way  of  granting  copyright?  Many 
an  author  will  be  debarred  by  the  trouble  entailed,  and  his  book 
will  idtimately  appear  in  the  United  States  as  uncopyrighted. 
Is  this  intended?  Again,  even  if  the  author  does  take  all  these 
necessary  steps,  is  his  property  safe?  I  am  afraid  not.  What 
is  to  hinder  an  American  newspaper  or  periodical  from  using, 
without  payment  to  the  author,  each  installment  as  it  appears  in 
England,  and,  if  the  work  should  be  specially  interesting,  writ- 
ing a  final  chapter  so  as  to.end  the  tale  suitably?  This  has  been 
done,  and  may  be  done  again,  notwithstanding  the  new  act. 
Again,  could  Macaulay's  "  Essays  "  have  been  copyrighted  under 
this  act?  Certainly  not.  Could  the  valuable  treatises  which  have 
appeared  in  the  " Encyclopssdia  Britannica,"  such  as  "Maurice 
on  the  Art  of  War  "  ?  Not  unless  the  encyclopaedia  was  set  up  in 
type  in  the  United  States.  Now,  the  setting  in  type  depends  on 
the  publisher,  but  the  injury  arising  from  his  not  doing  so  falls 
on  the  author,  and  he  is  powerless,  for  under  British  law  he  is 
not  able,  except  by  special  contract,  to  bring  out  his  work  sepa- 
rately till  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight  years,  yet  his  loss 
is  real.  Arnold's  "  History  of  Rome,"  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  became  afterwards,  by  sep- 
arate publication,  a  very  valuable  property.     Another  diflSculty 
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arising  out  of  this  act  is  that  the  author  is  obliged  to  negotiate 
for  publication  with  a  publisher  three  thousand  miles  oil,  and 
yet  if  he  fails  to  complete  an  arrangement  he  is  mulcted  in  loss 
of  copyright.  In  all  other  countries  in  which  literature  is  valued 
the  author  obtains  copyright  by  the  fact  of  publishing  in  any 
one  of  them.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  be  debarred  from  this 
advantage  by  the  above-mentioned  and  numerous  other  minor 
difficulties?  One  can  hardly  believe  that  the  effects  of  this  act 
have  been  sufficiently  examined  by  Congress  in  Washington, 
and  therefore  it  is  legitimate  to  cherish  a  hope  that  at  some  early 
period  these  impediments  and  incongruities  will  be  removed. 

Neither  does  it  seem  probable  that  lithographic  drawings  and 
photographs  have  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  It  is 
enacted  that  all  photographic  or  lithographic  drawings  must  be 
from  *'  negatives  or  drawings  en  stone  made  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States."  Will  it  conduce  to  the  advancement  of 
art  to  insist  that  all  photographs  taken  by  travellers  in  foreign 
countries,  of  scenery  or  public  buildings,  or  sculpture,  or  paint- 
ings, and  all  portraits  similarly  taken,  shall  be  re-photographed  in 
the  United  States  before  they  can  obtain  copyright?  Will  it  be 
desirable  to  filter  lithographic  drawings  of  the  finest  frescoes  on 
the  coloured  ceilings  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  or  any  of  the  other 
exquisite  designs  met  with  in  Europe,  through  the  manipulative 
touches  of  those  who  have  never  seen  the  originals?  Surely  not. 
The  slight  gain  to  United  States  labour  can  never  compensate  for 
the  artistic  deterioration  inevitable  from  this  requirement. 
Neither  is  it  consistent  with  itself  in  excepting  engravings  and 
etchings;  for  a  map  of  the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain,  or 
France,  engraved  on  steel  or  copper,  can  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
copyright  by  complying  with  the  legal  requirements,  but  the  same 
map  drawn  on  stone  would  not  obtain  this  advantage  unless  it 
was  redrawn  in  the  United  States. 

How  will  the  last  section  of  the  act  (Section  18)  affect  Europe? 
Copyright  is  to  be  granted  "  to  the  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
state  *'  only  "  when  such  state  gives  copyright  to  United  States 
citizens  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  its  own  citizens." 
Practically  all  European  states  of  literary  importance  already 
grant  these  privileges,  and  it  rests  with  the  United  States  author 
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to  accept  or  to  refuse  them ;  therefore  in  this  respect  the  act  is 
inoperative. 

But  a  second  case  is  included  in  the  same  section — that  in 
which  "  a  foreign  nation  is  a  party  to  an  international  agreement, 
which  provides  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  copyright,  by 
the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United  States  may  at  its 
pleasure  become  a  party  to  such  agreement."  This  condition  is 
obscure.  Does  it  mean  an  agreement  to  which  the  United  States 
may  become  a  party  avhject  to  its  present  legislation  ;  or  does  it 
mean  an  agreement  to  which  the  United  States  can  adapt  itself  hj 
legislation  or  otherwise?  If  the  former,  as  it  is  excluded  from 
the  Berne  convention,  I  fear  it  must  rely  on  any  special  agree- 
ment it  can  induce  any  nation  to  make.  And  here  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  as  its  present  legislation  is  repugnant  to  the 
Berne  convention,  all  countries  included  in  that  convention  are 
debarred  from  entering  into  such  an  agreement.  If  the  latter, 
of  course  it  can  at  any  time  alter  its  legislation  and  join  the 
Copyright  Union,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  all  those  countries  which  are  already  members. 

Before  concluding,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  different  bases  on  which  copyright  stands  in  different 
countries.  In  most  of  the  states  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it 
depends  upon  citizenship,  but  in  England  it  has  always  been 
conditional  on  first  publication,  and  the  United  States  has  prac- 
tically in  its  new  act  adopted  that  basis.  It  is  certainly  more 
cosmopolitan  and  conmiercial,  and  whereas  the  basis  of  citizen- 
ship fosters  the  idea  that  the  law  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
authors,  the  basis  of  first  publication  emphasises  the  fact  that 
the  benefit  of  the  public  is  the  lawmaker's  first  consideration. 
On  the  latter  principle  uniformity  and  universality  of  copyright 
law  will  be  most  easily  constructed.  The  author  will  learn  that 
the  protection  of  his  property  follows  him  wherever  he  may  be, 
and  yet  he  is  reminded  that  such  protection  is  not  unconditional, 
but  dependent  on  his  allowing  his  protectors  the  benefit  of  his 
writings. 

In  this  brief  survey  I  have  very  freely  expressed  opinions 
which  may  not  command  universal  assent,  and  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  point  out  defects  and  what  appear  to  me  to  be  unsound 
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principles,  but  I  hope  I  may  plead  in  extenuation  of  tliis  bold- 
ness my  great  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  a  subject  which  ex- 
cites interest  in  but  few  and  one  which  cannot  raise  a  popular 
cry,  but  it  is  also  one  whose  influence  pervades  every  household. 
It  influences  religion,  politics,  science,  art,  and  every-day  life. 
Little  does  the  casual  reader  reflect  that  his  newspaper,  his  novel, 
or  his  special  study  depends  on  copyright.  Without  it  society 
could  not  progress,  the  masterpieces  of  the  educated  brain  would 
not  be  forthcoming  for  the  delight  or  instruction  of  the  world. 
Far  from  being  opposed  to  the  framers  of  the  new  American 
measure,  I  recognize  that  by  it  they  have  strengthened  copyright 
as  a  property,  and  desire  to  thank  them  for  their  arduous  efforts 
in  promoting  this  valuable  result.  It  encourages  the  feeling  that 
a  universal  copyright  law  for  the  civilized  world  is  within  meas- 
urable distance,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  relax  their  efforts  until 
this  desirable  consummation  has  been  achieved. 

F.  E.  Daldy. 


FINANCIAL. 

THE  NEED  OP  AN  ELASTIC  CURRENCY. 

The  times  are  out  of  joint  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  others  with 
large  bank  accounts  and  plethoric  purses,  while  they  themselves  are 
left  in  want.  The  social  order  is  blamed  to  some  extent  for  this  in- 
equality, but  the  remedy  usually  suggested  is  special  legislation  which 
shall  in  some  mysterious  way  limit  the  acquisitions  of  the  prosperous 
and  turn  a  portion  of  the  tide  of  wealth  into  channels  now  painfully 
empty.  The  chronic  grumbler  beUeves  that  if  he  could  have  control 
of  the  law-making  power  for  one  brief  season  he  could  straighten  the 
crooked  ways  by  which  he  has  suffered,  and  secure  for  himself  the 
supply  which  adverse  fortune  has  thus  far  denied  him.  This  is  the 
common  error  of  those  who  are  forever  clamoring  for  some  act  of 
Congress  that  will  relieve  them  from  the  pressure  of  this  wide-spread 
want.  Their  great  need,  as  they  understand  it,  is  more  money;  and 
they  see  no  reason  why  a  larger  share  should  not  be  awarded  to  them. 
The  object  of  their  greed,  by  whatever  name  it  is  described,  cannot  be 
created  by  law.  Wealth  is  the  product  of  labor;  and,  if  every  store- 
house in  the  world  were  filled  with  coin,  no  more  of  it  would  find  its  way 
into  empty  pockets  unless  the  owners  of  the  pockets  had  something  to 
offer  in  exchange  for  it. 

As  far  as  currency  is  concerned,  it  requires  but  very  little  for  the 
business  of  the  world.  In  civilized  communities,  especially  in  populous 
cities,  and  among  the  marts  of  trade,  the  bulk  of  the  payments  are 
made  by  transfers  of  credit.  There  is  not  currency  enough  In  the 
United  States  to  meet  two  weeks'  payments  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone,  where  from  one  to  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  day  of  paper 
vouchers  pass  through  the  clearing  house.  When  the  retail  trade  is  a 
little  more  active  than  usual  a  larger  volume  of  currency  is  required  for 
payments  made  over  the  counter,  but  the  needs  for  this  purpose  are 
much  more  limited  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  annual  move- 
ment of  crops  in  the  interior  does  require  an  increased  volume  of  cur^ 
rency  that  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  In  the  city  the  payments  of 
each  day  go  back  into  the  hands  of  the  banks  for  re-issue,  but  in  the 
country  the  receiver  keeps  the  money,  for  a  whUe  at  least,  in  his  pocket, 
and  hence  a  larger  supply  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity. 

The  one  great  fault  of  our  present  monetary  system  is  the  absence 
of  all  provision  for  this  emergency.  The  currency  is  not  elastic  in  any 
sense.  The  existing  quantity  inaj  be  transferred  from  one  section  to 
another,  but  there  is  no  way  of  increasing  the  bulk  when  it  is  needed. 
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or  of  allowing  the  yolume  to  shrink  by  a  natural  process  when  it  is  re- 
dundant. When  a  large  amount  is  gatliered  up  at  the  financial  centres 
for  use  in  the  outer  districts,  there  is  always  a  pressure  and  a  disturb- 
ance seriously  affecting  the  market,  and  this  periodical  excitement 
cannot  in  any  way  be  relieyed  without  changing  the  character  of  the 
currency. 

A  banking  system  which  should  permit  issues  of  notes  on  credit 
would  exactly  meet  the  dil&culty.  The  currency  would  increase  as 
commerce  demanded  and  shrink  when  the  need  abated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  natural  law  that  would  work  without  friction  or  violence. 
The  sub-treasury  project  of  the  farmers  would  not  answer  the  puri)oee. 
The  currency  loaned  by  the  goyemment  on  real  estate  would  be  an 
inyestment;  and  the  loans  on  produce  would  not,  like  bank  issues 
against  drafts  for  the  purchase  of  the  crops,  be  returned  when  the 
movement  was  effected.  They  would  be  issues  on  warehouse  receipts 
with  little  of  the  elastic  quality  about  them.  Besides,  it  would  not 
help  the  farmers  to  enable  them  to  store  up  and  hold  their  produce. 
No  farmer,  save  in  some  exceptional  cases,  was  ever  benefited  by  cling- 
ing to  his  crops.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  conditions  will  show 
that  the  producer  who  sells  the  yield  of  his  estate  the  moment  it  is 
ready  for  market  will  be  richer  in  the  long  run  than  the  one  who  is 
able  to  hoard  his  products  in  the  hope  of  higher  prices.  A  study  of 
the  question  by  the  writer  from  actual  observation  for  more  than  half 
a  century  has  established  this  as  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  man  who  wants  more  money  will  find  no  royal  road  to  the 
wealth  he  covets,  no  patent  method  for  its  acquisition.  He  must  give 
something  for  it  to  make  it  honestly  his  own,  and  the  man  who  sets 
himself  earnestly  to  do  this  will  find  that  aU  financial  systems  will  bend 
to  his  conquering  will.  The  gambler,  whether  he  plays  his  game  in 
the  exchange,  at  a  faro  table,  in  a  i>olicy  shop,  or  with  smaller  stakes 
in  private  circles  at  baccarat  and  progressive  euchre,  will  find  the  issue 
precarious  and  unrewarding.  The  way  to  get  more  money  without  any 
loss  of  peace  or  self-respect  is  to  earn  it  by  toil  of  brain  or  sinew,  and 
the  f undfl  thus  acquired  have  no  gnawing  teeth.  All  other  wealth  eats 
like  a  canker.  Davtd  M.  Btoitb. 


NATIONAL    BANK    EMBEZZLEMENTS— THE   MANY-ROOFED 

BANK. 

The  national  bank  frauds  recently  unearthed  at  Philadelphia 
afford  a  particularly  depressing  study,  more  especially  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  those  which  have  preceded  them  witiiin  the  past  few 
years ;  because  not  only  do  they  reveal  the  existence  of  boundless  op- 
portunities for  theft,  but  they  establish,  in  addition,  the  utter  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  only  means  which  it  is  possible  for  the  government  to 
employ  to  check  or  to  prevent  fraud^  when  once  the  honesty  of  the 
bank  official  has  surrendered. 
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During^  the  nine  years  ending  with  1886,  there  were  55  separate  oases 
of  defalcation  in  national  banks,  amounting  in  ail  to  $9,959,741,  and 
they  were  divided  as  follows  among  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
banks:  14  presidents,  total  embezzlement,  $5,184,569,  average  for  each 
individual,  $370,826;  21  cashiers,  total,  $3,798,000,  average,  $180,857;  9 
teUers,  $462,000,  average,  $51,000;  and  11  sundiry  officers,  $515,172,  aver- 
age, $46,833.    These  represented  direct  frauds. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  available  data  of  the  embezzlements 
reported  subsequently,  except  in  cases  where  they  caused  the  wreck  of 
the  institutions  in  which  they  occurred;  but  I  find,  on  investigation, 
that  of  the  27  national  bank  failures  which  took  place  during  the  four 
years  following  1886,  twelve  were  due  to  frauds  by  bank  officials,  while 
eleven  were  attributable  to  excessive  loans  to  bank  officers,  two  to 
bad  management,  and  two  to  decay  of  trade.  The  figures  of  these 
thirteen  years  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  gloomy,  but  the  current 
year  bids  fair  to  raise  the  dismal  average. 

In  one  of  his  reports  the  comptroller  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  a  fraction  over  three  i>er  cent,  of  the  national  banks  organized 
since  1863  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  With  reference 
to  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  losses  from  national  banks  are 
known  to  be  very  small.  It  is  not,  however,  the  average  loss  to  the 
community  that  is  disturbing  the  public  mind,  but  the  absolute  ruin 
entailed  on  nearly  all  the  banks  victimized  by  fraudulent  officials,  the 
impunity  with  which  such  frauds  are  committed,  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  devising  any  means  to  prevent  them,  and  the  general  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  safety  of  institutions,  since  some  of  those  commonly 
esteemed  to  be  the  safest  have  proved  to  be  the  most  corrupt  in  their 
management. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  comptroller,  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  the  printed  blank  upon  which  the  national  bank  examiners  make 
their  reports.  I  have  gone  through  it  carefully;  and,  while  it  is  ad- 
mirably designed  to  afford  a  record  of  a  bank^s  condition  at  the  time  of 
the  inspection,  it  is  certainly  not,  in  itself,  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  any  well-planned  fraud;  or,  in  fact,  to  do  much  more 
than  it  was,  to  idl  appearance,  originally  designed  to  do,  namely,  to  see 
that  certain  governmental  regulations  are  complied  with. 

The  late  comptroller,  Mr.  Trenholm,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  repudiated 
the  idea  that  his  examiners  should  be  able  to  discover  the  defalcations 
which  presidents  and  directors  themselves  had  failed  to  trace.  His 
functions,  he  explained,  were  to  see  that  the  bank  was  properly  organ- 
ized and  administered;  that  no  law  had  been  violated  in  respect  to 
loans,  reserves,  investments,  bad  debts,  or  dividends;  and  that  the  as- 
sets were  really  worth  the  amounts  representing  them  on  the  books  of 
the  bank.  In  fact,  in  his  annual  report  for  1887,  he  accentuated  his 
repudiation  of  any  such  liability  by  scornfully  remarking :  "  No  one  of 
practical  experience  would  rely  upon  an  examiner  who  comes  only  once 
a  year  and  who  can  afford  to  stay  but  a  single  day,  to  discover  thefts 
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or  false  entries  that  have  been  successf ally  concealed  from  directors 
-who  are  always  present  and  whose  money  is  being  stolen.  All  efforts 
must  be  futile  that  are  directed  to  sappl3ring,  by  means  of  official  ex- 
amination, an  effective  substitute  for  the  vigilance  and  personal  ac- 
countability of  directors." 

The  present  comptroller,  Mr.  Lacey,  is  apparently  disposed  to  as- 
sume a  greater  responsibility.  In  his  report  for  1889  he  said :  "  The 
chief  officers  of  a  banking  association  transacting  an  extended  business 
are,  in  a  large  degree,  prevented  from  personally  supervising  all  the 
multifarious  details  which  are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  our  larger  institutions.  The  presence,  therefore,  of  the  examiner, 
aided  by  competent  assistants,  is  very  welcome  to  the  officers  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  of  the  great  interests  committed  to  their  care.  .  .  . 
The  details  of  every  branch  are  brought  simultaneously  under  the 
scrutiny  of  experts.^  To  a  lack  of  clearness  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Section  5,240  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  must  be 
ascribed  these  different  views  of  these  officers. 

There  is  a  defect  in  the  national  banking  system  which  insists  on 
the  maintenance  of  thousands  of  small  isolated  banks,  instead  of  i>er- 
mitting  the  establishment  of  large  banks  with  branches  radiating  in 
all  directions  from  a  central  office— within  a  limit  of,  say,  one  day^s 
Journey,  or  500  miles,  in  which  the  examination  could  be  continuous 
and  efficient,  being,  so  far  as  the  branches  are  concerned,  conducted  by 
the  parent  bank  itself.  The  experience  of  other  countries  has  demon- 
strated that,  for  all  purposes  of  safety  and  convenience,  this  kind  of 
many-roofed  establishment  is  the  best.  Its  system  of  examination  is 
entirely  automatic,  and  is  conducted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  examiners 
at  the  head  office  of  its  establishment.  These  examiners  do  not  depend 
upon  yearly  visits  for  keeping  the  branches  in  order.  Prom  daily 
official  letters  between  each  branch  and  the  central  office,  from  weekly 
returns  of  the  most  exhaustive  description,  and  from  previous  visits 
and  reports,  the  inspectors  become  familiarized  with  the  business  of 
each  branch,  and  the.  training  of  a  life-time  gives  them  an  incredible 
power  of  memory  and  marvellous  instincts  for  the  discovery  of  any 
irregularities.  It  is  the  perfection  of  inspection.  It  goes  on  without 
intermission,  yet  unharassingly,  since  it  is  the  acknowledged  custom. 

Prior  to  its  adoption,  English  banks  suffered  cruelly  from  defalca- 
tions, much  as  this  country  does  now;  since  its  perfection  thirty  years 
ago,  the  great  joint-stock  banks  with  chief  offices  in  London  and  with 
aggregate  deposits  of  $1,000,000,000,  have  not  suffered  an  appreciable 
loss  through  the  dishonesty  of  their  employees.  Could  anything  be 
said  more  in  favor  of  the  system?  Yet  some  of  these  banks  are  of  the 
most  colossal  magnitude.  The  London  and  County  Bank,  for  in- 
stance, has  172  branches,  while  the  National  Provincial  Bank  has  164 
branches,  and  their  combined  assets  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,- 
000,000.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  officers  of  these  banks  are 
not  more  honest  than  the  same  class  in  this  country,  for  the  average 
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American  banking  official  yields  to  none  in  point  of  sterling  integrity; 
but  what  they  lack  is  opportunity  and  temptation  to  defraad,  and 
what  they  possess  is  the  most  rigid  discipline. 

The  branch  system  prevails  not  only  in  England  bat  in  Scotland 
(where  there  are  seven  banks  possessing  upward  of  a  hundred  branches 
or  agencies  apiece)  as  well  as  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  British 
possessions.  Under  it,  the  banks  flourish,  the  present  average  market 
value  of  banking  capital  in  England  being  210  per  cent,  premium,  that 
of  Scotland  157  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Ireland  161  percent. ;  while  there 
are  in  Australia  banks  which  pay  25  per  cent,  on  |3,000,000  capital,  17i 
per  cent,  on  $6,250,000,  and  on  $6,000,000,  while  others  pay  dividends  of 
14,  15,  17i,  and  22^  per  cent.,  respectively,  on  large  paid-up  capitals. 
These  banks  do  well  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  country  of 
their  location,  whose  credit  and  commerce  they  improve  and  develop 
enormously. 

When  the  branch  system  was  first  introduced  in  England  60  years 
ago,  the  country  was  covered  by  private  banks,  which  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  fully  as  well  as  the  national  banks  meet  our  own 
necessities  to-day.  The  public  had  abundant  confidence  in  these 
banks  in  which  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  believed  in  as  in  a 
creed.  They  seemed  imperishable,  but  they  stood  as  the  national  banks 
stand  to-day— mere  local  units,  without  cohesion  or  combination— and 
they  experienced  the  fate  of  all  such  when  fighting  against  powerful 
federated  action.  They  have  been  swallowed  up  almost  absolutely  by 
the  large  branched  establishments,  and  the  result  is  undoubtedly  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

What  I  would  venture  to  suggest  for  this  country  is  the  legalization 
of  some  system  of  amalgamation,  whereby  national  banks,  within  cer- 
tain areas,  should  weld  themselves  together,  so  that,  instead  of  having 
8,500  solitary  institutions,  as  we  have  now,  all  more  or  less  exposed,  we 
should  have,  say,  50  large  banks,  with  from  50  to  100  branches  each, 
radiating  from  our  chief  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  central  offices  of  these  amalgamated  banks  might  be  relied  upon 
to  see  that  the  branches  were  proi)erly  examined  (there  has  never  been 
any  trouble  in  other  countries  about  this),  while  the  government  ex- 
aminers, the  clearing  house  committees  of  the  cities  where  the  chief 
establishments  were  located  and,  as  in  Great  Britain,  some  firms  of 
reputable  auditors,  could  make  a  crucial  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  head  offices  semi-annually.  Such  a  change  would  involve  no  dis- 
location or  displacement  of  staff,  and  need  wound  no  amour  propre; 
for  the  president  of  a  small  bank  would  not  find  his  dignity  curtailed 
by  translation  from  his  presidency  to  the  management  of  a  g^eat  and 
powerful  institution. 

The  advantages  of  banks  with  branches  are  too  numerous  to  be 

detailed  at  length  here.    Prominent  among  them,  however,  may  be 

mentioned  the  fact  that  the  smallest  branch  has  all  the  strength  of  the 

parent  institation,  and  that  no  local  convulsion  has  the  power  to  injure 
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the  branch.  Apropos  of  this,  it  may  be  said  that  there  axe  banks  to- 
day in  Great  Britain  which  could  lose  the  entire  assets  of  a  dozen  of 
their  branches,  not  only  withoat  closing  a  branch  door,  but  withoat 
passing  a  dividend. 

The  methods  of  inspection  employed  in  sach  banks  prevent  defal- 
cation and  bad  banking,  while  in  times  of  panic  a  bank  with  a  number 
of  branches  all  situated  within  a  day^s  joomey  of  the  head  office  and 
therefore  within  timely  reach  of  help,  finds  it  essential  to  keep  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cash  on  hand  which  the  same  number  of  isolated  es- 
tablishments would  consider  necessary  to  their  existence. 

Such  banks  do  not  become  monopolies;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
foils  to  monopoly,  for  in  practice  it  is  found  that  wherever  the  branch 
of  one  institution  is  established,  a  rival  office  is  prompt  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  This  maintains  a  healthy  competition,  while  the  system 
itself  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  formation  of  small  banks  whose  size  and 
irresponsibility  are  a  danger  to  the  community,  and  whose  desperate 
struggle  for  the  means  of  existence  degrades  the  profession  of  banking. 
Such  banks,  too,  tend  to  the  creation  of  an  excellent  class  of  employees. 
These  come  into  the  bank  as  youths,  and  as  they  are  thus  familiarized 
with  the  handh'ng  of  money  from  their  earliest  age,  there  is  little  temp- 
tation to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  them. 

Much  more  might  be  written  in  favor  of  the  branch  or  many-roofed 
bank,  but  probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  vastly  the 
potentiality  of  the  existing  national  banks  might  be  increased  by  their 
being  brought  into  such  a  system.  No  one  wishes  to  see  our  national 
banks  supplanted,  or  a  single  officer  of  them  displaced,  but  the  require- 
ments of  the  country  imi)eratively  demand  a  change  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  profit  of  every  bank  stock- 
holder were  such  instituted. 

J.  Sblvin  Tait. 
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Political.— 2%€  American  Citizen  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  by  Charlee 
F.  Dole,  is  a  compact  handbook  which  is  deeigned^to  interest  youth  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  the  functions  of  government  as  they 
touch  daily  life.  Starting  with  the  type  of  gOTemment  which  exists  in 
a  well-regulated  home,  the  necessity  for  authority,  obedience,  and  co- 
operation in  all  the  relations  of  life  is  most  entertainingly  developed. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  more  advanced  treatises  like 
John  Fiske^s  "  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States'^  and  Woodrow 

Wilson's  "The  State." The  practical  application  of  right  principles 

to  citizenship  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  life  of  that  great  American 
who  learned  its  rights  and  duties  by  direct  contact  with  the  people  in 
the  hardships  of  western  pioneer  life.  Abraham  Lincoln^  the  Liberator 
(Funk  &  WagnaJls)  by  Charles  Wallace  French,  sets  forth  the  main 
facts  of  that  life  in  the  clear,  colorless  manner  which  characterizes  so 
many  volumes  which  are  compiled  to  order  for  a  series.  This  one  be- 
longs to  the  "American  Reformers ''  series,  and  has  no  other  reason  for 

being. Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  also  been  called  upon  to  contribute 

to  a  series  (that  on  "  Historic  Towns, '^  which  has  so  far  consisted  of  nine 
English  cities  and  one  American  city).  His  volume  on  Boston  (Long- 
mans) is  less  perfunctory  than  the  usual  work  in  this  line,  because  he 
has  heretofore  written  on  aBi>ects  of  the  subject,  and  has  long  saturated 
himself  with  the  history  of  the  period.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  of  Boston,  and  is 
particularly  entertaining  in  describing  the  great  social  changes  in  that 
oity  which  the  Tory  exodus  wrought.    Like  Brooks  Adams,  this  son  of 

the  Puritans  is  peculiarly  alert  to  the  intolerance  of  his  ancestors. 

Political  history  in  another  field,  but  one  which  Americans  have  of 
recent  years  watched  almost  as  closely  as  their  own,  is  represented  by 
the  new  edition  of  T.  P.  O'Connor's  summary  of  The  Pamell  Movement 
(Cassell),  first  issued  in  1884  It  is  well-known  as  a  vigorous  ea>parte 
statement  of  the  case.  The  new  edition  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
of  unlimited  eulogy  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  an  appendix  of  three 
pages  which  puts  the  author  in  thorough  accord  with  Justin  Mo  Carthy's 
leadership,  and  predicts  "  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule.'' 

Travel.—^  Flying  Trip  Around  th^  World  (Harpers),  by  Eliza- 
beth Bisland,  is  the  outcome  of  a  rather  juvenile  bit  of  advertising  in 
which  two  women  became  the  racers  which  the  world  was  expected  to 
watch.     Because  Miss  Bisland  is  a  woman  of  refined  instincts  and 
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quick  observation,  her  book  is  of  more  permanent  value  than  its  ob- 
ject would  lead  one  to  expect.  She  has  an  eye  for  color  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  is  evidently  a  healthy  and  adaptable  traveller  who 
makes  light  of  discoinforts.  She  photographs  the  things  which  are 
"  different,'*  and  lets  the  reader  infer  what  is  a  matter  of  course.  She 
is  too  impressionable,  perhaps,  and  shows  her  delight  with  an  enthusi- 
asm that  often  lacks  discrimination. Another  volume  of  "rapid'* 

travel  writing  is  Thomas  Stevens's  Throtugh  Russia  on  a  Mustang 
(Cassell).  It  sketches  a  ride  of  1,100  miles  through  the  heart  of  Russia, 
from  Moscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  is  entirely  journalistic  in  its 
methods.  An  editor  would  call  it  "good  copy**  for  a  Sunday  edition, 
and  a  reader  would  find  in  it  amusement,  but  very  little  research  or 
wise  reflection.  A  chapter  describing  a  day  with  Tolstoi  is  valuable 
especially  for  the  matter-of-fact  tone  of  it.  Mr.  Stevens  is  not  a  hero- 
worshipper,  but  an  experienced  observer  of  men. Charles  Dudley 

Warner  is  a  traveller  of  a  different  sort,  combining  the  methods  of  a 
literary  man  with  the  practical  eye  of  an  editor.  Our  Italy  (Harpers) 
is  his  epitome  of  Calif omia— written  with  admiration  for  its  beauties, 
but  conservative  in  its  estimate  of  commercial  advantages.  His  idea  is 
that  there  is  so  much  of  undoubted  worth  in  California  that  there  is 
no  need  to  use  exaggerations  for  literary  effect.  What  he  has  to  say  of 
the  orange,  raisin,  and  wine  industries  is,  therefore,  of  particular 
weight. When  William  Winter  travels  it  is  as  a  man  of  poetic  tem- 
perament who  lives  in  a  literary  atmosphere  where  the  most  real  per- 
sonages are  creatures  of  the  fancy  of  other  men.  His  Gray  Days  and 
Gold  (Maomillan)  is  a  collection  of  sentimental  travel  sketches  of 
wanderings  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  Moore,  Wordsworth,  Shake- 
speare, Byron,  Johnson,  and  Scott  as  literary  ghosts  to  haunt  his  dreams 
in  many  places. 

Fiction. — This  is  the  publication  season  for  "  summer  fiction,**  and 
it  is  notable  that  there  is  hardly  an  elaborate,  full-fledged  novel  in  the 
lot.  Most  of  the  volumes  are  reprints  of  magazine  short  stories,  and 
novelettes  of  two  or  three  hundred  pages — convenient  volumes  for  a 
short  car-ride  or  a  rainy  afternoon  in  camp.  There  is  one  marked  ex- 
ception—the novel  Jerry  (Holt),  by  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  which  is  a 
bulky  volume  with  all  the  machinery  of  "  parts,**  poetical  chapter  head- 
ings, and  the  free  use  of  rhetorical  i)eriods  which  marks  the  conventional 
English  romance  in  three  volumes.  The  popular  strength  of  this  much- 
praised  story  lies  in  its  emotional  intensity  and  sympathetic  style.  Its 
artistic  weakness  is  displayed  in  the  entirely  feminine  (and  heroic) 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  Jerry,  whose  very  existence  in  the  sit- 
uations created  for  him  would  depend  on  intense  masculinity.  That 
the  author  brought  him  to  complete  disaster  at  the  last,  when  so  near 
success,  would  show,  i)erhap8,  that  she  is  artistically  consistent,  at  any 

rate. ^The  other  way  of  writing  the  romance  of  the  humble  is  shown 

in  J.M.  Barrie*s  sketches  of  old  Scotch  village  life— ^  Window  in 
Thrums  and  Auld  lAcht  Idylls  (Cassell).    There  is  not  a  touch  of  the 
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"  heroic  '^  in  this  author^s  methods.  The  wonderful  effects  of  realism 
are  wrought  by  simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling— not  by  endowing  plain 
people  with  the  complex  emotions  of  artificial  civilization.  The  pathos 
and  humor  are  of  the  quiet  kind  which  appeal  strongly  to  people  of 

taste. Something  of  the  same  simplicity  is  found  in  Mary  £.  Wil- 

kins's  A  New  England  Nun  (Harpers)— though  the  charm  of  style  is 
not  the  equal  of  Mr.  Barriers.  The  women  who  read  will,  however, 
prefer  Miss  Wilkins^s  way  of  looking  at  life  and  character,  which  is  en- 
tirely domestic  and   provincial. ^Two   novelettes  have  appeared, 

almost  simultaneously,  with  old  Virginia  gentlemen  as  prominent  char- 
acters. On  Newfound  River  (Scribners),  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  is  a 
plantation  story  of  the  times  before  the  war,  which,  in  spite  of  its  con- 
ventionally romantic  plot,  is  entertaining.  Mr.  Pagers  sentiment  and 
poetic  feeling  step  in  to  save  his  story  where  his  invention  fails  him. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  (Houghton) 

has  long  been  a  familiar  character  in  New  York  where  the  author  has 
found  the  story  grow  upon  his  hands  as  he  told  and  retold  its  episodes 
to  audiences  of  friends.  This  story  is  in  strong  constrast  to  Mr.  Pagers, 
as  it  transfers  an  "old  Virginia  gentleman ^^  from  his  plantation  to 
the  new  conditions  of  modem  New  York. The  South  is  also  repre- 
sented in  recent  fiction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harrises  Balaam  and  His 
Masters  (Houghton) — a  series  of  sketches  depicting  negro  and  cracker 
life  in  Georgia.  They  show  the  author's  usual  grasp  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  character,  and  very  original  literary  methods — with  a  lack  of 

invention  and  constructive  power. Among  humorous  fictions  of  the 

month  is  A  Box  of  Monkeps  and  other  Farce  Comedies  (Harpers),  by 
Grace  Livingston  Fumiss,  which  contains  four  little  plays  well-adapted 
for  parlor  theatricals.  They  are  full  of  that  sort  of  exaggeration  which 
is  necessary  for  "  fun  "  in  domestic  entertainments,  where  the  perform- 
ers are  not  usually  artists  in  method.  Some  of  the  characters  are  need- 
lessly idiotic  and  vulgar, even  for  a  farce-comedy. Frank  R.  Stockton's 

Budder  Grangers  Abroad  is  humor  of  a  more  delicate  kind,  the  essence 
of  which  is  paradox— if  one  may  invert  the  definition  of  paradox  to 

read  "something  seemingly  true  yet  absurd  in  fact.*' F.   Anstey 

(author  of  "  Vice  VersA")  is  surely  an  own  literary  cousin  to  Stockton — 
and  one  might  well  imagine  Stockton  to  have  invented  the  fanciful 
conceit  on  which  is  built  Tourmalines  Time  Cheques  (Appleton).  The 
English  author  has  also  the  Americanos  placid,  onoonscious  style  for 
narrating  the  most  absurd  things.  One  is  apt  to  weary  of  their  methods 
if  one  reads  them  at  long  sittings.  They  suggest  a  whole  dinner  of 
nothing  but  consomm^, — —Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  some  literary  kin- 
ship with  Mark  Twain,  but  so  far  removed  that  the  American  humorist 
would  hardly  claim  it.  Mr.  Jerome's  Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage  (Holt)  is 
a  dilution  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  good  while  ago  delighted  p^eople 
with  Innocents  Abroad,  We  like  another  kind  now,  and  the  absurd- 
ities of  a  block-head  travelling  in  a  strange  country  seem  a  very  common 
sort  of  humor. 
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MisCELLASBOUS.— Founder  J.m€r»canPocte,  1830-1890  (Cassell)  is  a 
compilation  by  Douglas  Sladen  which  is  fairly  representative,  though 
there  is  no  perspective  whatever  in  the  number  of  pages  allotted  to  the 
authors  of  varied  accomplishments.  It  is  a  piece  of  book-making  for 
which  there  is  no  particular  reason,  and  Mr.  Sladen's  solemn  and 
grotesque  introduction  furnishes  none — except,  possibly,  the  vanity 

which  likes  to  associate  its  name  with  people  of  talent. To  meet  a 

demand  for  a  concise  biography  of  that  eminent  preacher,  the  publish^ 
ers  have  issued  in  a  separate  volume  John  R.  Howard's  study  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  (Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert)  originally  published  in  1887 

as  a  preface  to  his  "  Patriotic  Addresses/' Among  useful  Transla- 

lions  should  be  noted  Jessie  P.  Frothingham's  version  of  the  Journal 
of  Maurice  de  Qu4rin  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)— a  well-printed  volume 
which  includes  Sainte-Beuve's  Memoir  of  the  author. In  the  admir- 
able series  of  translations  of  the  popular  historical  works  of  Imbert  de 
Saint- Amand  the  latest  volume  is  Marie  Louise  ;  the  Island  of  Elba^ 
and  the  Hundred  Days  (Scribner's).    Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin  is  the 

competent  translator. ^Porter  Sherman,  a  student  of  economics,  has 

translated  from  the  German  Dr.  Lujo  Brentano's  valuable  work  on 
The  Relation  of  Labor  to  tfie  Law  of  To-day  (Putnams)— an  abridg- 
ment of  the  same  author's  authoritative  book  on  *'  Labor  Guilds."  The 
translator  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Brentano,  and  this  work  is  made  with 
his  hearty  approvaL 
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EUSSIAN  FINANCE:    A  BAD  INVESTMENT. 

The  recent  failure  of  the  Russian  loan — for  such  is  its  in- 
definite  postponement — has  directed  general  attention  to  the 
condition  of  Eussian  finances,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should 
do  so.  Prince  Bismarck  was  much  blamed  when,  some  years 
ago,  he  undertook  a  financial  campaign  against  Eussia,  forbid- 
ding the  Imperial  German  Bank  to  make  advances  upon  Eussian 
bonds ;  and  we  think  this  blame  was  deserved,  for  the  measure 
did  not  tend  to  protect  German  capitalists  against  losses  arising 
from  the  possession  of  such  securities,  but  on  the  contrary  in- 
flicted considerable  losses  upon  many  of  them,  who,  being  fright- 
ened by  the  chancellor's  prohibition,  sold  their  bonds  at  a 
heavy  discount.  It  was  evident  that  the  action  of  Bismarck, 
who  several  years  before  had  floated  a  Eussian  loan  by  a  govern- 
mental institution  of  credit,  the  "  Seehandlung,^'  was  prompted 
by  merely  political  reasons.  He  wanted  to  show  Eussia,  with 
whom  he  was  discontented,  that  he  was  able  to  damage  her 
credit;  but  even  this  purpose  was  not  attained.  The  measure, 
indeed,  caused  much  bitterness  in  Eussia  and  stirred  up  the 
•  enmity  of  the  Panslavists  against  Germany,  but  it  did  not  make 
the  Eussian  government  more  pliant ;  an  empire  of  100,000,000 
inhabitants  may  be  irritated  by  such  "  coupa  d'epingfe,"  but  it  can 
be  checkmated  only  by  blows,  attacking  its  vital  forces. 

Oopyrlj^t,  1800,  by  the  Forum  PubUshing  CXmipany. 
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The  measure,  therefore,  dictated  by  rancor,  was  an  unwise 
one,  but  the  question  whether  the  Bussian  finances  are  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  is  a  very  different  one.  It  might  be  presumed 
that  they  are  so,  judging  by  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  rouble  and  of  Kussian  securities,  and  by  the  apparently 
successful  conversion  of  Bussian  loans.  I  maintain,  however, 
that  to  believe  this  woidd  be  a  great  error,  and  in  order  to  prove 
my  assertion  I  shall  venture  to  give  some  idea  ot  the  economical 
position  of  the  great  eastern  empire. 

From  1872  till  1882  Bussia  nearly  doubled  her  debts,  and 
the  deficit,  which  in  the  preceding  ten  years  was  110,000,000 
roubles,  has  risen  in  the  following  decade  to  240,000,000,  the 
expenses  being  40  per  cent,  larger  than  the  income.  This  deficit 
was  covered  by  increased  taxation,  by  foreign  loans  to  the 
amount  of  £164,600,000  sterling,  by  internal  loans  of  about 
2,600,000,000  roubles,  and  by  the  issue  of  915,000,000  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money.  The  five-per-cent.  foreign  loans  were 
issued  at  the  average  rate  of  a  little  more  than  82 ;  the  rate  of 
interest  was  nominally  4.62  per  cent.,  but  in  relation  to  the  sum 
received  in  specie  5.66  per  cent.  Looking  back  a  little  further, 
we  find  that  the  foreign  debt  of  Bussia  payable  in  gold  was.  in 
1842,  £6,000,000;  in  1852,  £12,000,000;  in  1862,  £41,000,000; 
in  1872,  £105,000,000;  and  in  1882,  £189,000,000.  The  internal 
debt  had  risen  within  this  period  from  230  million  roubles  to 
respectively  610,  990,  1,330,  and  2,730  million  roubles.  Now  it 
would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the  larger  part  of  these  debts 
were  incurred  for  internal  purposes.  The  railways  existing  in 
1882  cost  2,620  millions,  of  which  the  government  paid  half,  so 
that  it  was  in  possession  of  1,320  millions  of  shares  and  bonds 
and  moreover  paid  210  millions  a  year  to  shareholders  as  a 
guarantee  and  25  millions  for  telegraphs;  the  remainder  was 
expended  for  unproductive  purposes,  mostly  military  ones. 
Since  1882  the  debt  has  been  continually  increasing.  In  1883 
there  were  issued  six-per-cent.  gold  rentes  to  the  amount  of 
50,000,000  roubles;  in  1884,  20,000,000  in  gold  and  84,000,000 
in  paper;  in  1887,  96,000,000;  and  in  1889  a  metallic  loan  of 
125,000,000,  besides  100,000,000  for  railways,  so  that  in  the 
budget  of  1890,  amounting  to  888,800,000  roubles,  266,146,192 
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were  absorbed  by  the  public  debt,  while  the  inconvertible  paper 
money  amounted  to  1,044,296,884  roubles,  of  which  only  211,- 
472,495  were  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve. 
In  that  year  the  total  of  the  public  debt  was: 

MetalUc  roubles, 055,174,161 

Paper  roubles, 8,081,504,190 

Dutch  florins, 60,483,000 

Pounds  sterling, 40,482, 100 

Francs,    540,079,000 

Setting  aside  the  above-mentioned  266  millions  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  for  the  debt,  the  army  and  navy  absorb  about 
260  millions  (an  enormous  burden  for  a  country  in  which  92  per 
cent  belong  to  the  poorer  classes),  and  the  budget  of  1889  closed 
with  a  deficit  of  40  millions.  Besides,  it  must  be  observed  that 
in  the  published  preparatory  budgets  the  finance  minister 
always  overrates  the  income — as,  for  instance,  in  1885  a  consider- 
able  increase  was  assumed  from  a  tax  on  the  tents  of  the  Turko- 
man tribes,  a  very  questionable  item  of  revenue — ^and  that  he 
likewise  underrates  the  expenses,  which  are  swollen  every  year 
by  large  supplementary  credits. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  present  finance  minister,  Vishne- 
gradski,  has  effected  a  great  amelioration,  as  is  proved  by  the 
re-establishment  of  the  equipoise  in  the  budget,  by  the  rise  of 
the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  rouble  and  of  Eussian  securities,  and 
by  the  conversion  of  former  loans.  I  admit  that  the  minister 
has  cut  down  the  expenses  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  his 
sta3ring  in  office,  but  as  for  the  rest  I  maintain  that  the  ameliora- 
tion was  purely  illusory. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  conversion  of  loans,  in  r^ard  to 
which  the  Bussian  and  French  press  boast  that  the  loan  of  600,- 
000,000  francs  of  December  22,  1888,  was  covered  two  and  one- 
half  times;  that  of  700,000,000  francs  of  April  10,  1889,  ten 
times;  and  that  of  1,242,000,000,  of  June  5,  1889,  eight  times. 
Now,  what  is  a  conversion?  It  is  simply  an  act  by  which  the 
debtor  gives  to  the  creditor  the  alternative  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  lower  rate  of  interest  or  of  taking  back  his  capital.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Goschen  converted  the  three-per-cent.  consols  into 
two-and-three-quarter  per  cents,  and  the  German  government  its 
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four  per  cents,  into  three-and-one-half  and  three  per  cents.  But  it 
is  a  very  djfferent  thing  if  the  debtor,  while  reducing  the  rate  of 
interest,  enlarges  the  capital,  or  if  he  only  extends  the  period  of 
the  sinking  fund ;  and  both  have  been  done  by  Bussia  in  her 
recent  conversions.  Take,  for  instance,  that  of  1888:  The 
loan  in  question  was  a  loan  at  five  per  cent,  of  81,300,000  rou- 
bles, which  required  5,688,000  roubles  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund,  and  which  woidd  have  been  paid  back  in  25  years.  By 
the  conversion  at  four  per  cent,  the  capital  was  increased  from 
81,300,000  to  97,260,000  and  the  period  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
extended  from  25  to  81^  years.  In  the  following  loan  a  debt  of 
23,500,000  roubles  at  five  per  cent,  was  converted  into  a  four- 
per-cent.  loan  of  27,834,000  roubles,  to  be  extinguished  only  in 
81i  years.  The  total  of  such  conversions  shows  that  the  capital 
of  508,500,000  roubles  at  five  per  cent,  was  exchanged  for  one 
of  582,644  000  roubles  at  four  per  cent. — an  increase  of  15  per 
cent.  The  reduction  of  interest  is,  in  the  first  25  years,  3,630,- 
477  roubles  annually — in  all  90,761,925— while  for  the  ensuing 
56  years  448,689,169  roubles  more  will  have  to  be  paid,  for  it  is 
only  in  1970  that  the  four-per-cent.  loans  will  be  paid  back.  It 
is  said  that  the  shrewdest  heads  of  Europe  "  put  their  money  on 
Bussia"  and  that  the  great  Jewish  financiers  have  not  been 
frightened  into  refusing  to  float  the  newest  loan  because  they  dis- 
liked the  security.  But  those  finanoiers  float  a  loan  only  in 
order  to  sell  it  to  the  public,  who  will  be  the  ultimate  losers,  the 
devil  taking  the  hindmost.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  French 
bankers  were  ready  to  conclude  such  loans,  because  they  real- 
ized  enormous  profits  by  them,  the  commission  which  the  Eus- 
sian  government  paid  being  1.573  per  cent,  for  the  first  loan  of 
125,000,000,  2.85  per  cent,  for  the  second  of  175,000,000,  and 
2.729  per  cent,  for  the  third  of  310,498,000;  but  such  conditions 
surely  do  not  prove  an  amelioration  of  the  Eussian  credit.  On 
the  contrary,  a  government  which  consents  to  such  terms  shows 
that  it  is  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  must  have  money  at 
any  price.  The  increase  of  the  custom  duties  payable  in  gold 
is  another  proof  of  this;  they  have  heavily  damaged  Bussian 
commerce,  exports  falling  from  667,500,000  roubles  in  1882  to 
450,000,000  in  1886,  imports  from  527,500,000  to  379,750,000. 
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The  profits  of  the  prohibitive  policy  go  to  the  Eussian  manu- 
facturers,  who  realize  enormous  gains,  but  who,  protected  as 
they  are  against  foreign  competition,  neglect  all  progress  in  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  as  Mr.  Lanin 
has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Fortnightly  Eeview," 
the  greater  part  of  these  manufacturers  are  foreigners ;  in  the  first 
guild  of  the  Moscow  merchants  less  than  half  are  Bussian ;  of 
282  export  and  commission  houses  of  that  city  192  are  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  The  cost  of  this  system  is  entirely  borne 
by  the  domestic  consumers;  when,  for  instance,  some  years  ago 
foreign  coal  was  heavily  taxed,  the  Eussian  producers  raised 
their  prices  enormously  without  making  provision  for  a  suffi- 
cient  supply  of  coal.  Coal  was  thus  sold  at  fancy  prices,  so  that 
.  many  factories  had  to  be  shut  up,  notwithstanding  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  their  manufactures.  The  premium  accorded  for 
exported  sugar  increased  the  produce  sixty-eight  fold,  but  by  far 
the  larger  part  went  to  foreign  markets,  which  are  flooded  with 
cheap  sugar.  England  and  Persia  pay  for  Russian  sugar  850 
per  cent,  less  than  the  Eussian  consumer;  so  that  Eussian  sugar, 
which  has  been  growing  inaccessible  to  the  poorer  classes,  is 
now  smuggled  from  Persia  into  Eussia. 

But  it  is  agriculture  which  fares  worst  with  this  system. 
With  the  enormous  duties  on  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chines, the  few  Eussian  manufacturers  were  unable  to  meet  the 
demand ;  they  could,  for  instance,  furnish  only  40  threshing  ma- 
chines of  the  400  which  were  wanted,  the  rest  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  England  and  8,000,000  roubles  in  cus- 
tom duties  had  to  be  paid  for  them.  A  plough  of  the  ordinary 
kind  costs  in  Germany  2.72  roubles,  and  in  Eussia,  5.80  roubles; 
while  the  import  of  scythes,  which  are  not  made  in  Eussia,  en- 
tails upon  agriculture  an  average  expenditure  ot  811,109  roubles 
in  custom  duties.  Now  Eussia  is,  notwithstanding  the  manufac- 
tures fostered  by  protectionism,  in  the  main  an  agricultural 
country.  According  to  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  English 
embassy,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  1885,  the  area  occupied  by  corn 
rose  in  European  Eussia  from  155,000,000  acres  in  1872  to  167,- 
000,000  in  1879,  but  fell  in  1888  to  186,000,000;  the  produce 
lose  from  1,281,000,000  bushels  to  1,498,000,000,  but  in  1888 
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went  down  to  701,000,000.  The  export  remained  the  same, 
namely,  229,000,000  bushels — ^a  fact  which  shows  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country.  This  condition  has  within  later  years  be- 
come still  more  unfavorable,  the  export  of  com  having  fallen 
from  427,000,000  bushels  in  1888  to  362,000,000  m  1889. 

If  we  consider  that  the  spirit  excise  rests  mainly  on  the 
poorer  classes  and  that  they  bear  the  principal  burden  of  the 
military  conscription  (12  men  per  square  mile  in  a  very  thinly 
populated  country)  the  pressure  of  the  present  system  on  the 
agricultural  population  becomes  evident.  But  it  supports  also 
the  heaviest  part  of  direct  taxation.  In  his  report  of  1885  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  of  opinion  that  the  limit  of  taxation  was  practi- 
cally reached.  He  was  right,  according  to  sound  principles,  but 
Mr.  Yishn^radski  has  understood  how  to  squeeze  out  considera- 
bly more  from  the  country,  by  applying  the  harshest  measures 
for  collecting  arrears  which  seemed  hopeless  and  by  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  present  heavy  taxes.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said 
that,  notwithstanding  its  last  good  harvests,  Bussian  agriculture 
is  bankrupt.  At  the  agrarian  bank  founded  for  the  nobility,  the 
arrears  had  risen  in  April,  1888,  to  109,712,000  roubles.  In 
order  to  cover  these  arrears  the  government  issued  a  lottery 
loan,  and  yet  300  estates  of  the  nobility  are  now  to  be  sold  by 
the  bank  for  unpaid  interest.  This  indebtedness  may  be 
ascfibed  to  the  prodigality  with  which  the  nobles  are  living, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  peasants,  who  are  forced 
to  borrow  the  money  required  for  the  payment  of  taxes  at  100 
per  cent,  from  usurers.  These  usurers,  who  are  not  Jews  but 
orthodox  Christians,  are  also  the  retailers  of  brandy,  and  the 
government  dares  not  meddle  with  them  because  the  spirit-excise 
yields  more  than  one  third  of  the  revenue — 275,000,000  roubles, 
while  the  total  expense  for  schools  is  only  25,000,000. 

A  fiscal  system  working  in  this  way,  for  the  present  day 
only,  in  order  to  scrape  together  every  available  rouble,  and 
which  annihilates  the  sources  of  popular  wealth,  on  which  the 
soundness  and  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue  repose,  is  short- 
sighted, and  must  inevitably  lead  to  ruin,  exacdy  as  did  the 
French  fiscal  policy  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  And  with 
all  this,  Bussia  follows  continually  an  aggressive  foreign  policy. 
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menacing  her  neighbors  by  assembling  large  masses  of  troups 
on  the  frontiers  and  intriguing  against  the  independence  of  the 
Balkan  states,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  late  plot  against  Bulga- 
rian ministers.  On  the  other  hand  the  internal  misrule  has  be- 
come proverbial ;  corruption  pervades  the  whole  ill-paid  bureau- 
cracy, as  has  been  proved  most  conspicuously  in  regard  to  the 
railway  administration,  the  abuses  of  which  have  been  lately 
demonstrated  in  a  book  by  M.  L.  Kotlubay  i^'' 2jheleznodor(h 
zhny  Mir  ")  which  has  caused  the  greatest  sensation  and  has  not 
been  refuted.  The  author  proves  that  the  number  of  railway 
accidents  in  Bussia  is  larger  than  in  any  other  country  and  that 
this  is  mainly  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  officials,  who  are  over- 
worked and  underpaid.  They  try  to  make  money  by  every 
means;  in  winter  they  pocket  the  wages  destined  for  the  work- 
men  who  remove  the  snow  from  the  rails,  and  if  a  merchant 
wants  to  have  his  timber  promptly  forwarded,  he  has  to  bribe 
the  principal  agents,  while  factories  are  yearly  paid  for  which 
merely  exist  on  paper.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  scanty  pay  of 
the  officials;  the  directors  have  1,200  roubles  a  month,  while 
the  porters  get  only  from  20  to  40  roubles  for  a  service  of  24 
hours.  The  main  end  of  the  shareholders  is  to  declare  large 
dividends,  and  those  who  suffer  from  this  system  are  the  travel- 
lers, who  can  never  obtain  any  redress  for  their  grievances. 

There  are,  of  course,  railways  connecting  the  great  centres, 
which  pay  well,  but  most  lines  are  worked  at  a  loss,  the  dis- 
tances being  too  great  in  a  comparatively  thinly  populated  coun- 
try.  Others  have  been  built  principally  for  strategical  reasons, 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  being  the  Transcaspian  Rail- 
way, It  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  engineering  art,  and  as 
such  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  genius  of  its  con- 
structor. General  Annenkov,  who,  undaunted  by  the  difficulties  of 
lajdng  rails  in  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  and  of  protecting 
the  road  when  finally  constructed,  has  pushed  this  line  into  the 
very  heart  of  central  Asia.  But  this  railway,  passing  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  uncultivated  laud,  inhabited  only  by  no- 
mads, cannot  pay  in  our  day.  By  it  Russia  has  establishetl 
her  dominion  in  central  Asia,  but  more  than  a  century  may  pass 
before  commerce  will  so  far  progress  as  to  make  it  profitable. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  projected  Siberian  railway, 
which  is  destined  to  connect  the  border  station,  Tumen,  with 
Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific,  that  is  to  say,  to  stretch  from  the 
60th  to  the  190th  d^ree  of  eastern  latitude.  Apart  from  its 
enormous  length  the  construction  of  this  road  will  be  very 
costly  on  account  of  the  large  rivers  which  wil2  have  to  be 
bridged  and  the  ranges  of  moiintains  which  require  to  be 
pierced  by  numerous  tunnels.  Only  the  southern  part  of  this 
enormous  country,  which  covers  more  than  12,500,000  square 
kilometres,  is  fertile,  and  the  whole  population  was  estimated  at 
4,313,630  in  1885.  Northern  Siberia  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals and  in  minerals,  but  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  scanty, 
and  the  distances  from  the  projected  railway  are  so  great  that 
it  will  probably  be  preferable  to  transport  the  merchandise  by 
water  and  carriage  as  ih  done  at  present.  The  railway  will,  if 
finished,  undoubtedly  exercise  a  civilizing  influence;  but  for 
generations  to  come  it  can  only  be  worked  at  a  heavy  loss. 

The  same  gross  misgovemment  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
the  railway  administration  prevails  in  every  other  department 
and  engenders  general  discontent,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
continual  plots  of  the  Nihilists.  I  therefore  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  government  reposing  upon  such  a  system  is 
hollow  and  not  a  trustworthy  debtor  to  which  European  capi- 
talists may  confide  their  money.  At  last  the  bubble  has  burst, 
and  the  halo  with  which  Bussian  finances  were  surrounded  has 
disappeared  by  the  collapse  of  the  last  Russian  loan.  It  was  in 
itself  preposterous  to  issue  a  three-per-cent.  loan  of  600,000,000 
roubles  at  84  for  a  country  which  is  in  the  economical  position 
which  I  have  tried  to  explain,  but  it  seems  certain  that  this  time 
the  Rothschilds  withdrew  from  bringing  forward  that  loan  on 
account  of  the  cruelties  committed  against  Russian  Jews,  in 
which,  according  to  recent  reports,  the  Czar  persists  under  the 
pretence  that  Jews  were  involved  in  all  the  plots  against  his  life. 
However  that  may  be,  the  civilized  world  has  approved  the  repug- 
nance of  the  great  banking-houses,  for  a  general  cry  of  horror 
has  been  raised  at  the  atrocities  with  which  the  Russian  Jews 
have  been  visited.  These  unfortunate  people  are,  for  the  most 
a  legacy  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  which  they  certainly 
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had  no  concern.  They  are  kept  together  by  the  bonds  of  com- 
mon  religion  and  by  their  language,  which  is  a  mixture  of  gib- 
berish German  and  Ilebrew.  As  only  a  certain  percentage  of 
Jewish  children  are  allowed  in  the  national  schools,  it  is  natiiral 
that  they  should  maintain  their  peculiarities.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  land-owners,  or  to  till  the  soil  as  farmers.  What  then 
remained  for  the  Jews  but  to  turn  to  trade  in  its  simplest  form 
as  middlemen?  As  such  intermediaries  they  are  indispensable 
in  the  sparsely  populated  country  in  order  to  bring  together  the 
producer  and  the  purchaser. 

After  the  partition  of  Poland  the  Empress  Catherine  H, 
made  pales  of  settlement  for  the  Jews,  which  at  that  time  were 
sufficiently  large,  but  have  become  far  too  small  with  the  in- 
crease  of  the  peculiarly  prolific  Jewish  population,  which  in 
many  towns  outnumbers  the  orthodox  inhabitants.  So  the  Jews 
tried  to  obtain  other  means  of  livelihood  by  paying  largely  for 
the  concessions.  They  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  this,  as  the 
authorities  took  their  money,  yet,  though  they  are  accused  of 
pursuing  only  one  profession,  they  are  denounced  as  law- 
breakers when  they  try  to  practise  other  trades.  The  author- 
ities have  now  suddenly  resolved  to  withdraw  all  the  conces- 
sions which  they  themselves  sold  to  the  Jews  and  to  enforce 
against  them  the  old  penal  laws,  forcing  them  to  return  to  the 
old  pales  of  settlement,  which,  of  course,  are  overcrowded  and  do 
not  yield  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Nothing  re- 
mains to  the  Jews,  therefore,  but  emigration,  but  that  is  a 
costly  thing  in  Kussia,  where  no  one  is  permitted  to  cross  the 
frontier  without  special  permission.  So  they  are  obliged  first 
to  pay  heavily  for  the  necessary  passport  and  then  to  bribe  the 
frontier  officials  to  let  them  go.  The  welUto-do  thus  pave  their 
way  to  other  countries,  realizing  their  property  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count, and  go  to  America  or  to  England,  flooding  London  and 
New  York  with  unskilled  labor  and  poverty,  which  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  misery  of  the  native  lower  classes.  The 
very  poor  and  helpless  Jews  are  compelled  to  stay  in  Russia, 
and  are  herded  together  forcibly  in  such  numbers  that  they  pre- 
vent each  other  from  earning  what  they  did  before. 

This  is  the  policy  which  has  provoked  an  indignant  protest 
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in  all  countries  (except  perhaps  in  France,  where  public  opinion 
is  blind  to  every  Russian  sin  for  the  sake  of  an  alliance  which 
will  never  be  realized) ;  for  those  countries  are  placed  in  the  al- 
ternative either  of  refusing  hospitalitj  to  the  unfortunate  immi- 
grants or  of  increasing  vastly  the  nmks  of  their  own  penniless 
laborers.  But  this  policy  has  had  its  reaction  on  Bussia  herself, 
for  however  autocratically  governed  and  self-isolated  from 
Europe,  she  is  dependent  for  her  credit  on  the  European  ex- 
changes. In  order  to  make  her  more  independent  Mr.  Vishne- 
gradski  has  contrived  to  amass  large  metallic  reserves  in  foreign 
banks,  drawing  gold  from  every  part  of  the  world.  These  sums 
were  destined  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  exchange,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  war  fund  in  case  of  foreign  complications,  and  are 
stated  to  amount  to  at  least  700,000,000  francs.  These  reserves 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment,  and  thus  would  seriously 
embarrass  those  banks.  The  recent  loan  was  meant  to  increase 
this  fund,  but  mth  its  failure  things  will  assume  a  diJBEerent 
shape.  Russia  must  pay  her  foreign  creditors  from  the  fund, 
which,  consequently,  will  go  on  lessening.  The  ^^  Novoe 
Vremya^'*^  a  Panslavist  paper,  tries  to  console  itself  by  the  argu- 
ment that  Russia  may  convert  her  internal  loans,  but  this  ia  a 
fallacy,  for  the  reaction  of  the  European  failure  will  not  only  be 
a  fall  of  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  rouble,  but  a  rise  of  interest 
in  Russia  herself,  so  that  the  conversion  will  become  impossible. 
In  short,  I  think  the  financial  condition  of  Russia  to  be  a 
most  precarious  one.  Undoubtedly  she  has  great  resources ;  so 
has  Turkey,  but  natural  treasures  are  of  no  avail  without  the 
human  hand  to  turn  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  As  the 
French  finance  minister,  Baron  liouis,  said  to  his  colleagues, 
"  Give  me  a  good  policy  and  I  will  give  you  good  finances." 
Russia  must  reform  her  corrupt  administration  and  her  prepos- 
terous fiscal  policy,  she  must  abandon  her  aggressive  external 
policy  which  constantly  threatens  peace,  if  she  wants  to  inspire 
confidence  in  European  creditors.  Until  she  does  so,  I  would 
warn  every  capitalist  against  investing  his  money  in  loans  which 
offer  no  real  and  lasting  security  and  are  mainly  calculated  to 
form  a  fund  against  the  interests  of  peace  and  civilization. 

F   Heinrich  Geffcken. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  historical  epoch  in  which 
we  are  living  is  an  intimate  connection  between  all  the  nations 
of  the  worid.  It  is  not  mere  humanitarianism  or  philanthropy 
that  directs  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the  so-called 
**  interior  affairs  "  of  each  nation.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Cossacks  could  massacre  900,000  Jews  in  Little  Russia  with- 
out being  disturbed  in  this  pastime  by  the  intervention  of  the 
neighboring  nations;  nowadays,  when  there  are  railroads  and 
steamers  to  remove  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wretched  beings 
from  the  scene  of  their  persecution,  it  becomes  of  deep  vital  in- 
terest for  all  countries,  and  especially  for  England  and  the 
United  States,  to  consider  the  anti-Semitic  crusade  in  Russia. 

The  Jews  in  Russia  are  often  spoken  of  as  foreigners  and 
new-comers.  In  truth,  very  far  from  being  new-comers,  the 
Jews  had  settled  in  the  places  of  their  present  residence  some 
seven  centuries  before  those  places  were  conquered  by  Russia, 
In  the  Muscovite  state  the  Jews  were  never  allowed  to  settle 
permanently,  and  later  on  the  St.  Petersburg  emperors  pursued 
the  same  course.  But  with  the  acquisition  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, Russia  received  a  heritage  of  about  a  million  Jewish  sub- 
jects who  had  been  living  there  from  time  immemorial.  The 
policy  adopted  toward  the  Jews  was  very  simple :  all  the  restric- 
tive statutes  excluding  Jews  from  residence  in  Russia  proper  re- 
mained in  full  force,  and  in  the  provinces  of  the  former  Polish 
crown  the  Jews  were  left  under  the  old  Polish  laws.  These  laws, 
which  date  from  the  seventeenth  century  and  even  further  back, 
are  still,  with  some  exceptions,  the  foundation  of  the  present 
legislation  concerning  Jews  in  Russia. 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  into  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
legal  discrimination  practised  against  the  Jews  in  old  Poland,  in 
the  days  when  the  bonfires  of  the  Inquisition  blazed  throughout 
Europe  and  when  Huguenots  were  driven  from  France  by  armed 
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force.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Jews  had  nothing  left  to  them 
except  commerce.  In  a  feudal  state  land  could  be  owned  only 
by  the  noble,  or  held  by  the  bond  slave.  In  the  towns,  again, 
the  guild  organization  of  handicrafts  virtually  debarred  the  Jew 
from  trade,  as  the  Jew  was  not  allowed  to  join  the  guild.  It  is 
superfluous  to  add  that,  not  belonging  to  the  Polish  nobility, 
a  Jew  could  not  be  appointed  to  any  public  office.  Poor,  igno- 
rant, fanatical,  the  Jews  formed  a  lower  class  in  the  nation,  de« 
spised  and  maltreated  by  all  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the  Jews  entered  under  the 
protection  of  the  government  of  the  Czars.  The  Russian  law 
is  altogether  different  from  the  law  of  any  contemporary  civil- 
ized country.  The  fundamental  principle  of  constitutional  law 
declares  the  state  to  exist  for  the  purposes  of  the  individual; 
in  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the  individual  is  considered  to  exist 
for  the  purposes  of  the  state.  No  exception,  of  course,  was 
made  for  the  Jews,  who  became  objects  of  incessant  experimen- 
tation in  corpore  vilL  Now  they  were  induced  to  join  the 
Greek  Church,  in  order  to  assimilate  with  the  Russian  people ; 
now  they  were  encouraged  to  purchase  land  and  to  practise  agri- 
culture; now  they  were  expelled  from  the  villages,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  selling  intoxicants. 

Prevailing  among  the  Jews  there  is  an  impression  that  the 
advent  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  was  attended  by  a  revolution 
in  the  underlying  principles  governing  legislation  for  Jews.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case;  the  Jews  remained  the  objects 
of  exceptional  legislation  as  before.  Political  and  economical 
conditions,  however,  caused  Alexander  11.  to  grant  the  Jews 
some  additional  immunities,  some  new  privileges  for  certain 
classes  of  Jews,  but  no  universal  rights.  In  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  the  governors-general  and  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  inhabited  by  Jews  reported  that  there 
were  many  skilful  artisans  among  them  who  still  were  living 
in  abject  poverty  because  of  extreme  competition.  Prince 
Vasilchikov,  governor-general  of  Kiev,  stated  his  convictions  as 
follows: 

"  Were  Jewish  artisans  allowed  to  work  at  tiieir  trades  in  the  interior 
provinces  of  Russia,  it  would  deliver  the  Jewish  communities  from  an 
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onerous  burden  in  the  paying  of  taxes,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
supply  mechanics  to  districts  which  are  in  need  of  them;  besides — and  this 
is  of  still  greater  importance— the  baneful  influence  exerted  at  present  by 
the  revolutionary  agitation  of  Poles  upon  an  idle  crowd,  would  be  pre- 
vented by  that  measure."  ♦ 

Thus,  originating  in  financial  and  political  considerations 
rather  than  in  any-  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  Jews,  the 
new  l^al  measures  fully  answered  the  intended  purpose. 
Skilled  Jewish  artisans  belonging  to  guilds,  and  certain  classes 
of  merchants  with  their  clerks,  were  allowed  to  stay  permanently 
or  temporarily  without  the  boundaries  of  the  soiled  **  pale  of 
settlement "  embracing  the  provinces  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Polish  crown,  and  New  Russia.  Thus  it  was  that  a  Jew- 
ish population,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  strong,  was  spread 
outside  the  established  "  pale."  On  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment  deemed  it  necessary  to  create  in  the  western  provinces  a 
strong  local  element  brought  up  in  Russian  civilization,  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  Polish  nationalistic  aristocracy.  The  bulk 
of  the  Jewish  population  presented  at  that  time,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, quite  a  tabula  rasa  for  any  civilizing  influence.  The 
government  opened  to  them  the  doors  of  almost  all  public  ed- 
ucational institutions,  and  encouraged  Jewish  pupils  by  means 
of  freo  tuition  and  fellowships,  and  by  making  accessible  to 
Jews,  in  a  measure,  the  public  offices.  The  metamorphosis 
effected  by  this  policy  during  the  life  of  a  single  generation  was 
indeed  astounding.  In  large  cities  inhabited  by  Jews,  where  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  scarcely  a  hundred  people  could  be 
found  who  understood  Russian,  Russian  has  now  become  the 
mother  tongue  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. One  or  two  pupils  of  the  ^Jewish  race  in  a  class  of  forty 
to  fifty  boys  was  the  usual  proportion  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago;  in  1887  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  high  schools  or  gym- 
nasia attained  in  some  places  80  per  cent,  and  even  more.  A 
Jew  with  a  high-school  or  university  education  is  no  longer  a 
Jew,  as  a  matter  of  nationality,  but  as  good  a  Russian  as  any 
of  his  fellow  citizens.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  so  short  a 

♦  "  Principles  of  Russian  Public  Law,"  by  A.  Gradovsky,  Professor  at 
the  Imperial  University  of  St.  Petersburg.    VoL  i.  (1875),  pp.  438-424. 
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time  the  Jews  have  achieved  prominence  in  every  department 
of  social  life— commerce,  law,  medicine,  science,  literature,  art, 
etc. — the  participation  of  the  Jewish  youth  of  both  sexes  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  against  autocracy  is  a  most  striking  proof 
of  the  effected  assimilation.  The  Poles,  living  side  by  side  with 
the  Jews,  have  appreciated  better  than  some  Russians  do  now 
the  true  extent  to  which  the  Jew  has  become  Russian ;  hence  a 
strong  anti-Semitic  feeling  among  the  Poles. 

The  b^;inning  of  the  present  reign  and  the  breaking  out  of 
the  anti-Jewish  riots  in  1881,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Russian  Jews.  The  period  of  the  so-called  "  national  policy  " 
of  Count  Ignatiev  was  inaugurated  by  the  femous  "  Provisional 
Regulations  for  Jews  "  of  May  8,  1882,  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  Czar.  In  virtue  of  these  regulations,  new  settlement  outside 
the  towns  and  boroughs  was  prohibited  to  Jews,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  titles  to  real  estate,  either  as  property  or  by  mortgage  or 
lease,  was  forbidden  to  Jews  without  the  precincts  of  towns  and 
boroughs.  This  "temporary"  law  became  a  source  of  innu- 
merable "  temporary  "  sufferings. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "new  settlements?"  That  head- 
breaking  question  was  a  great  vexation  to  the  local  authorities. 
Now  a  family  who  had  left  home  for  a  short  time  on  account  of 
business,  or  to  take  part  in  some  religious  service,  were  con- 
sidered as  "  new  settlers  "  on  their  return  to  the  village  where 
they  had  been  living  for  scores  of  years.*  Now  a  Jewish  soldier 
who  had  served  in  His  Majesty's  army  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
main  at  home  with  his  family,  being  a  "new  settler"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities.f  Then  the  governor-general  of  the 
south-western  provinces  discovered  that  the  Jews  were  not  al- 
lowed to  remove  from  one  house  to  another  within  the  precincts 
of  the  same  village,  as  that  would  constitute4i-"new  settlement," 
and  as,  besides,  Jews  are  not  allowed  to  lease  hous^  in  villages. 
Some  of  those  cases  were  brought  before  the  Senate  who,  to  do 

♦See  the  ukase  issued  by  the  Senate  to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Cher- 
nigov, November  2, 1884,  in  the  matter  of  Khututzky  and  others. 

f  Ukases  of  May  28, 1884,  and  January  80,  1885,  in  the  matter  of  Riez- 
nikov.  Also  **  Niedidnaya  Chronika  Vo8khoda  "  (a  weekly  paper),  No.  4^, 
1890,  letter  from  Brest-Litovsk ;  No.  20, 1889,  letter  from  Liebiech. 
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them  justice,  sometimeB  settled  the  matter  in  favor  of  the  appel- 
lants— unfortunately,  however,  always  two  or  three  years  after 
the  right  parties  had  been  evicted  by  the  police  and,  conse- 
quently, entirely  ruined.  And  in  such  cases  there  is  no  action 
for  damages  against  officials.  Moreover,  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  empire  do  not  even  serve  as  precedents  to 
the  local  authorities,  who  continue  to  pursue  practices  decided 
to  be  unlawful.  Jews  being  forbidden  to  conclude  contracts  on 
landed  property,  the  police  did  not  allow  them  to  cut  timber  in 
the  forests.  This  restriction  was  decided  to  be  unlawful  by  the 
Senate,  inasmuch  as  wood  removed  from  the  soil  is  a  chattel, 
which  Jews  are  not  forbidden  to  acquire.*  Nevertheless  two 
Jewish  clerks,  named  Jacob  Zermann  and  Schlnessmann  respec- 
tively, were  expelled  by  the  police  from  a  forest  in  the  district 
of  Novaya  Oushitza,  and  when  they  returned  again  they  were 
tried  by  the  special  session  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Strange  to 
say,  one  of  them  was  released,  Justice  Hamburtzev  being  in  the 
chair,  while  the  other  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment,  the  presiding  officer  being  Justice  Smaragdov.f 

•  In  a  word,  life  in  villages  has  been  made  unbearable  to  Jews, 
A  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  shelter  under  his  roof  his  aged  parents 
unless  they  lived  in  the  same  village  before  1882;  he  cannot 
take  care  of  his  relatives  living  in  the  neighboring  hamlet,  as 
he  is  not  allowed  to  stay  there  with  them  and  as  they  are  not 
permitted  to  dwell  in  his  house.  He  cannot  oversee  his  property 
situated  in  another  village.  He  is  not  permitted  to  restore  his 
house  after  it  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  or  to  renew  a  contract 
on  a  mill  or  on  a  farm  that  has  for  years  been  rented  by  his 
father  and  grandfather. 

Yet  there  was  always  one  law  for  non-Jews  and  another  for 
Jews;  according  to  the  general  rule  everything  not  prohibited  is 
allowed,  but  in  regard  to  Jews  everything  not  allowed  is  pro- 
hibited. In  1877,  still  the  "  golden  age  "  of  the  Russian  Hebrews, 
a  Jewish  butcher  living  outside  the  "  pale  "  was  condemned  for 

*  Decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  I.  and  Cassation  Departments, 
April  4,  1888 ;  Ukase  issued  by  I.  Department  to  the  Podolsk  Provincial 
Council,  January  29,  1890. 

t  '*S^tdebnaya  Oazeta"  (Court  Gazette),  No.  18,  1891. 
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having  sold  meat  to  Christian  customers,  and  not  to  his  co-relig- 
ionists only,  as  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  court  he 
should  have  done,  there  being  in  the  law  no  special  provision 
which  would  allow  Jewish  butchers  to  sell  meat  to  Christians 
outside  the  "pale  of  settlement."  This  sentence  was  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  empire.* 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  such  chicanery  has  be- 
come epidemic.  'Now  a  watchmaker  is  found  guilty  of  selling 
watches,  while  according  to  the  talmudists  of  the  court  he  could 
only  repair  them.f  Then  it  was  discovered  by  the  minister  of 
finance  that  Jewish  handicraftsmen  living  beyond  the  pale  of 
settlement  are  not  allowed  to  use  machinery  in  their  work,  the 
word  "handicraft"  (remesld)  signifying  only  "handiwork,"  i.e., 
work  without  any  automatic  implements.  X  These  cases  are  re- 
peated ad  infinitum. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  tens  of  thousands  §  of 
Jews  were  expelled,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  from  various 
cities  of  Eussia,  not  to  speak  of  the  previous  expulsions  during 
the  former  eight  years.  No  exception  is  made  for  sex  or  age  ; 
in  February,  1889,  a  man  105  years  old,  Meyer  Dimentstein  by 
name,  was  arrested  and  expelled  from  Kiev  for  having  resided 
there  without  a  legal  right  to  do  so.  |  The  desperate  condition 
into  which  the  Jews  are  sometimes  driven,  in  trying  to  avoid  ex- 
pulsion, is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  incident  which  took 
place  at  Moscow  a  few  years  ago.  A  Jewish  girl,  who  had  come 
to  the  capital  to  study  short-hand,  was  about  to  be  expelled ;  she 
th^n  registered  as  a  prostitute,  though  remaining  innocent,  and  this 
registration,  according  to  a  special  rule,  gave  her  the  right  to  re- 
side in  Moscow  and  practise  any  profession  she  liked.     Is  it  not 

*  Decision  of  the  Criminal  Department  of  the  Senate  of  1877,  in  the 
matter  of  Krupkin. 

fM.  J.  Mysh,  "Manual  of  Russian  Legislation  about  the  Jews"  (pub- 
lished by  the  monthly  "  Voskhod'*),  p.  190. 

Jib.,  Order  issued  to  the  Revenue  OflRce  of  Moscow,  January  30,  1882. 

§  lb.,  p.  121.  The  number  of  those  only  who  were  expelled  or  are  about 
to  be  expelled  from  within  50  versts  from  the  frontier,  according  to  a  new 
**  interpretation  "  of  the  law,  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  80,000. 

I  **  Niedielnaya  Chronika  Voskhoda,**  8,  1889.  The  news  was  copied  by 
all  the  Russian  papers. 
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characteristic  of  the  anti-Semitic  policy  in  Russia  that  educated 
Jewish  women,  graduates  of  colleges,  are  expelled  from  Moscow, 
while  Jewish  prostitutes  are  granted  permission  to  reside  there? 
Restricted  in  all  their  natural  rights,  oppressed  and  pursued 
by  the  law  and  in  spite  of  the  law,  the  Jews  are  nevertheless 
forced  to  shed  their  blood  for  a  country  where  they  are  consid- 
ered as  foreigners  and  treated  far  worse  than  foreigners.  It  is 
only  too  natural  that  Jews  are  not  willing  to  serve  in  the  army; 
why  should  they?  The  anomaly  of  such  a  condition  seems  to 
have  formerly  been  understood  by  the  government,  and  accord- 
ingly discharged  soldiers  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  in  1865 
granted  the  right  of  residence  throughout  the  empire.  But 
then  came  the  "  democratic  **  reform  of  military  service  of  1874, 
which  was  followed  by  this  interpretation  of  the  law : 

**  Whereas  there  is  no  more  a  special  class  of  soldiers,  all  the  classes  of 
society  beini?  equally  bound  to  defend  their  fatherland,  therefore  all 
previous  privileges  {8%c)  granted  to  Jewish  soldiers  may  refer  only  to  those 
who  had  served  their  terms  under  the  old  statute  of  recruits,  not  under 
the  new  law  of  universal  military  service."* 

In  other  words,  Jewish  soldiers  who  are  bound  to  defend  their 
"  fatherland  "  like  all  the  others,  shall  not  be  henceforth  allowed 
to  reside  in  the  fatherland  aforesaid. 

This  interpretation  gave  rise  to  a  new  practice,  curtailing  the 
civil  rights  of  Jewish  soldiers  and  their  families,f  and  reviving, 
in  application  to  Jews,  the  leading  principle  of  Russian  law  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whereby  a  crime  committed  by  an  in- 
dividual entailed  the  responsibility  upon  the  whole  community 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  An  ordinance  issued  recently  by 
the  governor-general  of  Warsaw  reads  as  follows: 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  enrolling  of  Jews  in  the  army  is  delayed  be- 
cause of  their  deficient  bodily  development.    Recruiting  boards  have  the 

*  Circular  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  November  11, 1885;  Decision 
of  the  Criminal  Department  of  the  Senate  (1887),  in  the  matter  of  Zhivotin- 
sky. 

f  Ukases  of  the  I.  Department  of  the  Senate:  November  11, 1886,  in 
ihe  matter  of  Kamensky ;  March  81,  1887,  in  the  matter  of  Neufeld  ;  May 
4, 1887,  in  the  matter  of  Canfor ;  November  18, 1887,  in  the  matter  of  Bach ; 
December  16, 1887,  in  the  matter  of  Levin ;  October  11,  1886,  in  the  matter 
of  Mirkis.  Decision  of  the  Civil  Department,  No.  89, 1888. 
42 
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power,  however,  to  subject  such  recruits  to  sudden  examinations,  regard- 
less of  delay.  Since  the  places  to  which  they  are  called  for  examination 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  considerable  distances  from  tlie  homes  of 
the  recruits,  the  latter,  remaining  free  from  surveillance,  may  either  man- 
age to  maim  their  bodies  before  reaching  their  destination,  or  to  substitute 
other  persons  for  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  military  service.  To  pre- 
vent such  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  Jewish  recruits  should  be 
forwarded  from  their  homes  to  the  boards  in  no  other  way  than  by  ^tape 
[that  is,  with  gangs  of  prisoners].  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  War,  sees  no  reason  why  Jews  whose  service  in  the 
army  is  delayed  by  physical  backwardness,  should  not  be  brought  by  the 
police  before  the  boards  for  medical  examination,  in  cases  where  such  a 
course  becomes  necessary.  **  * 

Thus  all  young  Jews  who  comply  with  the  law  and  duly  report 
for  military  duty  are  invariably  imprisoned  with  criminals  and 
handcuffed  to  burglars  and  incendiaries,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  in  the  jails  on  their  route,  lest  some  of  them  might  maim 
themselves  I  There  is  a  law  that  **  no  one  shall  be  punished  ex- 
cept for  a  crime  and  by  sentence  of  a  court;  "  f  yet  this  law  is 
not  enforced  by  ministers  and  governors-general.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  to-day  a  bitter  rivalry  among  the  officials  to  outdo 
each  other  in  "anticipation  of  the  views  of  their  superiors,"  that 
is,  in  inventing  some  new  oppressive  measure  against  the  Jews. 
This  peculiar  sport  is  moderated  only  by  the  general  corruption 
of  the  police,  which  makes  it  at  times  possible  for  the  Jews  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  endless  series  of  prohibitions  standing  in 
their  way.  Hence  the  new  charge  against  the  Jews  of  "  eluding 
the  law."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Russian  legislation  about 
the  Jews  is  made  up  of  statutes  belonging  to  quite  a  different 
historical  epoch  from  ours.  A  trip  from  Warsaw  to  Siberia  takes 
nowadays  no  longer  than  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg  fifty  years 
ago.  The  development  of  trade  and  commerce  has  made  it  im- 
possible  for  millions  of  people  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  them  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  insist  on  the 
enforcement  of  laws  that  have  become  obsolete  is  surely  equiva- 
lent to  the  enactment  of  new  oppressive  measures.  It  is  a  univer- 
eally  accepted  rule  of  jurisprudence  that  a  law  may  be  repealed 
by  coming  into  disuse.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  time  when 

•  *«  Sudebnaya  Qaxeta,'*  No.  8, 1891. 

f  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  IL,  §§  1  and  14. 
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this  was  recognized  by  the  Russian  rulers.  In  1880,  during  the 
dictatorship  of  the  liberal  Loris-Melicov,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior  that  those  Jews  who  were  residing  outside 
the  pale  of  settlement  before  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance 
already  mentioned  should  not  be  expelled,  even  if  they  had  lived 
there  unlawfully.  The  principle  stated  herein,  however,  was 
very  soon  forgotten;  and  owing  to  the  anti-Semitic  rage  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  now  taking  quite  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  recent  banishment  of  at  least  30,000 
Jewish  "  mechanics,  distillers,  brewers,  and  artisans "  from  the 
city  and  province  of  Moscow,  in  conformity  with  the  ukase  of 
the  Czar  of  March  28,  1891.  Who  is  next?  that  is  the  question 
every  Jew  is  asking  himself  at  present.  Who  can  foretell  what 
is  going  to  happen  to-morrow? 

The  whole  number  of  those  who  are  expelled  or  are  to  be 
expelled,  according  to  the  new  regulations,  has  been  estimated 
by  the  London  Russo-Jewish  Committee  at  more  than  one  mil- 
lion. This  number  hardly  seems  to  be  exaggerated;  there  are 
no  statistics  in  Russia  to  show  in  figures  the  intensity  of  the 
persecutions,  but  we  may  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  fact 
that  more  than  200,000  Russian  Jews  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  more  than  50,000  to  England,  since  the  riots 
of  1881,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  anti-Semitic  policy. 
Many  more  have  overcrowded  tho  towns  of  south-western  Russia 
for  want  of  means  for  emigration.  Besides,  all  the  restrictions 
concerning  trade,  commerce,  liberal  professions,  education,  etc., 
are  weighing  upon  all  Russian  Jews  without  exception.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  the  number  of  those  crushed  down  by 
Russian  despotism  exceeds  by  far  that  of  the  Bulgarian  sufferers 
who  excited  public  sympathy  in  1876-77. 

All  classes  of  English  society  have  united  in  a  strong  protest 
against  the  barbarous  treatment  of  millions  of  innocent  children, 
women,  and  old  men  of  the  Jewish  race.  A  large  meeting  of 
London  workingraen  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  victims 
of  the  persecutions.  Another  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  was  called  by  the  most  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  English  aristocracy,  with  the  intention  of  reaching 
some  practical  results.    By  its  refusal  to  accept  the  memorial 
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offered  by  this  Guildhall  meeting,  the  Russian  government  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  English  nation  and  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  anti-Semitic  press  in  Russia  and  the 
well-known  advocate  of  Russian  autocracy,  Madame  Novikov, 
in  the  London  papers,  were  unanimous  in  ridiculing  this  mani- 
festation of  public  opinion;  a  great  military  power,  they  say, 
having  2,000,000  soldiers,  will  not  listen  to  arguments  from  pub- 
lic meetings  in  foreign  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  Guildhall 
memorial  has  produced  a  permanent  effect,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance ;  it  has  unquestionably  settled 
that  the  Russian  autocracy  is  deaf  to  any  arguments  of  public 
opinion,  however  moderate  and  respectful,  and  that  it  recognizes 
no  other  law  than  that  of  brute  force. 

Nothing  seems  so  disgusting  as  the  question,  much  discussed 
now  in  the  press,  whether  the  Czar  himself  favors  or  hates  the 
Jews,  whether  he  knows  or  ignores  the  real  condition  of  affairs 
in  Russia,  whether  he  is  a  gloomy  despot  or  a  tender-hearted 
father  and  patriarch.  Although  no  one,  not  even  a  newspaper 
correspondent,  is  able  to  read  the  heart  of  the  Russian  Son  of 
Heaven,  I  would  fain  take  for  granted  his  domestic  virtues  as 
well  as  his  ignorance ;  yet  of  what  consequence  is  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question?  Granted  that  an  autocrat  may  be 
powerless  to  the  extent  of  being  unable  to  obtain  the  Russian 
newspapers,  where  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  may  learn  day  by 
day  examples  of  cruel  oppression  and  misuse,  reported  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  a  very  business-like  manner;  is  it  not  distress- 
ing that  the  destinies  of  millions  should  depend  upon  the  good 
will  of  a  single  pious  man  who,  "knoweth  not  what  he  doeth?  " 

Yet  even  in  an  autocratic  monarchy  there  are  some  other 
agencies  besides  the  Czar  to  determine  public  policy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  anti-Semitic  views  of  the  government 
are  shared  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people.  What  are 
the  reasons  of  this  general  anti-Jewish  feeling?  Is  it  a  matter 
of  bigotry  or  of  race  prejudice?  Both  of  these  elements,  un- 
questionably, play  their  parts  in  producing  the  present  persecu- 
tions. Although  the  educated  Russians  are  not,  as  a  rule,  relig- 
iously inclined,  yet  the  lower  classes,  including  the  merchants, 
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are  very  religious,  and  the  government  in  its  turn  maintains  by  all 
the  means  in  its  power  the  predominance  of  the  Greek-Catholic 
Church.  Jews  are  despised  as  "miscreants"  by  the  nMisses, 
while  as  dissenters  they  are  oppressed  by  the  state.  There  are 
regulations  limiting  the  freedom  of  Jewish  religious  service,* 
but  on  the  other  hand  a  Jew  may  get  rid  of  all  restrictions  by 
becoming  a  Christian.  Of  still  greater  moment  is  the  innate 
racial  aversion  to  Jews  which  is  universal  among  the  educated 
and  atheists,  as  well  as  among  the  ignorant  and  orthodox.  How- 
ever, these  factors  are  only  derivative  phenomena  having  their 
roots  in  the  economical  and  political  condition  of  Bussia.  The 
main  question  to  be  considered  is:  Who  is  benefited  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews? 

The  general  outcry  is  now  against  "  Jewish  exploitation." 
Habeni  sua  fata  libella,  and  words  have  their  fates  too.  It  is 
rather  peculiar  to  hear  a  govemor-general  talk  of  "  exploitation," 
which  some  fifteen  years  ago  was  synonymous  with  socialistic 
propaganda  punished  by  exile  to  Siberia.  In  the  language  of 
socialism,  whence  the  word  came  into  the  Bussian  press,  "ex- 
ploitation "  means  any  industrial  gain  except  by  labor.  Now, 
is  there  really  some  specifically  "Jewish  exploitation?  *•  Is  it 
true  that  the  Jews  are  parasites,  avoiding  productive  labor?  Go 
to  any  of  the  cities  within  the  celebrated  "  pale  " ;  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  such  an  assertion.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  boroughs,  amounting  sometimes 
to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  Jews.  Is  it  possible  that  all 
those  people  should  be  supported  by  the  rest?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  every  kind  of  productive  work  is,  in  the  cities  of  their  resi- 
dence,  confined  to  the  Jews;  there  are  very  few  Christian  la- 
borers there  even  for  the  hardest  work  of  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
diggers,  carriers,  etc. ;  the  overwhelming  majority  are  Jews.  Of 
course,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Jews  are  middlemen,  or,  to 
use  the  word  in  vogue,  are  engaged  in  "exploitation."  Suppose, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  persecution  of  business  people  is  the 
wisest  policy  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  what  is  the 

•Code  of  Laws  of  the  Russian  Empire,  Vol.  XI.,  Parti.,  Law  on  the 
ReJigiouB  Affairs  of  Foreign  Denominations,  g§  1000-1883;  Vol.  XIV.,  Law 
on  Prevention  of  Crimes,  g  08. 
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use  of  persecuting  one  class  of  "exploiters"  while  others  are 
given  full  play?  The  answer  of  political  economy  would  be  that 
by  so  suppressing  competition  nothing  but  a  monopoly  for  the 
Christian  business  men  will  be  created,  which  will  accrue  to  any- 
thing but  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes.  Some  facts  taken 
from  the  life  within  and  without  the  pale  of  Jewish  settlement 
will  make  the  matter  plain. 

We  read  in  a  letter  from  Orgeyev,  a  town  within  the  pale, 
that  on  account  of  a  claim  of  a  village  usurer  against  several 
peasants,  their  estates  were  sold  by  auction.  The  houses  were 
estimated  first  at  100  and  150  roubles  each,  but  there  having 
been  no  buyers,  the  sale  began  the  second  time  below  the 
estimate.  The  Jews  who  were  present  could  not  take  part  in 
the  sale,  being  barred  from  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  in  vil- 
lages. Thus  the  creditor,  who  was  the  only  bidder,  took  all  the 
houses  at  from  six  to  nine  roubles  each,  and  the  peasants,  after 
having  lost  their  property,  remained  still  insolvent  debtors  of 
the  Kussian  orthodox  usurer  (hdak).* 

Another  characteristic  fact  was  reported  from  the  district  of 
Pavlovo,  Province  of  Nizhni-Novgorod,  one  of  the  principal  cen- 
tres of  petty  industry,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  Bussia: 

**  After  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  market  by  order  of  the  gov- 
emor»  the  general  condition  of  the  artisans  became  worse  than  ever.  The 
Jews  bought  eveiy  week  wares  for  many  thousands  in  cash.  •  .  •  Now 
the  artisan  can  never  get  a  fair  price.  Still,  even  when  selling  at  half 
price,  he  is  not  paid  in  cash,  but  is  compelled  to  receive  payment  in  truck. 
.  •  .  Thus  he  cannot  help  carrying  his  products  to  the  usurer  and  paying 
the  latter  two  per  cent,  a  week.  In  this  way  the  artisan  is  placed  at  ihe 
mercy  of  the  usurer.**  f 

As  it  was  stated  afterward  by  V.  G.  Korolenko,  the  prominent 
Russian  novelist,  who  inquired  into  the  matter  on  the  spot,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  was  a  result  of  intrigues  of  the  kulaks, 
whose  receipts  were  lessened  by  Jewish  competition  and  who 
requested  the  authorities  that  the  Jews  should  be  expelled  from 
the  market.  Similar  petitions  were  offered  also  by  the  stall- 
keepers  at  the  market  of  the  city  of  Kiev,  by  the  fishmongers  of 

♦  "  Niedidnaya  Chronika  Voakhoda,''  No.  2, 1891. 
f  *'  Russkiya  Viedamostif**  No.  60, 1890,  and  also  «  Petersburffskipa  Vie' 
domogti  **  (a  conservative  and  somewhat  anti-Semitic  paper),  January,  1890. 
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Tzaritzyn,  and  so  on,  as  usual  under  the  pretext  of  protecting 
the  "genuine"  population  against  "Jewish  exploitation." 

These  facts  sufficiently  show  who  gain  by  the  anti-Semitic 
policy.  By  oppressing  Jewish  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians, 
civil  engineers,  guild  artisans,  clerks,  and  the  like,  more  freedom 
is  given  to  their  Christian  competitors.  Thus,  material  benefit, 
that  prime  motive,  is  held  out  to  the  orthodox  Russian  middle 
class  as  a  bait  for  their  support  to  the  government,  by  identifying 
material  interest  with  the  safety  of  the  present  political  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "national"  campaign  against  "Jewish 
exploitation  "  plays  in  Russia  the  same  part  as  was  played  in 
Germany  by  the  so-called  "  Christian  socialism "  of  Pastor 
Stoecker,  unfortunately  far  more  successfully  than  in  Germany. 

A  leading  anti-Semitic  paper,  published  at  St.  Petersburg, 

frankly  declares: 

"  No  Russian  can  take  the  part  of  the  Jews  unless  he  is  an  enemy  of  the 
autocratic  Russian  throne.  None  but  the  blind  can  doubt  that  this  vital 
question  confronts  Russia  to-day.  Indeed,  all  the  liberals  of  our  educated 
classes,  in  all  circles,  from  the  liberal  officials  up  to  the  press,  are  plainly 
and  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  ail  those  Russians  are  on 
their  side  who  strive  for  the  abolishment  of  the  power  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  autocracy."  • 

To  bring  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  adversaries  of  auto- 
cracy, to  deceive  a  portion  of  them  by  representing  that  autocracy 
advocates  the  interests  of  the  Russian  "  people  "  against "  Jewish 
capital,"  to  demoralize  the  others  by  exciting  the  instincts  of 
selfishness  of  a  "predominant  nation,''  and  consequently  to 
break  up  the  spirit  of  liberal  and  radical  opposition  by  creating  a 
strong  "  national  "  party  among  the  educated  classes,  in  sympathy 
with  the  government— such  is  the  other  object  of  the  present  "  na- 
tional "  policy  of  the  autocracy.  This  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
decree  of  1887  practically  keeping  Jews  out  of  the  public  schools 
and  universities.  The  latter  were  always  the  hot  bed  of  opposi- 
tion in  Russia.  Now,  by  denying  Jewish  students  the  right  to 
fellowships,  better  conditions  are  created  for  their  Russian  col- 
leagues. Thus  the  material  interests  of  the  Russian  students 
have  been  connected  with  the  existing  political  system,  and  to 
some  extent  a  "  national "  feeling  has  been  aroused  even  among 
•  **  Orazhdanin,''  June,  1889. 
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the  students,  in  opposition  to  the  radical  aspirations  formerly 
universal  among  them.  The  government  always  feared  the 
growth  of  education  among  the  lower  classes,  as  was  openly  con- 
fessed by  the  circular  for  1887  of  the  minister  of  education,  who 
pointed  out  that  "children  of  drivers,  waiters,  and  washer- 
women "  should  not  be  admitted  to  higher  studies.  The  num- 
ber of  high  schools  was  always  restricted  and  half  of  the  candi- 
dates were  always  refused  for  "  want  of  space,"  or  for  failure  to 
pass  examination.  Of  course,  the  parents  of  these  unlucky  boys 
were  in  strong  opposition  to  the  policy  of  restricting  the  right  to 
public  education.  Now  there  is  within  the  pale  of  Jewish  set- 
tement  no  longer  a  "want  of  space,"  since  the  Jewish  scholars, 
who  used  to  form  the  majority,  are  not  admitted  at  all;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason  for  discontent  on  the  part  of  Christian 
parents  who  feel  themselves  protected  by  the  Christian  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  against  "  Jewish  exploitation." 

Of  course,  this  "  national "  policy  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  But  in  an  autocratic 
monarchy,  where  the  nobility  and  the  middle  class  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  so-called  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  this 
is  of  little  consequence.  As  to  the  peasantry  and  the  working 
class,  who  are  kept  in  ignorance,  the  Jews  are  pointed  out  to 
them  as  the  only  cause  of  all  evil  in  Russia,  and  the  current  of 
discontent  among  the  impoverished  and  toiling  masses  is  turned 
against  the  *^  sheeny  "  {zhid).  While  almost  all  the  liberal  pa- 
pers and  magazines  have  one  by  one  been  suppressed  since  1889, 
the  anti-Semitic  press,  forming  now  the  prevailing  part  of  cur- 
rent literature,  and  the  official  papers  of  the  government,*  have 
made  it  their  special  purpose  to  excite  the  feelings  of  race- 
hatred and  intolerance,  which  would  have  seemed  some  fifteen 
years  ago  buried  in  the  darkness  of  the  times  of  Torquemada.f 

The  standard  of  the  anti-Semitic  press  is  such  that  even  in 
the  famous  case  of  a  Jewish  child  who  was  maimed  by  an  anti- 
Semite,  it  was  not  ashamed  to  take  the  part  of  the  latter.    I 

* '' Warszawsky  Dnievntk''  (Warsaw  DaUy);  **Wilen87cy  Viestnik'' 
(Wilno  Messenger),  etc. 

j^'Nabludatel**  (monthly),  May,  1891;  ^'Moakovakiy  Liatok''  (daQy), 
No.  127,  1891. 
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wish  to  recall  this  case  to  my  readers.  A  small  Jewish  boy 
named  Rutenberg  was  caught  picking  up  strawberries  in  a  gar- 
den in  Bialystok,  by  the  owner  of  the  garden,  Dr.  Granowsky. 
The  physician  fiist  locked  up  the  boy  in  a  closet,  then  he  im- 
printed on  the  lad^s  forehead  the  word  "thief,"  in  Russian,  Ger- 
man, and  Jewish,  burning  the  characters  into  the  skin  by  means 
of  caustic.  As  the  news  spread  through  the  city,  a  dense  throng 
of  Jews,  indignant  at  the  barbarous  treatment  of  a  child,  assem- 
bled before  the  doctor's  house,  but  was  dispersed  by  the  police. 
In  the  mean  time  false  rumors  were  spread  by  the  doctor  that  his 
little  daughter  had  been  murdered  by  the  Jews,  and  steps  were 
taken  by  him  to  excite  the  railroad  workingmen  to  an  anti-Jew- 
ish riot,  fortunately  without  effect.  The  attitude  taken  in  the  case 
by  the  government  was  of  great  significance.  Was  the  doctor 
tried  and  condemned  according  to  the  law?  Quite  the  reverse. 
But  Rabbi  Marcus  and  Dr.  Chasanovitch,  the  representatives 
of  the  Jewish  community  who  made  an  attempt  to  prosecute 
the  physician,  were  exiled  from  the  city  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Wilno,  for  exciting  disorder  and  disturbing  the 
peace.*  The  same  governor-general,  in  an  adilress  to  the  alder- 
men of  Wilno,  threatened  the  Jews  with  "  severe  punishment 
without  trial,"  and  the  same  threat  has  been  repeatedly  expressed 
in  recent  decrees  of  the  chief  of  police  of  OJessa  and  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Mohilev,  charging  the  Jews  in  vague,  yet  sharp  terms,  with 
general  depravity  and  corruption.  The  wickedness  of  the  Jews 
is  manifested,  in  the  opinion  of  the  above-named  dignitaries  of 
the  state,  by  disturbing  order,  by  crowding  tlie  streets  and  side- 
walks, as  well  as  by  disrespect  toward  superiors,  which  means 
failure  to  remove  their  hats  on  meeting  officials.  The  end 
aimed  at  by  these  declarations  is  openly  to  put  the  Jews  in  the 
position  of  a  lower,  despised  caste,  that  can  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity by  any  one  belonging  to  the  **  predominant  nation." 
The  brazenfacedness  of  the  persecutors  culminates  in  a  kind 
of  voluptuousness  of  cruelty  when  we  find  a  district  attorney 
declaring  to  a  Jewish  delegation:  "We  shall  flay  you  in  the 
market  without  any  more  ado  I "  or  a  marshal  of  nobility  as- 

•  **Sudebnaya  Gojteto,"  No.  5, 18W. 
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serting  that  for  such  purpose,  "  the  most  honorable  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  will  be  chosen  to  set  an  example."  * 

A  press  despatch  of  Jiine  29th,  to  the  effect  that  **  serious 
anti-Semitic  riots  have  occurred  near  Kherson,"  came  as  if  on 
purpose  to  show  the  influence  produced  by  similar  official  utter- 
ances upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  masses.  The  bulk  of  the 
"  genuine  Russian  people  "  are  brought  up  in  the  spirit  of  "  know- 
nothingism  **  hostile  to  every  stranger.  The  same  "  national " 
policy  as  applied  to  Jews,  although  without  the  spirit  of  cruelty 
manifested  toward  the  Jews,  is  pursued  against  the  Baltic  Ger- 
mans,  against  Poland,  and  recently  against  Finland. 

Thus  it  appears  clear  that  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  a 
constitutent  part  of  a  calculated  and  well-planned  scheme  on  the 
side  of  the  government.  By  instigating  the  Ests  and  Lettonians 
against  the  Baltic  Germans,  the  latter  and  the  Poles  against  the 
Jews,  and  the  orthodox  Russian  "  nation  "  against  all,  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  put  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  empire — 
the  orthodox  Russians — in  the  position  of  a  "predominating 
nation  "  prevailing  over  all  the  rest  through  their  all-powerful 
national  autocratic  government.     "  Divide  et  irnpera  1 " 

Isaac  A.  Hourwitch. 

*  These  declarations  were  made  by  Prince  Meshchersky,  marshal  of 
nobility,  and  Mr.  Sushkov,  district  attorney  of  Mstislavl,  province  of 
MohUev.    (**  NiediOnaya  Chraniha  Voskhoda,''  No.  27, 1890.) 
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I  SHOULD  gladly  grant  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Forum  to  write  at  length  mj  views  on  the  present  situation  and 
the  probable  future  of  those  Jews  who  live  under  political  dis- 
abilities in  European  states,  if  I  did  not  fear  that  through  activ- 
ity as  a  publicist  I  might  be  taken  from  my  chief  occupation  of 
philanthropy,  and  that  if  I  should  devote  myself  to  the  former 
occupation,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  latter. 

Besides,  to  take  up  the  subject  thoroughly  one  would  have 
to  write  an  historical  study  of  the  settlement  and  spread  of  the 
Jews  in  the  several  European  states,  and  to  collect  statistical  data 
of  their  numbers,  for  which  tasks  my  occupation  allows  me  no 
time,  and  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  since  all  such  information 
is  accessible  in  statistical  works.  I  refer,  besides,  to  the  two 
articles  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  recently  published  in  the 
**  JReuue  des  Deux  Mondesi 

But  I  took  occasion  lately  to  express  my  views  with  regard 
to  this  question  in  the  following  statement,  published  through 
Renter's  agency,  which  explains  in  particular  my  plans  with 
r^ard  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  Russian  Jews: 

*'  The  measures  now  being:  enforced  agwnst  the  Jews,  which  are  equiva> 
lent  to  the  wholesale  expulsion  of  the  race,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  alto- 
gether a  misfortune  for  the  Russian  Jews.  I  think  ttmt  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  these  unfortunate  people  would  be  to  continue,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  wretched  existence  which  they  have  led  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets,  merely  vegetating  without 
hope  and  without  a  future,  reduced  to  a  condition  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  human  beings.  The  only  means  to  raise  their  oondition  is  to 
remove  them  from  the  soil  to  which  they  are  rooted  and  to  transport  them 
to  other  countries,  where  they  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  people 
among  whom  they  live,  and  where  they  will  cease  to  be  pariahs,  and  be- 
come citizens.  vfhvX  iB  going  on  in  Russia  to-day  may  be  the  prelude  to 
this  beneficent  transformation,  and  this  is  why,  while  I  am  filled  with 
horror  at  the  atrocities  that  are  being  committed,  I  hope  to  find  a  possi- 
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bility  of  deriving  from  them  some  advantage  for  the  unfortunate  victima 
of  oppression,  and  of  facilitating  their  expatriation,  which  is  their  only 
means  of  salvation.  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  have  lived  and  labored  for 
ages  under  the  Russian  empire,  and  that  they  have  consequently  acquired 
an  incontestable  right  to  the  soil  on  which  they  live.  But  all  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  pure  theory  which  avails  nothing  against  fact  or  against  the  in- 
domitable will  of  a  government  like  that  of  Russia,  which  is  persuaded 
that  Jews  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
tlmt  their  presence  is  literally  a  desecration  of  the  country.  There  exists 
among  Russian  statesmen  a  rooted  conviction  to  that  effect,  not  merely 
arising  from  antipathies  due  to  i*ace,  but  based,  at  the  same  time,  on  re- 
ligious belief.  A  proof  that  such  is  the  case  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
dissenters  from  the  Orthodox  faith  are  liable  to  measures  which,  if  less 
violent  than  those  applied  to  the  Jews,  are  analogous  to  them  in  form. 

'*Inthe  presence  of  this  principle  of  exclusiveness  transformed  into 
a  dogma  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  endeavors  to  moderate  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  government  must  inevitably  fail,  and,  I  repeat,  I  consider  the 
necessity  in  which  the  Jews  in  Russia  are  placed,  of  leaving  a  country 
where  they  are  subject  to  such  treatment,  as  not  an  unmixed  misfortune. 
But  the  treatment  to  which  the  Jews  are  now  being  subjected  is  such  as  to 
excite  the  indignant  reprobation  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  The  facts 
that  have  been  recorded  by  the  most  trustworthy  witnesses  recall  to  mind 
the  most  terrible  episodes  in  history,  and  should  be  branded  as  an  outrage 
upon  all  feelings  of  humanity.  People  against  whom  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  reproach,  who  went  about  their  business  quietly,  have  been 
aroused  from  their  beds  at  night,  driven  with  whips  from  their  dwellings, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  plunged  into  the  deepest  misery.  Women,  young 
girls,  and  children  have  been  subjected  to  outrages  such  as  I  should  have 
refused  to  believe  possible,  were  they  not  attested  by  absolutely  ti*ust worthy 
witnesses,  whose  statements  I  do  not  even  venture  to  reproduce.  Hun- 
dreds of  families,  expelled  from  their  homes  and  deprived  of  any  kind  of 
shelter,  have  been  compeUed  to  wander  for  days  and  nights  in  cemeteries, 
suffering  from  hunger,  and  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 
Women  have  brought  forth  children  in  the  open  fields,  and  have  died  from 
exposure.  These  barbarous  doings  may  more  fitly  be  called  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune for  the  Jews  than  the  principle  of  expulsion  which  the  Russian 
government  has  decided  to  enforce  against  them.  Their  expulsion  is  un- 
just ;  still,  I  accept  it  as  an  accomplished  fact ;  but  the  needlessly  cruel 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  is  a  dishonor  to  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

"  But  admitting  that  the  principle  of  expulsion  is  irrevocable,  I  perceive 
a  means— indeed,  two  ways—of  alleviating  the  miserable  lot  of  the  Russian 
Jews.  The  first  is  to  make  the  Czar  acquainted  with  the  truth  respecting 
the  cruelties  that  are  perpetrated  in  his  country  and  in  his  name.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  mercy  of  the  sovereign  who  occupies  the  throne  of  Russia, 
and  who  is  assuredly  unaware  of  the  acts  of  persecution  committed  under 
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the  shield  of  his  authority  upon  a  section  of  his  subjects.  If  His  Majesty 
oould  be  made  fully  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  I  am  certain  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  put  a  stop  to  such  barbarity,  and  that,  while  maintaining  the 
principle  that  inspires  the  policy  of  his  government  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
he  would  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  application  of  this  policy  in  a 
humane,  gradual,  and  moderate  manner. 

'<  This  brings  me  to  the  second  means — the  establishment  of  a  certain 
degree  of  order  and  method  in  the  expatriation  of  Jews  from  Russia.  The 
government  of  the  Czar  means  to  g^t  rid  of  five  millions  of  Jews  who 
inhabit  Russian  territory.  Let  it  allow  the  many  who,  like  myself,  arc 
interested  in  the  fate  of  these  victims  of  persecution,  and  who  will  certainly 
be  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  their  behalf,  to  save  them. 
Without  such  help  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  government  to  get  rid  of 
five  millions  of  Jews  except  by  slaughtering  them  in  a  mass.  The  Jewish 
nation  has  often  been  compelled  to  emignx'>e ;  let  those  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  who  dwell  in  Russia  bow  to  the  same  destiny,  but  let  us  be  allowed 
time  to  look  about  to  seek  new  homes  for  theni  in  other  regions.  Perhaps 
the  Czar,  who  combines  with  his  religious  zeal  a  sincere  spirit  of  integrity 
and  justice,  will  himself  take  the  initiative  in  granting  the  Jews  the  time 
they  require  to  leave  Russia  by  degrees,  quietly,  and  in  good  order.  Iict  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  let  us  say,  be  fixed  ;  let  it  be  agreed  Uiat  every 
year  a  certain  number  of  Jews  will  leave  tlie  country ;  but  let  them  be  loft 
in  peace  until  the  hour  of  their  departiu^  arrives.  If  the  Czar  will  oraer  a 
measure  of  this  character  to  be  adopted,  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  Russian  Jews  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  con- 
veying  to  their  new  country  the  number  of  emigrants  ordered  to  leave 
yearly.  By  this  means  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  out,  without  any  great 
hardship  and  with  a  minimum  of  suffering  for  those  concerned,  the  princi- 
ple of  expulsion  decided  upon  by  the  Russian  government 

"I  am  under  no  delusion.  I  have  no  hope  that  the  expression  of  my 
ideas  will  reach  the  eye  of  the  Czar.  But  possibly  these  explanations  may 
find  favor  with  the  supreme  Russian  authorities,  and  they  may  take  upon 
themselves  to  submit  to  their  sovereign  the  necessary  measures  for  carry- 
ing them  into  effeot  The  entire  civilized  world,  and  above  all  the  poor 
persecuted  beings  in  whose  behalf  I  speak,  will  render  homage  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Czar,  if  he  will,  by  the  exercise  of  his  imperial  will,  put 
a  stop  to  the  acts  of  the  lower  ofi^dab  who  abuse  the  powers  placed  in 
their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  misinterpreting  his  intentions,  and  if  he 
will  enact  that  the  edict  of  exile  against  several  millions  of  his  subjects 
shall  cease  to  be,  practically,  the  condemnation  of  an  entire  nation  to  piti. 
less  persecution,  misery,  and  death.** 

**  Last  year  I  sent  a  commission  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to  prosecute 
an  investigation  as  to  the  practicability  of  my  scheme.  Some  members  of 
the  commission  came  back  this  year  to  report,  and  the  information  they 
brought  me  was  so  far  satisfactory  that  I  have  sent  them  out  again  with 
instructions  to  purchase  land.    This  is  being  done  now,  but  nothing  is 
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ready  for  the  reoepUoa  of  emlgrantB.  When  the  proper  time  comes,  I 
shall  appoint  committees  at  Hambui^  and  other  towns  to  receive,  inquire 
into,  and  accept  applications  from  destitute  Jews,  after  whicii  a  free  pas- 
sage to  their  new  homes  will  be  provided  for  the  successful  applicants.  I 
do  not  intend  to  make  the  mistake  of  crowding  the  colonists  together  at 
once  in  one  place.  I  shall  divide  the  land  into  plots,  sections,  and  villages, 
and  have  everything  ready  for  the  emigrants  before  they  are  sent  out.  In 
each  village  I  shall  place  a  number  of  earlier  Jewish  colonists,  whose  pros- 
perity and  experience  will  encourage,  aid,  and  stimulate  the  new-comers.*' 

I  may  speak,  however,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
present  condition  of  one  portion  of  the  European  Jews,  namely, 
those  who  live  under  special  laws,  and  whose  fate,  especially  since 
it  has  taken  such  a  hard  line  in  Russia,  excites  the  pity  not  only 
of  the  co-religionists  of  these  unfortunates,  but  also  of  all  friends 
of  humanity.  To  do  justice  to  this  subject  and  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  one  must  strive  to  avoid  the  error  of  putting  all  classes  of 
the  Jewish  population  into  one  category,  for  under  such  treat- 
ment the  enormous  majority  would  suffer;  namely,  the  poor. 

Let  us  give  these  for  once  the  first  place,  which  in  real  life 
they  never  have.  These  great  masses  of  poor  Jews  are  the  eter- 
nal prototype  of  martyrdom,  of  suffering,  of  persecution.  With- 
out law  or  protection  they  have  been  wandering  on  their  thorny 
path  like  Pariahs  of  human  society  for  centuries,  bent  under  the 
double  weight  of  their  heavy  burden  and  of  universal  contempt. 
People  cast  at  them  the  reproach  that  they  are  not  productive 
forces  of  society,  but  devote  themselves  only  to  trade,  which 
brings  quick  profits.  Granted  that  it  is  so ;  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  they  have  for  centimes  been  denied  every  occupation  of  a 
good  citizen — especially  the  tilling  of  the  soil ;  shut  out  of  hon- 
orable employment  and  so  forced,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  starve, 
always  to  seek  some  way  to  earn  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
familiea?  II  in  tbia  way  this  power  and  this  fertility  ol  rvsoxivcG 
have  been  ev^olved  in  them  at  the  cost  of  other  qualities,  I  be- 
lieve that  no  one  has  the  right  to  reproach  them  for  it. 

It  is  easy,  however^  to  give  a  refutation  of  this  charge. 
Where  the  Jews  ai*e  free  from  these  shackling  f ettersj  thcni  timt 
best  powers  have  turned  t^  seientiOc  investigation,  to  art,  and  to 
poetry*  The  names  of  Dismcli,  Mendeltwohn,  HaWvy,  Atttyer- 
beer,  Hoiaa,  bo  which  can  bo  «dUed  a  long  list  of  others  sufli- 
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ciently  illustrate  this  assertion.  It  is  also  a  universally  known 
and  acknowledged  fact  that  the  medical  profession  has  received 
its  best  recruits  from  the  Jews,  and  that  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Europe  belong  to  this  race.  Where  they  hold  professors' 
chairs  in  universities,  it  is  chiefly  the  abstract  branches  of  knowl- 
edge that  they  impart;  and  the  scientific  spirit  of  research  be- 
longs, above  all,  to  them. 

Among  the  great  masses  who  must  toil  for  their  daily  bread, 
certainly  many  have  not  yet  devoted  themselves  to  tilling  the 
soil,  and  on  this  account  their  enemies  have  devised  the  charge 
that  Jews  are  of  no  use  in  agriculture,  that  they  are  averse  to  all 
hard  work.  Here  also  experience  gives  a  refutation.  In  the 
lands  where  Jews  have  been  permitted  to  acquire  landed  prop- 
erty, where  they  have  found  opportunity  to  devote  themselves  to 
agriculture,  they  have  proved  themselves  excellent  farmers. 

For  example,  in  Hungary  they  form  a  very  large  part  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  this  fact  is  acknowledged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  high  Catholic  clergy  in  Hungary  almost  exclusively 
have  Jews  as  tenants  on  mortmain  properties,  and  almost  all 
large  landholders  give  preference  to  the  Jews  on  account  of  their 
industry,  their  rectitude,  and  their  dexterity.  These  are  facts 
that  cannot  be  hid,  and  that  have  force,  so  that  the  anti-Semitic 
movement,  which  for  a  long  time  flourished  in  Hungary,  must 
expire.  It  will  expire  because  every  one  sees  that  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  productive  activity  of  the  country— especially  in 
agriculture— cannot  be  spared.  My  own  personal  experience, 
too,  has  led  me  to  recognize  that  the  Jews  have  very  good  ability 
in  agriculture.  I  have  seen  this  personally  in  the  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colonies  of  Turkey,  and  the  reports  from  the  expedition 
that  I  have  sent  to  the  Argentine  Republic  plainly  show  the 
same  fact 

These  convictions  led  me  to  my  activity  to  better  the  un- 
happy lot  of  the  poor  down-trodden  Jews,  and  my  efforts  shall 
show  that  the  Jews  have  not  lost  the  agricultural  qualities  that 
their  forefathers  possessed.  I  shall  try  to  make  for  them  a  new 
home  in  different  lands,  where  as  free  farmers,  on  their  own  soil, 
they  can  make  themselves  useful  to  the  country.  If  this  should 
not  come  to  pass  among  the  present  generation,  the  next  will 
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y  live,  and  increased  the  national  welfare, 
-specially  to  be  thanked  for  the  construction 
ting  on  foot  of  great  industries  and  the  like, 
states  concerned  to  attain  greater  prosperity, 
igations  as  well  as  its  privileges.    No  class 

ready  to  recognize  and  discharge  those  obli- 
3W8,  who,  in  all  countries  where  they  have 
roperty  to  free  themselves  from  absolute  want, 
t  in  works  of  philanthropy,  irrespective  of 
lat  enterprise,  energy,  and  ability,  which  they 
egree,  be  a  cause  of  prejudice,  then  the  fault 

our  civilization,  rather  than  at  that  of  the 
careful  student  of  our  civilization  will  recog- 
lal  development  which  characterizes  the  nine- 
redounded  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
ced  them,  in  all  enlightened  countries,  in  the 

comforts  of  life  which  in  past  ages  were  the 
vored  few. 

M.   DE    HiRSCH. 
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»eaa  races  in  North  America  would  be  almost  certain, 
villi  Ehirope  were  entirely  cut  oflf." 

entirely  cutting  off  communication  with 
rne  did  not,  could  not,  mean  such  a  painful 
ns  as  would  deny  the  American  people  the 
ng  their  own  character  and  manners  in  the 
)assionate,  yet  genial  narratives  and  essays  of 
a  Lepel  Griffin ;  but  only  such  restriction  of 
d  put  a  stop  to  Europeans  coming  hither,  as 
Alaskan  islands,  to  deposit  their  young,  the 
jre  benignant  climes.  Were  this  constantly 
f  fresh  blood  from  other  lands  cut  off,  Mr. 
,  the  white  race  on  this  continent  would  soon 

iness  so  characteristic  of  Europeans  to  swal- 
r  statement  of  fact  regarding  Americans,  pro- 
ifficiently  disparaging,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
man  should  have  been  found  to  announce  such 
millions  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Ger- 
j  been  found  to  believe  and  to  repeat  it;  but 
ilar  conclusions  were  at  about  the  same  time 
vo  persons  resident  in  the  United  States,  assimi- 
\ast,  of  careful  sociological  investigators.  In 
at  Mr.  Clibbome's  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Louis 
ington,  put  forward  some  elaborate  statistical 
stablish  the  proposition  that  the  rate  of  natu- 
lie  descendants  of  the  original  population  of 
s,  in  1790,  had,  by  that  time,  been  reduced  to 
annum.  Vastly  the  greater  part  of  the  mighty 
lad  raised  the  four  millions  of  1790  to  the 
lions  of  1856,  Mr.  Schade  attributed  to  the 
mmigrants  into  the  country  subsequent  to  1790. 
not  below  the  dignity  of  this  magazine  to  allow 
r.  Schade's  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  decay 
/igor  among  the  elder  population  of  the  United 
y  bosh.  Blunder  had  been  piled  upon  blunder 
lympian  height  of  absurdity.  Yet  so  lacking 
f  in  trained  statisticians  competent  to  deal  with 
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such  a  piece  of  charlatanry,  that  Mr.  Schade*s  conclusions  re- 
mained unchallenged  at  home,  and  were  widely  circulated 
abroad,  to  the  confusion  of  all  good  Americans. 

In  1870  Mr.  Frederic  Kapp,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  some  pre- 
tensions to  statesmanship,  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  in  which  he  warmly  supported  Mr. 
Schade's  views,  giving  that  person  much  credit  for  his  original 
and  penetrating  methods  of  statistical  analysis.  Original  they 
certainly  were.  Mr.  Kapp  proceeded,  by  methods  entitled  to 
equal  praise  on  the  same  account,  to  complete  the  work  in  this 
field,  reaching  the  conclusion  that,  of  the  population  of  1850,  but 
36  per  cent.,  and  of  the  population  of  1860,  but  29  per  cent,  were 
American,  in  the  sense  of  being  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of 
1790,  all  the  vast  remainder  consisting  of  the  survivors  or  the 
descendants  of  immigrants  since  that  date. 

By  this  time  it  was  not  so  easy  or  safe  an  exploit  to  pluck 
the  feathers  of  the  American  eagle.  Statistics  had  begun  to  be 
cultivated  in  a  small  way  here ;  and  Kapp's  performance  called 
forth  a  reply  from  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Statistical  Association.  Dr.  Jarvis's  paper 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly ''  for  1872.  In  it  he 
completely  demolished  the  flimsy  structures  which  Schade 
and  Kapp  had  reared.  Time  will  not  serve  to  follow  Dr.  Jar- 
vis's  exposure  of  the  successive  statistical  blunders  which  had 
^  allowed  conclusions  so  disparaging  to  the  vitality  of  our  people. 

y       \  Two  instances  will  suffice.      Mr.  Schade  had  confounded  the 

number  of  children  surviving  at  the  end  of  a  year  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  bom  during  the  year;  the  fact  being  that  from 
109  to  115  or  more  children  (according  to  the  conditions  of  in- 
fant life  prevailing  in  the  community)  must  be  bom  during  a 
year,  in  order  that  100  shall  survive  at  the  end  of  it.  Mr. 
Kapp,  on  his  part,  had  to  his  own  satisfaction  established  a  nat- 
ural increase  of  the  foreigners  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  exact 
data,  to  have  arrived  in  the  country  between  1790  and  1800, 
which  would  have  required  every  female  among  them  to  bear 
18.07  children  each  year,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
assumption.  Dr.  Jarvis  reached  the  conclusion  that  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  1850,  more  than  80  per  cent.,  and  of  the  population 
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of  1860,  more  than  71  per  cent.,  were  American  in  the  sense 
given  to  that  word  by  Mr.  Kapp,  instead  of  only  36  and  29  per 
cent,  respectively,  according  to  the  deductions  of  that  writer. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  freely  admitted  that  between  1850  and  1870 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  pre-existing  population  of  this  country 
fell  sharply  oflE;  and  that  between  1870  and  1890  that  decline 
has  gone  on  at  an  accelerated  ratio.  From  the  first  appearance 
of  foreigners  in  large  numbers  in  the  United  States  the  rate  of 
increase  among  them  has  been  greater  than  among  those  whom 
they  found  here ;  and  this  disproportion  has  tended  continually, 
ever  since,  to  increase.  But  has  this  result  been  due  to  a  decline 
in  physical  vitality  and  reproductive  vigor  in  that  part  of  the 
population  which  we  call,  by  comparison,  American,  or  has  it 
been  due  to  other  causes,  perhaps  to  the  appearance  of  the  for- 
eigners  themselves?  This  is  a  question  which  requires  us  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nation.  The  population  of  1790 
may  be  considered  to  have  been,  in  a  high  sense,  American. 
It  is  true  that  (leaving  the  Africans  out  of  account)  it  was  all  of 
European  stock ;  but  immigration  had  practically  ceased  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  in  1776,  and  had  not  been  renewed, 
to  any  important  extent,  at  the  occurrence  of  the  first  census ; 
so  that  the  population  of  that  date  was  an  acclimated,  and  al- 
most wholly  a  native  population.  Now,  from  1790  to  1800,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  85.10  per  cent.,  or  at 
a  rate  which  would  have  enabled  population  to  be  doubled  in 
twenty -three  years ;  a  rate  transcending  that  maintained,  so  far 
as  is  known,  over  any  extensive  region  for  any  considerable 
period  of  human  history.  And  during  this  time  the  foreign 
arrivals  were  insignificant,  being  estimated  at  only  50,000  for 
the  decade.  Again,  from  1800  to  1810,  population  increased  by 
86.88  per  cent.  Still  the  foreign  arrivals  were  few,  being  esti- 
mated at  only  70,000  for  the  ten  years.  Again,  between  1810 
and  1820  the  rate  of  increase  was  83.07  per  cent.,  and  still  immi- 
gration remained  at  a  minimum,  the  arrivals  during  the  decade 
being  estimated  at  114,000.  Meanwhile  the  population  had  in- 
creased from  8,929,214  to  9,638,822. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  foreign  arrivals  at  our  ports, 
as  estimated.     Banning  with  1820,  however,  we  have  custom- 
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house  statistdcs  of  the  numbers  of  persons  annually  landing 
upon  our  shores.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  did  not  remain  here ; 
yet  rudely  speaking  we  may  call  them  all  immigrants.  Between 
1820  and  1880,  population  grew  to  12,866,020.  The  number  of 
foreigners  arriving  in  the  ten  years  was  151,000.  Here,  then, 
we  have  for  forty  years  an  increase,  substantially  all  out  of  the 
loins  of  the  four  millions  of  our  own  people  living  in  1790, 
amounting  to  almost  nine  millions,  or  227  per  cent.  Such  a 
rate  of  increase  was  never  known  before  or  since,  among  any 
considerable  population,  over  any  extensive  region. 

About  this  time,  however,  we  reach  a  turning  point  in  the 
^  history  of  our  population.  In  the  decade  1830-40  the  number 
'  ^  of  foreign  arrivals  greatly  increased.  Immigration  had  not,  in- 
deed, reached  the  enormous  dimensions  of  these  later  days. 
Yet,  during  the  decade  in  question,  the  foreigners  coming  to  the 
United  States  were  almost  exactly  fourfold  those  coming  in  the 
decade  preceding,  or  599,000.  The  question  now  of  vital  im- 
portance is  this :  Was  the  population  of  the  country  correspond- 
ingly increased?  I  answer.  No!  The  population  of  1840  was 
almost  exactly  what  by  computation  it  would  have  been  had  no 
increase  in  foreign  arrivals  taken  place.  Again,  between  1840 
and  1860,  a  still  further  access  of  foreigners  occurred,  this  time 
of  enormous  dimensions,  the  arrivals  of  the  decade  amounting  to 
not  less  than  1,718,000.  Of  this  gigantic  total,  1,048,000  were 
from  the  British  Isles,  the  Irish  famine  of  1846-47  having  driven 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miserable  peasants  to  seek  food  upon 
our  shores.  Again  we  ask,  Did  this  excess  constitute  a  net 
gain  to  the  population  of  the  country?  Again  the  answer  is. 
No!  Population  showed  no  increase  over  the  proportions 
/  established  before  immigration  set  in  like  a  flood.  In  other 
words,  as  the  foreigners  began  to  come  in  larger  numbers,  the 
native  population  more  and  more  withheld  their  own  increase. 

Now,  this  correspondence  might  be  accounted  for  in  three 
different  ways :  (1)  It  might  be  said  that  it  was  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, no  relation  of  cause  and  effect  existing  between  the  two 
phenomena.  (2)  It  might  be  said  that  the  foreigners,  came  be- 
cause the  native  population  was  relatively  declining,  that  is,  fail- 
ing to  keep  up  its  pristine  rate  of  increase.    (3)  It  might  be  said 
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that  the  growth  of  the  native  population  was  checked  by  the  in- 
coming of  the  foreign  elements  in  such  large  numbers. 

The  view  that  the  correspondence  referred  to  was  a  mere  co- 
incidence, purely  accidental  in  origin,  is  perhaps  that  most  com- 
monly taken.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  the  coincidence  is 
a  most  remarkable  one.  In  the  June  number  of  this  magazine, 
I  cited  the  predictions  as  to  the  future  population  of  the  coun- 
try, made  by  Elkanah  Watson,  on  the  basis  of  the  censuses  of 
1790, 1800,  and  1810,  while  immigration  still  remained  at  a  mini- 
mimi.  Now  let  us  place  together  the  actual  census  figures  for 
1840  and  1850,  Watson's  estimates  for  those  years,  and  the  for- 
eign arrivals  during  the  preceding  decade: 

1840.  I860. 

Thocensus, 17,0ei>,458  28,191,876 

Watson's  estimates, 17,116,526  28,186,868 

The  difference, —47,073  +6,608 

Foreign  arrivals  during  preceding  decade, 599,000  1,718,000 

Here  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  599,000  foreigners 
during  the  period  1830-40,  four  times  as  many  as  had  arrived 
during  any  preceding  decade,  the  figures  of  the  census  coincided 
closely  with  the  estimate  of  Watson,  based  on  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  pre-immigration  era,  falling  short  of  it  by  only  47,- 
078  in  a  total  of  17,000,000;  while  in  1850  the  actual  popula- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  arrival  of  1,718,000  more  immigrants,  ex- 
ceeded Watson's  estimates  by  only  6,508  in  a  total  of  28,000,000. 
Surely,  if  this  correspondence  between  the  increase  of  the  foreign 
element  and  the  relative  decline  of  the  native  element  is  a  mere 
coincidence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  in  human  history. 
The  ac^i'^rial  degree  of  im})robability  as  to  a  coincidence  so 
close,  over  a  range  so  vast,  I  will  not  undertake  to  compute. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allied  that  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  existed  between  the  two  phenomena,  this  might 
be  put  in  two  widely  different  ways:  eiUier  that  the  foreigner^ 
came  in  increasing  numbers  because  the  native  element  was      \ 
relatively  declining,  or  that  the  native  element  failed  to  main-        1 
tain  its  previous  rate  of  increase  because  the  foreigners  came 
in  such  swarms.     What  shall  we  say  of  the  former  of  theseX 
explanations?    Does  anything  more  need  to  be  said  than  thai 
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it  is  too  fine  to  be  the  real  explanation  of  a  big  human  fact 
like  this  we  are  considering?  To  assume  that  at  such  a  distance 
in  space,  in  the  then  state  of  news-communication  and  ocean- 
transportation,  and  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and  extreme  pov- 
erty of  the  peasantries  of  Europe  from  which  the  immigrants 
were  then  generally  drawn,  there  was  so  exact  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  the  native  element  here 
was  not  keeping  up  its  rate  of  increase,  but  also  of  the  precise 
ratio  of  that  decline,  as  to  enable  those  peasantries,  with  or  with- 
out a  mutual  understanding,  to  supply  just  the  numbers  neces- 
sary to  bring  our  population  up  to  its  due  proportions,  would  be 
little  less  than  laughable.  To-day,  with  quick  passages,  cheap 
freights,  and  ocean  cables,  there  is  not  a  single  wholesale  trade 
in  the  world  carried  on  with  this  degree  of  knowledge,  or  attain- 
ing anything  like  this  point  of  precision  in  results. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact  we  are  consider- 
ing I  believe  to  be  the  last  of  the  three  suggested.  The  access 
of  foreigners,  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances,  consti- 
tuted a  shock  to  the  principle  of  population  among  the  native 
element.  That  principle  is  always  acutely  sensitive  alike  to  sen- 
timental and  to  economic  conditions.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  not  only  did  the  decline  in  the  native  element,  as  a 
whole,  take  place  in  singular  correspondence  with  the  excess  of 
foreign  arrivals,  but  it  occurred  chiefly  in  just  those, regions  to 
which  the  new-comers  most  freely  resorted. 
\  But  what  possible  reason  can  be  suggested  why  the  incoming 
of  the  foreigner  should  have  checked  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tive toward  the  increase  of  population  at  the  traditional  rate?  I 
answer  that  the  best  of  good  reasons  can  be  assigned.  Through- 
out the  north-oastem  and  northern  middle  States,  into  which, 
duripjg  the  period  under  consideration,  the  new-comers  poured 
in  cuch  numbers,  the  standard  of  materiat  living,  of  general  in- 
telligence, of  social  decency,  had  been  singularly  high.  Life, 
even  at  its  hardest,  had  always  had  its  luxuries ;  the  babe  had 
been  a  thing  of  beauty,  to  be  delicately  nurtured  and  proudly 
exhibited;  the  growing  child  had  been  decently  dressed,  at  least 
for  school  and  church;  the  house  had  been  kept  in  order,  at 
whatever  cost,  the  gate  hung,  the  shutters  in  place,  while  the 
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front  yard  had  been  made  to  bloom  with  simple  flowers ;  the 
village  church,  the  public  school-house,  had  been  the  best  which 
the  community,  with  great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  could  erect 
and  maintain.  Then  came  the  foreigner,  making  his  way  int^ 
the  little  village,  bringing — small  blame  to  himl — not  only  a 
vastly  lower  standard  of  living,  but  too  often  an  actual  present 
incapacity  even  to  understand  the  refinements  of  life  an( 
thought  in  the  community  in  which  he  sought  a  home.  Our 
people  had  to  look  upon  houses  that  were  mere  shells  for  human 
habitations,  the  gate  unhung,  the  shutters  flapping  or  foiling, 
green  pools  in  the  yard,  babes  and  young  children  rolling  about 
half  naked  or  worse,  neglected,  dirty,  unkempt.  Was  there  not 
in  this,  sentimental  reason  strong  enough  to  give  a  shock  to  the 
principle  of  population?  But  there  was,  besides,  an  economic 
reason  for  a  check  to  the  native  increase.  The  American  shrank 
from  the  industrial  competition  thus  thrust  upon  him.  He  was 
unwilling  himself  to  engage  in  the  lowest  kind  of  day  labor 
with  these  new  elements  of  the  population ;  he  was  even  more 
unwilling  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  into  the  world  to  enter 
into  that  competition.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  States  became  divided  into  classes.  Those 
classes  were  natives  and  foreigners.  Politically  the  distinction 
had  only  a  certain  force,  which  yielded  more  or  less  readily 
under  partisan  pressure,  but  socially  and  industrially  that  dis- 
tinction has  been  a  tremendous  power,  and  its  chief  effects  have 
been  wrought  upon  population.  Neither  the  social  companion- 
ship nor  the  industrial  competition  of  the  foreigner  has,  broadly 
speaking,  been  welcome  to  the  native. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  foregoing  descriptions  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  all  of  the  vast  body  of  immigrants  dur- 
ing this  period.  Thousands  came  over  from  good  home  ^many 
had  had  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  culture;  some 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  manhood  and  citizenship. 

But  let  us  proceed  with  the  census.  By  1860  the  causes  op- 
erating to  reduce  the  growth  of  the  native  element,  to  which  had 
then  manifestly  been  added  the  force  of  important  changes  in  the 
manner  of  living,  the  introduction  of  more  luxurious  habits,  the 
influence  of  city  life,  and  the  custom  of  *'  boarding,**  had  reached 
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such  a  Height  as,  in  spite  of  a  still-increasing  immigration,  to 
bring  the  population  of  the  country  810,503  below  the  estimate. 
The  fearful  losses  of  the  civil  war  and  the  rapid  extension  of 
habits  unfavorable  to  increase  of  numbers,  make  any  further  use 
of  Watson's  computations  uninstructive,  yet  still  the  great  fact 
protrudes  through  all  the  subsequent  history  of  our  population 
that  the  more  rapidly  foreigners  came  into  the  United  States,  the 
smaller  was  the  rate  of  increase,  not  merely  among  the  native 
population  separately,  but  throughout  the  population  of  the 
coimtry,  as  a  whole,  including  the  foreigners.  The  climax  of 
this  movement  was  reached  when,  during  the  decade  1880-90, 
the  foreign  arrivals  rose  to  the  monstrous  total  of  five  and  a 
quarter  millions  (twice  what  had  ever  before  been  known); 
while  yet  population,  even  including  this  enormous  re-enforce- 
ment, increased  more  slowly  than  in  any  other  period  of  our 
history,  except,  possibly,  that  qI  the  great  civil  war. 

If  the  forgoing  views  are  true,  or  contain  any  considerable 
degree  of  truth,  foreign  immigration  into  this  country  has,  from 
the  time  it  first  assumed  large  proportions,  amounted  not  to  a 
re-enforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replacement  of  native 
by  foreign  stock.  That  if  the  foreigners  had  not  come,  the  na- 
tive element  would  long  have  filled  the  places  the  foreigners 
usurped,  I  entertain  not  a  doubt.  The  competency  of  the 
American  stock  to  do  this  it  would  be  absurd  to  question  in 
the  face  of  such  a  record  as  that  for  1790  to  1830.  During  the 
period  from  1830  to  1860  the  material  conditions  of  existence  in 
this  country  were  continually  becoming  more  and  more  favorable 
to  the  increase  of  population  from  domestic  sources.  The  old 
man-slaughtering  medicine  was  being  driven  out  of  civilized 
communities;  houses  were  becoming  larger;  the  food  and 
of  the  people  were  becoming  ampler  and  better.  Nor 
was  the  cause  which,  about  1840  or  1850,  began  to  retard  the 
/  growth  of  population  here,  to  be  found  in  the  climate  which  Mr. 

Clibbome  stigmatizes  so  severely.     The  climate  of  the  United 
States  has  been  benign  enough  to  enable  us  to  take  the  English 
short-horn  and  greatly  to  improve  it,  as  the  re-exportation  of  that 
^  animal  to  England  at  monstrous  prices  abundantly  proves ;  to 

take  the  English  raoe-horse  and  to  improve  him  to  a  degree  of 
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which  the  startling  victories  of  Parole,  Iroquois,  and  Foxhall 
afford  but  a  suggestion ;  to  take  the  English  man  and  to  improve 
him  too,  adding  agility  to  his  strength,  making  his  eye  keener 
and  his  hand  steadier,  so  that  in  rowing,  in  riding,  in  shooting, 
and  in  boxing,  the  American  of  pure  English  stock  is  to-day  the 
better  animal.  No !  Whatever  were  the  causes  which  checked 
the  growth  of  the  native  population,  they  were  neither  physio- 
logical nor  climatic.  They  were  mainly  social  and  economic; 
and  chief  among  them  was  the  access  of  vast  hordes  of  foreign 
immigrants,  bringing  with  them  a  standard  of  living  at  which 
our  own  people  revolted. 

Opinions  may  differ  widely  on  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  have,  as  a  whole,  gained  or  lost  by  so  extensive  a 
replacement  of  the  native  by  foreign  elements  in  our  population. 
But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  past,  no  one  surely  can 
be  enough  of  an  optimist  to  contemplate  without  dread  the  fast 
rising  flood  of  immigration  now  setting  in  upon  our  shores. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  five  and  a  quarter  millions  of  foreign- 
ers entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  have  no  assur- 
ance that  this  number  jnay  not  be  doubled  in  the  current  decade. 
Only  a  small  part  of  these  new-comers  can  read,  while  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  mass  is  even  below  what  might  be 
assumed  from  such  a  statement.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and,  too  often,  having 
been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  force,  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  political  ideas  and  sentiments  which  underlie 
our  social  organization ;  often  not  even  the  capability  of  under- 
standing them. 

What  has  just  now  been  said  would,  of  course,  have  been 
true  in  some  degree  of  the  body  of  immigrants  in  any  preceding 
period.  But'  the  immigration  of  the  present  time  differs  unfor- 
tunately from  that  of  the  past  in  twd  important  respects.  The 
first  is,  that  the  organization  of  the  European  railway  and  the 
ocean  steamship  service  is  now  such  as  to  reduce  almost  to  a 
minimum  the  enei^gy,  courage,  intelligence,  and  pecuniary 
means  required  for  inmiigration ;  a  result  which  is  tending  to 
bring  to  us  no  longer  the  more  alert  and  enterprising  members 
of  their  respective  communities,  but  rather  the  unlucky,  the 
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thriftless,  the  worthless.  The  second  characteristic  of  the  immi- 
gration of  the  present,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  past,  is  that 
it  is  increasingly  drawn  from  the  nations  of  southern  and  eastern 
Europe — peoples  which  have  got  no  great  good  for  them- 
selves  out  of  the  race  wars  of  centuries,  and  out  of  the  un- 
ceasing  struggle  with  the  hard  conditions  of  nature;  peoples 
that  have  the  least  possible  adaptation  to  our  political  institu- 
tions and  social  life,  and  that  have  thus  far  remained  hopelessly 
upon  the  lowest  plane  of  industrial  life.  So  broad  and  straight 
now  is  the  channel  by  which  this  immigration  is  being  con- 
ducted to  our  shores,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  every  stagnant 
pool  of  European  population,  representing  the  utterest  failures 
of  civilization,  the  worst  defeats  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  lowest  degradation  of  human  nature,  should  not  be  com- 
pletely drained  oflE  into  the  "Cnited  States.  So  long  as  any  dif- 
ference of  economic  conditions  remains  in  our  favor,  so  long  as 
the  least  reason  appears  for  the  miserable,  the  broken,  the  cor- 
rupt, the  abject,  to  think  that  they  might  be  better  oflf  here  than 
there,  if  not  in  the  workshop,  then  in  the  workhouse,  these 
Huns,  and  Poles,  and  Bohemians,  and  Eussian  Jews,  and  South 
Italians  will  continue  to  come,  and  to  come  by  millions. 

Has  not  the  full  time  arrived  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  set  themselves  seriously  to  consider  whether  the 
indiscriminate  hospitality  which  has  thus  far  cheerfully  been 
exercised,  should  not  be,  at  least  for  a  while,  withheld,  to  give 
the  nation  opportunity  to  digest  and  to  assimilate  what  it  has 
already  received;  whether  justice,  if  not  to  ourselves,  then  to 
our  posterity,  does  not  require  that  the  nation's  birthright  shall 
no  longer  be  recklessly  squandered  j  whether  we  are  not  under 
obligations,  as  the  inheritors  of  a  noble  political  system,  to  "  see 
to  it  that  the  Bepublic  sustains  no  harm  "  from  an  invasion  in 
comparison  with  which  the  invasions  under  which  Eome  fell 
were  no  more  than  a  series  of  excursion  parties?  For  one,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  have,  by  a  whole  century  of  unre- 
stricted hospitality,  and  especially  by  taking  in  five  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  foreigners  during  the  past  ten  years,  fully  earned  the 
right  to  say  to  all  the  world,  "  Give  us  a  rest." 

Francis  A.  Walkbr. 


I/O  rr 
THE  CHILIAN  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY. 

In  1886  Sefior  Jq36  Manuel  Balmaceda,  the  present  dictator 
of  Chili,  was  elected  president  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  During  the  first  t^fvo  years  of  his  government  he  followed 
the  honorable  traditions  and  practices  of  his  predecessors,  and 
his  administration  was  regarded  as  satisfactory.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  fraud  and  jobbery,  until  then  unknown 
in  Chilian  administrations,  were  becoming  every-day  occurrences. 
It  was  also  discovered  that  President  Balmaceda  had  determined 
to  designate  his  own  successor.  A  well-filled  treasury  and  the 
abundant  revenues  of  the  Republic  proved  too  strong  tempta- 
tions for  the  man.  He  had  obtained  the  highest  gift  which  the 
nation  could  bestow ;  the  Constitution  did  not  permit  his  re-elec- 
tion and  his  political  ambition  was  satisfied;  his  one  ambition 
now  was  to  enrich  himself.  The  nitrate  beds  of  Tarapaca, 
owned  by  the  government,  presented  the  most  promising  field  for 
speculation.  If  a  rich  syndicate  could  be  formed  to  buy  these 
beds  and  if  a  large  amount  could  be  distributed  among  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme,  his  ambition  would  be  satisfied,  for  he 
intended  to  be  the  chief  promoter.  In  order,  however,  success- 
fully to  carry  out  this  project  a  Congress  favorable  to  its  promo- 
tion  was  necessary,  as  well  as  a  successor  who  could  be  depended 
on.  He  could  not  find  a  fitter  instrument  for  the  consummation 
of  his  plan  than  his  confidential  agent  and  broker  Sefior  Enrique 
Sanf  uentes,  a  man  without  political  experience  and  with  a  repu- 
tation acquired  in  questionable  transactions. 

The  candidacy  of  Sefior  Sanf  uentes  now  became  the  one  ob- 
ject  of  his  administration.  The  vast  official  patronage  was  made 
use  of  to  favor  this  man,  and  honest  officials  were  dismissed  in 
order  to  make  way  for  those  pledged  to  support  him.  The  Pres- 
ident endeavored  to  divide  the  Liberal  party  in  order  that  the 
adherents  of  Sanfuentes  might  hold  the  balance  of  power.    His 
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treachery  and  intrigues,  howeveri  were  socm  diflcoyered,  and  the 
honest  men  of  all  parties  united  in  an  effort  to  put  down  this 
shameful  intervention  in  electoral  matters  and  to  assure  a  free 
expression  of  the  people's  will  in  the  designation  of  their  candi- 
dates. An  electoral  bill,  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system,  was  introduced  in  Congress  and  passed 
both  chambers;  a  municipal  law,  modelled  after  the  Kew  Eng- 
land town  system,  and  calculated  to  give  local  independence  to 
the  districts,  and  to  educate  the  people  in  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  received  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  both 
houses.  Such  measures,  however,  were  distasteful  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  they  were  obstacles  to  his  criminal  purposes. 

In  the  banning  of  the  year  1890,  the  President,  ignoring 
the  parliamentary  institutions  of  Chili,  as  established  by  the 
Constitution  and  observed  during  58  years  by  19  Congresses  and 
by  all  previous  administrations,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
gressional recess,  suddenly  and  without  giving  any  explanation 
replaced  the  parliamentary  cabinet  by  one  composed  of  his  own 
creatures.  This  was  an  attack  on  national  institutions,  for 
Chilian  cabinets  are  of  the  English  type;  the  ministers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  without  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and 
having  seats  in  Congress  depend  on  a  parliamentary  majority  for 
their  existence.  In  many  other  ways  the  President  deliberately 
violated  the  Constitution,  usurping  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment confers  exclusively  on  Congress  or  upon  the  executive 
and  Congress  jointly.  As  soon  as  Congress  met  of  its  own 
right,  in  June  1890,  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  by  over- 
whelming majorities,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Cabinet. 
The  President,  however,  insisted  on  maintaining  his  ministry, 
claiming  that  henceforth  he  would  observe  the  presidential 
rather  than  the  parliamentary  system  of  government.  Congress, 
exercising  a  constitutional  right,  then  refused  to  pass  a  bill 
authorizing  the  collection  of  taxes  until  the  President  should 
appoint  a  ministry  of  honest  men.  Public  opinion  was  greatly 
aroused  and  the  press  of  the  whole  country  denounced  the  Pres- 
ident's course.  Disturbance  of  public  order  was  imminent. 
Just  then  news  came  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  Aigentine 
Bepublic  had  deposed  their  tyrant,  and  Balmaceda,  fearing  a 
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like  fate,  was  obliged  to  yield  until  such  a  time  as  he  should 
consider  himself  strong  enough  for  a  successful  coup  dCiiai.  He 
therefore  called  on  Judge  Prats  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  form 
a  ministry. 

Congress  expressed  itself  as  satisfied  and  abstaining,  in  the 
interest  of  harmony,  from  impeaching  the  guilty  ministers,  passed 
the  tax  bills  and  other  administrative  measures.  This  calmed 
the  public  mind.  The  President,  however,  had  not  abandoned  his 
criminal  designs,  and  two  months  later  he  obliged  the  ministry 
of  Judge  Prats  to  resign.  He  now  dissolved  Congress,  which 
had  just  assembled  in  extraordinary  session  to  vote,  among  other 
measures,  those  authorizing  public  expenditures  and  fixing  the 
strength  of  the  military  and  naval  contingent  for  1891,  and 
named  another  personal  ministry. 

The  danger  of  a  disturbance  of  public  order  now  again  be- 
came imminent;  numerous  and  vehement  representations  were 
addressed  to  the  executive  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Chili,  by 
public  corporations,  and  by  the  press  of  tiie  country,  urging  him 
to  respect  the  Constitution  and  the  will  of  the  people;  but  all 
was  unavailing.  The  Comision  Oonservadora^  a  committee  com- 
posed of  seven  senators  and  seven  representatives  elected  by 
their  respective  chambers  to  act  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
repeatedly  called  on  Balmaceda  to  summon  Congress,  but  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  patriotic  appeals. 

By  his  refusal  to  summon  Congress  he  rendered  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  government  legally ;  for  the  Constitution  provides 
that  "  only  by  virtue  of  a  law  is  it  permissible  to  fix  annually 
the  strength  of  the  naval  and  land  forces,  and  to  fix  annually 
the  expenses  of  public  government."  Sefior  Balmaceda,  disre- 
garding these  explicit  provisions  of  our  fundamental  charter,  on 
the  1st  of  January  last  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  proclaimed 
himself  dictator;  declaring  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  violate 
the  Constitution  and  that  he  would  continue  to  violate  it  He 
furthermore  proclaimed : 

*<  I  count  on  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  know  that  I  am 
their  constitutional  chief,  and  that  they  are  essentially  obedient  forces  that 
cannot  deliberate.*' 

It  mattered  not  to  him  that  our  Constitution  provides  that  no 
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magistrate  or  department  of  the  govermnent  can,  even  under  the 
pretext  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  arrogate  to  himself  or  to 
itself  other  powers  than  those  expressly  conferred. 

The  acts  of  the  President  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Chili.  Congress,  in  view  of  them,  exercising  a 
constitutional  •  prerogative,  deposed  him  and  called  upon  the 
people  to  aid  them  in  putting  down  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  the  Dictator.  From  the  day  in  which  the  President 
closed  Congress — the  5th  of  October — he  b^an  active  prepara- 
tions for  his  coup  (TetcU.  The  police  force  was  everywhere  in- 
creased; the  officers  of  the  army  were  obliged  to  pledge  their 
unconditional  support,  and  in  case  of  refusal  were  dismissed  or 
imprisoned.  Public  assemblies  were  broken  up  by  his  police, 
who  shot  down  the  citizens;  men  of  the  highest  standing  were 
imprisoned  without  cause ;  the  right  of  public  meeting  was  taken 
away.  But  the  people,  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  tran- 
quillity under  the  rule  of  honest  presidents,  did  not  believe  that 
Balmaceda  would  dare  to  trample  under  foot  the  Constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  respect;  they  did  not  believe  that  he 
would  be  guilty  of  high  treason  to  the  state. 

His  courtiers,  by  their  flattery,  had  led  him  to  believe  that  he 
enjoyed  great  popularity  and  deluded  him  into  thinking  that  a 
coup  cTitcU  would  not  be  attended  by  any  disastrous  consequences 
to  himself.  He  believed  that  Congress  would  formally  protest, 
and  that  there  might  be  some  slight  disturbance  of  order,  which 
could  afford  him  the  excuse  that  he  so  eagerly  desired  for  as* 
suming  all  public  power  and  for  banishing  the  leading  men  of 
the  opposition.  He  felt  that  the  rich  men  who  opposed  him 
would  never  consent  to  take  up  arms  against  his  revolutionary 
government,  because  they  had  so  much  to  lose.  He  did  not  sus- 
pect that  a  citizen  of  Chili  could  love  his  country;  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  Chilian  could  hate  tyranny  and  oppression,  or  love . 
the  constitution  under  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  measure 
of  liberty.  He  seemed  to  think  that  personal  interest  and  mer- 
cenary motives  influenced  all  citizens  as  they  influenced  him. 

The  citizens  of  Chili,  when  called  to  the  defence  of  their 
constitution,  rallied  to  the  support  of  Congress.  The  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy  without  exception  offered  their  services. 
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Unfortunately  the  Chilian  soldier  is  uneducated,  by  nature 
brave,  but  docile  and  subservient.  The  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  were  bribed  into  supporting  the  Dictator.  They  obeyed 
the  orders  of  hireling  officers  and  everywhere  prevented  the  un- 
armed citizens  from  rising  in  support  of  Congress.  Yet  all  the 
leading  generals  and  a  large  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army  are  to-day  fighting  for  their  country's  cause  in  the 
army  that  supports  Congress,  though  the  Dictator  at  once  trebled 
the  salaries  of  his  soldiers  and  offered  bribes  to  those  who  would 
desert  the  congressional  side. 

As  soon  as  the  navy  declared  against  him,  the  Dictator  pub- 
lished a  decree  assuming  all  public  authority,  and  suspended  all 
laws  which  might  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  power.  He  sus- 
pended the  newspapers  and  destroyed  the  presses.  The  Supreme 
Court  set  at  liberty  citizens  who  had  been  illegally  imprisoned, 
but  he  refused  to  obey  its  mandates.  It  then  declared  his  acts 
illegal  and  unconstitutional,  whereupon  he  closed  all  the  courts. 

The  property  of  members  of  Congress  and  leading  citizens 
was  in  many  cases  pillaged  and  destroyed ;  that  of  others  was 
confiscated.  Judges,  senators,  and  representatives  were  impris- 
oned; ladies  and  gentlemen  were  subjected  to  torture  and  in- 
dignity. The  London  "Times,"  referring  editorially  to  these 
atrocities,  says: 

**  He  has  shrunk  from  no  severity  and  no  brutality  in  dealing:  with  the 
upholders  of  constitutional  rights.  It  is  impoesible  to  ignore  aocusations 
fornially  made  from  many  different  quarters.  There  is  a  body  of  evidence 
to  show  that,  whatever  bo  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  quarrel,  it  has 
been  fought  on  Balmaceda*s  part  with  absolute  unscrupulousness  and  un- 
flinching cruelty." 

In  order  to  give  his  government  some  semblance  of  legality 
he  abrogated  the  electoral  laws,  and  the  members  of  Congress 
were  declared  to  bo  no  longer  in  the  exercise  of  their  l^islativo 
function,  although  they  still  held,  by  constitutional  right,  the 
chaise  confided  to  them  by  the  electors.  He  then  ordered  elec- 
tions to  be  held  for  a  so-called  constituent  assembly  in  order  to 
reform  the  Constitution,  which  nobody  but  himself  had  violateil. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  a  country  governed  by  mar- 
tial law,  with  no  courts  and  no  press,  a  lawful  election  can  be 
44 
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held.  Our  laws  provide  that  the  courts  shall  decide  on  the 
validity  of  elections.  At  the  elections  ordered  by  Balmaceda 
there  was  no  opposition,  consequently  the  candidates  which  he 
designated  were  unanimously  chosen,  as  he  claims.  There  is  no 
better  proof  of  the  illegality  of  this  Congress  than  that  which  its 
members  have  given  by  their  abject  servility  to  the  tyrant.  Its 
first  act  was  to  legalize  the  criminal  acts  of  the  Dictator,  and  to 
divest  itself  of  all  legislative  attributes  in  order  to  clothe  him 
with  unlimited  and  irresponsible  authority.  This  very  condona- 
tion of  the  Dictator's  acts  is  a  virtual  admission  of  their  illegality. 
The  bill  passed  provides  that  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  shall 
be  invested  with  the  following  extraordinary  powers:  "That  of 
arresting,  transporting,  and  banishing  persons;  that  of  extending 
the  public  revenue  without  being  subject  to  estimates;  that  of 
declaring  the  territory  of  the  Republic  in  a  state  of  siege ;  that 
of  suspending  or  limiting  the  right  of  meeting  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press."     Such  a  bill  needs  no  comments. 

Although  struggling  under  great  disadvantages,  the  party  of 
Congress  now  holds  the  territory  extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Chili  to  the  29th  degree  of  south  latitude.  This 
territory  comprises  the  four  richest  provinces,  constituting  one 
half  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and  yielding  two  thirds  of  the 
yearly  revenue.  There  is  a  regularly  established  government  in 
the  form  of  a  Junta  composed  of  Don  Waldo  Silva,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  Don  R.  Barros  Luco,  president  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  Don  J.  Montt,  commander  of  the  navy.  This 
Jimta  has  been  organized  since  last  April,  and  has  a  regular  cab- 
inet. From  a  military  point  of  view  the  congressional  govern- 
ment is  certainly  as  strong  as  that  of  Balmaceda.  It  has  a  well- 
disciplined  army  and  a  navy  that  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Dictator.  Throughout  the  territory  governed  by  Congress  there 
is  peace  and  tranquillity ;  the  courts  of  law  suppressed  by  order 
of  the  Dictator  have  been  reinstated,  and  every  citizen  enjoys  the 
fullest  liberty.  Under  the  Dictator's  rigime  of  brute  force,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  outrage  and  persecution.  The  courts  of 
law  have  been  closed  and  there  is  a  veritable  reign  of  terror. 

The  government  of  the  congressional  party  is  an  oi^nization 
sufficiently  regular  and  responsible  to  command  the  respect  of 
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foreigners  as  well  as  of  Chilians.  It  maintains  commercial  rela- 
tions with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  holds  in  peaceful  and 
undisputed  possession  one  half  the  territory  of  Chili,  yielding 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  country.  The 
portion  of  Chili  under  congressional  control,  in  virtue  of  its 
population,  its  resources,  and  the  character  of  its  government,  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  a  state,  for  it  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  one.  Its  government  has  the 
support  of  all  Chilians  of  character  and  intelligence. 

This  government,  then,  possesses  all  the  elements  and  condi- 
tions which  international  law  deems  necessary  to  a  recognition 
of  belligerency  by  foreign  powers,  and  when  these  conditions  ex- 
ist,  authorities  on  international  law  claim  that  "belligerency 
ought  not  only  to  be  conceded,  but  ought  not  to  be  withheld." 
Besides,  the  Dictator  has  virtually  recognized  the  belligerency  of 
the  congressional  government  by  issuing  a  decree  declaring  the 
ports  in  its  possession  closed  to  foreign  commerce.  Our  sister 
republic,  Bolivia,  some  time  ago  recognized  the  belligerency  of 
the  congressional  government. 

The  present  revolution  has  very  distinctly  drawn  the  line  be- 
tween the  honest  and  patriotic  citizens  who  desire  their  country's 
good  and  those  who,  rather  than  to  be  thwarted  in  their  schemes 
of  personal  enrichment,  prefer  their  country's  ruin.  The  patri- 
otic citizens  of  Chili  will  make  no  compromises  with  those  who 
have  robbed  their  country  of  her  peace  and  her  good  name;  their 
task  will  not  be  ended  until  they  shall  have  established  consti- 
tutional government  throughout  the  land  and  assured  liberty  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

BiCARDO  L.  Trumbull. 


UTKRATrRK  IN   THE  MARKET-PLACE. 

Thk  nKvnt  wule  and  prolonged  discussion  of  the  question  of 
ivpyri^ht  has  thrust  into  great  prominence  the  commercial  mo- 
tive in  literature.  It  was  a  necessary  incident  of  this  agitation 
that  authors  should  be  represented  chiefly  as  men  in  business, 
siuoe  the  law  affects  them  only  as  they  offer  books  for  sale. 
The  ethical  ground  taken  was  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Whether  as  a  profession  or  as  a  trade,  literature  was  re- 
garded  as  a  means  of  gain.  All  this  is  somewhat  out  of  conso- 
nance with  old  traditions  of  the  literary  life.  It  is  true  that  the 
noted  saying  that  "  the  man  who  does  not  write  for  money  is  a 
fool "  is  more  than  a  century  old,  and  its  promulgation  by  Dr. 
Johnson  marked  the  beginning  of  new  conditions  in  literary  pro- 
duction; on  the  other  hand  the  soon-cured  reluctance  of  Byron 
to  take  pay  for  his  poetry  marked  the  end  of  the  earlier  feeling 
—the  aristocratic  prejudice,  if  you  will — against  making  a  trade 
of  the  nobler  uses  of  great  faculties  in  thought  and  imagination. 
But  there  still  remains  a  middle  ground  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, an  ethics  in  the  practice  of  literature,  and  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  few  authors  of  distinction  in  this  century  would  ad- 
mit that  the  pecuniary  reward  had  much  to  do  with  their  own 
writing.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  widening  of  the  market 
for  books  of  American  authors,  by  securing  to  them  an  equal 
chance  with  foreign  authors  in  our  own  country  and  also  remim- 
eration  for  their  sales  abroad,  would  tend  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  our  production  and  to  better  the  quality  of  popular  read- 
ing. In  other  words  the  strengthening  of  the  commercial  motive, 
which  is  the  practical  change  effected  by  the  law,  is  relied  upon 
to  give  an  impulse  to  American  literature.  Without  raising 
any  question  of  the  existence  of  a  right  of  property  in  literature, 
certainly  as  just  as  many  forms  of  private  ownership,  and  with- 
out doubting  the  expediency  of  the  rule  that  authors  should 
live,  as  other  social  workers  do,  by  pay  for  their  service  to  the 
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community,  one  may  inquire  whether  the  importance  assigned 
to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  matter  has  not  been  exaggerated, 
and  examine  in  general  the  influence  of  the  trade  spirit  in  litera- 
ture with  a  view  to  its  actual  results.  The  law  may  be  both 
just  and  wise,  and  yet  its  effects  in  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture may  have  been  imperfectly  forecast. 

The  copyright  law,  however,  is  referred  to  here  only  inciden- 
tally. It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  glance  at  some  conditions 
of  the  production  of  our  current  literature,  which  the  law  may 
aggravate  or  ameliorate  but  which  exist  independently  of  it. 
The  commercial  motive  has  long  been  acting  on  our  literary  pro. 
ducers.  What  are  its  effects?  Do  they  show  that  writing  for 
money  is  a  practical  method  of  creating  literature  that  shall  be 
an  historic  possession  of  the  nation  and  a  final  depository  of  its 
renown,  the  lasting  record  of  its  higher  civilization — that  of  the 
mind  and  the  heart — age  by  age?  Of  such  literature  we  have 
now  but  a  minimum ;  can  we  look  to  the  commercial  motive  to 
secure  its  production?  It  would  be,  perhaps,  imfair  to  do  more 
than  recall  the  fact  that  great  literatures  hitherto  have  been  little 
indebted  to  the  desire  for  gain,  and  that  nations  and  communi- 
ties, distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  trade,  have  been  often  conspic- 
uously deficient  in  literary  genius.  Our  civilization  is  a  com- 
mercial one  throughout  the  world  to  a  degree  which  makes  the 
present  a  new  age.  Money  iteelf  is  more  regarded,  and  its  ix)8- 
session  implies  also  the  control  of  public  and  private  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  individual  distinction  even,  which  were  once  rather 
in  the  gift  of  rank  and  fame  than  of  riches;  and  hence  the  com- 
mercial motive  is  of  wider  range  and  is,  besides,  freed  apprecia- 
bly from  degrading  associations.  It  may  be  that  the  change  in 
general  social  conditions  is  so  great  and  works  in  such  complex 
ways,  that  past  experience  is  an  unsafe  ground  for  inference. 
Copyright  may  yet  rival  patent-right  in  its  results.  It  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain  how  far  patent-right  is  to  be  credited  with  the 
progress  of  invention  made  possible  by  disinterested  scientific 
discovery  and  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  society  without 
regard  to  who  should  receive  the  incidental  profit.  It  is  plain 
that  thus  far  the  hire  of  the  laborer  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  of 
mixed  good  and  evil  in  literature. 
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Mr.  Walter  Besanfc  has  lately  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  the  dependence  of  literature  on  the 
book-trade  began,  made  a  better  living  by  his  hack-work  than 
he  would  have  gained  in  any  other  profession.  Really  large 
returns  were  not  obtained  from  the  book-sellers  until  the  next 
generation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  received  considerable  sums,  and 
he  wrote  his  novels  with  these  in  view.  He  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  a  man  who  sought  money  without  contracting  any 
sordidness  in  his  moral  habit.  Byron  is  the  other  instance  of 
striking  pecuniary  success  in  that  generation.  Many  other  au- 
thors, who  did  not  make  fortunes,  were  well  paid  in  the  same 
period,  and  as  the  century  advanced  the  writing  of  fiction  in 
particular  became  one  of  the  roads  to  a  competency  or  even  to 
comparative  wealth.  It  remains,  nevertheless,  generally  true 
that  the  literary  career  in  the  strict  sense  is  still  an  unprofitable 
one,  involving  much  self-denial  in  its  earlier  years  and  a  success, 
if  success  be  won,  often  long  deferred.  The  two  great  poets  of 
the  age,  Tennyson  and  Browning,  are  illustrative  cases.  Car- 
lyle,  in  prose,  is  another  example.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
the  really  great  authors  of  the  century,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
on,  would  have  failed  to  write  their  works,  though  all  these  had 
been  as  unsalable  as  those  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  or  Haw- 
thorne. They  were  men  of  genius  to  whom  expression  was  a 
necessity  of  their  nature.  The  commercial  motive  was  not  a 
governing  one  in  their  lives,  and,  except  in  the  making  of  fic- 
tion, was  little  felt.  Sir  Walter,  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and 
George  Eliot  stand  in  the  position,  as  r^ards  this  matter,  of 
Shakespeare;  whether  he  wrote  for  money  will  always  be  a 
mooted  question,  but  the  possession  of  genius  implies  its  exer- 
cise, and  it  is  rational  to  think  that  the  great  English  story-tell- 
ers, both  in  drama  and  romance,  would  have  told  their  tale  of 
life  just  as  those  of  ancient  and  mediaBval  times  did  before  them, 
whether  their  purses  were  filled  or  left  empty.  The  money 
value  of  fiction  at  present  supplies  a  strong  external  motive,  and 
each  decade  now  is  strewn  with  reputations  of  failure  in  conse- 
quence. The  internal  impulse  must  first  exist  if  greatness  is 
to  be  achieved,  and  is  of  itself  enough.  Victor  Hugo  made  a 
fortune,  but  the  fortune  had  no  hand  in  making  him ;  day  and 
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night  are  the  same  to  the  volcano — it  is  irrepressible;  with  or 
without  wages  he  would  have  done  his  work,  like  Cervantes. 

It  is  well  to  insist  on  the  lack  of  any  necessary  relation  be- 
tween the  great  works  of  literature  and  the  money  they  may  or 
may  not  earn  for  their  authors,  for  the  point  is  a  cardinal  one  in 
any  forecast  of  our  own  national  fortune  in  letters.  It  serves  in 
this  place  to  mark  off  the  limit  within  which  the  commercial 
motive  does  operate  with  some  mastery  over  the  result.  The 
new  thing  in  literary  conditions  in  this  century  is  the  rise  and 
increase  of  the  reading  public,  infinitely  varied  in  what  it  seeks 
and  vast  in  its  numbers,  but  not  widely  sensitive  to  pure  litera- 
ture. The  whole  mass  of  books  which  aim  to  spread  informa- 
tion, all  the  ever-multiplying  series  of  scientific  works,  literary 
biographies,  history  manuals,  collections  of  standard  authors  of 
the  past,  selected  poetry  and  prose,  the  exhaustless  library  of 
travel — in  a  word,  the  literature  of  knowledge  for  the  people — 
all  this,  broadly  speaking,  is  produced  for  a  price.  The  demand 
is  an  opportunity  for  publishers  and  writers  to  make  money, 
and  the  supply  follows  the  demand.  The  commercial  motive  in 
this  region  often  blends  with  an  enlightened  desire  among  the 
educated  class  to  spread  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  as  an  ele- 
ment of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  market  that  is  stocked 
in  the  process  for  value  received.  The  literature  of  popular 
knowledge,  however,  is  strictly  limited  in  its  character;  it  must 
be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  same  for  the  lowest  as  for  the  highest 
intellect,  and  one  with  the  truth  as  it  has  been  written  by  the 
best  authority.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  any  sinister  influ- 
ence,  except  so  far  as  incompetent  writers  may  be  employed  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness,  and  this  seldom  occurs. 

The  case  is  wholly  different  when  the  literature  of  popular 
amusement  is  approached.  Here  the  observer  comes  at  once 
upon  that  numerous  body  of  readers  which  has  been  named  the 
Unknown  Public ;  it  lies  outside  of  the  ordinary  literary  field 
and  is  as  strange  to  reputed  men  of  letters  as  their  works  are  to 
it.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  one  well  informed  in 
regard  to  current  literature  to  pick  up  from  time  to  time  a  mag- 
azine, paper,  or  book  of  which  he  never  heard,  and  to  find  that 
it  has  thousands  of  readers;  the  authors*  names  are  unknown 
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to  him,  their  subjects  and  methods  are  strange;  the  whole /com- 
plexion of  the  thing  is  of  a  different  world.  Occasionally  some 
one  makes  an  excursion  into  this  new  province,  added  to  our 
literary  domain,  and  reports  what  he  has  found  of  the  taste  and 
morals  prevailing  there;  and  what  we  learn  breaks  on  our  rou- 
tine of  thought  and  feeling  very  much  as  the  applause  of  the 
gallery-gods  does  at  the  theatre.  This  literature  is  altogether 
too  vaguely  within  our  view  to  be  discussed.  It  has  been  said 
in  the  copyright  agitation  that  much  of  it  is  of  English  origin, 
and  will  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  competition  of  a  better 
American  kind.  One  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  it  with  certainty ; 
it  is  all  written  for  money.  And  if  English  writers  have  been 
found,  who  in  their  own  country  have  produced  for  a  similar 
class  of  readers  among  their  countrymen  work  of  this  sort,  what 
reason  is  there  to  believe  that  American  writers  will  not  also  be 
found  to  produce  the  same  thing  \mder  copyright  here  for  the 
price  that  suffices  there?  It  seems  erroneous  to  think  that  this 
reading  public  prefers  what  is  called  "  good  literature  "  to  what 
it  already  pays  for,  and  takes  the  latter  merely  because  it  is 
cheaper.  Cheap  editions  of  what  educated  men  suppose  would 
infallibly  appeal  to  this  public  have  been  issued,  and  the  choice 
could  not  be  bettered;  but  the  editions  remained  unsold.  There 
is  a  demand  for  just  that  sort  of  reading  which  is  now  taken  in 
vast  quantities,  and  it  will  infallibly  be  satisfied  until  the  taste 
changes.  Is  it  doubtful  that  it  is  already  being  satisfied  by 
American  writers  who  are  ready  to  do  more  of  the  same  kind  for 
the  same  wages?  Such  publications  are  a  part  of  the  book- 
trade;  they  are  commercially  valuable;  the  copyright  law,  at 
best,  has  only  raised  the  price — ^perhaps  not  even  that. 

Somewhat  nearer  to  us  than  this  nameless  literature  of  which 
the  manufacture  goes  on  unnoticed  by  the  journals  of  literary 
opinion  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  educated  class,  are 
the  books  which  win  great  popular  success.  They  are  clearly 
^within  range.  The  names  that  lead  the  rest  readily  occur — 
Ouida,  Roe,  Lew  Wallace,  Albert  Ross,  Bellamy,  and  more  at 
will.  The  great  sale  that  all  or  some  of  the  works  of  these  au- 
thors have  had,  is  proof  of  a  multitude  of  readers  in  each  case; 
and  there  is  such  variety  in  the  five  mentioned  that  it  is  fair  to 
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infer  that  no  one  of  them  exhausts  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
general  market.  Roe  and  Ross  probably  compete  very  little 
with  each  other,  and  each  numbers  his  readers  by  the  hundred 
thousands;  Ouida  and  Bellamy  are  likewise  far  apart;  but  the 
readers  of  Lew  Wallace  are,  in  large  masses,  the  same  with 
those  of  Bellamy  and  Roe.  The  audiences  of  these  writers  are 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  literature,  mere  numbers;  and  hence 
the  supply  of  this  market  embodies  in  the  strongest  form  the 
commercial  motive.  Each  author  stands  for  a  distinct  type  of 
novel  and  group  of  ideas  and  sympathies,  and  in  their  works 
may  be  found  reflected  widely  prevailing  moods  of  the  people. 
Each  has  been  imitated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  suffi- 
cient at  present  to  remark  only  upon  two,  Lew  Wallace  and 
Albert  Ross.  To  the  first  is  due  the  religious  school  of  fiction, 
which  shows  no  signs  of  becoming  barren,  and  on  the  contraiy 
may  long  continue ;  the  school  which  usually  turns  the  gospels 
into  sensational  novels,  but  sometimes  resorts  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  its  plots.  It  presents  a  curious  return  of  popular  taste 
to  the  old  miracle-play,  as  unlikely  a  reversion  as  could  have 
been  dreamed  of.  Taken  age  for  age  with  the  change  of  civili- 
zation, our  time,  in  finding  interest  in  a  Biblical  novel,  repeats 
the  period  of  the  religious  drama,  and  occasionally  the  latter* 
day  story  is  as  crude,  comparatively,  as  was  the  earlier  play, 
as  cx>arse  in  its  feeling  and  as  revolting  in  its  action.  Lew 
Wallace,  learning  from  Kingsley  and  Victor  Hugo  certain  liter- 
ary  effects,  wrote  a  tale  that  was  at  least  powerfid  in  adventure, 
scene-painting,  and  the  feeling  for  humanity ;  it  had  force,  though 
somewhat  rudely  exercised ;  and,  if  its  attraction  was  at  times  a 
meretricious  glitter,  there  was  also  much  besides  to  hold  and 
fasten  the  mind  by  the  energy  of  great  ideas  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  built.  If  the  actual  reverence  of  the  reader  was 
not  offended  and  his  sense  of  artistic  propriety  was  not  violated, 
there  is  no  room  to  wonder  that  he  enjoyed  the  tale  and  felt  it 
deeply.  But,  while  to  say  this  is  justly  due  to  the  author,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  similar  allowance  for  the  imitations  to 
which  his  example  gave  rise;  they  are  only  degradations  of  the 
sacred  story.  The  works  of  Albert  Ross  are  of  a  very  different 
order.    It  is  not  surprising  that  one  almost  involuntarily  says 
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that,  if  this  is  what  the  people  prefer  to  rsad,  it  were  better  had 
they  never  learned  their  letters.  Such  a  feeling  can  be  only 
momentary,  but  it  is  natural.  As  it  is  better  that  a  man  should 
vote  though  he  vote  for  a  scoundrel,  it  is  better  that  he  should 
read  though  he  read  bad  books.  The  literature  of  the  seventh 
commandment  has  not  hitherto  flourished  in  conmiunities  of 
English  blood  either  in  the  crude  or  the  developed  form  of 
fiction ;  but  it  is  certainly  increasing  on  the  book-stalls,  and  it  is 
widely  read.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  plea  was  made  by  one 
of  those  who  regret  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  English  novel 
that,  since  we  are  to  have  such  stories  by  inferior  authors  and 
in  their  most  unliterary  form,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
by  masters  of  the  art  in  the  French  taste.  This  is  the  same 
error  as  that  involved  in  the  expectation  that  a  better  American 
sort  of  popular  reading  will  force  out  of  the  market  the  English 
wares  already  referred  to.  The  public  which  demands  the  in- 
ferior kind  will  not  take  the  better,  if  produced.  An  American 
Guy  de  Maupassant  would  not  compete  with  Saltus  or  any 
other  of  the  authors  in  this  part  of  the  field.  These  books  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  our  journals  or  magazines,  except  when 
advertised ;  they  are  published  and  circulated  silently ;  so  far  as 
criticism  is  concerned,  they  are  ignored ;  but  they  are  read.  In 
addition  to  these  two  classes  of  novels,  which  are  comparatively 
recent  and  still  multiplying,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  cur- 
rent literature  can  easily  recall  the  sort  of  fiction  that  has  been 
most  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  public  in  very  large  editions  dur- 
ing recent  years.  The  five  authors  who  have  been  named  not 
unfairly  represent  its  good  and  evil.  They  have  received  large 
sums  for  their  works,  and  with  the  exception  of  Bellamy,  the 
commercial  motive  was  as  strong  in  their  cases  as  in  any  in 
our  day ;  other  motives  were  present,  no  doubt ;  but  the  notice- 
able thing  is  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade,  this  is  the  sort 
of  literature  which  has  brought  the  largest  immediate  returns. 

A  more  interesting,  though  not  more  important  branch  of  the 
general  subject,  and  the  last  which  will  here  be  touched  upon,  is 
the  influence  of  the  magazines,  which  to  a  considerable  degree 
are  the  paymasters  of  authors  both  young  and  old.  The  matter 
is  more  complicated  in  respect  to  tiiese,  but  one  or  two  promi- 
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s  can  be  made  out.  The  earlier  reviews,  the  great 
>f  the  first  half  of  the  century,  certainly  gave  to  their 
ies  the  best  intellectual  opinion  of  the  day,  and  they 
uture  the  essay  as  Macaulay  conceived  it  in  England 
ell  wrote  it  among  ourselves.  The  great  popular 
f  to-day,  vast  as  is  their  beneficent  influence  among 
joth  for  knowledge  and  for  entertainment,  have  done 
otable  as  that,  in  pure  literature.  The  "  Atlantic '' 
>rable  record  of  new  authors  encouraged  under  its 
years  past,  and  of  established  authors  sustained  in 
ard  and  brought  more  before  the  public.  The  other 
ave  given  us  the  dialect  story  in  particular,  and  the 
ti  general ;  that  is  to  say,  this  form  of  literature  has 
under  the  demand  made  for  it,  and  with  more  or  less 
execution  it  chiefly  characterizes. the  literary  pro- 
time.  They  have  also  fostered  light  verse,  and 
ose  French  metrical  forms  in  which  a  yoiing  man  of 
Dst  easily  make  the  least  of  himself.  The  general 
all  later  magazine  writing,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
he  momentary,  the  striking,  the  epigranmaatic, 
icidenta  at  the  most,  and  bon  mot  and  bricd-lrac  at 
Illy  their  literature  is  here  spoken  of,  and  that  ele- 
i  is,  except  for  fiction,  a  subordinate  one.  Is  it  not, 
ce,  due  to  the  magazines  mainly  that  our  literature 
las  been  aptly  styled  the  "cherry-stone"  type? 
literature  most  admirable,  no  doubt;  but  the  best 
xre  but  trifles,  though  they  be  now  and  then  im- 
'  magazines  have  some  powerful  attractions  which, 
with  this  topic,  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  in 
>  give  an  unknown  writer  a  largo  audience  at  once, 
aving  earned  the  right  to  be  listened  to;  the  mere 
is  name  in  the  table  of  contents  gives  a  kind  of 
ures  mention  in  many  papers  and  advertisements, 
puts  the  machinery  of  journalistic  fame  at  his  serv- 
^o  being.  The  press,  too,  in  its  eagerness  for  per- 
d  the  taxing  of  all  resources  to  fill  its  issues,  gives 
in  the  spread  of  this  notoriety,  such  as  it  is.  It 
easy  as  now  for  an  author  to  be  named  in  print 
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irrespective  of  what  he  has  done.  He  is  known,  if  his  works 
are  not.  For  this  the  magazines  are  chiefly  responsible,  not  by 
choice  but  by  tlie  necessity  of  the  case.  The  natural  desire  of  a 
writer  for  a  great  body  of  readers  and  for  personal  reputation  is 
thus  satisfied  at  once,  and,  as  the  magazine  is  his  easiest  road  to 
these  ends,  he  is  willing  to  submit  to  its  conditions  almost  with- 
out a  thought;  besides,  if  he  needs  money,  there  is  the  best 
counter  for  him  to  go  to,  and  the  cherry-stone,  in  story,  essay,  or 
poem,  is  most  sure  of  quick  purchase.  So  far  as  the  working  of 
the  commercial  motive  is  illustrated  by  the  magazines  in  other 
departments  than  literature  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  se- 
cures the  most  authoritative  knowledge  in  the  most  portable  and 
interesting  form,  and  parallels  the  service  done  by  the  same 
motive  in  the  book-literature  of  popular  knowledge.  But  so  far 
as  literature  in  the  strict  sense  is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  magazine  for  general  circula- 
tion permit  much  substantial  encouragement  of  it.  On  Ae  con- 
trary, if  we  judge  by  the  results  of  the  last  score  of  years,  it 
would  seem  that  the  magazines  tend  rather  to  emasculate  liter- 
ary talent  by  directing  it  to  small  things,  except  in  fiction,  and 
even  in  that  department  the  influence  is  in  the  same  direction. 

If  these  generalizations  upon  a  very  broad  and  complex  sub- 
ject have  any  validity  it  must  be  concluded  that  writing  for 
money  would  lead  rather  to  hack-work  for  the  nameless  trade 
of  the  Unknown  Public ;  or  to  emulation  of  those  who  must  be 
called  our  literary  demagogues,  often  no  doubt  sincere,  as  politi- 
cal demagogues  also  are — Ouida,  Roe,  Lew  Wallace,  Albert  Ross, 
and  Bellamy ;  or  to  contributing  to  magazines  under  conditions 
highly  unfavorable  to  literature  of  a  great  kind.  In  other  words, 
it  must  be  thought  that  the  conunercial  motive  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  secure  literature  important  enough  to  be  called  national. 
The  fact  is  that  the  book-trade,  like  other  branches  of  business, 
consults  the  taste  of  its  customers  and  seeks  to  please  the  laigest 
number.  The  reading  public  is  now  such,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged,  that  the  mass  of  readers  is  too  imperfectly  cultivated  to 
impose  such  standards,  either  in  matter  or  style,  as  would  make 
a  national  literature  of  the  first  order.  Our  national  life  has  been 
rather  of  the  Roman  cast.     Our  great  achievements  have  been 
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political,  military,  and  engineering.  Our  renown  rests  on  these. 
Our  literature  has  been  incidental ;  but,  modest  as  it  is,  it  is 
much  cared  for  by  a  considerable  and  influential  part  of  the 
people.  It  will  be  welcomed  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
I>ast;  but  great  authors  must  still  be  content  to  write  from  the 
inner  impulse  and  to  wait  for  their  fortunes,  without  much  care 
for  the  money  that  may  be  gained.  The  notion  that  the  copy- 
light  law  will  make  any  appreciable  difference  is  probably  a 
mistaken  one.  The  increase  of  gain  from  foreign  sales  will  be 
very  slight,  except  in  the  case  of  genius,  and  then  it  will  come 
only  after  the  time  of  struggle,  when  encouragement  is  no  longer 
needed.  Copyright  is  justice^ — that  is  all,  and  that  is  enough. 
The  cloud  of  argument,  arising  from  other  grounds,  that  has 
gathered  about  it  may  have  served  a  purpose ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  longer  obscure  the  main  issue.  The  ground  of 
justice  is  one  from  which  advance  can  still  be  made;  the  ground 
of  expediency,  once  admitted,  ends  in  inevitable  compromise. 
So  far  as,  in  the  course  of  the  agitation,  it  has  been  made  to  ap- 
pear that  literature  which  has  greatness  in  it,  for  the  author  and 
the  nation,  is  dependent  on  pecuniary  gain,  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less,  or  is  encouraged  by  the  strengthening  of  the  commer- 
cial motive,  the  argument  is  not  only  fallacious,  but  at  the  pres- 
^  ent  time  rather  works  against  our  chances  of  literature  than  for 
them.  At  the  best  this  motive  has  operated  to  give  us  in  late 
years  humor  and  fiction,  characteristic,  it  is  true,  but  unprofita- 
ble in  proportion  to  its  excellence,  and  in  no  instance  recognized 
with  certainty  to  belong  to  the  literature  that  lasts  beyond  its 
generation.  No  one  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  now 
ruling  would  feel  free  to  advise  any  youth,  however  talented, 
to  trust  to  literature  for  his  living;  the  chances  are  many  against 
one  that  he  would  find  his  grave  in  journalism.  On  the  other 
hand  no  one  would  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  a  condition  precedent 
to  his  success  in  contributing  to  the  literature  of  his  country, 
even  if  he  had  genius,  is  to  throw  away  all  thought  of  money  in 
the  present,  to  refuse  to  work  for  it  unless  it  comes  in  his  way 
of  work,  and  e8|)ecially  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  little  success 
for  a  little  thing. 

George  E.  Woodbebry. 
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The  missionary  fathers  planted  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  in 
California  contemporaneously  with  the  founding  of  religious  and 
educational  institutions,  but  merely  to  supply  the  domestic  de- 
mand, and  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  fruit- 
culture  has  been  engaged  in  there  for  revenue.  Its  importance 
as  a  source  of  wealth  is  now  fully  appreciated,  and  its  develop 
ment  henceforth  will  be  very  great.  The  fruits  that  are  success- 
fully grown  in  California  are  the  apple,  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
the  pear,  the  plum,  the  prune,  the  nectarine,  the  cherry,  the  fig, 
the  olive,  the  guava,  the  loquat,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime, 
all  the  berries,  grapes  for  the  table,  for  raisins,  and  for  wines, 
the  English  walnut,  and  the  almond.  These  fruits  do  not  grow 
equally  well  in  every  locality,  and  some  of  them  are  confined 
to  particular  sections.  In  common  parlance,  fruits  in  California 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  deciduous  and  the  citrous,  and 
for  convenience  they  will  be  thus  designated  in  this  article. 

Fruit-culture  began  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  State;  that 
portion  first  attracted  immigration.  It  had  San  Francisco  for 
a  shipping  point  and  the  Sacramento  River  for  transportation. 
It  has  numerous  rich  valleys  and  extensive  plains,  it  was  first 
connected  by  rail  with  the  East,  and  it  has  been  more  densely 
peopled  than  any  other  section.  Naturally  development  and 
diversification  of  products  took  place  earlier  there  than  else- 
where, and  therefore  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
it  takes  the  lead.  The  citrous  fruits  are  not  successfully  grown 
there,  and  cannot  be,  except  in  a  few  limited  and  favored  spots, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  that  part  of  the 
State  give  it  advant^es  over  any  other  section  in  the  production 
of  all  the  deciduous  fruits,  berries,  and  grapes.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  people  of  that  section  practise  superior  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  and  have  been  more  careful  in  picking,  pack- 
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ing,  preserving,  and  shipping  their  fruits  than  those  of  southern 
California.  Their  products  have  acquired  a  better  name  in  the 
markets,  and  are  more  widely  known ;  and  it  may  be  that  that 
section  of  the  State  is  best  adapted  to  growing  many  kinds  of 
fruit.  But  the  success  that  has  followed  the  efforts  made  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  within  the  last  two  years  has  im- 
mensely increased  expectations  and  given  strong  evidence  that 
southern  California  can  successfully  compete  with  the  central 
section  in  growing  most,  if  not  all,  classes  of  deciduous  fruits. 

The  Tehachapi  range  of  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  what  is  called  the  "  citrous  belt."  South- 
em  California,  as  commonly  understood,  comprises  six  counties : 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino, 
and  San  Di^o.  The  climate  is  sui  generis,  and  in  giving  range 
to  productions  it  is  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  lying  in  the  same  latitude.  The  Tehachapi 
range  connects  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  Coast  Bange  and  ex- 
tends to  the  sea.  For  200  miles  on  the  coast,  and  for  distances 
inland  varying  from  a  few  miles  to  80  miles,  the  country  is  open 
to  the  sea  breezes.  The  winds  are  monsoons  and  blow  from  the 
north-west  during  the  summer  and  from  the  south  and  south- 
east in  the  winter,  modifying  the  temperature  properly  in  all 
seasons.  There  are  no  frosts  that  do  appreciable  damage,  and 
it  is  never  oppressively  hot.  The  climate  is  especially  adapted 
to  growing  the  citrous  fruits,  the  fig,  the  guava,  the  walnut,  and 
the  almond. 

The  soil  of  California  in  valleys  and  upon  **  mesas  "  contains 
mineral  and  v^etable  fertilizers  that  have  for  ages  been  washed 
down  from  the  mountains.  Its  richness  is  almost  phenomenal^ 
and  it  has  borne  all  kinds  of  crops  so  abundantly  and  so  long 
that  many  Califomians  believe  that  its  fertility  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted. But  it  is,  of  course,  not  of  the  same  strength  or  depth 
in  all  localities.  The  belief  in  its  inexhaustibility  has  led  to  im- 
perfect cultivation,  and  to  the  growing  of  such  continuous  crops 
that  production  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  might  have  been. 
Vineyards  have  borne  for  a  hundred  years  in  some  cases  without 
replanting  and  without  fertilization.  Deciduous  fruit  orchards 
are  rarely  enriched ;  until  within  the  last  10  or  15  years  orange 
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groves  were  not  fertilized,  and  the  fertilization  of  many  of  them 
is  still  n^lected.  As  it  is  apparent  that  fruit  will  in  the  early 
future  become  the  greatest  source  of  profit,  the  people  are  study- 
ing methods  of  cultivation,  are  b^inning  to  utilize  all  the  means 
of  developing  production  to  the  utmost,  and  are  making  use  not 
only  of  manures  produced  in  the  country  but  of  all  valuable  and 
available  commercial  fertilizers,  with  excellent  results.  Soil 
and  climate  are  so  favorable  that  the  fruit  crop  never  fails, 
though  the  yield  is  not  always  the  same,  and  on  the  average 
profits  are  eminently  satisfactory. 

As  is  well  known,  California  has  its  wet  season  and  its  dry 
season,  and  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation  is  an  important  mat- 
ter to  be  considered.  It  is  necessary  only  in  the  production  of 
certain  kinds  of  fruit.  The  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  not  irri- 
gated, as  a  rule,  and  they  bear  fruit  as  abundantly  and  of  better 
flavor  without  it.  In  selecting  a  place  for  peaches,  apricots, 
prunes,  apples,  cherries,  pears,  nectarines,  or  figs,  only  soil  and 
climate  need  to  be  regarded.  The  wine  grape  has  more  sugar 
without  irrigation,  and  it  is  asserted  by  men  of  experience  in 
wine-production  that  a  good  article  cannot  be  produced  with 
irrigation,  but  the  muscat  or  raisin  grape  vine  must  have  water 
during  the  dry  season  in  order  to  insure  a  large  yield  and  a  good 
quality.  Absence  of  fogs  or  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  es- 
sential during  the  drying  season.  Fresno  and  other  localities  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  are  especially  adapted  to  raisin-culture 
on  account  of  a  rich  soil,  abundance  of  water,  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early 
autumn.  The  same  is  true  of  El  Cajon  valley  in  San  Di^o 
County,  of  Hesperia,  and  generally  of  San  Bernardino,  and  of  a 
portion  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  walnut  tree  requires  some 
irrigation  unless  it  be  planted  in  moist  land  where  the  water  is 
near  the  surface.  The  cost  of  pnxiucing  the  deciduous  fruits  is 
small,  and  the  net  profit  is  large.  The  fig  tree  is  a  profuse  and 
constant  bearer  and  requires  very  little  attention.  The  peach, 
the  apricot,  the  prune,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  nectarine 
begin  bearing  very  early.  The  walnut  is  of  slower  growth  and 
does  not  produce  in  large  quantity  till  the  tree  is  from  16  to  18 
years  old,  but  its  longevity  exceeds  that  of  the  other  deciduous 
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trees.    All  the  berries  yield  abundantly,  but  they  require  liberal 
irrigation. 

Citrous  trees  require  generous  irrigation  and  a  deep,  rich  soil. 
Experience  in  other  countries  demonstrates  that  they  flourish 
best  in  a  stiff  loam  or  calcareous  marl  intermingled  with  vegetable 
humus.  The  citrous  tree,  being  evergreen  and  returning  but 
little  that  it  takes  from  the  soil,  is  extremely  exhaustive  of  fer- 
tility. It  requires  intelligent  and  thorough  cultivation  and  lib- 
eral fertilization.  It  is  generous  when  well  treated,  but  revenge- 
ful when  neglected.  The  longevity  of  the  orange  tree  is  very 
great.  There  are  trees  in  the  Old  World  that  are  reported  to  be 
centuries  old  and  are  still  bearing.  The  seedling  does  not  reach 
its  highest  bearing  state  till  it  is  40  or  50  years  old,  and  it  there- 
after continues  from  50  to  80  years  with  undiminished  power. 
The  budded  trees,  such  as  the  navels  and  bloods,  are  more 
precocious  and,  reasoning  from  a  general  rule,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  do  not  last  so  long.  However  that  may  be,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-one  who  plants  an  orange  orchard  will  have  a 
comfortable  income  after  six  or  eight  years,  and  thereafter  it 
will  be  princely  during  his  life  and  the  life  of  his  children.  The 
olive  flourishes  in  southern  California,  but  its  cultivation  as  yet 
is  limited.  Great  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  El  wood 
Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  Kimball  Brothers,  of  San 
Diego  County.  Very  little  pickling  has  been  done,  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  being  used  in  making  oil. 

Profits  from  the  cultivation  of  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  have 
been  and  are  very  large,  but  as  yet  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
fig,  the  walnut,  the  lemon,  and  the  lime,  have  been  but  little 
developed.  Numerous  general  statements  which  seem  marvel- 
lous have  been  published,  showing  how  much  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit  has  been  produced  per  acre.  In  order  that  facts 
may  be  stated,  I  have  communicated  with  growers  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  asking  exact  information,  that  all  localities 
may  be  impartially  represented. 

The  Hon.  J.  F.  Crank,  of  Lamanda    Park,  Los  Angeles 

County,  who  has  250  acres  of  wine-grape  vines,  says  that  for 

several  years  past  his  vineyard  has  netted  him  $100  per  acre, 

and  this  is  a  common  result  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  wine 
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grapes  are  grown.  The  raisin  yields  a  profit  in  Fresno,  San 
Di^o,  San  Bernardino,  and  Los  Angeles  Counties  of  from  $160 
to  $400  per  acre,  wlien  the  vines  are  in  full  bearing.  It  costs 
more  to  produce  the  raisin  grape  than  the  wine  grape.  Walnut 
orchards  yield  from  $200  to  $400  per  acre  when  the  trees  are  18 
or  20  years  old.  Mr.  James  Stuart,  of  Downey,  Los  Angeles 
County,  has  received  every  year  for  the  last  four  years  $600  net 
for  figs  grown  upon  72  trees,  of  which  108  are  planted  to  the  acre. 
I  received  $150  for  the  lemons  from  one  third  of  an  acre;  and 
they  were  not  cured  but  sold  to  local  dealers.  Similar  results 
have  been  achieved  in  San  Di^o,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  and 
elsewhere  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Last  season  Mr.  C.  C. 
Thompson,  of  Pasadena,  sold  his  fruit  from  38  acres  of  peaches, 
apricots,  and  prunes,  for  $9,294,  the  cost  of  production  being 
$1,000.  Li  another  case  in  Pasadena,  about  which  1  personally 
know,  the  peaches  from  one  and  a  half  acres  sold  for  $500  on 
the  trees.  Last  year  Major  Chase  in  El  Cajon  valley,  San  Di^o 
County,  received  $2,600  from  five  and  a  half  acres  of  prune 
trees,  and  the  cost  of  production  and  preparation  for  market  was 
$300.  Prom  16  acres  of  apricots  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Azusa,  last 
year  received  $7,300  after  paying  the  cost  of  producing  and  pre- 
serving for  market. 

Governor  Markham  received  $350  from  one  acre  of  orange 
trees  in  South  Pasadena  in  1889 — the  fourth  bearing  year — 
and  the  cost  of  production  was  $26.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
James  Smith,  of  Pasadena,  received  $1,810  net,  for  oranges 
produced  on  three  and  one  third  acres.  Mr.  A.  B.  Chapman,  at 
Chapman,  for  the  crop  of  last  year  on  five  acres,  received  $500 
per  acre.  Mr.  C.  0.  Monroe,  of  Monrovia,  for  last  season's  crop 
grown  on  three  and  three  fourths  acres,  received  $1,775  net. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Graves,  of  Alhambra,  raised  last  season  on  eight  acres 
7,000  boxes  of  oranges,  which  he  sold  for  $1.35  per  box ;  and  184 
trees  yielded  Mr.  F.  Q.  Story  $4  per  tree,  120  trees  to  the  acre. 
Judge  E.  M.  Ross  received  for  his  last  crop  produced  on  some- 
what more  than  50  acres  at  Glendale  an  average  of  $500  per  acre, 
net.  These  cases  are  all  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Mr.  Frank 
P.  Morrison,  of  Redlands,  San  Bernardino  County,  received  for 
the  last  year's  crop  $900  per  acre,  and  the  Hon.  Sdpio  Craig 
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says  that  seedling  orchards  in  that  county  will  average  $400  to 
$600  per  acre.  Kiverside  is  the  most  celebrated  place  for  orange 
production  in  the  State.  Receipts  per  acre  have  been  as  high  as 
$1,200,  and  $400  and  upward  are  not  uncommon.  Similar  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  at  Anaheim,  Orange,  and  Tustin,  in 
Orange  County;  at  Duarte,  Pomona,  and  Vernon,  in  Los  An- 
geles County ;  and  also  in  San  Diego,  though  orange  culture  is 
yet  limited  in  that  country. 

Cases  may  be  cited  in  great  numbers  where  large  profits  have 
been  realized.  It  is  customary  to  claim  that  certain  localities 
are  especially  favored  on  account  of  soil  and  climate,  but  results 
show  that  there  are  hundreds  of  places  in  California  where  fruits 
are  grown  with  substantially  the  same  success.  Differences  in 
results  are  due  in  part  to  climate  and  soil,  but  more  to  erroneous 
selection  of  varieties  and  to  defective  methods  of  cultivation. 
Time  will  very  soon  demonstrate  that  no  locality  has  a  monop- 
oly of  superior  natural  conditions.  The  cases  cited  do  exagger- 
ate general  results  if  the  production  of  all  orchards  and  vine- 
yards is  considered,  for  there  are  many  which  have  suffered  from 
neglect  or  from  unintelligent  management.  If  the  figures  given 
in  specific  cases  are  reduced  one  half,  no  one  will  maintain  that 
they  would  then  be  above  the  average  of  general  results;  and, 
if  that  be  the  rule  upon  which  judgment  is  formed,  it  will  yet 
be  undeniable  that  profits  from  fruit-culture  in  California  exceed 
anything  that  has  been  or  can  be  achieved  elsewhere  in  the 
country  in  agricultural  or  horticultural  production. 

I  am  unable,  with  the  data  at  command,  fully  to  state  the 
quantities  of  fruits  produced  in  California.  There  are  no  figures 
showing  the  extent  of  local  consumption,  or  even  accurately 
all  that  is  exported.  Considerable  quantities  are  carried  away 
by  sea,  but  the  ports  from  which  shipments  are  made  are  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  exact- 
ness. From  the  new  port  of  Redondo  Beach  alone  1,448  tons 
were  shipped  in  1890.  Most  of  the  fruit,  however,  is  carried  out 
of  the  State  by  rail,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  F^ 
roads.  As  the  latter  road  has  no  line  north  of  Mohave,  its  ship- 
ments are  confined  to  points  in  southern  California.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  former  road,  for  1889  and  1890,  was  as  follows: 
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North  of  MohaTO.  South  of  Mohave. 

18».  1890.  1880.  1890. 

Tods.  Toqb.  Tods.  Tods. 

Citrous  fruits, .,i.»» 21  72  11,088  9,943 

Deciduous  fruits,  green, 24,851  25,785  73  527 

Dried  fruits,  except  raisins, 15,888  19,560  678  2,424 

Canned  fruits, 18,798  42,529  758  1,362 

Raisins, 7,816  13,665  969  888 

Nuts, 411  188  850  598 

The  Santa  F^  road  carried  out  of  the  State  the  following 
quantities  for  the  years  1889  and  1890,  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1891,  from  each  of  the  four  Southern  counties: 

San  Diego.  San  Bernardino. 

1880.      180a    1801  (6  montlis).    1880.       1800.  1801  (6  months). 
Tons.  Tons.  T6ns.  Tons.     Tons.        Tons. 

Citrous  fruits, lOi    231  95  3,475  5,495  6,856 

Green  and  dned  fruits,...  60      264  12  480  2,040  24 

Raisins 84      900  46  2,280  2,952  108 

Walnuts, ..  ..         24 

Loe  Angeles.  Orange. 

/ * V    / * V 

1880.      1800.    1801  (6  months).    1880.       1800.  1801  (6  months), 
Tons.    Tons.  Tons.  Tons.     Tons.         Tons. 

Citrous  fruits, 2,940  1,806  4,998  787  693         1,654 

Green  and  dried  fruits,..      72  1,764  680  167  168              12 

Raisins, 24     108  ..  72  12 

Walnuts, 262     252  ..  12  24 

During  the  speculative  excitement  in  southern  California, 
which  terminated  in  1888,  little  attention  was  given  to  fruit-cul- 
ture. Lands  were  purchased  to  a  considerable  extent  by  non- 
residents for  .speculative  purposes,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
"boom"  left  many  residents  inextricably  involved  in  debt. 
The  result  was  that  discouragement  prevailed,  and  it  was  not 
till  1890  that  the  people  put  forth  efforts  to  recuperate  by  agri- 
culture or  horticulture.  Many  orchards  and  vineyards  had  been 
neglected.  A  better  feeling  now  prevails,  and  a  change  of  con- 
ditions has  been  wrought.  The  spirit  of  speculation  has  been 
replaced  by  a  determination  to  enhance  values  by  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  through  cultivation.  New  orchards  and  vine- 
yards have  been  extensively  planted,  and  evidences  of  prosperity 
prevail  on  every  hand.  The  early  future  will  disclose  an  im- 
mense  increase  in  fruit-production. 
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No  enemy  of  the  apricot,  the  nectarine,  the  prune,  the  fig, 
the  guava,  the  walnut,  or  the  several  kinds  of  berries  has  yet 
appeared.  In  some  localities  the  grape  vine  has  been  afflicted 
with  a  disease  which  has  done  considerable  damage,  but  the 
opinion  prevails  that  it  is  disappearing.  Peaches,  pears,  and 
plums  have  enemies,  but  these  are  easily  and  inexpensively 
disposed  of.  A  few  years  ago  enemies  of  the  citrous  fruits  were 
imported,  whose  ravages  were  disastrous  in  some  localities. 
They  are  the  so-called  red  and  white  scales.  The  latter  have 
been  completely  exterminated  by  the  Australian  lady-bird,  or 
vedcdia  cardinalis,  imported  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  red  scale  is  rapidly  disappearing  through  the  effect  of  spray- 
ing, and  in  some  localities  through  the  work  of  a  parasite  which 
has  made  its  appearance.  This  pest  is  now  regarded  as  trifling; 
at  any  rate  it  does  not  deter  the  people  from  making  vigorous 
efforts  in  planting  citrous  orchards.  That  there  are  enemies  of 
fruit  trees  should  not  therefore  disparage  fruit^ulture  in  Cali- 
fornia. No  valuable  productions  of  the  earth  are  exempt  from 
foes.  The  world  has  been  searched  in  vain  for  a  place  where 
they  do  not  exist,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  such  spot 
has  ever  been  heard  of  except  the  Garden  of  Eden.  No  part  of 
the  country  where  fruit  of  any  kind  is  grown  has  suffered  as 
little  from  pests  as  California. 

The  great  increase  of  fruit-production  within  the  last  few 
years  has  raised  the  question  in  the  minds  of  some  whether 
there  is  not  danger  of  over-production  in  the  early  future,  to 
such  an  extent  that  prices  will  be  so  reduced  as  to  leave  no  mar- 
gin for  profit.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  land  and  to  the 
expense  of  production,  profits  hitherto  have  been  enormous,  and 
there  can  be  a  large  reduction  in  prices  before  the  fruit  industry 
will  cease  to  be  remunerative.  At  the  present  time  the  pro- 
duction is  far  less  than  the  demand.  There  are  a  few  kinds  of 
fruit  that  may  be  produced  in  excess  of  consumption,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  and  the  berries  that  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  peach  is  popular  the  country  over ;  it  is  not  gener- 
ally produced  in  abundance  everywhere,  and  the  area  where  it  is 
successfully  grown  is  diminishing  continually.  Though  prunes 
are  raised  in  several  sections,  still  we  are  importing  quantities 
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from  foreign  countries.  The  apricot,  the  fig,  the  raisin,  the 
grape,  and  the  walnut  are  grown  in  very  few  places  except  the 
southern  half  of  California,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  olive. 
The  wine  grape  is  cultivated  with  success  in  few  and  restricted 
districts  outside  of  this  State.  California  is  already  regarded  as 
the  France  of  America,  and  her  wines  not  only  find  favor  at 
homo,  but  are  sold  in  quantities  in  several  European  countries. 
In  the  United  States  oranges  and  lemons  are  produced  only  in 
California  and  Florida.  The  orange  crop  of  the  latter  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  way  before  that  of  the  former  is  ready  for  the 
market.  The  California  orange  is  of  slower  growth  than  the 
Florida  product  and  does  not  decay  so  soon.  The  orange  season 
in  California  lasts  five  months,  beginning  January  first,  and  it 
will  be  prolonged  in  future,  as  the  people  are  planting  Valencia 
oranges,  which  do  not  ripen  till  July.  The  lemon  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  frost  than  the  orange,  and  it  is  produced  with  more  diffi- 
culty in  Florida  than  in  southern  California  for  the  reason  that 
the  former  State  is  more  subject  to  frost.  It  is  a  fruit  exten- 
sively consumed,  and  domestic  production  is  hardly  a  tithe  of 
our  consumption.  The  wide  range  of  productions  in  California 
operates  as  a  check  upon  over-production  in  any  one  thing.  If 
too  much  of  one  kind  is  produced,  and  too  little  of  another,  it  is 
easy  to  change  from  one  to  the  other,  or  the  people  can  resort  to 
growing  grain  and  vegetables.  It  is  not  as  if  productions  were 
limited  in  range 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fruit-production  in  California 
will  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  but 
this  is  not  a  proper  rule  for  calculating  future  demand.  Con- 
sumption 2>er  captto  will  be  larger;  for  by  continued  use  luxu- 
ries are  converted  into  necessaries.  The  time  is  not  distant 
when  fruit  of  some  kind  upon  the  table  will  be  deemed  as  essen- 
tial to  good  living  as  sugar.  Abundance  also  stimulates  efforts 
to  find  new  markets  and  to  extend  trade.  There  are  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  only  occasionally  see  oranges, 
and  there  are  still  more  who  do  not  use  fruit  as  a  regular  article 
of  food.  Americans  are  the  greatest  consumers  in  the  world ; 
and  producers,  dealers,  and  transporters  will  exert  themselves 
to  place  fruits  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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If  prices  are  reduced  in  the  future  there  will  be  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss.  The  orchards  and  vineyards  will  then 
have  reached  full  bearing  condition  and  the  yield  will  generally 
be  much  greater  without  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production.  Transportation  rates  should  be  materially  reduced 
as  tonnage  increases,  for  volume  of  traffic  is  an  important  item 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the  car- 
rier's compensation. 

Oalifomians  have  large  ideas  on  the  subject  of  profits,  be- 
cause they  have  been  accustomed  to  those  which  are  inordinate. 
What  in  other  countries  would  be  regarded  as  princely  they 
are  likely  to  look  upon  as  moderate,  and  perhaps  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. Ideas  may  have  to  be  modified  and  results  estimated 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  Prices  can  be  materially  reduced 
and  still  leave  a  margin  for  satisfactory  profits.  When  fruit- 
culture  becomes  non-remunerative  it  will  be  time  to  be  discour- 
aged ;  but  that  will  not  occur  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation,  and  probably  it  will  never  occur.  There  is  every 
inducement  to  double  our  efforts,  for  they  will  be  amply  re- 
warded in  money  and  will  confer  a  blessing  upon  mankind. 

Lionel  A.  Sheldon. 


DOES  PUBLIC  LIFE  GIVE  LONG  CAREERS? 

The  attitude  of  the  recent  Republican  State  convention  in 
Ohio  toward  John  Sherman  raises  the  question  whether  his 
party  will  give  the  veteran  leader  another  term  in  the  Senate,  if 
it  has  the  chance.  The  incident  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  stability  of  public  life.  What  is  the 
likelihood  that  a  young  man,  with  an  ambition  for  a  career  as  a 
public  man,  will  be  able  to  realize  it?  How  does  our  treatment 
of  public  men  compare  with  their  treatment  by  our  fathers? 

The  colonies  inherited  from  England  the  tradition  that  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  should  be  committed  to  a  class  of  men 
who  had  shown  especial  qualifications  for  the  task  and  had  been 
trained  for  it;  and  that  such  men,  when  they  had  proved  their 
fitness,  should  be  kept  in  office  indefinitely.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  New  England.  In  Connecticut  a  man  who  once 
entered  the  Legislature  was  likely  to  be  returned  by  his  townsmen 
year  after  year  if  he  cut  a  creditable  figure  at  the  capitol.  Thus 
Jedediah  Strong,  of  Litchfield,  was  elected  to  that  body  in  1771, 
and  sat  in  it  for  thirty  regular  sessions  thereafter,  as  he  doubt- 
less might  have  continued  to  do  still  longer  if  he  had  not  fallen 
into  bad  habits.  During  this  same  period  Caleb  Strong,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  served  as  county  attorney  from  1776  to 
1800,  meanwhile  being  also  a  member  of  the  State  coimcil  in 
1780,  State  senator  from  1780  to  1789,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator from  1789  to  1796. 

In  like  manner  the  governor  was  apt  to  be  given  a  long 
tenure  of  the  office  by  successive  re-elections.  John  Hancock 
was  chief  executive  of  Massachusetts  from  1780  to  1785,  and 
again,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  from  1787  until  his  death 
in  1793;  while  Caleb  Strong  filled  the  chair  from  1800  to  1807, 
and  again  from  1812  to  1816.  In  Connecticut  the  people  kept 
the  first  Jonathan  Trumbull  in  the  governor's  chair  from  1769 
until  he  resigned  in  1783;  in  1798  they  elected  his  son  Jonathan 
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to  this  office,  and  it  became  so  much  of  a  habit  with  them  to 
do  the  same  thing  every  year  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  had 
a  life  tenure  of  the  place  when  he  died  in  1809.  Again  and 
again  New  Hampshire  called  John  Langdon  to  her  highest  office, 
his  terms  covering  the  years  1788-90,  1806-09,  and  1810-12. 
In  Vermont  Isaac  Tichenor  served  as  governor  continuously 
from  1797  to  1807,  and  again  during  1808  and  1809. 

Such  men  were  usually  collie  graduates  (Tichenor  had 
taken  the  course  at  Princeton,  and  Hancock,  Strong,  and  the  two 
Trumbulls  at  Harvard)  and  had  made  a  study  of  the  science  of 
government,  very  much  as  the  clergy  had  made  a  study  of  the- 
ology. The  common  people  were  educated  to  the  idea  that 
training  was  essential  in  a  statesman,  and  they  r^arded  the  high 
official  as  belonging  to  a  class  no  less  distinct  from  themselves 
than  the  clergy.  In  fact,  the  common  people  in  many  of  the 
States  had  little  to  do  with  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  The  right 
of  suffrage  in  New  York  was  limited  to  free-holders,  and  in 
Massachusetts  a  property  qualification  of  £60  was  essential. 

With  the  departure  from  the  stage  of  the  generation  which 
carried  through  the  Eevolution  and  established  the  new  govern- 
ment, a  change  came  over  the  public  mind.  The  poorer  classes 
demanded  that  their  lack  of  wealth  should  not  debar  them  from 
exercising  the  suffrage,  and  property  tests  for  the  ballot  went 
down  before  this  demand.  It  was  now  established  that  "  one 
man  was  as  good  as  another  "  at  the  polls.  The  next  step  was 
easy  and  inevitable.  If  one  man  were  as  well  qualified  for  the 
suffrage  as  another,  why  not  as  fit  to  hold  office?  The  rise  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency  represented  perfectly  and  ap- 
propriately this  growing  sentiment  among  the  masses.  Until 
his  day  every  one  of  the  chief  executives  had  been  a  trained 
statesman,  who  reached  the  highest  office  in  the  nation  as  the 
culmination  of  a  long  career  in  public  life.  Jackson's  accession 
meant  the  development  of  the  idea  that  government  was  not  an 
art  which  one  could  master  only  by  hard  study  and  long  experi- 
ence, but  that  it  was  something  which  came  almost  as  easily  as 
voting. 

The  old  theory  had  tended  to  keep  the  statesman  long  in 
office,  just  as  it  was  the  custom  to  retain  the  clergyman  in  his 
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church  for  life.  Such  individuals  as  Strong  and  Trumbull  were 
r^arded  as  men  who  were  infinitely  better  qualified  to  govern 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  than  Smith  or  Brown,  and  there- 
fore it  seemed  obviously  the  best  policy  to  keep  them  in  the 
executive  chair  year  after  year.  But  when  it  came  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  that  Smith  or  Brown  was  really  as  fit  to  be  gov- 
ernor as  Strong  or  Trumbull,  it  naturally  followed  that  neither 
Smith  nor  Brown  had  any  claim  to  hold  the  office  long.  In 
truth,  it  seemed  only  fair  that  Jones  and  Bobinson  should  also 
be  given  a  chance,  and  the  shorter  the  time  that  Smith  and 
Brown  served,  the  better  would  be  the  opportunities  of  the  rest. 

The  doctrine  of  "  rotation  in  office  "  was  everywhere  preached. 
Its  advocates  skilfully  played  upon  the  public  fear  that  the 
servant  might  assume  to  be  greater  than  the  master,  and  cim- 
i^gly  argued  that  this  must  prove  the  case  if  the  same  man 
were  kept  in  office  term  after  term.  The  plea  may  be  found 
well  put  in  an  editorial  article  which  appeared  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  "  Enquirer  "  during  the  autumn  of  1822,  when  members  of 
Congress  were  to  be  chosen.  The  editor  admitted  that,  "  if  men 
were  incorruptible  in  their  nature,  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
remote  their  employment  from  the  people,  longer  practice  in 
their  various  posts  would  only  improve  their  dexterity  and  use- 
fulness in  service."  But  unfortunately  the  drift,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  other  way;  like  streams  which  have  flowed  far  from 
their  native  fountains,  "  they  cease  to  partake  of  their  original 
simplicity  and  purity,  and  become  open  to  the  influence  of  every 
new  combination,-  pure  or  impure,  which  may  assail  them 
through  their  various  assailable  points."  After  pointing  out  the 
mischiefs  which  must  thus  result,  the  article  proceeded :  "  Can 
any  better  plan  be  devised  to  prevent  this  than  a  frequent  recur- 
rence of  public  servants  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  their  con- 
stituents? Let  our  members  of  Congress  be  changed;  let  them 
be  changed  often." 

So  generally  sensible  a  man  as  Hezekiah  Niles  endorsed  this 
argument  most  heartily  in  his  "  Weekly  Roister."  In  support 
of  it  he  quoted  this  remark  made  to  him  by  "  a  pure-hearted, 
strong-minded  Republican  [Democratic]  member  of  Congress" 
in  Washington  several  years  before: 
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"  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  every  member  of  Congress  ought  to  go 
out  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  be  ineligible  for  two  succeeding  years — 
for  the  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  the  very  best  men  among  us 
become  more  or  less  impressed  with  opinions  not  conformable  to  that  of 
the  people,  and  we  act  as  though  the  people  were  their  own  worst  enemies, 
requiring  our  wisdom  and  grace  to  prevent  them  from  harming  them- 
selves, so  that  the  creature  assumes  the  power  of  the  creator." 

All  of  which  Mr.  Niles  pronounced  "  as  true  as  the  Gospel." 

Another  influence  arose  about  this  time  to  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency toward  rotation  in  office.  This  was  the  development  of 
the  spoils  system,  which  followed  the  passage  in  1820  of  the  law 
fixing  a  four  years*  term  for  a  large  number  of  officers  whose 
tenure  had  previously  been  during  good  behavior,  and  making 
them  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president.  This  law  ren- 
dered possible  the  "  clean  sweep  "  policy.  When  Jackson  be- 
came president  he  declared,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  that 
"  rotation  is  a  leading  principle  in  the  Republican  [Democratic] 
creed,"  and  he  put  in  practice  the  theory  openly  enunciated 
by  Marcy  in  the  Senate,  that  "  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy."  The  judiciary  of  most  of  the  States  did  not  escape 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  this  doctrine.  The  rule  had  be^n 
to  appoint  judges  who  should  hold  their  places  during  good  be- 
havior. It  now  became  the  practice  to  elect  them  by  popular 
vote,  and  only  for  short  terms.  The .  life  tenure  of  Federal 
judges  could  hardly  have  escaped  assault  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  constitution  provides  that  they  "  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior."  Jefferson,  indeed,  went  so  far,  toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  as  to  advocate  a  change  by  which  judges  should 
be  appointed  for  only  four  or  six  years,  a  fresh  nomination  by 
the  president  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate  to  be  essential  to  a 
renewal.  His  fear  was  that  these  Federal  judges,  "  responsible 
to  no  authority  (for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scare-crow)," 
might  proceed  to  "  the  annihilation  of  constitutional  state  rights, 
and  the  removal  of  every  check,  every  counterpoise  to  the  in- 
gulfing power  of  which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign  part." 
His  argument  for  the  short  term  was  that  it  **  will  bring  their 
conduct,  at  regular  periods,  under  revision  and  probation,  and 
may  keep  them  in  equipoise  between  the  general  and  special 
government." 
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New  York  and  other  northern  States  accepted  rotation  in 
office,  and  the  spoils  system  into  which  it  so  naturally  fitted,  far 
more  heartily  than  the  South.  The  very  year  that  the  Eich- 
mond  "Enquirer"  was  preaching  the  doctrine  so  vigorously 
Virginia  re-elected  to  Congress  18  out  of  22  representatives, 
five  of  the  18  being  then  in  their  third  terms,  while  five  others 
had  served  in  from  five  to  eleven  Congresses.  The  same  year 
New  York  gave  another  term  to  only  eight  of  her  27  congress- 
men, and  but  one  of  the  eight  was  beyond  his  second  term.  One 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  two  sections  in  this 
respect  is  the  fact  that  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  continued 
in  the  South  much  longer  than  in  the  North,  Virginia  not 
abolishing  the  property  test  until  1850  and  South  Carolina 
retaining  it  until  the  civil  war.  Even  where  they  voted,  the 
poorer  classes  exerted  far  less  influence  upon  the  course  of  poli- 
tics than  in  the  North.  Moreover,  the  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  South  were  quick  to  see  the  immense  advantage  which 
length  of  service  gives  one  man  over  another  in  Congress  when 
all  other  things  are  equal.  They  perceived  that  training  and 
experience  would  go  far  to  make  their  minority  of  numbers  a 
match  in  real  effectiveness,  for  a  majority  which  was  constantly 
changing  in  composition.  The  result  was  that,  of  South  Caro- 
lina's six  representatives  in  the  last  ante-bellum  Congress,  two 
were  serving  their  fourth  terms,  and  one  his  sixth ;  while  of  Vir- 
ginia's twelve,  one  had  been  elected  three  times,  two  four  times, 
two  six  times,  and  one  seven  times.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  sections  was  thus  pointedly  characterized  by  James  Eussell 
Lowell  in  one  of  his  political  essays  published  during  the  war: 

"  Owing  to  the  wretched  policy  (if  supineness  deserve  the  name)  lai^gely 
prevalent  in  the  North,  of  sending  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  the 
men  who  needed  rather  than  ihose  who  ought  to  go  there — men  without 
the  responsibility  or  the  independence  which  only  established  reputation, 
social  position,  long  converse  with  great  questions,  or  native  strength 
of  character  can  give— and  to  the  habit  of  looking  on  a  seat  in  the  national 
legrislature  more  as  the  reward  for  partisan  activity  than  as  imposing  a  ser- 
vice of  the  highest  nature,  so  that  representatives  were  changed  as  often  as 
there  were  new  political  debts  to  pay  or  cliques  to  be  conciliated— owing  to 
these  things,  Hie  South  maintained  an  easy  superiority  at  Washington, 
and  learned  to  measure  the  Free  States  by  men  who  represented  their 
weakest,  and  sometimes  their  least  honorable,  characteristics.** 
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The  war  did  not  shake  the  traditions  of  the  South  regarding 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  As  soon  as  the  reconstruction  era 
ended  and  the  Democrats  again  came  into  control,  they  resumed 
the  practi(>e  of  sending  their  leading  men  to  the  national  capital 
and  ker*,|Hng  them  there  for  long  terms.  In  not  a  few  cases 
these  v/ere  men  who  had  begun  a  congressional  career  before  the 
war,  as  in  the  case  of  John  H.  Reagan  of  Texas,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  House  in  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
gresses, and  after  serving  as  postmaster-general  of  the  Confeder- 
acy,  resumed  his  old  seat  at  Washington  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  was  given  twelve  years  in  the  House  and  was  promoted 
in  1887  to  the  Senate.  Of  the  eleven  representatives  from  Mr. 
Reagan's  State  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  two  had  been  elected 
three  times  apiece  and  two  others  four  times  in  succession,  while 
one  was  completing  hia  eighth  consecutive  term,  and  another  his 
ninth.  Mississippi  had  seven  representatives,  of  whom  three 
were  serving  their  third  terms  and  one  was  serving  his  sixth. 
Of  the  five  from  Arkansas  one  had  been  elected  tJiree  times, 
and  three  four  times.  Georgia  had  ten  seats  in  the  Hoiise,  and 
of  her  representatives  in  the  last  Congress  one  was  serving  his 
third  term,  two  their  fourth,  two  their  fifth,  and  one  his  ninth. 

The  North  has  learned  wisdom  from  the  South  in  this  re- 
spect, although  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  northern  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  is  still  far  less  than  that  of  the  southern. 
This  is,  to  be  sure,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
more  close  districts  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  but  more 
largely  to  the  survival  in  some  States  of  the  belief  that  an  office 
is  an  honor  to  be  passed  around  among  a  large  number  of  men, 
rather  than  a  trust  to  be  given  to  the  man  best  fitted  to  use  it 
for  the  general  good.  There  has  been  a  marked  difference  in 
this  matter  between  States  and  between  cities — ^particularly  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  Philadelphia.  New  York  City  makes 
frequent  changes  in  her  congressmen,  while  of  the  five  members 
elected  from  Philadelphia  to  the  last  Congress  one  had  served 
10  years,  another  16,  the  third  24,  the  fourth  (Samuel  J.  Randall) 
26,  and  the  fifth  (William  D.  Kelley)  28.  Some  of  the  smaller 
States  have  learned  that  they  may  make  their  influence  stand 
in  inverse  ratio  to  their  numbers  by  keeping  the  same  repre- 
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sentatives  for  long  periods.  Each  of  Vermont's  two  members 
in  the  last  Congress  was  serving  his  fourth  term.  Of  Maine's 
four,  two  were  members  for  the  fourth  time,  one  for  the  fifth, 
and  one  for  the  seventh  time.  On  the  other  hand,  oi  the  eight 
from  New  York  City  four  were  serving  their  first  terms,  and 
none  of  the  other  four  had  been  members  of  more  than  one  pre- 
vious Congress. 

As  regards  the  Senate,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  growth 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  re-electing  an  incumbent,  during  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since  the  war.  Twenty-five  States  (not  count- 
ing the  newly-fledged  commonwealths)  chose  senators  for  the 
term  beginning  on  the  4th  of  March,  1891.  In  five  States  there 
had  been  a  change  in  party  control  of  the  L^islature,  and  in 
two  cases  incumbents  had  declined  a  re-election  by  reason  of  age 
or  ill  health.  Of  the  remaining  18  only  two  failed  to  be  re- 
turned. It  was  the  second  term  of  six  years  for  which  five  had 
been  chosen;  the  third  election  for  six;  the  fourth  for  four;  and 
the  fifth  for  one.  Two  years  before,  26  senators  were  elected. 
In  two  States  there  had  been  a  political  revolution,  and  in  a 
third  the  incumbent  declined  an  assured  re-election.  Only  two 
of  the  remaining  23  were  denied  a  re-election.  Nine  were  given 
a  third  term,  and  one  a  fourth.  Mississippi,  imder  her  new  con- 
stitution, holds  State  elections  only  once  in  four  years,  and  the 
Legislature  to  be  chosen  next  November  will  dispose  of  both  the 
senatorships.  One  of  the  incumbents  is  serving  his  second  term, 
and  the  other  his  third.  The  canvass  has  already  progressed  far 
enough  to  show  a  general  disposition  in  their  party  to  re-elect  both. 

There  has  been  a  reaction  of  late  years  from  the  popular 
demand  of  a  half -century  ago  for  short  judicial  terms.  Both 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  in  1846  and  1850  respec- 
tively reduced  the  tenure  from  good  behavior  to  eight  years, 
have  extended  the  term,  the  former  to  14  years  and  the  latter  to 
21.  Massachusetts  has  never  wavered  from  the  system  of  ap- 
pointing* judges  for  life,  and  no  State  has  a  more  creditable  judi- 
cial record.  The  same  system  is  now  confessed,  after  a  full 
century's  experience,  to  have  worked  so  well  in  the  case  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  that  nobody  would  think  of  proposing  any 
change,  even  if  change  could  be  made  more  easily  than  by 
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amending  the  Constitution.  The  idea  which  Jefferson  suggested 
in  1822,  of  cutting  down  the  term  of  such  judges  to  four  or  six 
years,  would  be  received  to-day  with  mingled  ridicule  and  ab- 
horrence. The  successful  operation  of  life  tenure  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  and  wherever  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  States,* 
encourages  those  who  would  make  this  the  rule  throughout  the 
country.  One  step  in  that  direction  which  many  States  are 
taking  is  to  re-elect  a  faithful  judge  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
often  by  the  united  vote  of  the  two  political  parties. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  office-holding  line  there  has  been  an 
even  more  notable  development.  The  "clean  sweep"  of  the 
spoils  system  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
change  in  the  lowest  office  whenever  there  was  one  in  the  high- 
est; that  the  clerks  in  a  Washington  department  or  the  carriers 
of  the  New  York  post  office  should  be  turned  out  if  the  party 
which  had  appointed  them  lost  the  presidential  election;  that 
a  new  administration  could  not  "  carry  out  its  policy  "  unless  it 
put  in  men  of  its  own  faith  to  add  columns  of  figures,  stamp 
letters,  and  distribute  mail  matter.  The  Civil  Service  Law, 
which  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for  eight  years,  has 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  theory.  The  nation  is  already 
growing  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  many  thousands  of  Wash- 
ington clerks  performing  their  utterly  non-political  tasks  with 
equal  zeal  whether  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  sits  in  the  White 
House.  The  business  man  of  New  York  no  more  expects  the 
government  to  turn  out  an  efficient  mail  carrier  because  a  new 
president  has  come  in,  than  he  would  expect  to  change  his  office 
boy  for  the  same  reason.  The  range  of  places  covered  by  the 
law  steadily  widens,  until  the  total  number  now  exceeds  82,000. 
The  sphere  of  its  operation  is  extending  so  as  to  affect  higher 
grades  of  employees.  While  there  is  still  much  abuse  of  the 
system  among  professional  politicians,  its  bitterest  enemy  no 
longer  has  any  hope  that  the  law  will  ever  be  repealed.  On  the 
contrary,  no  candid  person,  ^who  has  studied  the  drift  of  public 
sentiment  and  watched  the  action  of  national  administrations 
during  the  past  ten  years,  can  doubt  that  a  steadily  growing 
proportion  of  the  government's  subordinate  employees  will  be 
assured  the  tenure  of  good  behavior. 
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John  Sherman  is  th'e  most  striking  example  of  the  stability 
of  public  life  in  our*  day.  He  went  from  Ohio  to  Washington 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1856,  continued 
in  that  body  until  1861,  served  in  the  Senate  from  that  time 
•  until  1877,  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  the  next  four  years, 
returned  to  the  Senate  in  1881,  has  been  re-elected  once  since, 
and,  when  his  present  term  expires  in  1893,  will  have  held  office 
at  the  national  capital  continuously  for  88  years,  without  being 
considered  by  anybody  too  old  to  begin  another  six  years'  term 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  Justin  S.  Morrill  entered  the  House  from 
Vermont  the  same  day  with  Mr.  Sherman,  served  12  years  in 
that  branch,  and  has  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  in  the 
Senate,  with  another  term  just  awarded  him  by  his  State  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  joined  Sher- 
man and  Morrill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  1867,  remained  in 
that  branch  for  18  years,  and  will  complete  another  18  years  in 
the  Senate  with  the  expiration  of  his  present  term  in  1893.  Al- 
though Mr.  Dawes  reached  Washington  two  years  later  than  Mr. 
Sherman  and  Mr.  Morrill,  he  had,  unlike  them,  already  held 
office  repeatedly  in  his  State,  so  that  his  public  life  is  really 
much  the  longest,  dating  back  to  his  election  to  the  Legislature 
in  1848,  and  with  only  a  break  of  a  single  year  (1861)  covering 
the  entire  period  of  43  years  since  then.  So,  too,  George  P. 
Edmunds  entered  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1864,  a  year  be- 
fore his  long-time  colleague,  Mr.  Morrill,  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  was  a  member  of  one  or  other  branch  of  that  body 
seven  of  the  twelve  years  before  he  went,  in  1866,  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  undoubtedly  might  remain  indefinitely  if  he  would 
consent  to  serve.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Edmunds  closes  a 
record  which  was  already  without  a  precedent — the  representa- 
tion of  a  commonwealth  in  the  Senate  by  the  same  two  men  for 
a  continuous  period  of  24  years — with  the  result  that  their  small 
State  has  long  held  the  chairmanships  of  the  two  most  important 
committees,  on  finance  and  on  the  judiciary. 

The  South  would  match  the  longest  records  of  the  North  but 
for  the  break  caused  by  the  war  and  the  disabilities  under  which 
so  many  of  her  most  prominent  men  labored  during  the  recon- 
struction era.    John  H.  Beagan   entered  Congress  with  Mr. 
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Dawes  in  1867,  but  he  had  been  a  deputy  surveyor  of  public 
lands  as  far  back  as  18S9,  and  served  in  that  capacity,  as  mem- 
ber  of  the  Legislature,  or  as  judge,  half  of  the  18  years  from  1839 
until  1857 ;  while  he  has  held  office,  either  at  Washington  or 
under  the  Confederate  government,  all  of  the  time  since  1867, 
except  from  1865  to  1875,  while  the  Republicans  were  in  power 
in  Texas.  Isham  G.  Harris  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature in  1847,  the  year  before  Mr.  Dawes  went  to  "  the  Great 
and  General  Court"  of  Massachusetts;  began  four  years*  service 
in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress  in  1849 ;  became  governor  in 

1857,  and  filled  three  terms  of  two  years;  and  returned  to  Con- 
gress,  this  time  in  the  upper  branch,  in  1877.  He  is  now 
serving  a  third  term,  which  will  not  end  until  1895.  Zebulon 
B.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  at  Washington  the  same  day  with 
Dawes  and  Reagan  in  1867,  after  having  been  elected  county 
attorney  in  1862  and  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1854;  he 
served  as  congressman  until  his  State  seceded  in  1861,  and  was 
its  "  war  governor  "  from  1862  until  the  Federal  authorities  as- 
sumed control;  he  claimed  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1870,  but  the  Republican  majority  would  not  concede 
him  the  seat;  he  was  again  elected  governor  in  1876;  in  1879 
he  went  to  the  Senate  with  indisputable  credentials,  and  he  was 
recently  re-elected  for  the  term  ending  in  1897.  His  colleague, 
Matt  W.  Ransom,  entered  public  life  the  same  year,  being 
elected  in  1852  attorney-general  of  North  Carolina,  in  which 
office  he  served  three  years;  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 

1858,  1859,  and  1860;  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
two  years  later  than  Mr.  Vance,  but  was  more  fortunate  in  im- 
mediately securing  the  seat;  has  served  continuously  since  1872, 
and  is  now  upon  a  term  which  will  not  expire  until  1895.  Of 
the  76  members  of  the  Senate  from  the  older  States  when  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  met,  ten  had  served  in  that  body  continu- 
ously for  12  years,  two  for  14,  three  for  16,  one  for  17,  one  for 
22,  and  one  for  28  years,  not  counting  Sherman  and  two  or  three 
others  who  had  been  senators  and  then  bad  dropped  out  to 
return  later. 

All  of  the  present  tendencies  are  in  the  direction  of  greater 
46 
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stability  in  public  life.  The  man  who  enters  a  Washington  de- 
partment through  one  of  the  lowest  clerkships,  after  passing  a 
competitive  examination,  can  count  upon  keeping  his  place  in- 
definitely if  he  continues  efficient,  with  the  prospect  of  promo- 
tion to  higher  grades  from  time  to  time.  The  man  who  aspires 
to  a  congressional  career,  if  he  once  secures  an  election  to  the 
House  from  a  district  controlled  by  his  party,  may  in  most  of 
the  States  expect  a  series  of  re-elections  as  the  reward  of  con- 
spicuous merit,  with  the  chance  of  some  day  changing  his  seat 
to  the  Senate  chamber.  Even  if  he  reaches  the  upper  branch 
rather  late  in  life,  he  will  not  find  his  age  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  his  long  continuance  in  a  body  which  contains  several 
members  who  have  been  chosen  to  new  terms  after  reaching 
seventy.  The  man  who  would  leave  a  name  as  a  judge  may 
reasonably  hope  that,  if  he  reaches  the  bench  of  an  inferior 
court,  he  will  not  suddenly  be  turned  adrift  after  a  brief  term, 
but  that  he  will  be  advanced  to  higher  rank  as  vacancies  occur, 
and  so  be  able  to  spend  all  his  active  years  in  the  employment 
which  he  would  most  enjoy.  In  short,  the  Republic  seems  to  be 
steadily  recovering  from  its  strange  delusion  that  public  life  is 
the  one  occupation  in  the  world  where  experience  is  of  no  value, 
and  where  the  best  service  is  to  be  secured  by  the  most  frequent 
changes. 

Edward  P.  Clark. 


THE  GREATHEAD  UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY. 

On  November  4,  1890,  there  was  opened  with  much  cere- 
mony  in  London  a  subterranean  railway,  carrying  passengers 
from  the  Monument  in  the  city  to  the  Swan  in  South  Lambeth, 
a  distance  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  and  at  a  depth  of  be- 
tween 40  and  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  streets.  This  road 
is  called  the  City  and  South  London  Railway.  It  is  composed  of 
two  tunnels,  which  in  their  course  underlie  the  River  Thames,  and 
pass  imder  the  mammoth  Hibemia  Wharf  warehouses,  the  abut- 
ments of  London  Bridge,  and  the  massive  viaducts  of  the  South- 
eastern Railway.  The  mode  of  traction  is  electricity,  which  at . 
the  same  time  serves  to  light  the  carriages  and  the  stations. 

When  Mr.  James  H.  Greathead,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
tunneling  which  is  known  by  his  name,  proposed  this  line  from 
London  Bridge  through  the  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
southern  or  Surrey  side  of  London,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  indorsement  of  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Sir  Benjamin  Bakor, 
two  of  the  leading  engineers  of  England,  he  had,  notwithstanding 
this  indorsement,  to  fight,  at  the  outset,  many  very  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  inducing  capital  to  enter  into  the  project 
and  of  obtaining  the  necessary  parliamentary  concessions  for  the 
work  of  construction  in  the  metropolis  of  London. 

The  old  imderground  railway  system  of  London,  although  car- 
rying an  enormous  traffic,  had  not  been  a  financial  success.  It  is 
also  a  constant  source  of  complaint  to  its  patrons  by  reason  of 
the  offensive  odors  which  permeate  the  tunnel,  and  its  dampness 
and  draughtiness.  The  traction  of  the  old  underground  railway 
of  London  is  by  steam  locomotives;  and  however  successful  the 
smokoKJonsuming  contrivances  of  the  engines,  they  cannot  destroy 
wholly  the  emanations  of  ashes,  and  sulphurous  gases  of  various 
kinds,  which  arise  from  the  decomposition  and  direct  consump- 
tion of  coal,  this  being  of  necessity  bituminous,  as  England  has 
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no  antliracite  coal.  The  contents  of  gas  pipes,  sewer  pipes,  and 
water-service  pipes,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  leaky,  saturate 
and  drench  the  brick  arches  of  the  old  underground  railway  sys- 
tem of  London  with  unwholesome  moistures  and  smells,  each 
brick  being  a  lung  which  takes  in  and  inhales  this  moisture  and 
these  odors  from  surrounding  material  and  exudes  and  exhales 
them  into  the  tunnel.  These  were  the  main  reasons  that  caused 
Londoners  and  the  English  Parliament  to  be  reluctant  to  extend 
a  system  of  subways  which  in  one  form  or  another  were  open  to 
such  strong  objections. 

Mr.  Greathead  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  prove  theoretically 
to  both  Parliament  and  the  capitalists  of  England  that  his  system 
overcame  these  objections,  one  and  all,  before  he  could  obtain 
either  concession  or  cash.  That  accomplished,  he,  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  proceeded  to  build  his  road ;  and  &om  the  first  day  of 
its  opening,  on  November  4,  1890,  imtil  the  present  day,  every 
train  has  passed  through  the  tunnel  successfully,  and,  with  trivial 
exceptions,  on  time.  The  passage  of  the  first  train  demonstrated 
the  validity  of  the  inventor's  claims  before  Parliament  in  behalf 
of  this  intermural  system  of  rapid  transit,  and  of  its  superiority 
over  every  other  system  yet  devised,  as  a  means  of  moving  daily 
the  population  of  a  great  city  from  one  point  to  another.  Every 
successive  train  brushed  aside  objections  and  objectors  until  at  pre- 
sent there  is  a  consensus  of  opiniou,  in  England  at  least,  that  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  rapid  transit  for  cities  has  been  found. 

Given  a  built-up  city  with  its  lines  of  traffic  and  intercom- 
munication already  established,  a  new  system  which  is  to  sup- 
plement  and,  in  part,  replace  the  existing  lines,  should  meet  six 
serious  and  important  requirements: 

(1)  During  construction,  there  must  be  no  opening  of  streets 
to  interfere  with  existing  traffic;  (2)  in  its  operation,  it  must  not 
impede  existing  means  of  traffic,  by  carriage,  omnibus,  street 
ears,  and  the  like ;  (3)  it  must  do  little  or  no  damage  to  property 
during  its  construction  and  by  reason  of  its  operation;  (4)  it 
must,  when  in  operation,  be  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  means  of 
transit;  (5)  it  must  be  rapid;  and  (6)  it  must  pay  its  projectors 
and  promoters. 

The  Greathead  system  of  tunnelling  places  the  tunnel  so  far 
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below  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city  that  the  land  occu- 
pied by  it  is  of  no  value  practically,  and  but  of  nominal  value 
theoretically.  There  is  no  warehouse  in  any  large  city  the  cel- 
lars or  foundations  of  which  go  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
street.  The  land,  therefore,  that  is  occupied  is  wholly  additional 
space  recovered  from  the  domain  of  no  value  and  made  of  great 
value  for  this  special  purpose.  The  very  depth  at  which  the 
work  proceeds  makes  it  impracticable,  after  the  sinking  of  the 
first  shaft,  that  there  should  be  one  continuous  open  cut  from  the 
surface  down;  the  road  must  be  driven  through  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  On  the  surface  there  is  as  little  indication  of  its  prog- 
ress as  was  observable  on  the  fields  of  the  St.  Gothard  mountain, 
by  the  shepherds  who  fed  their  flocks  thereon,  of  the  advance  of 
the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  thousands  of  feet  below  their  sabots. 

The  tunnel  is  circular,  is  driven  through  sand,  clay,  gravel, 
or  rock,  by  instruments  specially  devised  for  such  purpose,  and 
is  constructed  after  the  opening  is  made,  of  sections  of  rings 
bolted  and  riveted  together,  with  tarred  rope  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices. An  inch  and  a  half  of  grouting  surrounds  the  whole 
outer  surface  left  vacant  by  the  cutting  shield  as  it  advances, 
making  one  uniform  coating  of  Roman  cement  around  this  iron 
tube,  which,  when  completed,  is  thereby  forever  protected  from 
all  gases  or  water  percolating  through  the  earth.  Moisture, 
which  heretofore  has  been  an  enemy  to  tunnelling  operations,  is, 
by  Greathead's  system,  made  a  friend,  which,  at  the  moment  he 
strikes  it,  he  sets  to  work  as  a  water  shovel  by  building  a  dia- 
phragm behind  it,  and  then  sucks  the  gravel,  clay,  or  silt  through 
his  pumps  and  pipes  to  the  surface.  The  surface  openings  are 
made  in  the  interior  of  dwellings  or  warehouses  which  are  pur- 
chased at  different  points  and  which  ultimately  become  the  en- 
trances to  the  stations;  therefrom  the  shafts  are  sunk  and  the 
levels  driven  after  the  shafts  have  reached  their  proper  depth, 
precisely  as  in  deep  mining.  The  work  proceeds  without  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  people  who  use  the  streets  that 
it  has  been  going  on,  until  the  place  which  before  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  waste  and  of  introducing  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  construction,  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  pas- 
senger station.    Into  this  station  great  hydraulic  elevators,  capa- 
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ble  of  holding  75  persons  each,  are  introduced,  and  carry 
passengers  from  the  street  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  or  more  and 
back  again  to  the  thoroughfare.  More  technically  speaking,  the 
manner  of  construction  is  about  as  follows:  After  a  proper  depth 
for  the  tunnels  has  been  ascertained,  a  shaft  is  sunk  and  solidly 
bricked  around.  From  this  shaft  the  tunnels  are  started.  The 
tunnel  headings  are  side  by  side,  or  one  above  the  other,  as  the 
ground  and  other  circumstances  favor,  and  are  continued  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  hydraulic 
shield.  (The  City  and  South  London  tunnels  are  each  a  little 
more  than  ten  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.)  A  dozen  or  more 
such  tunnel-headings  may  be  working  from  various  sections 
toward  each  other  to  expedite  construction.  The  shield  consists 
of  an  iron  tube  of  rather  more  than  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
exterior  of  the  tunnel  tube,  so  as  to  slide  over  it  like  the  cap  of 
a  telescope.  In  the  rear  of  this  shield  there  are  built  up 
two  or  three  rings  of  the  tunnel,  formed  of  segments  20  inches  in 
length,  each  ring  being  bolted  to  the  next  by  a  flange  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  the  outer  space  between  the  exterior  of  the  irpn 
tube  and  the  excavation  being  filled  with  concrete,  blown  through 
small  orifices  in  the  tube.  The  shield  carries,  in  circular  arrange- 
ment within  it,  six  or  eight  hydraulic  presses,  and  when  the 
pressure  water  is  pumped  into  them  their  rams  protrude  against 
the  flange  of  the  last  ring  of  the  tunnel  tube,  and  the  shield  is 
driven  forward,  its  sharp  edge  cutting  away  another  eighteen 
inches  of  the  material  to  be  displaced,  and  permitting  the  inser- 
tion behind  it  of  another  tube-ring  built  up  from  within.  The 
heading  in  front  of  the  shield  is  driven  by  hand,  as  in  ordinary 
mining;  but  where  water  is  encountered,  a  portion  of  the  tunnel 
is  built  off  by  a  diaphragm,  with  a  door  in  it,  in  the  rear  of  the 
shield.  Again,  in  the  rear  of  this  a  second  diaphragm  with  a 
door  is  built.  In  this  way  the  iron  tunnel  tube  is  laid  and  built 
in  rings  in  regular  consecutive  order. 

As  fast  as  a  segment  ring  of  the  tunnel  is  completed,  it  is 
thoroughly  and  compactly  grouted.  For  this  purpose  a  grouting 
machine  is  used.  A  grouting  composition  made  of  Roman 
cement  is  mixed  in  this  machine  and  forced,  under  an  air  pres- 
sure of  80  pounds,  through  small  holes  in  the  cast-iron  segments, 
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into  the  vacancies  left  around  the  tunnel  by  the  shield.  Begin- 
ning at  the  bottom,  the  cement  is  forced  to  the  outside  until  it 
shows  at  holes  in  the  side.  Then  the  lower  holes  are  perma- 
nently plugged  and  the  cement  is  forced  through  the  side  holes 
until  it  flows  in  at  the  top ;  and  finally  it  is  forced  through  the 
top  holes  until  no  more  can  be  forced  through.  By  this  means  a 
solid  casing,  impenetrable  to  water,  or  even  to  gas,  is  secured. 
It  serves  more  perfectly  than  a  sheathing  of  solid  masonry  to 
protect  the  tunnel  from  moisture  and  to  stiJOEen  and  sustain  it. 

The  cars  are  supplied  with  longitudinal  seats,  lit  by  electric- 
ity, and  luxuriously  cushioned,  the  passengers  facing  each  other. 
The  locomotive  is  an  electric  motor,  picking  up  its  electricity 
from  a  central  rail  through  which  the  electric  current  is  con- 
ducted by  a  copper  wire;  and  ipasmuch  as,  for  each  track,  there 
is  a  separate  tunnel  only  a  trifle  larger  than  the  train  (which  fills 
almost  the  whole  of  the  annular  space,  except  only  at  stations) 
each  train  acts  as  a  piston,  driving  out,  from  station  to  station, 
the  air  through  which  the  preceding  train  has  passed.  The  sta- 
tions are  connected  with  the  open  air  and  are  not  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart;  any  foul  air  which  gathers  in  the 
tunnel  is  thus  expelled  by  each  passing  train.  Indeed,  the  air  in 
the  tunnel  is  of  a  more  equable  temperature,  and  is  kept  more 
constantly  moved  and  freshened,  than  the  air  on  the  surface;  and 
frequently  on  dark  and  murky  days  it  has  been  noticed  that  the 
air  and  atmosphere,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  are  far  more  pleas- 
ant in  the  tunnel  than  on  the  street  surface. 

In  building  two  tunnels,  running  into  each  other  only  for 
station  service,  they  can  be  superimposed  or  put  side  by  side, 
as  the  exigency  of  the  ground  may  demand ;  no  more  is  taken 
out  of  the  earth  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  building 
the  tunnel,  and  whatever  substance  is  removed  is  immediately 
replaced  by  material  of  at  least  ten  times  its  resisting  strength,  and 
much  lighter  in  weight.  Every  interstice  between  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  iron  rings  and  the  rock  or  soil  is  filled  with  Roman 
cement,  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  settling  or  dis- 
placement, either  in  the  case  of  dwellings  or  of  warehouses,  no 
matter  how  huge  the  structure  or  how  great  the  weight.  The  sup- 
port given  by  the  tunnel  is  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  that  ren- 
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dered  by  the  material  which  has  been  removed;  and  whether  the 
work  proceeds  imder  Trinity  Church,  or  under  a  squatter's  hovel, 
there  can  be  no  disturbance  of  the  premises  overhead. 

While  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  was  under  con- 
struction, the  members  of  the  Board  of  Municipal  Control  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  be  notified  when  the  work  approached  the 
viaduct  of  the  Southeastern  Railway,  so  that  their  engineers 
might  aid  in  devising  a  scheme  for  supporting  the  great  abut- 
ments so  as  not  to  have  their  foundations  disturbed ;  greatly  to 
their  surprise  they  found  that  the  tunnel  had  already  proceeded 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  viaduct  without  its  being  known  to  them 
that  the  work  was  going  on.  Indeed,  Mr.  Greathead  made  the 
extraordinary  statement  that,  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  work 
of  three  and  a  half  miles,  he  was  not  compelled  to  pay  one  sin- 
gle  penny  of  compensation  for  disturbance  of  foundations,  though 
his  tunnel  ran  imder  some  of  the  largest  and  most  substantial 
structures,  including  London  Bridge,  viaducts,  great  railway 
stations,  and  warehouses. 

The  condition  being  fulfilled  that  the  tunnel  be  absolutely 
water  and  air  tight,  compliance  with  the  fourth  requirement  (of 
wholesomeness)  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  that  the 
motor  itself  and  the  tunnel  in  itself  do  not  create  noxious  and 
unwholesome  gases.  The  old  underground  railway  of  London 
was,  and  still  is,  lighted  by  gas.  The  ordinary  illuminating  gas 
of  itself  vitiates  the  atmosphere.  The  new  tunnel  is  lighted  by 
electricity ;  therefore  this  element  of  atmospheric  vitiation  is  re- 
moved. In  the  old  tunnel  every  car  was,  and  still  is,  lighted  by 
oil  lamps,  another  source  of  vitiation  of  atmosphere  in  the  cars 
themselves ;  in  the  new  tunnel  the  cars  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
a  pure  and  wholesome  light,  independently  of  its  vast  superiority 
as  an  illuminant.  In  the  old  tunnel  the  motor  is  a  steam  loco- 
motive, consuming  soft  coal,  and  ejecting  unpleasant  and  un- 
wholesome vapors  into  the  air,  notwithstanding  that  the  smoke- 
consuming  apparatus  of  the  engine  has  worked  with  reasonable 
success.  The  old  tunnel  is  neither  gas*proof  nor  water-proof;  no 
brick  tunnel  can  be.  The  new  tunnel  is  far  below  and  away  from 
the  communal  services  of  a  great  city,  such  as  water  pipes,  gas 
pipes,  sewer  service,  and  steam  pipes;  it  sheds,  by  the  method  of 
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its  construction,  all  moisture  that  seeks  to  enter,  and  prevents 
the  possibility  of  any  leakage  of  gaseous  vapors.  The  only  open- 
ing to  the  surface  is  at  the  stations,  through  special  ventilating 
shafts  there  erected,  and  through  the  natural  ventilation  caused 
by  elevators  and  staircases.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  air  in 
the  tunnel  except  that  which  comes  direct  from  the  streets,  and 
this  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  by  each  train,  as  has  been 
explained. 

The  rate  of  transit  on  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  is 
from  22  to  25  miles  an  hour — ^from  three  to  four  times  as  rapid 
as  that  attained  on  the  elevated  railroads  of  Kew  York,  except 
by  express  trains.  A  transit  of  22  miles  an  hour,  including 
stoppages,  within  a  radius  of  11  miles,  assuming  tiie  City  Hall 
in  New  York  to  be  the  centre  of  the  radius,  would  bring  125th 
Street  within  25  minutes'  distance  from  the  City  Hall,  and  Wash- 
ington Heights  and  West  Farms  within  a  half  hour.  For  all 
practical  purposes  this  system  is  rapid  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  most  nervous,  labor-loving,  and  dollar-chasing 
American  citizen. 

The  success  of  the  system  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Greathead 
and  his  friends  in  London,  has  been  so  marked  that  four  similar 
projects  have  been  immediately  started,  and  one  of  these  is  now 
under  way.  Its  projectors  intend  to  build  a  very  long  line,  the 
traffic  of  which  will  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  route,  to  be  known  as  the  Central  London  Rail- 
way, has  just  been  authorized  by  Parliament,  and  its  capital  has 
been  eagerly  subscribed.  The  line  runs  from  residential  London, 
on  the  north  aide  of  Hyde  Park,  West  End,  and  Bayswater,  under 
new  Oxford  Street,  past  the  Marble  Arch,  through  old  Oxford 
Street  to  Holbom,  under  the  Holbom  Viaduct  to  the  Man- 
sion House  and  Boyal  Exchange.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the 
other  large  cities  of  England,  steps  have  already  been  taken  which 
indicate  that  within  a  very  short  time  the  Oreathead  system  will 
be  practically  the  only  popular  intermural  rapid-transit  system  in 
England.  The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  electrical  traction  has 
been  successfully  solved  in  the  first  of  these  Greathead  tunnels. 
The  rapid  improvements  made,  even  since  last  November,  in  the 
construction  of  the  engines  leaves  no  room  for  question  that  any 
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train  of  the  weight  and  character  of  those  which  are  carried  on 
the  elevated  roads,  with  an  equal  load  of  passengers,  can  be 
moved  by  electric  motors  with  greater  rapidity,  with  greater 
safety,  and  with  greater  comfort  in  these  tunnels  than  on  the 
surface  or  elevated  lines.  The  inhabitants  of  American  cities 
have  been  in  some  sense  fortunate  that  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances— some  even  arising  from  pernicious  causes — ^has  hereto- 
fore prevented  the  adoption  of  any  intermural  rapid-transit  sys- 
tems, which  in  the  past  would  have  been  from  necessity  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  old  London  underground  railway.  It  required 
a  combination  of  the  genius  of  a  civil  engineer  like  Greathead 
with  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements  devised  by  a  suc- 
cession of  electrical  engineers,  to  bring  together  a  method  of  con- 
struction and  a  system  of  traction  which,  for  the  present  at  least, 
and  probably  for  many  years  to  come,  will  prove  to  be  the  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  system  of  rapid  transit  for  large  cities. 

The  question  of  cost,  however,  is  another  element  to  be  con- 
sidered before  any  system  of  intermural  transit  may  be  r^arded 
as  feasible.  In  this  matter  the  Greathead  system,  unless  com- 
pared with  one  that  filches  its  right  of  way  and  then  trusts  to  the 
chances  of  litigation  to  ese-ape  from  the  consequences,  offers  many 
advantages  over  every  other.  In  the  first  place,  it  occupies 
space  not  hitherto  available  for  any  other  purpose  and  therefore 
of  little  or  no  value.  Secondly,  although  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion is  higher  than  that  of  an  elevated  railroad  through  a  street 
for  the  occupancy  of  which  little  or  no  payment  has  been  made, 
its  cost  of  maintenance  is  so  slight  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  such  an  elevated  structure  (which  is  practically 
a  bridge,  and  which,  to  be  safe,  must  be  renewed  in  all  its  parts 
in  the  course  of  one  decade)  that  the  amount  available  for  interest 
payment  and  dividends  is  larger — or,  in  other  words,  the  net  cost 
of  operation  is  smaller — by  the  Greathead  plan  than  by  any 
other. 

When  the  project  of  the  Central  London  Railway,  which  is 
constructing  and  is  to  be  operated  on  this  system,  was  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  final  sanction,  at  one  of  its  sessions  in  June, 
1891,  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  managing  director  of  the  exploration 
company,  asserted  that  this  railway  would  carry  from  26,000,- 
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000  to  80,000,000  passengers  a  year;  and  the  ***Daily  Telegraph," 
in  its  issue  of  June  26,  1891,  agrees  with  him  in  saying  that 
this  and  the  further  estimate  that  in  five  or  six  years  this 
number  would,  in  all  probability,  be  doubled,  was  not  an  exag- 
geration. In  speaking  of  this  system  in  the  same  editorial,  the 
*'  Telegraph  "  says  that  the  decision  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
(virtually  the  sanction  of  Parliament)  in  approving  the  bill 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Metro- 
politan intermural  communication. 

"  It  is  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  that  direct  railway  sys- 
tem which  this  City  of  MagDificent  Distances  [speaking  of  London]  needs 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  but  for  which  it  has  had  to  wait  for  so 
many  years.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  resident  will  cease  to  be  re- 
stricted by  means  of  communication  from  one  Metropolitan  point  to  an- 
other which,  when  direct,  was  not  rapid,  and,  when  rapid,  was  not  direct.*' 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  looks  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  time  when  many  such  lines  will  be  established : 

"  Trains  running  noiselessly  at  many  feet  below  the  pavements,  with  no 
din  to  bewilder  the  passenger  and  no  sulphuretted  vapor  to  suffocate  him 
and  to  poison  the  upper  air  through  a  *  blow-hole,'  will  present  a  far  more 
engaging  picture  to  the  imagination,  besides  appealing  far  less  unpleasantly 
to  the  senses,  than  the  existing  Metropolitan  railway  service.  It  will  go 
some  way  to  realize  the  ideal  which  the  world's  capital  ought  to  set  before 
itself  in  this  matter." 

This  editorial  expression  applies  with  great  force  to  New 
York.     The  existing  means  of  transit  are  inadequate  to  move 
even  the  present  population ;  therefore  some  new  road  must  be 
constructed,  and  that  at  once.     Present  methods,  for  reasons  too 
obvious  to  mention,  will  not  be  chosen  to  supply  this  public 
need.    The  soil  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  great  value  of 
real  estate  therein,  the  multitudinous  service  pipes  which  imder- 
lie  our  streets  without  system  or  r^ularity,  the  enormous  trafl&o 
which  is  done  upon  them,  are  all  causes  combining  to  make  the 
Greathead  system  the  best  adapted  for  purposes  of  rapid  transit 
on  Manhattan  Island.    It  can  go  under  the  most  important  av- 
enues and  the  most  valuable  houses  without  opening  a  single 
highway  during  construction,  and  without  disturbance  of  foun- 
dations, occupying  space  of  little  or   no  value  below  the  sur- 
face, notwithstandingthe  great  value  of  the  land  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  tunnels. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  Greathead  system,  while  admirably 
adapted  to  clay,  silt,  sand,  or  other  soft  material,  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  rock  that  underlies  our  island  from  Fourteenth  street  north- 
ward to  above  the  Central  Park,  and  that  in  such  rock  the  old 
system  of  tunnelling,  without  lining  or  with  brick  arches,  must 
be  resorted  to.  This  is  a  misconception.  There  is  scarcely  a 
continuous  hundred  feet  of  the  rock  underlying  the  city  of  New 
York  free  from  natural  fissures.  It  has  also  been  so  blasted,  ex- 
cavated, and  disturbed  at  every  point,  that,  independently  of  nat- 
ural fissures,  any  number  of  clefts  have  been  created  by  blast- 
ings, to  establish  streets,  to  build  foundations  of  houses,  and  to 
lay  sewers  and  gas  and  water  mains.  The  consequence,  were 
the  rock  excavation  under  the  sewers,  steam,  gas,  and  water  pipes 
to  be  without  a  gas-proof  and  water-proof  lining,  would  be  that 
the  tunnel  would  become  filled  with  moisture  precisely  as  though 
it  were  in  soft  material,  with  the  difference  that  the  water  and 
moisture  lying  in  fissures  would  be  imder  pressure  and  therefore 
more  dangerous  to  a  brick  or  rock-lined  tunnel  than  if  in  clay, 
silt,  sand,  or  gravel;  and  the  pump  would  have  to  be  kept  at 
work  constantly  to  eject  exudations  of  the  watery  filth  of  a  great 
city,  unless  the  tunnel  were  constructed  through  the  New  York 
rock  by  the  Greathead  system. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  material  on 
which  New  York  City  stands  which  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
terferes with  the  adoption  of  the  Greathead  system  of  tunnelling, 
if  its  citizens  wish  to  secure  the  most  perfect  system  of  rapid 
transit  now  known. 

Simon  Sternb. 


A  NEW  ROUTE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Since  interest  in  the  polar  r^ons  was  first  aroused  by  the 
search  for  the  northwest  and  the  northeast  passages,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  explorers  ready  to  venture  their  lives  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  itself.  Attempt  after  attempt  has  been  made, 
but  all  have  failed,  though  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions 
has  slowly  but  surely  advanced  until  it  now  has  reached  latitude 
83°  24'  north — the  point  gained  by  Lockwood  in  May,  1882. 

But  why  did  all  previous  attempts  fail?  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple enough.  The  expeditions  were  everywhere,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  Pole,  stopped  by  the  drifting  floe-ice  which 
formed  immense  impenetrable  masses  and  in  most  cases  was  car- 
ried down  against  the  ships  by  currents  from  the  north.  Many 
bold  sailors  dreamt  fantastic  dreams  about  an  open  polar  sea  be- 
hind this  ice  barrier,  but  such  speculations  were  of  no  use.  It 
was  impossible  to  penetrate  the  ice,  and  to  walk  over  it  was  not 
much  easier,  since  it  is  moved  by  constant  currents  from  the 
north ;  there  was  no  choice  left  but  to  return.  No  land  has  yet 
been  foimd  on  which  an  advance  toward  the  Pole  would  be 
likely  to  succeed ;  none  of  the  lands  we  know  seem  to  extend 
very  far  north  of  the  latitude  already  reached. 

Many  people  think  that  the  North  Pole  can  be  reached 
through  the  air  by  a  balloon  or  by  balloon-ships,  and  that  it  will 
be  so  reached  one  day.  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  this; 
on  the  contrary  I  regard  it  as  very  probable.  But  the  only  way  at 
present  would  be  to  intrust  one's  self  wholly  to  the  wind,  and  this 
is  no  certain  way  so  long  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  wind- 
currents  of  these  r^ons.  A  good  result  must  in  that  case  nec- 
essarily depend  upon  a  combination  of  happy  circumstances 
which  are  not  common  in  the  course  of  an  or^ary  human  life. 
To  go  in  a  submarine  boat  under  the  ice  would  be  rather  risky, 
so  long  as  submarine  navigation  is  as  little  developed  as  it  is  at 
present.  But  is  there  no  other  way  to  reach  the  North  Pole? 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  most  polar  expeditions  have 
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}»exi  3ficcw»i  bx  irrcsec'rie  nrrecs  ^om  me  nnknoim  north, 
carrvir^  :=:zi«Ke  2Ufcseej  o£  tr_:»:k  ioMce.  From  this  fact  we 
si*«ci  eti::i^eii  5o  inv  a  ¥«rr  s=.ile  coodnaoiu  namelj,  that  if 
tien?  ar\;  cccv«:i^  rxLar  cirrcn^?  tiere  mixst  somerhere  exist 
oc«  or  ser-ral  SiTcralle  c^irr«i5?;  fcr  the  vator  Gained  south- 
waLT,!  rj  :ie  rvLir  c"irr«is  frjzi  i^i^e  iiiikz>ow7i  regions  mnst 
soni^w':ier^  rer^im  ^  il-ese  regiccs.  As  expiediuons  have  been 
carri^  CT  ile  x>?  socilw^ari  troci  the  Terr  threshold  of  the  un- 
kr^^■«TL  re^l.^c^  cci^rs  siav  b^  5:a5ed  inw  liai  region  if  they  can 
o:i>  strike  lie  corren^  0:1  tlie  r-jti:  si-ie.  There  we  hare  the 
wuY  aC-^jtij  rxirLteii  cvi*:  tie  rrclli^rs  is  to  dnd  the  light  place. 

If  we  ccc>:ier  tlie  experience  of  wbaleis  and  sealers  who 
h:tve  sailed  :\  r  a  \  r^  seri<;s  of  rears  in  Uie  Arctic  seas  on  both 
sides  of  il:e  F.  le.  one  si^^r>lIAr  cireurn><tar.ce  must  strike  us  at 
onoe*  r:Ame>r,  tia:  snips  ca^Lz i:  in  the  ice  on  the  side  of  the 
Pole  near  lie  Greenland  Sea  are  carried  southward,  and  that 
tneir  ore-ians  ran,  as  a  m\\  no  ^^^:  risk.  Xot  so  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pole,  nv»r:h  of  Bering  Strait:  ships  caught  in  the  ice 
tnere  drift  northward  and  often  disappear,  some  with  few  and 
others  with  maaj  men  on  K>ard:  nh>>t  of  them  probably  are  de- 
stroyed in  high  unknown  latitudes.  This  fact  must  lead  the 
thoughtful  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  sea  currents  which  may  be  used  in  faror  of  a  polar  expe- 
dition.   Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  question  more  closely. 

The  most  important  polar  current  is  beyond  comparison  that 
which  runs  southward  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  This 
has  a  considerable  speed  and  carries  an  immense  quantity  of 
water  out  from  the  polar  basin.  It  fills  the  whole  opening  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Spitzbeigen,  with  the  exception  of  a  nar- 
row belt  along  the  coast  of  the  latter.  The  breadth  of  the  cur- 
rent must  be  at  least  250  nautical  miles.  Its  depth  is  difficult  to 
determine,  but  it  runs  over  the  deepest  known  bottom  in  the 
Arctic  r^ons;  there  are  measured  depths  of  2,600  fathoms.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the 
polar  currents  are  usually  deeper  than  300  fathoms;  perhaps  not 
deeper  than  200  fathoms.  At  the  depth  mentioned  the  current 
has  a  breadth  of  about  170  nautical  miles.  It  runs,  of  course, 
much  quicker  at  the  surface  than  in  its  deeper  parts,  and  it  is 
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MAP  OF  ARCmC  CIRCUMPOLAR  RKOION8. 

Drawn  bt  Jacques  W.  Rkowat. 

(The  eurrenU  and  drifta  are  tJuirted  in  accordance  trith  the  attthoHtiei  qw>ted  by  J>r.  y^aneen.") 
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very  diflScult  to  get  any  certain  information  about  its  speed. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  it  is  very  rapid, 
but  at  other  times  it  seems  to  have  a  much  slower  course;  the 
surface  speed  also,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  on  the  winds  bluw« 
ing  during  the  time  previous  to  the  observation.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to 
estimate  the  average  speed  of  the  whole  current  for  the  year  at 
more  than  two  nautical  miles  a  day.  By  this  calculation  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  polar  current  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen  carries  southward  between  80  and  120 
cubic  miles  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours.  Whence  is  all 
this  water  taken?  It  is  evident  that  it  cannot  originate  at  the 
Pole  itself;  what  flows  out  from  the  polar  basin  must  be  re- 
stored by  water  running  in.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  influence 
of  a  current  so  considerable  as  this  cannot  be  limited  to  a  small 
area;*  it  must  affect  the  polar  basin  like  an  immense  pump, 
sucking  the  water  even  from  the  shores  of  Siberia  and  Bering 
Strait.  This  is  the  more  certain  as  the  polar  basin  is  found  to 
be  unusually  shallow  wherever  it  has  been  measured. 

There  are  only  a  few  currents  known  which  run  into  the  po- 
lar basin.  A  small  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  known  to  run 
northward  along  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  This  current  is, 
however,  narrow  and  very  shallow,  and  thus  is  too  insignificant 
to  be  of  much  value  in  this  connection ;  to  some  extent  it  cer- 
tainly also  rounds  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  returns 
southward  again  toward  its  eastern  coast,  partly  through  Hen- 
lopen  Strait  and  Olga  Strait  and  partly  east  of  North  East  Land. 
Another  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  passes  eastward  to  the  north 
of  Norway  and  enters  the  polar  basin  north  of  Nova  Zembla. 
This  current  is  considerable,  and  it  often  runs  with  a  high  speed 
along  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  according  to  the  common  expe- 
rience of  Norwegian  sailors.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  form  any  certain  idea  about  the  quantity  of 
water  which  it  carries  along;  but  according  to  the  calculations 
of  Prof.  H.  Mohn  in  his  important  memoir  on  the  North  Ocean* 

♦Prof.  H.  Mohn,  "The  North  Ocean;  Its  Depths,  Temperature,  and 
Circulation.  The  Norwegian  North  Atlantic  Expedition,  1876-1878." 
Christiania,  1887. 
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I  think  that  we  may  assume  that  it  carries  at  least  sixty  or 
seventy  cubic  miles  of  water  every  twenty -four  hours  into  the 
polar  basin.  Next  to  this  Nova  Zembla  current  the  most  impor- 
tant current  running  into  the  polar  basin  is  certainly  that  which 
runs  northward  through  Bering  Strait.  This  current  seems  to 
be  of  considerably  more  importance  than  former  ideas  about  it 
would  indicate.*  From  descriptions  of  it  that  have  recently 
appearedf  we  learn  that  it  very  often  runs  northward  with  a 
speed  of  two  knots  and  sometimes  even  of  three  or  four  knots. 
During  the  spring  the  current  seems  to  have  an  average  speed  of 
two  knots  when  it  is  not  stirred  by  winds.  It  very  often  gives 
the  impression  of  being  an  immense  river  flowing  toward  the 
north  and  carrying  inmiense  quantities  of  driftwood.  Captain 
Hegemann  tells  us,  for  example,  that  in  July,  1860,  there  was  so 
much  driftwood  floating  through  the  strait  past  the  Diomede 
Islands  that  his  ship  coidd  advan^ce  only  very  slowly,  and  that 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  and  twist  about  as  if  he  were  sailing 
through  masses  of  floe-ice.  We  know  too  little  of  the  speed  of 
this  current,  during  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  to  be  able  to 
say  anything  with  certainty  about  the  quantity  of  water  which 
it  carries  into  the  polar  basin.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  aver- 
age speed  is  as  much  as  half  a  knot,  and  remember  that  Bering 
Strait,  according  to  Ball,  is  49.83  nautical  miles  broad  and  has 
an  average  depth  of  23.5  fathoms,  we  must  see  that  about  four- 
teen cubic  miles  of  water  is  running  northward  daily. 

These  two  currents  certainly  furnish  the  most  important  sup- 
plies of  water  to  the  polar  basin  and  to  the  polar  current  along 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  A  third  addition  of  water  to  this 
basin,  which  I  have  thought  a  priori  to  be  of  much  importance, 
comes  from    the  American,  and  especially  from  the  Siberian 

♦According  to  H.  W.  Dall's  paper,  ** Hydrologie  des  Beringsmeeres^** 
etc.  (Petermaim's  MittheUungen,  Vol.  27,  pp.  261,  '448;  1881),  there  should 
be  no  constant  current  running  northward  through  Bering  Strait,  or  at 
all  events  only  a  very  slow  and  superficial  one,  while  underneath  a  current 
should  be  running  southward. 

f  Simpson,   '*Ice  and  Ice  Movements  in   Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Basin.**   Hydrograpbic  Office,  Washington,  January,  1890.    Fr.  Hegemann, 
**Das    Eis    und  die    Str&mungaverhdltnisse  des   BeringameereSf**  eta 
**Annalen  der  Hydrographie  und  Maritimen  Meteorologies**  1890. 
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Jones  Sound,  and  Lancaster  Sound,  in  the  Arctic  Archipelago 
of  North  America,  but  as  these  sounds  are  very  narrow  and  shal- 
low, the  body  of  water  which  their  currents  carry  off  is  of  little 
importance  in  this  respect.  The  current  running  southward  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land  is  also  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  East  Greenland  current 

By  regarding  the  before-mentioned  contributions  of  water 
which  the  latter  current  probably  receives,  it  may  be  possible  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  probable  course  of  this  current  through 
the  unknown  regions.  The  waters  of  the  North  American 
rivers  form,  very  likely,  a  part  of  the  currents  through  the  Arc- 
tic Archipelago  of  North  America;  a  small  part  of  the  current 
through  Bering  Strait  perhaps  runs  also  in  this  direction. 
We  have  left,  then,  for  the  formation  of  the  East  Greenland 
polar  current  the  principal  part  of  the  current  through  Bering 
Strait,  the  Siberian  rivers,  the  Nova  Zembla  current,  and  the 
moisture  falling  over  the  polar  basin.  It  seems  quite  natural 
that  these  sources  should  converge,  and  to  some  extent  unite  to 
form  the  Greenland  cxirrent.  We  know  also  that  the  Nova 
Zembla  current  runs  eastward  or  northeastward,  while  the  cur- 
rent from  Bering  Strait  runs  westward.  We  must  expect, 
therefore,  to  find  the  main  body  of  the  current  which  is  formed 
in  this  way,  lying  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  middle  of  that 
extended  area  from  which  it  receives  its  converging  sources,  and 
this  placd  must  consequently  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  Here  we  also  have  the  mouth  of 
the  Lena  River,  which  carries  a  considerable  body  of  compara- 
tively warm  water  northward  into  the  polar  sea.  From  this 
region  the  current  must  naturally  run  in  a  northerly  direction  by 
the  shortest  way  to  the  outlet  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland, 
and  this  must  be  to  the  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  across  or 
near  the  North  Pole.  But  this  course  of  the  current  may  per- 
haps, to  some  extent,  be  disturbed  by  the  winds.  Let  us  examine 
which  winds  may  be  expected  to  be  most  prominent  in  these 
regions.  So  far  as  we  know,  a  belt  of  low  air-pressure  seems  to 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the  south  side  of  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land  and  into  the  Siberian  polar  sea. 
According  to  well-known  meteorological  laws,  the  principal  direc- 
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tion  of  the  winds  on  the  south  side  of  this  belt  of  low  pressure 
must  be  from  west  to  east,  and  this  will  tend  to  cause  a  current 
in  the  sea  along  the  north  coast  of  Siberia.  The  actual  exist- 
ence of  such  a  current  was,  in  fact,  observed  by  the  Swedish 
**  Vega  "  expedition.  The  winds  on  the  north  side  of  this  low- 
pressure  area  must,  however,  blow  principally  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  may  consequently  be  expected  to  cause  a  water 
current  across  the  Pole  toward  liie  Greenland  sea. 

I  have  tried  to  convince  the  reader  that,  from  what  we  know 
about  the  water  currents  and  the  winds  along  the  "  threshold  of 
the  unknown  regions,"  we  are  entitled,  or  in  fact  are  obliged,  to 
assume  that  these  regions  are  traversed  by  an  ocean  current  run- 
ing  from  the  north  of  Siberia  toward  the  Greenland  sea.  But  is 
there  no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  direct  current? 
I  think  there  are  several.  The  American  "  Jeannette,"  \mder  the 
command  of  De  Long,  was,  on  September  16,  1879,  caught  in 
the  ice  to  the  east  of  Herald  Island  (north  of  Bering  Strait)  at 
about  latitude  71"*  north,  and  longitude  175°  west.  This  is  the 
only  case  in  which  we  know  exactly  the  drift  of  a  ship  caught 
in  the  ice  north  of  Bering  Strait.  Like  all  other  ships  caught 
there,  the  "Jeannette "  drifted  toward  the  north  and  northwest, 
but  her  course  was  at  first  very  irregular  and  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  the  various  winds  that  blew.  Her  main  drift, 
however,  had  a  decidedly  northwesterly  direction;  this  course 
grew  straighter  and  straighter  the  more  the  ship  advanced  west- 
ward, and  during  the  last  half  year  of  her  drifting  she  kept  a 
pretty  straight  course,  advancing  northwestward  with  an  average 
speed  of  no  less  than  two  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  imtil  she 
was  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sank  on  June  18,  1881,  north  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands,  at  about  latitude  77**  15'  north,  longitude 
156**  east.  This  drift  of  the  "  Jeannette  "  shows  that  a  current 
must  be  running  northwestward  from  the  sea  north  of  Bering 
Strait,  and  it  is  possibly  a  direct  continuation  of  the  current 
passing  through  this  strait.  This  current  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  strong  during  the  first  part  of  the  "  Jeannette's  "  drift, 
as  she  was  tossed  about  by  various  winds,  but  as  she  approached 
the  region  to  the  north  of  the  New  Siberian  Islands  the  current 
seems  to  have  had  more  influence  on  her  drift,  and  the  last  week 
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before  she  sank  she  often  drifted  along  with  a  speed  of  more 
than  eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  near  the  region 
where  I  suppose  the  Greenland  current  to  originate. 

More  remarkable,  however,  in  this  respect,  than  the  drift  of 
the  "  Jeannette  "  itself  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  objects  belong- 
ing to  her  or  her  crew,  were  found  on  an  ice-floe  near  Julians- 
haab,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Greenland,  just  three  years  after 
she  had  sunk  (June  18,  1884).*  Among  these  objects  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  here :  1,  A  list  of  provisions  with  the 
signature  of  De  Long,  the  leader  of  the  "Jeannette  "  expedition, 
written  in  his  own  handwriting;  2,  a  written  list  of  the  boats  of 
the  "  Jeannette ; "  3,  a  pair  of  trousers  made  of  oiled  linen, 
marked  "Louis  Noros,"  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  men 
saved  from  the  "  Jeannette  "  and  still  living. 

When  it  was  first  made  known  that  these  objects  had  been 
found,  some  people  in  America  were  rather  sceptical,  and  it  was 
even  pretended  in  American  papers  that  the  whole  story  was  a 
lie.  But  how  could  it  be  so?  What  could  the  poor  Eski- 
mos of  Greenland  know  about  the  "  Jeannette  "  and  her  fate? 
The  above-mentioned  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no 
further  testimony.  We  have  consequently  to  deal  with  the  fact 
that  an  ice-floe  with  objects  from  the  "  Jeannette  "  lying  on  it  was 
found  near  Julianshaab.  These  objects  must  have  been  left  on 
the  floe  either  near  the  place  where  the  "  Jeannette  "  sank  or 
somewhere  on  the  route  of  her  crew  toward  the  Lena  delta. 
Prom  this  region  the  floe  must  have  been  floated  by  sea  currents 
to  the  southwest  coast  of  Greenland  where  it  was  found.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  it  could  have  come  to  this  place  through 
Smith  Sound,  Jones  Sound,  or  Lancaster  Sound,  as  the  currents 
through  these  sounds  run  southward  along  the  west  side  of 
Baffin  Bay  and  Davis  Strait  along  the  east  coasts  of  Baffin  Land 
and  Labrador  toward  Ne¥rfoundland.  No  ice  or  objects  coming 
that  way  reach  the  southwest  coast  of  Gh:^enland,  along  which  a 

*  These  objects,  68  in  number,  were  found  by  some  Eskimoe  and  were 
afterward  collected  by  the  director  of  the  colony  of  Julianshaab,  Mr. 
Lytzen,  who  has  described  them  in  a  paper  in  the  periodical  '*  Qeografitk 
Tidakrift  **  (Vol.  6,  1885-86,  pp.  49-61),  which  is  issued  by  the  Danish  Qeo- 
graphical  Society  in  Copenhagen. 
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current  runs  northward  from  the  sea  coast  of  Greenland  and 
around  Cape  Farewell,  carrying  along  all  the  floe-ice  and  foreign 
objects  which  are  found  on  the  southern  part  of  the  west  coast. 
There  can  consequently  be  no  doubt  that  the  floe  which  carried 
these  objects  from  the  "  Jeannette  "  was  borne  along  by  the  East 
Greenland  current. 

The  question  therefore  arises:  By  what  route  did  it  travel 
all  the  way  from  the  New  Siberian  Islands  to  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland?  The  shortest  and  most  natural  route  would,  of 
course,  be  across  or  near  the  Pole.  There  is,  however,  a  possi- 
bility that  the  floe  could  have  passed  south  of  Franz  Josef  Land 
and  Spitzbergen ;  let  us  therefore  examine  whether  there  is  any 
probability  of  this.  The  floe  must,  in  that  case,  have  passed 
first  between  Franz  Josef  Land  and  Nova  Zembla.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  current  running  through  this  strait 
with  a  distinct  western  course.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
strait  a  rapid  and  broad  current  is  even  running  eastward. 

The  Norw^ian  sailors  certainly  think  that  they  have  ob- 
served a  kind  of  current  running  westward  along  the  south  coast 
of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  carrying  floe-ice  along,  but  this  current 
is  very  slow  and  indistinct  besides  being  quite  narrow.  The 
Austrians  on  board  the  "  Tegethoff  "  (1872-74)  were  drifting  in 
this  strait  during  one  year  and  a  half,  and  were  transported  only 
from  the  north  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  to  the  south  coast  of 
Franz  Josef  Land,  while  the  objects  from  the  "  Jeannette  "  needed 
only  three  years  to  drift  the  long  distance  from  the  New  Sibe- 
rian Islands  to  Julianshaab  in  Greenland.  In  Austria  Sound, 
among  the  islands  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  the  Austrians  also  ob- 
served a  current  carrying  icebergs  northward.  Having  passed 
south  of  Franz  Josef  Land  the  floe  could  not  come  through  the 
strait  between  it  and  Spitzbergen,  as  the  current  there  runs 
southward,  so  that  it  would  necessarily  be  forced  south  of  the 
latter.  Having  passed  its  south  point,  it  must,  however,  have 
met  with  the  before-mentioned  Spitzbergen  branch  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  been  floated  northward.  If  it  had  not  already 
melted  then  in  the  warmer  water  it  might  at  last  have  met  the 
polar  current  and  been  swept  southward  along  its  outer  mar- 
gin, all  the  time  exposed  to  the  warmer  water  coming  from  the 
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south  and  west.  The  floe  would  then,  however,  most  probably 
either  be  melted,  or  broken  into  pieces  by  the  sea,  or  driven  out 
to  Jan  Mayen,  and  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  it  should  be  able 
to  reach  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  in  that  way.  But  even  if 
it  were  really  possible  that  a  floe  could  overcome  all  the  diflScul- 
ties  of  such  a  complicated  route,  it  could  not  have  travelled  so 
far  during  so  short  a  time  as  three  years. 

We  are,  consequently,  obliged  to  assume  that  the  floe  found 
its  way  across  somewhere  to  the  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  and 
the  objects  from  the  "  Jeannette  "  thus  prove  with  all  desirable 
clearness  that  there  really  exists  such  a  current  across  the  polar 
region  as  we  have  already  concluded  does  exist,  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  currents  of  the  northern  seas. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  on  which  we  can  base  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  such  a  current.  Several  years  ago  a  "  throw- 
ing-stick  "  *  of  a  peculiar  shape  was  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland,  near  Godhaab,  and  was  afterward  given  by  Dr. 
Rink  to  the  ethnological  museum  of  Christiania.  Upon  close  ex- 
mination  it  appears  that  the  only  place  where  throwing-sticks  of 
a  similar  shape  occur  is  in  Alaska,  in  the  region  of  Kaviak  Pen- 
insula, Norton  Sound,  and  the  Yukon  delta.f  The  throwing, 
stick  is,  moreover,  ornamented  with  Chinese  glass  beads  which 
the  Alaskan  Eskimos  buy  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Bering  Strait. 
Thus  it  can  have  no  other  home  than  the  west  coast  of  Alaska, 
and  it  can  only  have  reached  Greenland  in  the  same  way  as  the 
objects  from  the  "Jeannette." 

A  third  proof  that  a  current  must  be  constantly  running 
from  the  sea  north  of  Bering  Strait  and  the  Siberian  coast,  is 
the  considerable  amount  of  Siberian,  and  to  some  extent  also 
perhaps  of  American  driftwood,  which  every  year  reaches  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a 
great  deal  of  this  wood  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  as  well  as 
on  the  east  coast.    I  have  found  it  floating  also  on   the  sea 

♦  The  **  throwing-stick*'  or  "  haqx)oii- thrower'*  is  a  handle  uaed  by  the 
Eskinios  for  throwing  darts. 

tSee  "The  Histor>'  of  the  'Throwing-stick'  which  Drifted  from  Alaska 
to  Greenland,"  by  John  Murdoch.  "American  Anthropologist,**  July, 
1890,  pp.  28a-286. 
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among  the  floe-ice.  Its  appearance  generally  indicates  that  it 
has  not  been  in  the  water  for  a  very  long  time.  For  the  Green- 
land Eskimos  the  Siberian  driftwood  is  a  condition  of  exist- 
ence, as  it  gives  them  material  for  all  their  weapons,  implements, 
boats,  sledges,  tents,  houses,  etc.,  etc.  Without  it  they  would 
be  in  great  trouble,  but  they  need  not  fear  in  that  respect,  for 
new  quantities  of  wood  are  brought  them  every  year  by  the 
polar  current.  Similarly,  Siberian  driftwood  is  found  on  Spitz- 
bergen,  especially  on  its  northern  coasts,  and  also  north  of  this 
land  among  the  ice-floes  carried  southward  by  the  polar  cxirrent 
from  the  north.  This  seems  a  good  proof  liiat  the  wood  must 
be  drifted  across  from  Siberia,  passing  somewhere  near  the  Pole. 

A  fourth  proof  that  a  current  is  constantly  running  across 
the  polar  regions  is  the  thickness  of  the  ice  carried  constantly 
southward  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  This  ice  is  much 
thicker  than  any  other  ice  masses  known  in  the  northern  seas, 
the  flat  floes  being  forty  or  fifty  feet  thick,  or  even  thicker.  Ice 
of  such  thickness  must  have  floated  for  a  very  long  time  in  the 
sea,  and  as  immense  masses  of  similar  ice  are  constantly  carried 
southward,  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  formed  in  the  sea  north 
of  Spitzbergen  or  anywhere  near  the  Pole,  for  in 'that  case  it 
would  not  have  had  time  to  grow  thick  in  floating  to  the  lower 
latitudes  where  we  meet  it.  Along  the  Siberian  coast  as  well 
as  in  the  sea  north  of  Bering  Strait  the  ice  is  always  compara- 
tively thin  (seven  to  ten  feet).  This  must  indeed  strike  one  as 
being  very  strange,  considering  that  the  Siberian  sea,  and  especi- 
ally the  sea  near  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  is  part  of  the  coldest 
region  known  on  the  earth.  The  reason  is  evidently  that  the  ice 
of  these  seas  is  every  year  carried  northward  by  the  currents, 
and  it  is  the  same  ice  which  we  find  again  in  the  East  Greenland 
polar  current,  and  which  has  grown  thicker  on  the  way  across 
the  polar  regions. 

By  examination  of  a  great  many  specimens  of  pumice  found 
on  the  shores  of  Norway,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland,  Back- 
strom,  a  Swedish  geologist,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
consist  of  andesites  and  cannot  originate  from  any  volcanic  region 
in  or  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  no  pumice  of  similar  structure 
and  composition  is  known  in  these  regions.     The  pumice  stones 
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must  therefore  have  been  carried  southward  by  the  polar  cur- 
rent, and  must  either  have  originated  from  unknown  volcanoes 
in  the  polar  regions  or  from  the  great  andesitic  volcanic  regions 
near  Bering  Strait.  The  latter  supposition  seems  to  be  the 
more  natural,  and  the  pumice  stones  then  have  been  floated 
northward  by  the  current  through  Bering  Strait  and  across  the 
polar  regions,  along  the  route  followed  by  the  throwing-stick 
from  Alaska.  And  as  great  quantities  of  this  pumice  stone  occur 
on  the  above-mentioned  coasts  there  must  have  been  a  constant 
connection  by  the  aid  of  sea  currents  between  the  latter  place 
and  the  place  where  the  pumice  originated. 

From  all  these  facts  we  may  seem  fully  entitled  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  a  current  is  constantly  running  across  the  polar 
region  somewhere  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  from  the  sea  north 
of  the  Siberian  coast  and  Bering  Strait,  and  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  Since  such  a  current  exists, 
the  most  natural  way  of  reaching  the  North  Pole,  or  a  point 
quite  near  it,  must  be  to  enter  the  current  on  the  side  where  it 
runs  northward,  that  is,  somewhere  near  the  New  Siberian  Isl- 
ands, and  let  it  carry  one  straight  across  those  unknown  regions 
which  it  has  prevented  so  many  from  reaching.  There  are  two 
methods  of  trying  to  obtain  this  result:  first,  to  build  a  strong 
ship  so  constructed  that  it  can  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
ice,  and,  living  in  this  ship,  to  float  across  with  the  ice ;  or  sec- 
ond, to  take  only  boats  along,  encamp  on  an  ice-floe,  and  live 
there  while  floating  across. 

My  plan  is  based  on  the  use  of  both  of  these  methods.  I 
shall  build  a  wooden  ship  as  small  and  as  strong  as  possible;  it 
shall  be  just  big  enough  to  carry  provisions  for  twelve  men  for 
five  years,  besides  the  necessary  coal;  a  vessel  of  about  200  tons 
will  suffice.  It  shall  have  an  engine  strong  enough  to  give  a 
speed  of  six  knots,  and,  besides,  it  shall  have  full  rig  for  sailing. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  ship  will  be  that  she  shall  be 
built  on  such  lines  as  will  give  her  the  greatest  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  pressure  of  the  floe-ice.  Her  sides  must  not  be  per- 
pendicular, as  those  of  ships  generally  are,  but  must  slope  from 
the  bulwarks  to  the  keel ;  or,  to  use  a  sailor's  expression,  her 
"  dead  rise  "  must  be  made  great,  so  that  the  floes  shall  get  no 
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hold  of  her  when  they  are  pressed  together,  but  will  glide  down- 
ward along  her  sides  and  under  her,  thus  tending  to  lift  her  out 
of  the  water.  The  sides  of  most  ships  used  in  the  Arctic  seas 
have  been  almost  straight  up  and  down,  in  spite  of  which  defect 
they  have  stood  the  pressure  of  the  ice  pretty  well,  and  many  of 
them  have  even  been  lifted  completely  out  of  the  water  and 
have  for  longer  or  shorter  times  stood  dry  on  the  ice  without 
being  damaged.  Though  the  **  Jeannette  "  had  a  shape  which  in 
this  respect  was  very  bad,  she  managed  to  withstand  the  ice 
pressure  for  nearly  two  years.  It  will  consequently  be  under- 
stood that'  a  very  slight  alteration  of  shape  will  give  us  a  very- 
strong  ship,  and  one  which  can  scarcely  be  crushed  by  the  ice 
if  it  is  properly  handled.  For  the  same  reason  the  vessel  ought  to 
be  as  small  as  possible,  as  the  lighter  she  is,  the  more  easily  she 
will  be  lifted  by  the  ice,  and  the  less  pressure  there  will  be  on 
her  sides;  it  is  also  easier  to  make  a  small  vessel  strong  than  a 
big  one.  A  small  ship  has  other  advantages,  as  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  navigate  and  to  handle  in  the  ice,  and  as  it  is  easier  to 
find  good  and  safe  places  for  it  between  the  floes. 

The  building  of  this  vessel  is  just  about  to  b^n.  She  will 
be  built  of  excellent  oak,  her  sides  will  be  made  very  thick,  and 
inside  she  will  be  strengthened  by  a  system  of  strong  beams  and 
braces.  Her  bow  will  be  extraordinarily  strong.  Outside  she 
will  have  two  oak  plankings,  one  without  the  other,  and  outside 
of  these  a  third  planking  of  hard  oak  or  greenheart.  I  am  also 
thinking  of  giving  her  a  thin  sheathing  of  mild  steel  several  feet 
broad  along  the  water-line,  in  order  that  the  ice  shall  not  be  able 
to  cut  into  and  damage  her  wooden  sides  when  it  is  pressed 
against  them.  The  difficulty  will  be,  however,  to  fasten  this 
sheathing  properly.  I  feel  certain  that  the  ship  will  be  the 
strongest  ever  used  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  fliat  she  can  be 
crushed  only  in  an  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances. 
With  this  vessel,  and  a  crew  of  ten  or  twelve  strong  and  well- 
picked  men,  besides  an  equipment  for  five  years  as  good  in  all 
respects  as  modem  appliances  can  afford,  I  think  the  enterprise 
has  a  good  prospect  of  success. 

Captain  Otto  Sverdrup,  who  accompanied  me  on  the  journey 
across  Greenland,  is  going  to  take  command  of  the  ship.     Among 
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the  crew  there  will  also  be  four  or  five  scientific  men,  who  will 
help  with  the  scientific  observations,  etc.  It  was  my  intention 
to  start  in  February  of  next  year,  but  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  get  ready  by  that  time.  In  the  summer  I  intend  to  go 
through  Bering  Strait  and  along  the  north  Siberian  coast 
toward  the  New  Siberian  Islands.  From  the  experience  of 
American  whalers  it  appears  generally  possible  to  pass  Bering 
Strait  in  Jime.  When  we  have  arrived  at  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the  right  moment  to  reach  the 
farthest  possible  point  north  in  the  open  water.  I  think  this 
will  probably  be  in  August  or  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
To  be  able  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  surroundings,  and  to  ex- 
amine  in  what  direction  there  is  open  water,  etc.,  I  think  of 
using  a  captive  balloon  from  the  ship.  At  the  most  favorable 
taoment  we  must  push  northward  as  far  as  we  can.  This  will 
be  very  likely  along  the  western  coasts  of  the  islands,  as  I 
expect  to  find  most  open  water  there.  When  we  can  get  no 
farther  we  shall  have  nothing  left  but  to  run  into  the  ice  at  the 
most  favorable  spot.  We  shall  then  be  in  the  current  which  the 
"  Jeannette  "  struck,  and,  like  her,  shall  be  carried  northwest. 
The  ice  will  perhaps  soon  begin  to  press,  but  it  will  only  lift  our 
strong  ship,  and  this  will  give  us  good  quarters  on  the  floe. 
While  drifting  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  and  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  make  scientific  observations  of  great  importance. 
Probably  we  shall  in  this  way,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  be 
carried  across  the  Pole  or  near  it,  and  into  the  sea  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Greenland,  where  we  shall  get  into  open  water 
again  and  be  able  to  return  home. 

There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  the  ship,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  may  be  crushed  in  the  ice;  but  if  this  happens  the 
expedition  will  have  another  resource.  It  will  now  be  time  to 
use  the  ice  as  quarters  instead  of  the  ship,  and  we  shall  have  to 
move  all  our  provisions,  coal,  boats,  etc.,  to  the  ice-floe  and  en- 
camp there.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  probably,  besides  the 
common  light  boats,  take  a  boat  big  enough  for  all  our  men  to 
sleep  in.  This  boat  will  be  like  a  second  ship,  only  on  a  much 
smiJler  scale ;  and  as  it  will  stand  on  an  ice-floe  it  cannot  be 
crushed.    Besides  we  shall  take  warm  and  light  tents  made  of 
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a  double  layer  of  canvas,  or  some  similar  stufiE,  well  filled  be- 
tween with  reindeer  hair.  That  there  is  no  great  risk  in  leaving  the 
ship  and  taking  refuge  on  the  drifting  ice-floe,  we  have  to  some 
extent  learned  during  our  Greenland  expedition.  Other  expedi- 
tions have  drifted  in  a  similar  way  for  considerable  distances  and 
during  many  months,  without  an  accident.  I  need  only  here 
mention  the  "  Hansa  "  crew,  and  the  men  from  the  American  "  Po- 
laris "  expedition.  In  the  polar  regions  specially  one  would  run 
no  risk  by  drifting  on  the  floes,  as  the  waters  there  are  mostly 
covered  by  floating  ice  and  are  consequently  quiet.  There  is 
therefore  no  surf,  which  in  other  regions  may  be  rather  disagree- 
able, judging  from  our  experience  in  the  drift-ice  on  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland.  When  we  emerge  into  open  water  on  this 
side  of  the  Pole,  either  near  Spitzbergen  or  near  Greenland, 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  returning  home  in  our  boat. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that  we  may  be  stopped  by 
unknown  lands  near  the  Pole,  or  that  we  may  strike  an  eddy 
or  a  side  current,  but  I  cannot  understand  that  we  run  any  risk 
in  either  of  these  cases.  If,  in  the  former  case,  we  should  fail 
to  get  our  ship  afloat  again,  we  should  have  to  leave  her,  and 
with  our  boats  and  necessary  equipment  strike  out  for  the  near- 
est current  to  drift  on  again,  or  return  homeward  dragging  our 
boats  over  the  ice.  But  if  the  distance  should  be  too  great,  we 
should  leave  all  boats  and,  taking  only  sledges  with  necessary 
provisions,  etc.,  besides  plenty  of  canvas,  walk  on  until  we 
reached  Spitzbergen  or  any  other  land  where  there  is  open 
water;  here  we  would  make  boats  of  canvas,  or  perhaps  of  the 
skins  of  seals  and  walruses,  like  those  we  made  in  Greenland. 
In  the  latter  case  a  side  current  must  bring  us  somewhere,  it 
cannot  forever  run  in  a  ring  near  the  Pole;  and  wherever  we 
come  near  the  coasts  of  the  polar  sea  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  returning  home.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  current  will  not 
carry  us  exactly  across  the  Pole,  but  it  will  probably  not  be 
very  far  off,  and  the  principal  thing  is  to  explore  the  unknown 
polar  regions,  not  to  reach  exactly  that  mathematical  point  in 
which  the  axis  of  our  globe  has  its  northern  termination. 

To  say  how  long  such  an  expedition  will  last  is,  of  course,  not 
easy,  as  this  to  a  very  great  extent  will  depend  on  the  current. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  objects  from  the  "  Jeannette  "  drifted  in  three 
years  frx>m  the  New  Siberian  Islands  to  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land. If  we  assume  that  they  required  one  year  for  the  drift 
southward  from  latitude  SO"*  north,  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land, only  two  years  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  and  this 
requires  a  speed  of  no  more  than  two  nautical  miles  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  This  does  not  seem  too  high  a  rate  when 
we  remember  that  the  "  Jeannette  "  drifted  at  the  same  speed  dur- 
ing the  last  half  year  of  her  drifting,  and  that  in  the  last  days 
before  she  sank  she  drifted  at  a  much  higher  speed,  which  some- 
times reached  even  eight  nautical  miles  every  twenty-four  hours. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  considered  improbable  that  we  should 
reach  open  water  on  this  side  of  the  Pole  within  two  years  after 
our  start  from  the  Siberian  side;  and  if  we  take  provisions  for 
five  years  we  may  consider  that  we  have  an  ample  margin. 

It  will  be  no  holiday  trip,  this  drift  through  regions  where 
the  days  last  six  months,  and  the  nights  are  no  shorter;  but  it  is 
not  to  seek  pleasure  that  we  go  out.  People  perhaps  still  exist 
who  believe  that  it  is  of  no  interest  or  importance  to  explore  the 
unknown  polar  regions.  This,  of  course,  shows  ignorance.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  here  of  what  scientific  importance 
it  is  that  these  regions  should  be  thoroughly  explored.  The  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  is  a  continual  struggle  from  darkness 
toward  light.  It  is  therefore  to  no  purpose  to  discuss  the  use  of 
knowledge ;  man  wants  to  know,  and  when  he  ceases  to  do  so, 
he  is  no  longer  man. 

The  expense  of  the  expedition,  the  plan  of  which  I  have 
above  described,  will  be  met  in  Norway.  The  Norwegian  Na- 
tional Assembly  granted  last  year  a  sum  of  200,000  kroner 
($55,000)  toward  the  expenses,  and  about  107,000  kroner  ($30,- 
000)  are  given  by  the  Norwegian  king  and  twelve  private  citizens 
in  Norway.  This  will,  I  believe,  be  about  sufficient,  and  the  ex- 
pedition will  start  as  soon  as  we  can  get  ready. 

Fridtjof  Nansen. 

Ltsakkr,  near  Christiama,  Norway. 
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While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  detail  about  Dr. 
Nansen's  scheme  of  polar  exploration  witbin  the  limits  of  a  mag- 
azine article,  yet  the  essentials  can  be  discussed,  ipo  hegm,  it 
is  advisable  to  point  out  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed  by 
his  opening  sentence,  that  the  sledge  journey  of  Lockwood  to 
Cape  Washington  was  a  search  for  the  already  discovered 
northwest  and  northeast  passages,  or,  indeed,  that  it  was  a 
polar  search  at  all.  The  international  expeditions  of  1882-88 
were  not  exploring  expeditions  similar  to  those  of  Parry,  Frank- 
lin,  Kane,  Hall,  Hayes,  Nares,  DeLong,  and  Nansen;  they  were 
sent  forth  for  simultaneous  and  comparative  observations  of  mag- 
netic, meteorological,  and  other  physical  conditions.  Lock- 
wood's  journey,  while  it  resulted  in  reaching  the  highest  north 
yet  attained,  was  only  an  incident  of  his  attempt  to  trace  the  ex- 
tension of  Greenland,  which  was  believed  by  some  to  extend 
eastward  or  southward  of  Cape  Britannia.  If  Lockwood  and 
Brainard  had  tried  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  they  would  have 
crossed  the  84th  parallel.  They  could  have  crossed  it  had  they 
gone  due  north  from  Cape  Neumayer,  or  if  the  two  days  that  they 
spent  in  determining  their  position  at  Lockwood  Island  had 
been  devoted,  instead,  to  a  journey  due  north,  and  if  they  had 
determined  the  farthest  point  reached,  as  Hayes  and  Markham 
did,  by  a  meridian  altitude. 

No,  it  was  not  a  polar  quest,  and  it  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
tation, although  Nansen  asks:  "Why  did  all  previous  at- 
tempts fail?  "  "  The  reason,"  he  continues,  "  is  simple  enough," 
and  then  he  dwells  on  the  "  immense  impenetrable  masses  "  of 
drifting  floe-ice.  Travel  along  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  is 
safe  and  practicable,  and,  if  geographical  work  had  been  the  ob- 
ject and  end  in  view,  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition  would 
have  landed  at  Thank  God  Harbor,  from  which  a  latitude  of  85° 
north  would  have  been  far  easier  for  Lockwood  and  Brainard  to 
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reach  than  their  farthest  point — 88**  24' — was  from  Lady  Frank- 
lin Bay,  while  they  were  working,  with  an  open  but  ice-filled 
strait  20  miles  wide  between  field-work  and  home  station,  for 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

Recurring  to  the  main  topic — the  Norwegian  expedition — it 
strikes  me  as  almost  incredible  that  the  plan  here  advanced  by 
Dr.  Nansen  should  receive  encouragement  or  support  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  based  on  fallacious  ideas  as  to  physical  condi- 
tions within  the  polar  regions,  and  to  foreshadow,  if  attempted, 
barren  results,  apart  from  suffering  and  death  among  its  members. 
Dr.  Nansen,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  had  no  Arctic  service ;  his  cross- 
ing of  Greenland,  however  difficult,  is  no  more  polar  work  than 
the  scaling  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  hydrog- 
rapher  would  treat  seriously  his  theory  of  polar  currents,  or  if 
any  Arctic  traveller  would  indorse  the  whole  scheme. 

There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  men  whose  Arctic  service  has 
been  such  that  the  positive  support  of  this  plan  by  even  a  re- 
spectable minority  would  entitle  it  to  consideration  and  con- 
fidence. These  men  are:  Admirals  McClintock,  Richards, 
Collinson,  and  Nares,  and  Captain  Markham,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
Sir  Allen  Young  and  Leigh  Smith  of  England,  Koldewey  of  Ger- 
many,  Payer  of  Austria,  Nordenskiold  of  Sweden,  and  Melville 
of  our  own  country. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  no  two  of  these  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  Nansen 's  first  proposition — to  build  a  vessel 
capable  of  living  or  navigating  in  a  heavy  Arctic  pack,  into 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  his  ship.  The  second  proposition  is 
even  more  hazardous,  involving  as  it  does  a  drift  of  more  than 
2,000  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  an  unknown  region,  dur- 
ing which  the  party  in  its  voyage  (lasting  two  or  more  years, 
we  are  told)  would  *'  take  only  boats  along,  encamp  on  an  ice* 
floe,  and  live  there  while  floating  across." 

Let  us  briefly  dwell  on  the  three  main  points:  first,  favorable 
sea-currents ;  second,  the  indestructible  ship ;  and  last,  the  prac- 
ticability of  boat  life  and  navigation  under  known  conditions 
of  polar  travel.  While  the  last  two  are  matters  falling  within 
the  domain  of  comparative  experience,  the  first  point  is  almost 
purely  theoretical.     Even  did  space  permit,  it  would  be  useless 
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to  examine  fully  Dr.  Nansen's  statements  regarding  the  favorable 
polar  currents  which  he  counts  on  as  his  means  of  reaching  the 
pole.  His  mental  attitude  is  shown  by  his  treatment  of  Dallas 
careful  and  scientific  work  of  months  in  the  investigation  of 
Bering  Strait;  these  results  are  coolly  discarded  on  the 
strength  of  such  casual  observations  as  chance  to  confirm  Dr.  Nan- 
sen's  theoiy.  Let  us  pass  to  the  supposed  drift-relics  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  dwelling  on  which  at  length  Nansen 
says:  "The  objects  from  the  ^Jeannette'  thus  prove,  with  all 
desirable  clearness,  that  there  really  exists  such  a  current  across 
the  polar  region."  No  careful  investigator  would  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  drift,  but  it  appears  that  before  sending  out  a 
polar  expedition  on  the  basis  of  the  drifting  of  "Jeannette" 
jfelics  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  it  would  be  a  judicious 
course  to  secure  an  identification,  especially  as  it  could  be  done 
in  a  few  weeks  and  at  an  expense  of  a  few  cents  for  postage. 
Dr.  Nansen,  however,  adds: 

**  When  it  was  first  made  known  that  these  objects  had  been  found, 
some  people  hi  America  were  rather  skeptical,  and  it  was  even  pretended 
in  American  papers  that  the  whole  story  was  a  lie.  •  •  •  The  above  men- 
tioned facts  speak  for  themselves*  and  need  no  further  testimony." 

It  is  pertinent  to  say  that  '^  some  people  in  America  "  are  still 
"  rather  skeptical ''  and  of  those  the  most  important  witness  is 
the  only  living  officer  of  the  "  Jeannette,"  Commodore  Melville, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  steam  engineering,  United  States  Navy. 
He  has  several  times  stated  to  me  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  published  account  could  not  be  from 
the  "  Jeannette."  Within  a  few  weeks,  he  has  reiterated  his 
disbelief  that  any  articles  from  the  "  Jeannette  "  were  thus  found, 
and  adds  that  when  the  objects  were  said  to  have  been  discovered, 
he  suggested  to  a  member  of  the  Danish  Geographical  Society 
the  desirability  of  identifying  the  relics.  Melville  wrote  that  he 
would  travel  500  miles  to  identify  any  articles  that  might  be  sent 
to  any  Danish  consul  or  other  official  in  this  country. 

Probably  drift  articles  were  found,  and  it  would  seem  more 
reasonable  to  trace  them  to  the  "Proteus,"  which  was  wrecked 
in  Smith  Sound,  about  1,000  miles  north  of  Julianshaab.  The 
drift  of  the  "  Eesolute  "  in  1858,  of  the  "  Fox  "  in  1859,  and  of  the 
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"  I^olaris  "  party  in  1872  show,  what  is  well  known  from  other 
source  that  there  is  a  steadily-flowing  current  southward  from 
Smith  Sound  into  the  Atlantic.  The  "  Proteus  "  sank  in  July, 
1888,  so  that  a  drift  of  eleven  months  must  have  brought  south- 
ward many  articles;  and,  while  a  current  flows  north  along  the 
coast  of  Qreenland,  yet  it  must  frequently  receive  ice  and 
other  drift  from  the  southward  current  somewhat  off  shore. 

It  is  further  important  to  note  that,  if  the  articles  were  really 
from  the  *^  Jeannette,"  the  nearest  route  would  have  been  not 
across  the  North  Pole,  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  but 
down  Kennedy  Channel  and  by  way  of  Smith  Sound  and  Baffin 
Bay,  as  was  suggested  as  to  drift  from  the  "  Proteus."  Smith 
Sound  was  full  of  floating  ice  all  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1883-84,  drifting  steadily  southward,  as  all  at  Cape  Sabine  then 
realized  too  sadly.  Such  a  route  is  hundreds  of  miles  shorter 
than  the  one  outlined  by  Kansen,  and  even  one  hundred  miles 
is  a  great  distance  in  the  polar  pack. 

Ghrant,  however,  that  the  allied  "  Jeannette  "  relics  are  gen- 
uine, and  that  they  passed  to  the  northward  of  Franz  Josef 
Land ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  if  Nansen  should  drift  in  the 
same  direction,  he  would  pass  within  several  hundred  miles  of 
the  North  Pole.  Ko  man  knows  what  are  the  exact  physical 
conditions  at  ihe  North  Pole,  but  we  do  know,  almost  as  well  as 
if  we  had  seen  it,  that  there  is  in  the  "  unknown  regions  "  an  ex- 
tensive land,  which  is  .the  birthplace  of  the  flat-topped  icebergs 
or  paleocrystic  ice.  I  have  seen  the  original  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  remarkable  Antarctic  ice  observed  by  the  "  Chal- 
lenger "  expedition,  and  its  identity  with  the  paleocrystic  ice  of 
the  North  is  beyond  question.  The  well-known  scientist,  the 
late  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  clearly  indicated  the  manner  in  which 
are  formed  enormous  ice-floes,  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  thick. 
This  heavy  ice  was  seen  in  the  Arctic  r^ons  by  Madure  north- 
east of  Bering  Strait;  by  Leigh  Smith,  in  great  quantities  as  he 
informs  me,  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land;  and 
by  Nares  and  by  my  own  expedition  to  the  north  of  the  Smith 
Sound  region.  Occasionally,  pieces  have  been  seen  along  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland ;  elsewhere,  this  ice  is  unknown 

In  other  words,  this  ice  forms  on  an  extensive  land  area,  and 
48 
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is  seen  only  in  the  half  of  the  polar  r^ons  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  America,  Greenland,  and  Nova  Zembla.  Carpenter 
estimates  the  circnmference  of  the  Antarctic  ice-cap  at  10,000 
miles,  and  from  it  comes  ice  2,000  feet  thick.  I  have  seen  a  flat- 
topped  berg  which  must  have  been  from  800  to  1,000  feet  thick, 
and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ice*cap  from 
which  it  came  must  be,  say,  800  miles  in  diameter.  Such  an  area 
of  ice<5apped  land  must  be  very  peculiarly  placed  if,  sending 
forth  flat-topped  bergs  to  Franz  Josef  Land  and  Gfeenland,  it 
does  not  include  the  Pole  within  its  limits. 

As  to  the  indestructible  ship,  it  is  certainly  a  most  desirable 
structure  for  Dr.  Nansen,  who  proposes  to  enter  Bering  Strait, 
where,  as  he  admits,  "ships  caught  in  the  ice  drift  northward 
and  often  disappear  forever."  Out  of  the  two  score  or  more 
ships  which  have  been  completely  beset  by  the  pack  to  the 
north  of  Bering  Strait,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  name  one 
which  has  ever  reappeared,  or  one  from  which  the  whole  crew 
has  escaped.  Dr.  Nansen  appears  to  believe  that  the  question  of 
building  on  such  lines  as  will  give  the  ship  the  greatest  power 
of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  ice-floe  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly and  satisfactorily  solved,  although  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  this  end  by  the  seal  and 
whaling  companies  of  Scotland  and  Newfoundland.  So  well 
built  as  regards  lines  and  strength  was  the  "  Proteus "  of  St. 
John's  that  she  was  once  beset  in  teavy  ice  off  Labrador  and  for 
80  days  was  completely  out  of  water;  but  she  succumbed  im» 
mediately  to  the  heavy  floes  of  Smith  Sound. 

On  this  point,  Melville,  from  his  training  and  experience 
especially  competent  as  an  authority,  says :  * 

"  I  consider  it  impossible  to  construct  a  floating  body  which  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  polar  ice-packs ;  it  might  not  be 
crushed  for  months,  but  the  contingency  might  arise  the  first  day  that  two 
floes  would  close  on  it  and  overwhelm  it  like  an  almond  in  the  jaws  of  a 
nut  crack.  For  l^e  wonderful  potency  of  these  floes  is  incredible,  and  can 
only  be  calculated  in  millions  of  tons,  or  rather  square  miles  of  ice,  averag- 
ing twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  or  forty  feet  where  the  usual  winter's 
gn*owlJi  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  is  rolled  up  into  hummocks;  telescoping  and 
piling  up,  these  vast  masses  form  the  greatest  gorges,  which  only  the  hy- 
draulic power  of  nature  can  move." 

♦  ** In  the  Lena  Delta,"  p.  475. 
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Every  Arctic  navigator  of  experience  agrees  with  Melville's 
dictum  that,  even  if  built  solid,  a  vessel  could  not  withstand  the 
ice-pressure  of  the  heavy  polar  pack.  Even  if  the  strength  of 
the  ship  should  be  such  as  successfully  to  resist  the  pressure,  or 
if  her  lines  would  enable  her  to  rise  unharmed  above  the  closing 
floes,  yet  the  dangers  are  nearly  as  great  from  the  disruption  of 
the  pack,  or  from  the  pressure  of  overhanging  ice  masses  which 
Back  experienced  in  the  **  Terror  "  and  Hall  in  the  "  Polaris." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  experience  of  the  "  Terror  "  in 
Hudson  Strait  and  of  the  "Polaris"  in  Thank  God  Harbor 
need  not  be  feared  in  the  proposed  route,  since  Nansen  reassur- 
ingly states  that  "  along  the  Siberian  coast  as  well  as  in  the  sea 
north  of  Bering  Strait,  the  ice  is  always  comparatively  thin 
(seven  to  ten  feet)."  One  needs  only  to  consult  Melville's  "  In 
the  Lena  Delta  "  to  see  how  fully  the  actual  experience  of  the 
"  Jeannette  "  refutes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nansen.  Melville,  giving 
an  account  of  the  gale  in  January,  1880,  says: * 

"The  placid  and  almost  level  surface  of  ice  suddenly  heaved  and 
swelled  into  great  bills.  .  .  .  Giant  blocks  pitcbed  and  rolled.  .  .  .  Sunk 
in  an  ampbitbeatre,  above  five  eighths  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  lay  the  ship, 
the  great  bank  of  moving  ice,  puffed  in  places  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet, 
gradually  inclosing  her  on  all  sides.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  had  the 
'Jeannette'  been  two  hundred  yards  in  any  direction  out  of  the  exact 
spot  she  then  occupied  on  the  floe,  she  would  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  by  the  grinding  masses,  as  readily  as  a  *  sojercrab '  on  the  beaoh 
is  buried  beneath  the  roll  of  the  surf.** 

In  another  place,t  describing  a  scene  where  the  "  Jeannette  " 
duplicated  the  experience  of  the  "Terror,"  Melville  says: 

"  Huge  floe-bergs  as  large  as  churches  bobbed  up  and  down  like  whales. 
•  .  .  Therewasinuninentdangerof  the  hummocks  and  bits  weighing  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tons  toppling  over,  as  they  were  on  all  sides  crushing  or 
burying  her.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  floe  split  along  the  port  side,  parallel  with 
the  keel,  leaving  a  long  lane  of  open  water,  with  the  starboard  side  still 
imbedded  in  the  ice  as  in  a  mould.  .  .  .  Should  the  floe  pieces  come  to- 
gether again  and  overlap  or  under-run,  the  'Jeannette'  would  be  crushed 
like  an  egg-shell.  .  .  .  The  ship  became  entirely  surrounded  by  the  tower- 
ing, telescoping  hills  of  ice.** 

The  **  Hansa  "  of  the  second  German  Arctic  expedition,  Cap- 
♦  P.  13.  fP.  9. 
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FINANCIAL. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  GOLD  EXPORTS. 

Thb  shipment  of  60  millions  of  gold  to  Europe  in  the  short  space  of 
a  few  months,  the  most  of  it  in  less  than  two  months,  is  an  event  in 
finance  so  notable,  as  in  its  causes  to  be  well  worth  the  study  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  public  good. 

The  magnitude  of  the  movement  first  arrests  attention.  What  do 
60  millions  represent  ?  Let  us  reflect  that  the  entire  coin  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  ordinary  times,  is  only  about  100  millions,  and 
that  this  amount  serves  mostly  for  the  reserve,  not  only  of  that  bank 
itself,  but  also  for  all  the  great  banks  of  London  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
pivot  on  which  turn  the  great  commercial  transactions  of  the  world  of 
which  London  is  the  settling  centre.  Again,  60  millions  is  about  all 
the  gold  remaining  in  the  vaults  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York, 
the  reserves  of  which  play  so  important  a  i>art  in  the  business  activities 
of  the  United  States.  This  amount,  then,  is  of  immense  importance, 
and  is  so  especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  public  mind  is  so 
sensitive,  in  view  of  the  great  flood  of  depreciated  sUver  which  is  being 
poured  into  our  circulation.  Let  us,  then,  look  with  care  into  some  of 
the  causes  of  this  transfer  from  our  shores  of  this  great  amount  of  the 
representative  of  the  world^s  wealth. 

The  condition  of  fiscal  affairs  abroad  for  some  months  past  has  been 
one  of  disturbance  and  apprehension;  the  great  faflure  of  the  Barings 
led  prudent  men  the  world  over  to  pause  and  to  prepare  for  other 
storms  which  might  follow.  Especially  did  it  direct  attention  to  the 
small  reserves  of  the  English  banks— relatively  much  less  than  our  own. 
Mr.  Gk)schen  wisely  chided  this  weakness  of  those  banks  in  one  of  his 
public  speeches  during  the  last  winter.  Distrust  on  the  Continent  con- 
tributed to  similar  action  on  thejMurt  of  the  bankers  and  brokers  there, 
and  we  thus  witness  a  strengthening,  all  along  the  line,  of  the  reserves 
of  the  great  institutions  of  Europe.  At  the  same  moment,  the  great 
Russian  bear  reaches  out  his  paw  and  gathers  into  his  own  sub-treasury, 
called  the  Imperial  Bank,  his  great  deposits  of  cash,  estimated  by  some 
as  high  as  100  millions  of  dollars. 

This  concerted  scramble  for  the  t>reoious  yellow  coin  strikes  at  the 
hoards  in  the  United  States  in  some  ways  which  it  will  now  be  of 
interest  to  consider.  Immense  amounts  of  American  securities  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  in  years  i>ast  and  have  been  largely  marketed 
there.  They  have  also  served  as  collateral  to  large  loans  made  by 
bankers  and  others,  and  have  thus  served  to  even  up,  till  now,  any 
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WRITERS  IN  THE  AUGUST  FORUM. 

Dr.  Fribdrich  Hbinrich  Gbffckbn  (bom  in  Hamburg,  1880) 
is  professor  emeritus  of  international  law  in  the  University  of  Straa- 
borg  and  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor.  He  is  the  author,  among  other 
books,  of  "  State  and  Church ; "  "  Socialism ; ""  and  **  The  Papacy." 

Mr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwitch  (bom  of  Jewish  parents  in  Russia  in 
1860)  was  a  poUtical  exile  hi  Siberia  in  1881-85.  In  1887  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  in  1890  he  escaped  arrest  by  coming  to  the  United 
States.    He  is  the  author  of  several  sociological  monographs. 

Baron  db  Hirsch^  the  Hebrew  philanthropist,  has  given  large 
sums  for  the  relief  of  his  co-religionists  in  Russia,  including  $2,400,000, 
known  as  the  American  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  Rus- 
sian Hebrew  immigrants  to  this  country. 

6bn.  Francis  A.  Wai«kbr  (bom  in  Boston,  1840)  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  census  in  1870  and  1880.  In  1881  he  became  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

SbHI^or  Ricardo  L.  TRUMBUiiL  was  bom  of  American  parents,  in 
Talcahuano,  Chili,  in  1860.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1881.  In 
1888  he  was  chosen  to  the  Chilian  Congress  as  a  Radical,  and  he  is  now 
a  confidential  agent  of  the  congressional  government. 

Gborgb  Edward  Woodbbrry  (bom  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  1855)  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1877.  He  is  by  occupation  a  writer  on  literary 
subjects,  and  a  constant  writer  for  critical  journals.  For  the  next 
year  he  will  be  professor  of  English  at  Ck>lumbia  College. 

Mr.  Simon  Stbrnb  (bom  in  Philadelphia,  1880)  is  a  lawyer  in  New 
York  City.  He  has  long  been  active  in  railway  matters,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on  public  questions. 

Gbn.  Lionbl  Ai^lbn  Shbldon  (bora  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  T.,  1829) 
served  in  Congress  in  1809-75.  He  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  in 
1881-85,  and  recently  has  engaged  in  fruit-culture  in  California. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Clark  (bom  in  Huntington,  Mass.,  1847)  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Tale  in  1870  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  journalism. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansbn  was  the  first  Arctic  explorer  to  cross  Green- 
land, i>erforming  the  journey  on  foot.    He  is  a  Norwegian. 

Gbn.  Adolphus  Washinoton  Grbbly  (bom  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  1844)  entered  the  army  in  1861,  was  in  command  of  the  well-known 
Greely  Arctic  expedition  in  1881,  and  in  1887  became  chief  of  the  sig- 
nal-service corps.    He  is  the  author  of  **  Three  Tears  of  Arctic  Service.^ 

Mr.  G.  G.  Williams  is  the  president  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  of  New  York  City. 
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